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PREFACE 


This  work  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to 
the  wants  of  students  in  Academies,  Seminaries,  and  Col- 
leges, aiming  to  furnish  just  that  information  which  will 
prove  most  useful  and  practical  in  their  fhture  employ- 
ments and  relations  of  life. 

The  great  general  principles  of  Chemistry,  and  the 
more  important  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  have 
been  accordingly  very  fully  discussed  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  custom  adopted  in  many  text-books  of  enumer- 
ating and  describing  compounds  which  have  no  practical 
vahie  and  little  scientific  interest,  has  been  disregarded. 

To  enable  the  student  to  understand  more  clearly  the 
relations  which  Chemistry  sustains  to  the  industrial  ope- 
rations of  the  age,  and  to  the  past  and  present  progress 
of  civilization,  greater  attention  has  been  given  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  science  than  has  heretofore  been  customary  in 
elementary  text-books. 

Special  care  has  also  been  taken  to  present  the  very  latest 
results  of  scientific  discovery  and  research,  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  approved 
methods  of  experimentation  and  instruction. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  illustrations  has  been 
introduced,  with  the  double  purpose  of  rendering  the 
study  of  the  science  more  intelligible  and  attractive  to 
the  pupil,  and  of  facilitating  the  instructions  of  teachers. 


especially  of  those  not  enjoying  the  advantage  of  large  ap- 
paratus* 

In  respect  to  originality  the  author  makes  little  pre- 
tension beyond  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  election  of  illustiAtions.  Among  the 
authorities  to  which  he  is  especially  indebted  he  would 
mention  Faraday,  Prof  Miller,  of  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, Graham^  Begnault^  and  Hayes. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1.  latter  is  the  general  name  which  has  been  given 
to  that  substance  which,  under  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms,  aflfects  our  senses.  We  apply  the  term  matter  to 
every  thing  that  occupies  space,  or  that  has  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness. 

The  fonns  and  combinations  of  matter  seen  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms  of  nature,  are  numberless,  yet  they  are  all  composed  of  a 
very-  few  simple  substances  or  elements. 

2.  Simple  Substances. — By  a  simple  substance,  or  ele- 
ment, we  mean  one  which  has  never  been  derived  from, 
or  separated  into,  any  other  kind  of  matter. 

Salphur,  gold,  silver,  iron,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  are 
examples  of  simple  substances  or  elements ;  and'  are  so 
considered  because  we  are  unable  to  decompose  them, 
convert  them  into,  or  create  them  from,  other  bodies. 

No  known  force  has  yet  extracted  any  thing  from  sulphur  but  sulphur,  or 
from  gold  but  gold ;  but  if  by  any  method  these  substances  could  be  broken 
up  into  two  or  more  factors,  or  component  parts,  they  would  cease  to  be  re- 
garded as  elementary. 

The  number  of  the  elements,  or  simple  substances,  with 
which  we  are  at  present  acquainted,  is  sixty-two. 

These  substances  are  not  all  equally  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth  :  many  of  them  are  exceedingly 
rare,  and  known  only  to  chemists.  Of  the  whole  number, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  only  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of 

QusBTio]f8.~What  is  matter  ?  What  is  a  simple  sabstance,  or  dement  t  Whftt  is  the 
mmberof  the  elements?    How  are  the  elements  distributed  ? 
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the  great  bulk  of  all  the  familiar  objects  we  see  around 
us. 

The  atmosphere  ia  made  up  of  two— oxygen  and  nitrogen — ^with,  compar- 
atively speaking,  mere  traces  of  carbon  and  hydrogen:  two  of  these,  again-^ 
oxygen  and  hydrogen — give  rise  to  water,  a  substance  covering  three  fourths 
of  the  surfece  of  our  planet;  whOe  the  great  rock  masses  of  the  earth,  are 
mainly jepmpounds  of,  eight  simple  i^ubstanoes,  yi?.,  oxygen,  silicon,  alumm- 
ium,  palcium,  potassium,  sodiuni,  chlorine,  and  iron.  In  the  composition 
also  of  animal  or  vegetable  structures,  the  same,  or  a  still  greater  simplicity 
is  observed.  ...  .  . 

8.  Compound  Bodies. — A  Compound  Body  is  one  that 
can  be  separated  into  two  or  more  elements,  or  simple 
substances. 

;  4.  At onu.-^AU  matter  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of 
Exceedingly  minute  particles,  which  cltn  not  be  subdi- 
Ytdeji,  or  separated  into  parts.  Such  ultimate  particles 
^e  termed  Atoms. 

No  one  has  ever  se^i  an  atom ;  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  recognize 
tiirough  the  agency  of .  the  senses  a  portion  of  matter  so  small  that  it  could 
i^ot  in  some  way  be  made  smaller ;  yet  the  evidence  on  this  subject,  derived 
mainly  from  modem  investigations  in  chemistry,  is  of  such  a  character  that 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  all  matter  is  ultimately  composed  of 
indivisible  parts,  or  atoms,  ^he  nature  of  this  evidence  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter. 

Simple,  or  elementary  bodies,  have  simple  atoms,  and 
compound  bodies  compound  atoms.  The  atoms  of  each 
substance  undoubtedly  differ  in  weight,  and  may  possibly 
dii&r  in  size  and  form. 

Molf  e-cnles. — We  use  the  term  Molboitlb,  or  Particle 
of  matter,  to  designate  very  small  q^uantities  of  a  substance, 
not  meaning,  however,  the  ultimate  atouas.  A  molecule, 
or  particle  of  matter,  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  of 
several  atoms  united  together. 

The  extent  to  which  matter  can  be  divided,  and  perceived  by  the  senses,  is 
most  wonderful  A  grain  of  musk  will  fill  the  air  of  a  room  Jfor  years  with 
fragrant  particles,  without  suffering  any  considerable  loss  of  weight  In  the 
manufecture  of  gilt  wire,  used  for  embroidery,  the  amount  of  gQl4  employed 
to  cover  a  foot  of  wire  does  not  exceed  the  T20,000th  part  of  an  ounce. 

QuuxiOHB.— What  is  a  Compoand  BodyP  What  is  sappoaed  to  be  the  ultimate  eon- 
■titatida  of  matter?   Whatareatonuf   Whatlsamoleoaler   Sliutrate  the  dlvidUUfcr 


INTBOPUCTION.  11 

The  mann&cturers  know  ttna  to  be  a  tBuctj  and  regulate  the  price  of  their  wire 
accordingly.  But  if  the  gold  which  covers  one  ftx)t  is  the  720,000th  part  of 
an  ounce,  the  gold  on  an  inch  of  the  same  wire  will  be  only  the  8,640,000th 
partof  an  ounce.  We  may  divide  this  inch  into  one  hundred  pieces,  and  yet  see 
pach  piece  distinctly  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope :  in  other  words,  we  see 
ihe  86i, 000,000th  part  of  an  ounce.  If  we  now  use  a  microscope,  magnifying 
five  hundred  times,  we  may  clearly  distinguish  the  432,000,000,000th  part  of 
an  ounce  of  gold,  each  of  which  parts  will  be  found  to  have  all  the  characters 
and  qualities  which  are  found  in  the  largest  masses  of  gold. 

Some  years  since,  a  distinguished  Bngllsh  chemist  made  a  series  of  experi- 
ments to  determine  how  small  a  quantity  of  matter  could  be  rendered  vis- 
ible to  the  eye,  and  by  delecting  a  peculiar  chemical  compound,  small  portions 
of  which  were  easily  discernible,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  dis- 
tinctly see  the'tnllionth  part  of  a  gredn.  This  quantity  may  be  represented  in 
%ure8  thus,  1,000,000,000,000,  but  the  mind  can  form  no  rational  conception 
pfit 

5.  Porosity. — ^No  two  atoioff  of  matter  are  supposed  to 
toucli;  or  be  iu  actual  contact  with  each  other^  and  the 
openings  or  spaces  which  exist  between  them  are  called 
PoBES.  This  property  of  bodies,  according  to  which  their 
atoms  are  thus  separated  by  yacant  places,  is  called  Po- 
rosity. 

The  reasons  for  believing  tbat  the  atoms  or  particles  of 
matter  do  not  actually  touch  each  other,  are,  that  every 
form  of  matter,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  can,  by 
pressure,  be  made  to  occupy  a  smaller  space  than  it  origin- 
ally filled.  Therefore,  as  no  two  particles  of  matter  can 
occupy  the.  same  space  at  the  same  time,  the  space,  by 
which  the  size  or  volume  of  a  body  may  be  diminished  by 
presffttre,  must,  before  such  diminution  took  place,  have 
been  filled  with  openings,  or  pores.  Again,  all  bodies  ex- 
pand or  contract  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  cold. 
Now,  if  the  atoms  were  in  absolute  contact  with  each 
other,  no  such  movements  could  take  place. 

The  porosity  of  liquids  may  be  proved  by  mixing  together  equal  measures 
(^strong  alcohol  and  water ;  when  the  resulting  compound  will  be  found  to  oc- 
cupy considerably  less  sgace  than  its  two  constituents  did  separately : — ^in  other 
words,  a  gallon  of  each  liquid  mixed  will  not  form  two  gallons  of  compound. 

6.  Inertia.— Matter  of  itself  has  no  power  to  change  its 

QOVBOKS.— What  are  pores  ?  Are  the  particles  of  matter  In  absolute  contact  ?  How 
may  Hie  porodly  of  Uqoidi  he  shown  f    Has  matter  any  power  in  itself  to  change  its  eon- 
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fitate^  or  form.  If  a  body  is  at  rest,  it  can  not  of  itself 
commence  moving ;  and  if  a  body  be  in  motion,  it  can 
not  of  itself  stop,  or  come  to  rest.  Motion,  or  cessation 
of  motion  in  a  body,  or  any  other  change  of  its  condition, 
requires  a  power  to  exist  independent  of  itself. 

As  the  cause  of  all  the  changes  observed  to  take  place 
in  the  material  world,  we  admit  the  exiatence  of  certain 
forces,  or  agents,  which  govern  and  control  all  matter. 

7.  Force  is  whatever  produces  or  ^opposes  motion  or 
change  in  matter. 

Causes  of  Change.-— All  the  changes  which  we  observe  to 
take  place  in  matter  may  be  referred  to  the  following  causes, 
or  forces : — The  Attraction  of  Gravitation,  Molecu- 
lar Forces — or  forces  acting  only  between  molecules,  or 
particles  of  matter  at  insensible  distances — ^Forces  devel- 
oped through  the  agencies  of  Light  and  Heat,  the  At- 
tractive and  Eepulsive  Forces  of  Electricity  and 
MAGNETiSM—and  finally,  a  force  or  power  which  exists  only 
in  living  animals  and  plants,  which  is  called  Vital  Force. 

Concerning  the  real  nature  of  these  forces,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  We 
suppose,  or  say,  they  exist,  because  we  see  their  effects  upon  matter.  In  the 
present  state  of  science,  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  they  are  merely 
properties  of  matter,  or  whether  they  are  forms  of  matter  itself  existing  in 
an  exceedingly  minute,  subtile  condition,  without  weight,  and  difiused 
throughout  the  whole  universe.  The  general  opinion,  however,  among  sden- 
tiflc  men,  at  the  present  day,  is,  that  ^ese  forces,  or  agents,  are  not  mattei^ 
but  properties,  or  qualities,  of  matter. 

8.  Gravitation— The  Force  of  Gravitation,  or  the  At- 
traction of  Gravitation,  is  the  name  applied  to  that  force  by 
which  all  the  bodies  in  the  universe  at  sensible  distances 
attract  and  tend  to  approach  each  other.  Gravitation  dif- 
fers from  all  other  forces  in  the  fact  that  its  influence  is 
universal ;  that  it  acts  at  all  times,  upon  all  matter,  and 
at  all  distances. 

The  force  of  gravitation  belongs  equally  to  the  smallest  atom  and  to  the 
largest  world,  producmg  those  attractions  which  bind  masses  of  matter  to- 

QtHEBTioNB.— What  occasions  oliange  in  matter  P  What  is  force  ?  Ennmerate  the  great 
forces  of  nature.  What  do  we  know  ooncerning  thefe  forees  7  What  is  gravitation  f  Is 
the  force  of  gravitation  onivexBAl  ? 
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ge&er,  and  restrict  the  motioiifl  of  the  planets  to  regular  orbits.  It  is  the 
force  which  draws  a  small  body,  free  to  move,  toward  a  lai^r. 

Terrestrial  Gravitation  is  that  foroe  by  which  all  bodies 
upon  the  earth  are  attracted  toward  its  center. 

The  measure  of  this  force,  or  the  strength  with  which 
a  body  upon  the  earth  is  attracted  toward  its  center,  is 
cafled  Weight. 

The  attractive  force  which  the  earth  exerts  upon  a  body  is  iffoportioned  to 
its  mass,  or  to  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  it,  and  as  weight  is  merely 
the  measure  of  such  attraction,  it  follows  that  a  body  of  a  large  mass  will  be 
attracted  strongly,  and  possess  great  weight,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  body 
made  up  of  a  small  quantity  of  matter,  will  be  attracted  in  a  less  degree,  and 
poflaess  less  weight  We  recognize  this  difference  of  attraction  by  calling 
the  one  body  heavy  and  the  other  light 

9.  Tarictie*  of  Force.  —  Mo-lecular,  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  Internal  Forces,  are  distinguished  from 
all  the  other  Forces  which  act  upon  matter,  in  this  respect 
— ^that  they  act  upon  particles  or  molecules  of  matter  at 
immeasurably  smaJl  distances  only. 

The  forces  developed  through  the  agencies  of  heat, 
light,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  are  diverse  in  their  na- 
ture, and  affect  different  forms  of  matter  differently.  They 
differ  from  the  force  of  gravitation  inasmuch  as  their  in- 
fluence does  not  appear  to  be  universal  or  constant,  and 
is  apparently  limited  by  distance.  They  differ,  especially, 
from  molecular  forces,  inasmuch  as  their  influence  upon 
matter  is  exerted  at  sensible  distances. 

It  is  not  at  6l  certain  that  the  forces  which  act  upon  matter,  as  above  enu- 
merated, are  all  separate  and  independent  Their  connection  with  each  other 
is  most  intimate,  and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  some  of  them  are  only 
different  manifestations  of  the  same  agent,  or  principle. 

^  10.  Molecular  Forces.— Under  the  designation  of  molec- 
ular forces  are  especially  included  four  different  manifes- 
tations of  force,  or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  varieties  of 


QunnoMfl — ^What  is  Terrestrial  Grayltation  f  What  is  Weight  P  What  are  the  peen- 
Barities  of  molecular  forces?  What  are  the  pecnliaritios  of  the  forces  developed  by  the 
•geneles  of  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism  f  Is  it  certain  that  the  forces  enu> 
merated  are  all  independent  prindptoB?  What  an  inelnded  under  the  head  of  mole- 
colarforoest 
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attiaction.  These  are  Cohesion,  Adhesion^  Cap'illabt 
Attraction,  and  Affinity. 

Although  essentiaUy  diffeting  from  each  other,  these  forces  all  agree  in  one 
remarkable  particular — and  that  is,  their  influence  upon  matter  is  exerted 
only  at  distanges  which  are  immeasurable,  or  insensible.  If  the  particles  of 
a  body  are  separated  from  each  other  to  the  slightest  appreciable  degree,  the 
influence  of  these  attractive  forces  is  instantly  neutralized  or  destroyed. 

11.  Cohesion,  or  Cohesive  Attraction,  is  that  force 
which  binds  together  atoms  of  the  same  kind  of  matter 
to  form  one  uniform  mass. 

The  force  which  holds  together  the  atoms  of  a  mass  of  iron,  wood,  or  stOQe, 
18  cohesion,  and  the  atoms  are  said  to  cohere  to  each  other. 

.  The  effort  required  to  break  a  substance  is  a  measure 
of  the  intensity  or  strength  of  the  cohesive  force  exerted 
by  its  particles. 

When  the  Attraction  of  Cohesion  between  the  particles 
of  a  substance  is  once  destroyed,  it  is  generally  impossible 
to  restore  it.  Having  once  reduced  a  mass  of  wood  or  stone 
to  powder,  we  can  not  make  the  minute  particles  cohere 
again  by  merely  pushing  them  into  their  former  position. 

In  some  instances,  however,  this  may  be  acoomplished  by  resorting  to  ti^ 
rious  expedients.  Iron  may  be  nude  to  cohere  to  iron  by  heating  the  metal 
to  a  high  d^ree,  and  hammering  the  two  pieces  together.  The  particles 
are  thus  driven  into  such  intimate  contact,  that  they  cohere  and  form  one 
uniform  mass.  This  property  is  called  Welding,  and  belongs  only  to  two 
metals,  iron  and  platinum. 

12.  Adhesion,  or  Adhesive  Attraction,  is  that  force 
which  causes  urdike  particles  of  matter  to  adhere,  or  re- 
main attached  tp  each  other  when  united. 

Dust  floating  in  the  air  sticks  to  the  wall  or  ceiling,  through  the  foroe  of 
adhesion.  When  we  write  on  a  wall  with  a  pieoe  of  chalk,  or  charooal,  the 
partides,  worn  off  from  the  material,  stick  to  the  wall  and  leave  a  marie, 
through  the  force  of  adhesion.  Two  pieces  of  wood  may  be  fastened  to- 
gether by  means  of  glue,  in  consequence  of  the  adhesive  attraction  between 
the  particles  of  the  wood  and  the  particles  of  glue. 

13.  Cap'illary  Attraction  is  that  variety  of  molecular 
force  which  manifests  itself  between  the  surfaces  of  solids 
and  liquids. 


QowiiowB.— What  is  cohedonf    What  U  a  measure  of  the  force  of  coliedoii  T    Whal 
birsldingr  Whatliadheiionr  GiteexunpleBofadheaioiL   WbatiseapOlaryatteMtiont 
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Fig.  1. 


,.  The  ordinary  definltioii  (^  Cap'illaiy  AtUaction  is,  that  form  of  attraction 
\rbich  causes  liquids  to  ascend  above  their  level  in  capillarj  tubes.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  strictly  correct,  as  this  force  not  only  causes  an  elevation,  but  also 
1^  depression  of  liquids  in  tubes,  and  is  at  work  wherever  fluids  are  in  contact 
with,  solid  bodies. 

The  name  "  Capillary  Attraction"  originated  from  the  cir- 
oimstanoe  that  this  class  of  phenomena  was  first  observed  in 
small  glass  tubes^  the  bore  of  which  was  not  thicker  than  a 
hair,  and  which  were  hence  called  GapiUary  Tubes^  from  the 
Latin  word  capiUuSj  which  signifies  a  hair. 

The  simplest  method  of  exhibiting  capillary  attraction  is  to 
iiiimerse  the  end  of  a  piece  of  thermometer  tube  in  water  (see 
Fig.  1)  which  has  been  tinted  with  ink.  The  liquid  will  be 
seen  to  ascend,  and  will  remain  elevated  in  the  tube  at  a  con^ 
siderable  height  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel 

The  height  to  which  water  will  rise  in  ca- 
piUaiy  tubes  is  in  proportion  to  the  smallness] 
of  their  diameters. 

This  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
following  simple  experiment  If 
two  plates  of  glass,  A  and  B, 
Fig.  2,  be  plunged  into  water 
at  their  lower  extremities,  with 
their  faces  vertical  and  parallel, 
and  at  a  certain  distance  asun- 
der, the  water  will  rise  at  the 
"  points  m  and  n,  where  it  is  in 

contact  with  the  glass;  but  at 
all  intermediate  pouits,  beyond  a  small  distance  from  the  plates,  the  general 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


level  of  the  surfaces  E,  C,  and  D,  will  corre- 
spond. 

If  the  two  plates,  A  and  B,  are  brought  near 
to  each  other,  as  in  Fig.  3,  the  two  curves,  m 
and  n,  will  unite,  so  as  to  form  a  concave  sur- 
face, and  the  water  at  the  same  tune  between 
them  will  be  raised  above  the  general  level,  E 
and  D,  of  the  water  in  the  vessel.  If  the 
^~  plates  be  brought  still  nearer  together,  as  in 

Kg.  4,  the  watf  r  between  them  will  rise  still  higher,  the  force  which  sustains 
the  column  being  increased  as  the  distance  between  the  plates  is  diminished. 
Illustrations  of  capillary  attraction  are  most  familiar  in  the  experience  of 
eveiy-day  life.     The  wick  of  a  lamp,  or  candle,  lifls  the  oil,  or  melted  grease 


Qin»iioN8.— Hov  may  the  phenomena  of  capillary  attraction  he  illustrated  f  To  irhat 
height  win  water  rise  in  capillary  tubes?  What  are  familiar  examples  of  capillary  ai- 
iiMtion  t 
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^Q  ^  which  supplies  tho  flame  from  a  sor&oe 

often  two  or  three  inches  below  the  point 
of  combustion. 

When  one  end  of  a  sponge,  or  a  lump  of 

sugar  is  brought  into  contact  with  water, 

^m  the  liquid,  by  capillary  attraction,  will  rise, 

Il=  or  soak  up  above  its  level,  into  the  interior 

of  tho  sponge,  or  sugar,  imtil  all  its  pores 

are  filled. 


14.  Affinity  is  that  variety  of  molec'ular  force  or  attrac- 
tion which  unites  atoms  of  unlike  substances  into  com- 
pounds possessing  new  and  distinct  properties. 

Oxygen,  for  example,  unites  with  iron,  and  forms  oxyd  of  iron,  or  iron- 
rust,  a  substance  possessing  different  and  distinct  properties  from  either  iron 
or  oxgyen.  In  like  manner,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  two  gases  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  appearance  from  common  air,  unite  to  form  water,  a  liquid. 

When  the  particles  of  different  substances  are  united  together  by  the  force 
of  aflBnity,  the  compound  formed  possesses  properties  entirely  different  from 
that  of  its  constituents,  and  in  no  respect  resembles  a  mixture,  which  is 
merely  a  mechanical  union  of  bodies — as  when  salt  is  mixed  with  sand.  The 
forces  of  adhesion  or  capillary  attraction  may  closely  unite  unlike  particles  of 
matter  together,  but  they  do  not  effect  any  change  in  the  nature  or  properties 
of  the  particles  acted  upon.  AfBnity,  on  the  contrary,  entirely  changes  the 
properties  of  the  unlike  particles  which  it  unites,  and  by  so  doing  produces 
combinations  which  possess  entirely  different  qualities. 

The  action  of  gravity  and  of  the  several  molecular  forces  may  be  illustrated 
by  referring  to  a  particular  form  of  matter,  as,  for  example,  water.  The  force 
of  afiOnity  binds  together  the  atoms  of  the  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  to 
constitute  an  atom,  or  molecule  of  water ;  cohesion  unites  the  particles  of 
water  thus  formed  into  drops,  or  larger  masses ;  adhesion  causes  the  union  of 
water  with  the  surfaces  of  different  substances,  thereby  producing  the  pheno- 
menon which  we  call  "wetting;"  capillary  attraction  causes  water  to  rise 
above  its  level,  or  "  soak  up"  as  it  is  termed,  in  a  sponge,  or  other  porous 
substance;  while  the  force  of  gravity  causes  coherent  quantities  of  water  to 
fall  as  rain,  or  to  move  down  inclined  surfaces  in  the  form  of  rivers,  brooks,  eta 

15.  Repnision. — In  opposition  to  the  several  attractive 
forces  which  act  upon  matter,  a  repulsive  force  also  ex- 
ists, the  tendency  of  which  is  to  separate  the  particles  of 
matter  from  one  another. 


QiTEBTioirs.— What  is  aflSnity  ?  What  are  illustrationB  of  affinity  f  How  do  the  com- 
pounds of  matter  formed  throngh  the  force  of  affinity  differ  from  a  mixture  f  How  do 
the  forces  of  adhesion  and  capillary  attraction  differ  from  affinity?  How  may  the  ae- 
tipB  of  gravity  and  the  molecular  forces  be  illustrated  f  What  force  acta  in  opposition  to 
the  attractive  forces  7 
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The  redstance  experienced  in  attempting  to  compress  a  enibstanoe  is  the 
result  of  the  opposition  of  the  repulsive  force  which  pervades  its  particles 
and  the  effort  required  to  effect  a  compression  is  a  measure  of  the  intensity 
of  the  repnlslve  force. 

A  dew-drop  resting  upon  a  leaf  is  not  in  actual  contact  with  its  suriaoe, 
bat  is  sustained  at  a  little  distance  above  it  by  the  force  of  repulsion.  In- 
genious experimentation  has  proved  that  when  two  glasses^  one  slightly  con- 
vex and  the  other  flat,  are  placed  upon  each  other,  and  pressed  together  with 
a  force  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  they  still  remain  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  of  the  thickness  of  the  top  of  a  soap-bubble  before  it  bursts, 
or  at  least  l-4450th  of  an  inch.  If  we  compress  a  certain  quantity  of  gas,  as 
common  air,  and  then  allow  it  to  dilate,  by  removing  aU  restraint,  it  will  ex- 
pand without  limit,  and  fill  every  really  empty  space  which  is  open  to  it 
This  takes  place  through  the  agency  of  an  internal  repulsive  force,  'wluch 
tends  to  drive  the  particles  from  one  another. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  whether  the  repulsive  force,  which  appears  to 
influence,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  particles  of  all  matter,  is  a  separate 
and  independent  principle,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  heat  or 
of  electricity,  or  of  both  these  forces  combined.  'Heat,  in  its  influence  upon 
matter,  always  acts  as  a  repulsive  force,  and  is  always  opposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  cohesion. 

16.  Elasticity'. — That  property  of  bodies  known  as  Elas- 
ticity is  the  result  of  the  joint  action  of  the  repulsive  and 
attractive  forces ;  and  substances  are  said  to  be  more  or 
less  elastic,  according  to  the  facility  with  which  they  re- 
gain their  original  form  and  dimension  after  the  force 
which  has  compressed  or  extended  them  is  removed. 

17.  Three  Forms  of  Matter.— According  as  the  attractive 
or  repidsive  forces  prevail,  all  bodies  will  assume  one  of 
three  forms  or  conditions — ^the  solid,  the  liquid,  or  the 
a'ee-i-form,*  or  gaseous  condition. 

18.  Solids. — A  solid  body  is  one  in  which  the  particles 
are  so  strongly  held  together  by  the  attractive  force  of 
cohesion,  that  the  body  maintains  its  form  or  figure  under 
all  ordinary  circumstances. 

If  the  force  of  cohesion  acted  exclusively  upon  matter,  every  substance* 
would  possess  insuperable  solidity,  hardness,  and  tenacity. 


*  A'er-i.fi>rm,  having  the  form,  or  reaemblance,  of  air. 


Quiiiiioiys.-- What  evidence  is  fhere  of  the  existence  of  a  repnlsiTe  force?  What  la 
dttrtleity?  What  are  UhiBtraflonB  of  the  influence  of  a  repnisive  force  f  Under  what 
fhiM  fonns  or  conditions  does  matter  ezlst  7    What  is  a  solid  body  ? 
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19.  liquids. — ^Aliqtiid  bodyisone  in  which  the  piaTticles 
of  matter  are  held  together  so  slightly  by  the  force  of  co- 
hesion that  they  move  upon  each  other  with  the  greatest 
facility. 
Hcnoe  a  liquid  can  never  be  made  to  assmne  any  particolar  form  exoepk 
vthat  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  incloaed. 

^  20.  Gaseous  Bodies. — An  a'er-i-form  or  gaseous  bodyiiS 
one  in  which  the  particles  of  matter  are  not  held  together  by 
any  force  of  cohesive  attraction,  and  but  for  the  restrain*' 
ing  influence  of  the  force  of  gravity  would  entirely  sepa^ 
rate  and  move  off  from  one  another. 

A  gaseous  body  ig  generally  invisible,  and,  like  the  air  surrounding  ua^ 
affords  to  the  sense  of  touch  no  evidence  of  its  existence  when  in  a  state  of 
complete  repose.  Gaseous  bodies  may  be  confined  in  vessels,  whence  they 
exclude  liquids,  or  other  bodies,  thus  demonstrating  their  existence,  though 
invisible,  and  also  their  im^netrability. 

21.  Change  of  ConditioD . — ^Most  substances  can  be  made  to assumd 
successively  the  form  of  a  solid,  a  liquid,  or  a  gas.  In  soUds,  the  attractive 
force  is  the  strongest ;  the  particles  keep  their  places,  and  the  solid  retains  its 
form.  But  If  we  heat  a  solid  body,  as  for  example  a  piece  of  ice,  or  sulphur,  we 
weaken  the  force  of  cohesioa  which  binds  the  partides  together,  and  allow 
the  repulsive  force  to  prevail;  the  particles  of  the  sohd  thereby  become  mov- 
able upon  themselves,  and  we  say  the  body  melts,  or  becomes  liquid.  In 
liquids  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  are  nearly  balanced,  but  if  we  sup- 
pjQ^  5^  ply  an  additional  quantity  of  heat,  we  de- 

stroy the  attractive  force  altogether,  and 
increase  the  repulsive  force  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  liquid  assumes  the  form  of  a 
gas,  or  vapor,  in  which  the  separate  par- 
ticles tend  to  fly  off  fr6m  each  other.  By 
reversing  the  proeess,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  withdrawing  the  heat,  we  can  diminish 
or  destroy  the  repulsive  force,  and  cause 
the  attractive  force  again  to  predominate— 
the  body  returning  to  its  former  conditions^ 
first  of  a  liquid,  then  of  a  solid. 

The  power  of  the  repulsive  force  gen- 
erated by  heat  is  strikingly  illustrated  in 
the  conversion  of  water  into  steam.  In  a  cubic  inch  of  water  converted  into 
steam,  the  particles  will  repel  each  other  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  space 


QvBtnoKS.— What  is  « liquid  7  What  is  an  a'^er-i-fomii  or  gaaeouB  body  7  Vn^mt  what 
ciFeamstaiMMs  will  a  body  aasume  the  form  of  a  lolld,  a  Uqiad,  or  »  fM  f  WhftI  «xpwl* 
nwnt  illastnttos  th«  repoliiTO  pow«r  of  heat 


# 

oooapied  fay  the  steam  will  be  1700  times  greater  than  that  ooeupied  by  thtf 
water.  Mg.  5  illiutrates  the  oompamtiye  difference  between  the  bulk  of  steam 
and  the  bulk  of  water. 

22.  Ethereal  Condition* — ^Recent  hiyestigations  in  aoienoe  have  ren- 
dered it  probable,  that  matter,  in  addition  to  the  three  separate  states  or  oon- 
sistencies  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  presented  to  ua-HSolid,  liquid,  and  gaseoa»— - 
exists  also  in  a  fourth  state,  which  is  called  the  ethereal  It  is  supposed  that, 
all  space— -that  existing  between  the  planets  and  other  heavenly  bodies^ 
equally  with  that  existing  between  the  atoms,  or  molecules  of  every  sub- 
stance, even  the  most  densie — ^is  pervaded  by  an  extremely  rare,  imponder- 
al^le^  and  hi^y  dastic  medium,  or  fluid  ibrm  of  matter,  termed  Ethsb. 
This  sabstance,  like  air,  Is  b^ieved  to  be  eapable  of  motion,  and  of  receiving 
and  transmitting  vibrations,  which  vibrations  by  their  action  on  the  ordinary 
forms  of  matter,  are  supposed  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  heat,  light,  eleo 
tricity,  etc.,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vibrations  of  air  occasioned  by  a 
sounding  body  produce  the  phenomena  of  sound. 

23.  Hatter  Indegtrnetible.— All  the  researches  and  in- 
yestigations  of  science  teach  us  that  it  is  impossible  hy  nat- 
ural operations^  to  either  c^ate  or  destroy  a  single  particle 
of  matter.  The  power  to  create  and  destroy  matter  belongs 
to  the  Deity  alone.  The  quantity  of  matter  which  exists, 
in  and  upon  the  earth  has  never  been  diminished  by  the 
annihilation  of  a  single  atom. 

When  a  body  is  consumed  by  fire,  there  is  no  destruction  of  matter :  it  has 
only  changed  its  form  and  position.  When  an  animal  or  vegetable  dies.  and. 
decays,  the  onginal  form  vanishes,  but  the  particles  of  matter,  of  which  it  was 
once  composed,  have  merely  passed  off  to  foim  new  bodies  and  enter  into  new 
combinations. 

24.  Force  Indeitruetlblc— Recent  investigations  in 
science  seem  to  prove  that  force  is  equally  as  indestructible 
as  matter  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  destruction  of  force  ;  consequently  the  amount  of  force 
in  operation  in  the  earth,  and  possibly  throughout  the 
universe,  never  varies  in  quantity,  but  remains  always  the 
same. 

Some  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  a  belief  in  the  indestructibility  of 
force  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

The  only  mode  in  which  we  can  jud^x>f  the  existence  of  a  force  is  from 
ihe  effects  it  produces,  and  of  these  effects,  that  which  is  the  most  evident  to 

QwMOJi».~Wh»t  tB  flM  Buppoied  etbereal  condition  of  matter,  or  irhat  aA  the  peenli- 
ultiMof  mattor  In  tbiSMOditlon?  la  matter  indMtructtble?  Is  foNe  indtrtmetlUeT 
What  reasons  iadnot  as  to  tMUmro  that  a  foroe  «sa  nothe  d«stroyed? 
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our  senses  is  l^e  power  either  of  producing  motion,  of  arresting  it,  or  of  alter- 
ing its  direction:  whatever  is  capable  of  effiBCting  these  results  is  considered 
as  a  form  of  force.  Motion,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the  indicator  of 
force,  and  wherever  we  perceive  motion,  we  may  be  certain  that  some  force  is 
operating.  Now  it  will  be  found,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  work  is  performed 
-—or,  to  state  it  in  other  words,  in  all  cases  in  which  force  is  exerted  and  ap- 
parently made  to  disappear — ^that  it  has  expended  itself  either  in  setting  into 
action  some  other  force,  or  else  it  has  produced  a  definite  and  certain  amount 
of  motion.  This  motion  when  used  will  again  give  rise  to  an  equal  amount 
of  the  force  which  originally  produced  it  For  example,  we  bum  coal  in  the 
air;  the  force  of  affinity  causes  the  particles  of  coal  to  unite  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air ;  the  coal  changes  its  form,  and  a  quantity  of  heat  remains,  which 
heat  represents  the  chemical  force  expended.  The  heat  thus  developed  is  now 
ready  to  do  work :  it  may  be  employed  in  convertmg  water  into  steam,  and 
the  steam  so  obtained  can,  through  the  medium  of  machmery,  be  applied  to 
the  production  of  motion.  Motion  may  again  be  made  to  produce  heat — as 
through  friction,  for  example— and  recent  experiments  seem  to  show  that  the 
amount  of  heat  so  developed  by  motion,  would,  if  coUected  and  measured, 
prove  to  be  equal  in  amount  to  that  which  produced  the  motion.  The  heat 
produced  by  motion  is  generally  dissipated  and  lost  for  practical  purposes,  but 
it  is  not  absolutely  lost  It  has  been  absorbed,  or  diffiised  through  space,  or 
converted  into  some  other  form  offeree,  which  in  turn  takes  part  in  some  of 
the  great  operations  of  nature,  or  again  ministers  to  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  man.  Numerous  other  &cts  in  support  of  the  view  that  force,  like  matter, 
changes  but  is  never  destroyed,  might  be  adduced.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  interest^  and  has  a  practical  bearing  on  many  of  the  operations  of  chem- 
istry. 

25.  Classification  of  Forces.— All  the  changes  which  take  placein 
matter  through  the  agency  of  the  several  forces  which  act  upon  it  are  considered 
under  three  general  divisions,  or  departments  of  science,  viz..  Physics,  or 
Katural  Philosophy,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  and  Chemis^. 

26.  Natural  Philosophy.— Physics,  or  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, is  that  department  of  science  which  considers  generally, 
all  those  changes  and  phenomena  which  are  observed  to  take 
place  in  matter  through  the  agency  of  the  forces  of  gravi- 
tation, cohesion,  adhesion,  capillary  attraction,  molecular 
repulsion,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  and 
these  several  forces  have  been  termed  the  Physical 
Forces. 

27.  Phyiiology.— Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology  is 


Q!ffWVH0V9.— Under  wha,i  three  general  divisloiis  ere  the  Ibroee  which  ant  upon  matter 
«oiwldere4  f  Whet  forces  are  ooneidered  nnder  the  department  of  Natural  FhUoeophy  f 
What  forcee  under  the  department  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phyiiology  t 
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department  of  science  which  treats  of  the  changes  and 
phenomena  observed  to  take  place  in  matter  through  the 
agency  of  the  vital  force. 

28.  Chemistry.— Chemistry  is  that  department  of  science 
which  relates  exclusively  to  all  those  changes  and  pheno- 
mena which  take  place  in  matter  through  the  agency  or 
influence  of  the  force  of  affinity. 

29.  Chemieal  Action.— Chemical  Action  is  the  term  used 
to  designate  all  those  operations — the  result  of  the  force  of 
affinity — ^by  which  the  form,  solidity,  color,  taste,  smell,  and 
action  of  substances  become  changed  ;  so  that  new  bodies, 
with  quite  different  properties,  are  formed  from  the  old. 

30.  Properties  of  Matter.— The  properties  which  char- 
acterize material  objects  in  general,  may  be  classed  under 
two  heads,  viz.,  physical  and  chemical  properties. 

Pliysieal  Properties.— The  Physical  Properties  of  an  ob- 
ject  are  those  by  which  it  is  most  readily  defined,  or  dis- 
tinguished from  some  other  object.  The  form  of  a  body ;  its 
condition  as  a  solid,  a  liquid,  or  a  gas  ;  its  color,  hardness, 
tenacity,  and  its  relations  to  heat  and  electricity,  are  ex- 
amples of  its  physical  properties.  Physical  properties  are 
independent  of  the  action  which  the  body  exerts  upon 
other  bodies. 

Ckemieal  Properties.— The  Chemical  Properties  of  a 
body  are  those  which  relate  essentially  to  its  action  upon- 
other  bodies,  and  to  the  changes  which  the  body  either 
experiences  itself,  or  causes  to  take  place  in  other  bodies 
by  contact  with  them. 

The  physical  properties  of  such  a  substance  as  sulphur,  are,  its  peculiar  odor, 
its  yellow  ooknr,  its  brittleness,  its  czystallme  structure,  its  specific  grayity,  the 
&cility  with  which  it  exhibits  electrical  attraction  when  rubbed,  and  the  like 
similar  qualities,  all  of  which  are  independent  in  a  great  degree  of  each  other, 
and  are  so  distinctive  in  -their  character  that  our  senses  inform  us  at  once 
that  the  substance  in  question  is  sulphur,  and  not  some  other  form  of  matter. 

If  we  would  now  enumerate  the  chemical  properties  of  sulphur,  it  would 

QuKsnovB — ^Whftt  is  chemistry?  Define  chemieal  action.  Under  what  tiro  heads 
may  the  properties  of  material  otjects  he  classed?  What  are  the  physical  properties 
of  a  body?  What  are  chemical  properties?  niasirate  the  distinctioD  hetweeo  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  iolphor. 
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be  necesaaiy  to  refer  to  those  operations  by  which  the  body  beoomes  changed 
and  loses  its  distinctive  character — such  as  the  ease  with  which  it  takes  fire, 
its  insolubility  in  water,  and  its  Bolubflity  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  it  unites  with  iron,  sQver,- copper,  and  many  other  of  the 
metals. 

Had  there  been  but  one  kind  of  matter  in  the  universe,  it  could  have  pos- 
sessed only  physical  properties,  and  the  laws  of  Natural  Philosophy  would 
have  explained  all  the  phenotnena  and  changes  whicti  could  possibly  have 
taken  place  in  it  As  the  character  or  composition  of  this  one  form  of  mat- 
ter, moreover,  ooold  not,  imder  the  circumstaooes,  have  been  changed  by  the 
action  of  any  different  substance  upon  it,  it  could  not  have  possessed  any 
chemical  properties,  and  no  idea  could  have  been  formed  by  an  intelligent 
being  of  any  such  department  of  knowledge  as  chemistry. 

The  connectioD,  however,  between  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  is 
most  intimate;  and  all  chemical  changes  are  influenoed  to  such  an  extent  by 
the  action  of  the  physical  forces,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  is  requisite  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
chemical  phenomena.  Especially  is  this  the  case  as  respects  the  forces  mani- 
fested through  the  agency  of  Heat^  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism;  and  a. 
brief  review  of  these  subjk^ts  is  generaHy  regarded  as  a  necessary  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  science  of  Chemistry.  The  first  part  of  this  work  is  there* 
fore  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  action  of  the  physical  forces 
so  &r  as  they  are  concerned  in  producing  chemical  changes,  or  in  character- 
izing cb^ff'iofti  pbaiomena.!!' 


CHAPTER   I.  ^V 

ON   THE  CONNECTION   OF  GRAVITY,    COHESION^  ilJHESlON, 
AND  CAPILLABT  ATTRACTION  WITH   CHEMICaI  ACTION. 

SECTION   I. 
GRAVITY. 

31.  Conneetion  of  Grayity  with  Chemieal  Pbenomena.— 
The  influence  of  the  force  of  gravity  on  matter  is  never 

*  It  hu  been  Msamed,  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  that  the  student  is  conversant 
irith  the  goieral  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  no  attempt  has  therefore  been 
made  to  treat  the  subjects  of  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  and  M^netism  In  any  other  than 
a  general  manner,  and  with  special  reference  to  their  oonneotlon  with  chemieal  pheno- 


Qunxiows.— What  connection  is  there  between  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  f 
Is  gravity  influenced  by  changes  in  the  condition  of  matter  7 
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affocted  by  any  change  which  may  take  place  in  the  fonn 
or  condition  of  the  matter  itself. 

.  A  pound  <tf  water  is  attracted  by  the  inflaenoe  of  grayity  toward  the  cen- 
ter of  the  earth  with  a  certain  d^^ree  of  force,  and  as  weight  is  the  measure 
of  gravity,  we  express  the  exact  amount  of  this  attractive  force,  by  saying 
that  the  water  weighs  a  pound  If  we  deprive  this  particular  quantity  of 
water  of  heat,  sufficient  to  fineeze  and  convert  it  into  ice— «  solid— it  will 
still  weigh  a  pound ;  if  we  convert  the  same  quantity  of  water  into  steam  by 
the  addition  of  heat,  it  will  occupy  a  space  seventeen  hundred  times  greater 
than  before — ^yet  the  steam  produced  will  be  attracted  by  the  force  of  gravity 
equally  with  the  water  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  will  oontinae  to  weigh  a 
pound. 

As  the  action  of  grayiiy,  therefore,  is  never  suspended,  and  as  the  smallest 
particle  of  matter  can  not  be  annihilated  by  any  operation,  we  are  enabled  to 
test  tiie  accuracy  of  eveiy  ehemieal  process,  and  ascertain  the  true  composition 
of  bodies  by  proving  the  weight  of  the  compound  to  be  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  substances  which  produce  it 

82.  Use  9t  the  Btlinee.— The  halance  is  to  the  chemist 
what  the  compass  is  to  the  mariner,  and  before  its  intro- 
duction as  a  mean?  of  verifying  experiments,  the  whole 
science  of  Chemistry  was  a  collection  of  disconnected  and 
separate  facts  and  theories. 

Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period'  it  was  supposed  that  common 
air,  or  gases,  did  not  possess  weight ;  and  this  eiror,  which  was  necessarily 
accompanied  with  most  absurd  notions  respecting  the  constitution  of  air  and 
gases,  prevailed  until  the  experiment  of  weighing  them  was  tried,  when 
thegr  were  found  to  be  attracted  by  gravity  equally  with  all  other  kinds  of 
flatter. 

Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  generally  taught  and  believed  that 
when  a.  body  was  burned,  a  portion  of  its  substance  was  lost  Lavoisier, 
an  eminent  French  philosopher,  proved  the  contrary  by  carefully  burning  a 
body,  and  then  weighing  all  that  was  left  unconsumed  by  the  fire,  and  aS 
the  invisible  products  that  escaped  He  found,  that  instead  of  there  being 
a  loss  of  matter,  there  was  a  gain,  and  thus  by  a  simple  experiment  overthrew 
at  once  ideas  respectmg  the  nature  of  fire  and  combustion  that  had  prevailed 
fix-  centuries  previous. 

The  ,great  distinction,  according  to  Professor  Liebig,  between  Chemistry  and 
Katural  Philosophy,  is  that  the  one  weighs  and  the  other  measures. 

33.  Two  Great  Systems  of  Weights.— Two  great  systems 
of  weights  are  recognized  throughout  the  civilized  world  in 


QussnOKS. — Give  an  Ulnstratf  on.  What  relation  does  the  balance  anstain  to  the  opera- 
llAu  of  the  chemist  ?  What  fkots  Illustrate  the  use  of  the  balance  in  eflbcting  r^fi»nif;a| 
dbeoveries  f    What  two  sTstemB  of  weights  are  recognized  ? 
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Chemistry  and  in  all  other  operations.     These  are  known 
as  the  English  and  French  Systems. 

34.  Tbe  English  System  of  Weights.— The  smallest  de- 
nomination of  weight  made  use  of  in  the  English  System 
(the  one  generally  used  in  the  United  States)  is  a  grain. 
The  Parliament  of  England  passed  a  law  in  1286,  that 
82  grains  of  wheat,  well  dried,  should  weigh  a  penny- 
weight. Hence  the  name  grain  applied  to  this  measure 
of  weight. 

It  was  afterward  ordered  that  a  pennyweight  should  be  divided  into  only 
24  grains.  Grain  weights  for  practical  purposes  are  made  by  weighing  a  thin 
plate  of  metal  of  uniform  thickness,  and  cutting  out,  by  measurement,  such  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  as  will  weigh  one  grain.  In  a  like  manner,  weights 
may  be  obtained  for  chemical  purposes  which  weigh  only  the  1,000th  part  of 
a  grain. 

Seven  thousand  grains  constitute  a  pound  avoirdupois, 
and  from  this  pound  all  measures  of  capacity  have  been 
derived  by  Act  of  the  English  Parliament. 

Thus  a  standard  gallon  is  by  law  as  much  distilled  water  as  will  weigh  ten 
pounds,  or  70,000 .  grains ;  and  a  measure  holding  exactly  this  quantity  of 
water  is  a  gallon  measure.  By  subdividing  the  gaDon  we  obtain  smaller 
measures,  quarts,  pints,  etc. 

85.  Freneh  System  of  Weights.— The  French  System  of 
Weights  is  constructed  on  a  different  plan,  and  is  distin- 
guished for  its  great  simplicity — all  its  divisions  being 
made  by  ten.  It  is,  therefore,  sometimes  called  the  deci- 
mal system. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  this  system  of  weights  is  ahnost  uniyersaUy 
adopted  for  all  sdentiflc  operations,  and  is  gradually  being  mtroduoed  into 
England  and  the  United  States.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  important  that  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  based  should  be  understood. 

The  basis  of  the  French  System  is  an  invariable  dimen-> 
sion  of  the  globe,  viz.,  a  fourth  part  of  the  earth's  merid- 
ian, or  a  fourth  part  of  a  circle  passing  round  the  earth 
(lengthwise),  and  intersecting  at  the  poles. 


Ql7amo2rt.~Wh«t  is  tht  smalleit  weight  reeognized  in  the  English  System  P  WhAt 
is  a  pound  avoirdnpoisf  Hoir  are  measures  of  capacity  derired  from  measures  of 
weight?  What  is  aa  English  gallon P  What  is  the  distinguishing  pecuUaritj  of  tlw 
French  system  of  weights?   Where  is  the  French  system  used  ?   What  is  ito  basis? 
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Via.  6.  The  circle  N  E  S  W,  Fig.  6,  represents  a 

I  meridian  of  the  earth ;  and  a  fourth  part  of 

ths  circle,  or'  the  distance  N  E,  constitutes 

the  dimension-  on  which  the  French  System 

I  is  founded. 

This  distance,  which  was  accu- 

I  rately  measured,  is  divided  into 

ten  million  equal  parts  ;  and  a 

I  single  ten  millionth  part  adopted 

I  as  a  measure  of  length,  and  called 

a  Tnetrc, 

A  metre  is  about  three  feet  and  a  quarter  in  length,  or  about  thirty-nine 
En^ish  indies.  By  multiplying  or  dividing  the  metre  by  ten,  aU  the  larger 
and  smaller  measures  of  length  are  obtained.  For  indicating  measures  smaller 
than  a  metre,  Latin  terms  are  used ;  for  indicating  measures  larger  tiian  a 
metre,  Greek  terms.    Thus — 


Smaller  Measures. 
Hetro. 

Decimetre  =-  1-lOth  metro. 
Centimetre—  1-1 00th  metro. 
MHlimetro  — 1-lOOOth  metre. 


Larger  Heasares. 
Metre. 

Decametre  ■—  10  metres. 
Hectometre— i  100  metres. 
Kilometre  —  1,000  metres. 
Kyriametre— 10,000  metres. 


The  system  of  weights  was  formed  from  measures  of  length  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  A  box,  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  was  taken,  measuring  one  centi- 
metre in  every  direction.  This,  filled  with  distilled  water  at  its  greatest 
density  (at  a  temperature  of  39*^  Fahrenheit's  thermometer),  was  taken  as  the 
tmit  of  the  decimal  weights,  and  called  a  gramm^ — ^a  quantity  equal  to  about 
fifteen  English  grains.  The  gramme,  multiplied  and  divided  by  ten,  gives  all 
the  other  larger  or  smaller  weights.    Thus — 

SmaUer  Weights.  Larger  Weights. 

Gramme.  Gramme. 

Decigranmie  —      1-1 0th  gramme.    Decagramme  > 

Centigramme-"-   1-lOOth  gramme. 

Milligraomie— l-l,000ch  gramme. 


10  grammes. 
Hectogramme—  100  grammes. 
Kilogramme  ««  1,000  grammes. 
Myriagramme— 10,000  grammes. 


The  kilogramme  corresponds  in  its  use  in  all  commercial  transactions  with 
the  English  pound.    Its  weight  is  equal  to  about  2^  pounds  avou^lupois. 


•  Pronounced  (7mm. 


QuiSBTioirB. — ^What  is  the  Metre  of  the  French  system?  How  are  the  larger  and 
smaller  measures  of  length  derived  from  the  Metre  ?  How  is  the  system  of  weights  de- 
rived from  tlie  measures  of  length  ?    What  is  a  Kilogramme  ? 
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36.  Constrnetion  of  Pi^7/ 

the  Balance.— The  bal- 
ance used  for  all  deli- 
cate chemical  experi- 
ments is  constmcted  in 
the  most  perfect  man- 
ner. The  point  of  sup- 
port of  the  beam  (see  Fig.  7)  is  a  wedge  of  hardened 
steel  with  a  sharp,  knife-like  edge,  which  rests  upon  a  flat 
plate  of  polished  agate.  The  points  of  support  of  the  two 
scale-pans  are  often  constructed  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  all  nice  experiments  the  balance  must  be  screened  from  cuiients  of  air, 
and  the  bodies  weighed  must  haye  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere— otherwise  currents  of  air,  ascending  and  descending^ 
will  be  produced,  which  will  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  weight. 

Balances  are  at  the  present  time  constructed  for  chemical  operations^  so 
deHcate  and  exact,  that  they  are  able  to  indicate  the  weight  of  a  thousandth 
part  of  a  grain. 

For  the  experiments  described  in  this  book,  a  common  apothecaries^  balance 
is  all  that  is  requisite. 

3*7.  Weight  Compared  with  Bnlkt— If  equal  bulks  of  matter  of 
different  kinds  be  compared  together,  they  will  be  found  to  differ  greatly  in 
weight  Platinum,  the  heayiest  body  known,  is  upward  of  200,000  times  bA 
dense,  bulk  for  bulk,  as  hydrogen. 

Specific  Gravity  .-^The  specific  gravity,  or  specific  weight 
of  a  body,  is  its  weight  as  compared  with  the  weight  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  some  other  substance^  assumed  as  the 
standard  of  comparison. 

Absolute  Weight.— The  absolute  weight  of  a  body  is  the 
weight  of  its  entire  mass,  considered  without  any  reference 
to  its  bulk,  or  volume. 

The  weight  of  a  body,  as  determined  by  the  ordinary  process  of  weighing, 
is  it9  absolute  weight. 

Pure  water,  at  a  temperature  of  60^  Fahrenheit,  has  been  selected  as  the 
standard  for  comparing  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  different  solids  and 
liquids ;  and  oonunon  air,  dry,  and  at  a  temperature  of  60^  Fahrenheit,  and 


QUSSTION&— What  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  balance  aa  used  for  chemical  investiga- 
fUms  f  What  preeantions  are  to  be  observed  in  nice  experiments  1  How  do  eqnal  hollui 
of  different  substances  compare?  What  Is  specific  graylty,  or  specific  weight?  What 
la  absolute  weight? 
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30  incbes  presBtire  of  tlie  barometer,  as  the  itandord  for  oompariDg  the  weights 
of  equal  yolames  of  dififerent  gases  and  vapors. 

Attration  is  giyen  to  temperature^  and  to  tbo  pleasure  of  the  atmosphoie, 
becatise  the  bulk  of  all  substanoes  seDBibly  raries  with  changes  in  these  con- 
ditions. 

Water  hmBg  been  selected,  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  the  question  to 
be  settled  in  the  deteiminatioQ  of  the  spedfic  graviiy  of  a  body  is  simply  this 
— 4iow  much  heavier  or  lighter  is  a  given  bulk  of  a  substance,  than  an  equal 
bulk  of  water  ?  The  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  found  by  the  following 
general  rule : 

38.  Weigh  first  the  hody  in  air;  and  afterward  weigh  it 
when  suspanded  in  water.  It  will  be  obeerved  to  weigh 
less  in  water  than  in  air.  Subtract  the  weight  in  water 
from  the  weight  in  air,  and  divide  the  weight  in  air  by 
the  difference ;  the  quotient  will  be  iiie  specific  gravity 
re(iuired. 

This  rule  is  based  upon  tho  iact,  that 
a  solid  when  weighed  in  water  loses 
weight  equal  to  the  water  it  displaces ; 
and  the  bulk  of  tlie  water  displaced  is 
exactly  equal  to  its  own. 

Suppose  a  piece  of  gold  weighs  in  tiio 
air  19  grains,  and  in  water  18  grains; 
the  loss  of  weight  in  water  will  bo  1 ; 
19-5-1—19,  the  specific  gravity  of  gold. 

Fig.  8  represents  the  arrangement  of 

'  the  balance  for  taking  specific  gravities^ 

and  the  manner  of  suspending  the  body 

in  water  from  the  scale-pan,  or  beam, 

by  means  of  a  fine  thread,  or  hair. 

39.  The  specific  gravity  of 
"liquids  is  easily  determined  in 
the  following  manner.  A  bottle  capable  of  holding  ex- 
actly 1,000  grains  of  distilled  water  is  obtained,  filled  with 
water,  and  balanced  upon  the  scales.  The  water  is  then 
removed,  and  its  place  supplied  with  the  liquid  whose  spe- 
cific gravity  we  wish  to  determine,  and  the  bottle  and  con- 
teats  again  weighed.  The  weight  of  the  fluid,  divided  by 
the  weight  of  the  water,  gives  the  specific  gravity  required. 


QDEanoiTB.— What  are  the  standards  of  specific  gravity  ?  How  may  the  specific  gravity 
of  BoHds  be  determined  f  lTp<m  what  principle  la  this  nde  founded  1  How  akay  the  spedfio 
Btvrttj  of  liqoidji  be  determined? 
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Fig.  9. 


Thus,  a  bottle  holding  1,000  grains  of  distilled  water,  will  hold  1,845  grains 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  1,845-*- 1,000— 1.845,  the  specific  gravity  of  sulphuric  acid  ; 
or  this  liquid  is  1.845  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

40.  The  specific  gravity  of  liquids  may  also  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of 
a  balance,  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  Hydrometer. 

The  Hydro'meter.— This  consistsof  a  hol- 
low glass  tube,  on  the  lower  part  of  which 
a  spherical  bulb  is  blown,  the  latter  being 
filled  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  small 
shot,  or  quicksilver,  in  order  to  cause  it 
to  float  in  a  vertical  position.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tube  contains  a  scale  gradu- 
ated into  suitable  divisions.    (See  Fig.  9.) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  hydrometer  will  sink  to  a  greater 
or  less  depth  in  different  liquids ;  deeper  in  the  lighter 
ones,  or  those  of  small  specific  gravity,  and  not  so  deep 
in  tliose  which  are  denser,  or  which  have  great  specific 
,  gravity.    The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  may,  there- 
I  fore,  be  estunated  by  the  number  of  divisions  on  the 
scale  which  remain  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  liquid. 
Tables  are  constructed,  so  that,  by  their  aid,  when  the 
number  on  the  scale  at  whidi  the  hydrometer  floats  in  a  given  liquid  is  de- 
tenmned  by  experiment,  the  specific  gravity  is  expressed  by  figures  in  a  col- 
umn directly  opposite  that  number  in  the  table. 

'  The  liquid  whose  specific  gravity  ia  to  bo  determined,  is  usually,  for  conve- 
nience, placed  in  a  narrow  vessel  or  jar  (see  Fig.  9),  and  the  zero  point  on  the 
scale  of  the  hydrometer  is  always  placed  at  that  point  where  the  instrument 
will  float  in  pure  water.  The  numbers  on  the  scale  read  either  up  or  down, 
acoordmg  as  the  liquid  to  be  tested  is  either  heavier  or  lighter  than  water. 

For  the  testing  of  alcohol  and  spirituous  liquors,  a  particular  form  of  hy- 
drometer is  used,  called  the  "  alcoholo'meter."  This  is  so  graduated  as  to 
indicate  the  number  of  parts  of  pure  alcohol  in  a  hundred  of  liquid ; — ^perfectly 
pure,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  absolute"  alcohol,  being  100,  and  pure  water  1. 

In  the  arts,  a  French  hydro'meter,  known  as  Beavme%  and  an  English  in- 
strument known  as  Twaddell's,  so  called  from  their  makers,  are  much  used. 
Dealers  and  manufacturers  of  spirituous  liquors,  syrups,  oils,  leys  for  soap- 
making,  etc.,  in  buying,  selling,  or  compounding,  are  accustomed  to  mdicato 
the  strength  or  quality  of  their  products,  by  saymg  that  they  stand  at  so  many 
degrees  Beaum6,  or  TwaddeU. 


QuxsTioKB.— What  is  a  hydrometer?  Upon  what  principle  may  the  spedfie  graTity 
of  a  liquid  be  determined  by  the  hydrometer?  How  is  the  hydrometer  graduated? 
What  is  an  alcoholometer  ?  What  are  the  iostmmentB  known  aa  Beaam6  and  Twad- 
deU? 
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The  practical  value  of  the  hydrometer  in  the  arts  as  a  labor-saTing  Inven- 
tion, is  very  great  The  soap-maker,  by  dipping  the  instrament  into  his  ley, 
and  noticing  the  pomt  at  which  it  floats,  knows  at  once  by  experience  whether 
it  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  convert  his  grease  into  soap ;  the  salt-boiler,  by 
a  like  observation,  is  enabled  to  judge  how  long  his  brine  must  be  boiled  be- 
fore ssJt  will  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  his  ketties ;  and  the  bleacher  has  in  a 
like  manner  a  sure  check  against  the  use  of  bleadiing  liquors  of  etreng^  suf* 
ficient  to  damage  his  fabrics.  So  in  very  many  other  industrial  processes  also 
the  hydrometer  is  equally  usefuL 

41.  Specific  Gravity  of  Gaiei.— In  principle,  the  metliod 
of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  gases  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  the  case  of  solids.  A  flask,  or  glohe,  is 
first  weighed  empty,  then  when  filled  with  air,  and  a  third 
time,  when  the  gas  whose  specific  gravity  is  sought  for, 
has  been  substituted  for  air.  The  difference  between  these 
respective  weights  furnishes  the  data  for  calculating  the 
specific  gravity  required. 

42.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  body  constitutes  one  of  its  most  important  and 
distinguishing  physical  characteristics.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  mineral  known 
as  iron  pyri'tes  resembles  gold  in  cglor  so  closely,  that  it  is  often  mistaken 
by  the  unskilled  for  that  metal  It  may,  however,  be  at  once  distinguished 
from  gold  by  the  difference  in  specific  gravity,  an  equal  bulk  of  gold  being 
nearly  four  times  as  heavy. 

SECTION    II. 

COHESION. 

43.  Gohesion  and  Chemical  Action.— The  force  with 
which  like  particles  of  matter  are  held  together  by  the  in* 
fluence  of  cohesion,  or  what  is  termed  the  "  strength  of  ma^ 
terials,''  although  of  great  importance  in  all  the  operations 
of  the  mechanic,  the  engineer,  and  the  architect,  has  com- 
paratively little  to  do  with  Chemistry.  Variations,  how- 
ever, in  the  cohesion  and  aggregation  of  the  particles  of 
a  particular  snbstance,  modify,  to  a  considerable  extent^  the 
nature  and  rapidity  of  chemical  action  upon  it. 

Thus  gunpowder,  for  example,  when  in  the  form  of  a  hard  cake,  or  as  fine 
dust,  bums  comparatively  slowly,  as  in  what  is  termed  a  slow  match,  or  fuse; 

QuxsnoHB. — ^Explain  fhe  practleal  value  of  the  hydrometer  as  a  labor-aavlng  expedient 
How  may  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  be  determined  ?  Is  the  specifle  gravity  of  a  sub- 
Btanee  one  ot  its  importsBt  charaeterlstlcs  ?  What  is  the  relation  of  the  foroe  of  cohesion 
to  chemical  actkm  ? 
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but  m  tiie  ibrm  of  fine  gndosi  each  portion  qnicklj  ignitee,  and  an  dmost  in- 
Qtontaneons  ezplosioa  oocarai 

As  a  general  rule,  the  cohesion  of  a  body  diminifihes  as 
its  temperature  increases.  A  heated  liquid  forms  smaller 
drops  than  a  cold  one.  Sulphur,  of  all  bodies,  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  its  consistency  increasing,  after  melt- 
ing, as  its  temperature  rises. 

In  liquids,  notwithstanding  the  fi^edom  with  which  their  particles  glide 
over  each  other,  there  still  eidsts  an  appreciable  amount  of  oohesioD.  This  is 
shown  by  the  &ct  tha4  every  detached  drop  of  a  liqixld,  as  a  dew-drop  upon 
alea^  always  assumea  a  rounded  form— a  globe  or  sphere  being  the  figure 
which  will  contain  the  greatest  amount  of  matter  within  a  given  surfece. 

This  influence  of  cohesion  is  beautifully  shown  in  the  case  of  two  liquids 
Which  do  not  mix  with  each  otiier,  but  which  have  preciaely  the  same  spedhc 
gravity,  as  is  the  case  with  oil  and  alcohol  of  a  certain  degree  of  dilution. 
If  a  little  oil  be  poured  into  weak  alcohol,  it  remains  suspended  within  it  in 
the  form  of  a  perfect  spherical  mass.* 

44.  liflipidand  Yis'eonsliqnids.— Liquids,  according  to 
the  difference  of  cohesive  force  which  exists  among  their 
particles,  have  received  the  distinctive  names  of  limpid 
and  vis'cous. 

Limpid  Liquids  are  those  which,  like  ether,  alcohol,  etc., 
display  great  mobility  of  their  particles.  Bubbles  pro- 
duced in  such  liquid?  by  agitation,  quickly  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, break,  and  disappear. 

,  TU'jCoai  Llqnidjs  are  thosein  which  the  particles  are  held 
together  so  strongly,  by  the  force  of  cohesion,  that  they 
Biove  sluggishly  upon  one  another.  Oil,  syrup,  gum- 
water,  etc.,  are  examples  of  viscous  liquids. 

*  This  experiment  maj  be  sueceflsfnlly  and  easily  performed  by  the  teacher  in  the  fol- 
tbiring  manner : — Oil  will  float  upon  the  flur&ee  of  water,  but  irlll  shdc  to  the  bottom  of 
itrong  aloohol ;  If  ve,  therefore,  pour  a  portion  of  alcohol  into  a  glass,  and  put  in  a  glo> 
bnle  of  oil  (oUre  oil  is  preferable),  the  spirit  will  float  above  It,  and  the  oil  wfll  have  the 
fbtia  9f  ft  flatiftned  spheroid.  If  we  now  add  a  little  water,  and  mix  It  earefoUy  with  the 
■pirit  without  breaking  the  floating  mass  of  the  oil,  it  will  be  seen  to  swim  higher  up  in 
the  spirituous  medium  and  present  less  flatness,  and  by  conttnnlng  to  eareftilly  add  water, 
we  may  at  last  bring  the  oU  to  the  very  eenter  of  the  flnid,  where  it  wffl  awnme  the  Ibrm 
of  a  pevfeet  sphere. 

.  QinBmoHB.i—Wfaat  relation  exists  between  cohesion  and  temperature  ?  Does  the  eohe- 
slne  force  influence  the  partSoles  of  liquids?  Why  is  a  dew-drop  ipherical  in  shape? 
What  experiment  illustratea  the  e(^iesloD  of  liquids  ?  Into  what  two  danes  may  liquid! 
be  divided?    What  is  a  limpid  liquid ?    What  is  a  Tiaeons  liquid ? 
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45.  Tariations  of  Coheiion  ii  Solidi.— Those  proper- 
ties of  solid  bodies  which  we  denomiDate  hardness,  soft- 
ness^ brittleness,  malleability,  and  ductility,  are  occasioned 
by  variations  of  the  cohesive  force.  The  cause  of  these  va- 
riations, or  the  reason  why  one  metal  should  be  malleable 
and  another  ductile,  or  why  the  same  substances  should 
possess,  under  different  circumstances,  different  degrees  of 
hardness,  is  not  fully  understood. 

The  most  trifling  variations  in  the  external  circmnstances  to  which  a  body 
is  subjected,  win  often  prodace  the  most  extraordinaiy  differences  in  its  hard- 
ness, brittleness,  ductility,  and  malleability.  A  piece  of  steel  slowly  cooled 
from  a  red  heat  is  soft,  and  may  be  easily  cut  with  a  file,  or  stamped  with  a 
die;  bat  the  same  piece  of  steel,  if  heated  to  redness  and  suddenly  cooled, 
becomes  extrraaely  hard,  and  as  brittle  as  glass.  Gold  is  one  of  the  most 
ductile  of  metals,  bat  if  a  mass  of  melted  rolL  be  exposed  to  tlie  mere  fumes 
of  antimony,  it  loses  its  ductility  altogether  ^ 

46.  Hardness. — The  hardness  of  a  body  is  measured  by 
its  power  of  scratching  other  substances. 

The  variations  in  the  degree  of  hardness  presented  by 
different  bodies,  often  furnish  the  mineralogist  and  chem- 
ist with  a  valuable  physical  test,  by  which  they  are  en- 
abled to  distinguish  one  mineral  from  another.  For  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  such  comparisons  a  table  has  been 
constructed,  by  taking  ten  well-known  minerals,  and  ar- 
ranging them  in  such  a  way  that  each  is  scratched  by  the 
one  that  follows  it.  Such  a  table  is  known  as  the  Scale 
of  Hardness ;  and  by  comparing  any  unknown  mineral 
with  this  scale,  its  comparative  degree  of  hardness  may 
be  at  once  determined. 

For  example,  suppose  a  body  neither  to  scratch  nor  to  be  scratched  by 
pore  quartz,  or  rock  crjrstal,  which  is  No.  T  of  the  table,  its  hardness  -is  said 
to  be  ^ ;  i^  however,  it  should  scratch  quartz,  and  not  scratch  the  topaz, 
vhioh  is  Na  8  of  the  table,  its  hardness  would  be  said  to  be  between  1  and 
8.  Very  many  differedt  minerala  have  the  same  external  appearance,  and  by 
the  sight  alone  can  not  be  distinguished  from  each  other ;  but  by  the  employ- 

*  See  CrTStaUization. 

QuiRfOHB.^-Whafe  physical  properties  of  bodies  are  due  to  variations  of  the  cohesiTe 
force?  How  is  the  hardness  of  a  body  measared?  What  is  the  aeale  of  hardness f 
Boir  is  the  scale  of  hardness  used,  and  what  are  its  adyantages  hi  determining  the  char. 
Mterof  mineralBr 
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ment  of  this  test,  a  differenoo  in  their  physical  or  chemical  composition  maj 
be  at  once  recogniaed.*  ^ 

\ 

SECTION    III. 

AD^ESIOH  AllD  CAKLLART  ATTRACTION. 

47.  Adbcsion  and  Cbemieal  Action.— The  force  of  ad- 
hesion is  exerted  between  substances  in  eveiy  form  or 
condition.  When  it  occurs  between  solids,  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  that  resistance  to  motion  which  is  termed 
/riction. 

As  a  general  rule,  friction  is  greater  between  surfaces 
of  the  same  substances  than  between  those  of  unlike  sub- 
stances. Thus  an  iron  axle  moving  in  an  iron  box  or 
socket,  experiences  a  greater  amount  of  friction  than  if 
revolving  in  a  brass  socket. 

We  reduce  the  amount  of  friction  between  two  sur&ces  by  interposing  some 
substances,  like  grease,  oil,  black-lead,  etc.,  the  particles  of  which  have  veiy 
little  cohesion. 

The  valuable  properties  of  cements  and  mortars  depend 
entirely  upon  the  operation  of  the  force  of  adhesion.  The 
fact,  jalso,  that  different  kinds  of  cement  are  required  for 
joining  together  different  materials,  proves  that  adhesion 
acts  with  varying  degrees  of  force  between  different  kinds 
of  matter. 

Thus,  glue  or  gum  may  be  used  for  joining  pieces  of  paper  or  wood,  but 


*  The  foUoiring  is  the  scale  of  hardness  genenlly  adopted :~ 
1.  Talc.  t.  Feldspar. 

S.  Compact  gjrpsnm.  7.  Limpid  quarts. 

8.  Calcareous  spar.  8.  Topaz. 

4.  Fluor  spat*.  9«  Sapphire,  or  Conmdam. 

Si  Apatite  (phosphate  of  Ume)*  10.  Diamond. 

Each  of  these  minerals  is  harder  than  those  which  precede  it,  and  Is  softer  than  soy 
which  follow  it 

Teachers  and  pupils  can,  with  the  exception  of  No.  10,  the  diamond,  easily  obtain  the 
materials  necessary  to  construct  the  scale  of  hardness  as  above  given.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
tained, put  up  in  a  neat  box,  of  most  philosophical  instruments  dealers,  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. 

QuxsnoHS.— In  what  manner  is 'the  force  of  adhesion  exerted?  What  is  friction  ? 
Under  what  circumstances  is  ftiction  the  greatest  f  How  may  friction  be  diminished  t  To 
what  are  the  valuable  properties  of  oements  and  mortars  due?  What  facts  prove  the 
varying  force  of  adhesion? 
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thej  vOl  not  answer  for  cementing  glass  or  china ;  while  for  the  tmion  of 
marble,  brick,  or  stone,  a  cemeDt  containing  lime  is  required. 

Q^nerally,  the  force  of  adhesion  is  inferior  in  strength 
to  the  force  of  cohesion  :  but  in  some  instances  the  oppo- 
site is  true. 

Thus,  in  detaching  glue  from  the  sur&oe  of  wood,  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  portions  of  the  wood  are  torn  off  by  the  glue,  on  account  of  the 
£)rce  of  adhesion  between  the  two  bodies  proving  stronger  than  the  force  of 
cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the  wood. 

The  property  of  water  to  adhere  to  solid  surfaces  and  wet  them,  and  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  a  drop  of  oil  over  the  surfhce  of  water,  are  illustrations  of 
the  force  of  adhesion  between  solids  and  liquids,  and  between  different 
li^ds. 

Some  experiments  seem  to  show  that  the  force  of  adhesion  may  even  over- 
come  the  force  of  affinity  under  some  circumstances.  Thus,  when  vinegar 
19  filtered  through  pure  quartz  sand,  the  first  portion  that  runs  through  is  de- 
prived of  nearly  all  its  acid,  and  the  vinegar  will  not  pass  through  unchanged 
until  the  sand  has  become  charged  with  add. 

48.  Surface  Aetion. — As  adhesion  takes  place  solely  be- 
tween the  surfaces  of  bodies,  it  is  evidjent  that  whatever 
circumstances  affect  surface  must  essentially  influence  th<3 
exertion  of  the  force  of  adhesion.  It  has  accordingly  been 
found  that  by  minutely  subdividing  a  body,  and  thus  in- 
creasing its  extent  of  surface,  we  generally  increase  the 
effect  of  adhesion. 

A  cubic  Inch  of  matter  cut  into  little  cubes,  each  l-2400th  of  an  inch  on 
the  edge,  wiU  exhibit  a  sur&ce  of  exactly  100  square  feet 

All  pulverized  bodies,  by  reason  of  their  great  extent  of  surface,  attract 
moistare,  or  the  vapor  of  water,  and  also  aur,  so  that  by  exposure  to  the  at- 
ino8[diere  they  increase  in  weight  to  a  considerable  extent 

A  most  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  extent  of  surface  &cilitates  the 
action  of  adhesion  is  found  in  the  case  of  charcoal.  When  wood  is  heated 
apart  firom  the  air,  certain  portions  of  matter  which  compose  its  structure  are 
driven  off  by  the  action  of  the  heat,  and  the  charcoal,  which  remains  behind, 
i3  left  foil  of  little  pores,  or  openings.  In  this  way  an  enormous  extent  of 
sorfaoe  is  acquired,  so  much  so,  that  a  cubic  inch  of  good  charcoal  is  esti- 
mated to  have  a  sur&ce  of  at  least  a  hundred  square  feet  By  reason  of  such 
aa  extended  sur&ce,  the  effect  of  the  force  of  adhesion  existing  between  char- 


QimnoiTB. — ^Why  Is  not  i^oe  suitable  for  cementing  glass  or  china  ?  Does  the  force  of 
•dbeaion  ever  prove  snperior  to  the  force  of  cohesion  ?  What  are  Ulnstrations  of  adhe- 
4oa  between  solids  and  liquids  !  What  InflaencehaB  sarfkce  upon  adherion?  Why  do 
noit  pnlveiixed  suhetanoes  attract  moistnie  ?  How  does  charcoal  illastrate  the  inflnenoe 
flf  iuiace  apoa  the  force  of  adhesion? 
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ooal  and  varioaa  liquids  and  gases  is  greatly  increased.  Thus,  it  has  been 
found  that  freshly-burned  charcDal  is  capable,  through  the  force  of  adhesion 
.alone,  of  absorbing  or  condensing  upon  its  surface  from  80  to  90  times  its  own 
bulk  of  certam  gases ;  and  that  it  absorbs,  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  so  much 
water,  as  to  increase  in  weight  by  nearly  one  fifth. 

All  coloring  matters  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances, have  likewise  the  property  of  adhering  to  charcoal — a  circumstance 
which  has  been  turned  to  great  practical  advantage  in  the  arts. 

Other  substances  beside  charcoal,  ezert^  by  reason  of  their  peculiar  ex- 
tension of  surface,  a  similar  influence  on  the  force  of  adhenon.  Metallic 
iHatinum,  finely  divided,  is  even  more  remarkable  in  its  effects  than  charcoal, 
and  is  capable  of  absorbing  eight  hundred  times  its  bulk  of  oxygen  gas. 
This  oxygen  must  be  contained  withm  it  in  a  state  6f  condensalaon  very 
like  that  of  a  liquid.  In  a  like  manner,  every  porous  body  attracts^  through 
the  force  of  adhesion,  air  and  moisture  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  action 
of  the  force  being  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  jwrosity,  or  the  sur&oe 
exposed.  A  field  whose  soil  is  finely  divided  and  kept  porous  by  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  suffers  less  tcom  drought  than  one  simfiarly  atuated  which  is 
partially  or  wholly  uncultivated.  It  is  not  improbable^  also^  that  plants  are 
-assisted  in  obtaining  nutriment  fix>m  the  air,  through  the  influenoe  of  an  ad- 
hesive force  acting  between  the. sui&oes. of  their  leav^  and  the  oonstituentB 
of  the  atmo^here. 

49.  Capillary  Attraction.— The  phenomena  produced  by 
the  agency  of  the  force  of  capillary  attraction  are  similar 
in  character  to  those  produced  by  the  force  of  adhesion. 
Indeed,  according  to  some  authorities,  capillary  attraction 
is  merely  a  variety  of  adhesion.*  The  fact,  however,  that 
capillary  attraction  both  elevates  and  depresses  the  sur- 
faces of  liquids,  seems  to  prove  that  there  are  essential 
differences  between  these  two  forces. 

The  two  distinguishing  manifestations  of  capillary  attraction  may  be  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  following  experiments : — 

If  a  liquid  be  poured  into  a  vessel,  as  water  in  glass,  whose  iddes  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  wetted  by  it,  the  Cquid  will  be  elevated  above  the  general 


*  Aoeordlttg  to  the  Utosk  and  beet  sntrined  kypotheBto  on  fhlt  «iild«k|  liM  phcmonieiia 
of  eapillinry  atkraetton  «re  due  not  only  to  «n  t^^estre  Attraction  betiryea  the  liqald  and 
tiie  ■did,  hnt  Also  to  a  eontractile  force  existing  on  the  firoe  anrfaise  of  evety  liquid,  and 
which  is  increased  or  diminished  in  a  given  direction  by  the  convexity  or  concavity  o^this 
eorfaee. 


'  Qo>*noin^**-Wliat  other  fiiets  ittostrato  the  inflneaoe  of  aiufMe  action  f  Do  the  phe* 
iHMnena  of  ca|ii]lary  attraotion  nsBrabla  those  of  adhesion;  How  may  the  two  distin- 
guishing manifestatiions  of  capillary  force  be  exhibited  I 


Fig.  11. 
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«u^  jQ  lerel  of  its  sur&ce  at  tbe  points  wliere  it  toochea  tho 

'  I  sides  of  the  vessel    This  is  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

H,  however,  the  liquid  is  poured  into  a  vessel  whose 
Aides  are  of  such  a  nature  that  thej  are  not  wetted  bj 
it,  as  in  tbe  case  of  quicksilver  in  glass  vessel,  then  the 
liquid  will  be  depressed  below  the  general  level  of  its 
sur&ce  at  the  points  where  it  oomes  in  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  This  is  shown  in  Hg.  11. 
In  like  ntannei;  if  we  plunge  a  small  tube  of  glass  into 
vster,  the  liqi^d  will  rise  in  it  above  the  general  level ;  ^^*  ^^' 

but  if  we  plunge  it  into  metcuiy,  the  liquid  wHl  be  de- 
.pressed  below  tbe  general  levd,  or  will  not  enter  the 
iubeatall. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experiment,  that  water,  through 
the  finoe  of  capflbuy  attraction^  can  be  made  to  pass 
through  a  crevice  the  width  of  which  is  less  than  one 
iialf  of  the  millionth  of  an  inch. 

Njotwithstanding  the  force  whioh  capillary  attraction 
exerts  to  cause  liquids  to  rise,  or  pass  into  tubes  of  small 
diameter,  it  can  not  of  itself  establish  a  flowage,  or  con- 
tinaous  current.  If,  however,  a  part  of  the  liquid  be  re- 
moved fix)m  the  end  of  the  capillary  tube  by  evaporation, 
or  other  agency,  an  additional  portion  will  be  pushed  for- 
ward by  capillary  force  to  supply  its  place,  and  in  this 
way  a  current  may  be  established. 

An  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  case  of  an  oil-lamp^  the  wick  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  abundle  of  capillary  tubes.  So  long  as  the  lamp  remains 
nnMgfated,  the  wick,  although  full  <^f  oil  never  overflows;  but  when  the  lamp 
is  lighted,  and  the  oil  burned  off  from  the  top^  a  current  is  at  once  created. 

Different  liquids  do  not  appear  to  be  equally  suscept- 
ible to  the  ac^n  of  the  capillary  force.  Thus,  if  we  rep- 
resent the  height  to  which  water  will  ascend  i^  a  capillary 
tabe  by  100,  the  height  to  which  alcohol  will  ascend  in  the 
same  tube  wiU.be  only  40,  and  a  solution  of  common  salt 
in  water,  88. 

50.  Filtratioi. — The  process  of  filtration,  or  the  separa- 
,tion  of  impurities  from  liquids  by  straining,  or  filtering 
them  through  some  porous  substance,  is  the  result  of  the 

Quamaxrs. — Can  capiUaiy  force  prodaoe  a  current  of  liquid  through  the  pores  of  a  sub- 
■taaeet  Are  an  Hqnlds  derated  to  the  lame height  In  capillary  tabes?  Uponirhat  doea 
tfaeproowB  of  iUtratioa  depend? 
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action  of  capillary  force.  The  pores,  or  interstices  which 
exist  between  the  particles  of  the  substance  used  as  a 
filter,  are  really  little  capillary  tubes  through  which  the 
liquid  passes,  leaving  the  solid  impurities  contained  in  it 
behind. 

Wlien  a  drop  of  ink,  or  chocolate  fklls  upon  doth,  or  blotting-paper,  it  pro- 
duces a  dark  central  spot  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  a  paler  colored  liquid. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  particles  of  the  liquid  only  are  enabled  to  di& 
fuse  themselves,  or  "spread,"  as  it  is  termed,  through  the  pores  of  the  ma- 
terial That  appearance  of  the  skin  which  accompanies  a  contusion,  and  is 
termed  "black  and  blue,"  is  a  similar  phenomenon — the  result  of  a  separation 
of  the  coloring  and  denser  matters  of  the  blood  from  the  watery  portions,  by 
a  process  of  filtration  thror^h  the  pores  of  the  tissues. 

In  chemical  operations,  coarse  sand,  or  cloth,  is  sometimes  used  to  form 
filters,  but  most  generally  a  variety  of  porous,  or  unsized  paper  (blotting- 
paper),  is  employed.  Writing-paper  can  not  be  used  for  filtration,  as  its  pores 
are  filled  up  with  glue,  or  starch.  For  a  like  reason,  ink  does  not  ^*  spread" 
on  this  kind  of  paper. 

A  paper  filter  is  prepared  by  folding  a  circular  piece  of  unsized  paper  into 
the  form  of  a  quadrant,  which  is  then  opened  to  form  a  cone.  It  is  generally 
fitted  into  a  funnel,  which  is  supported  upon  a  stand.    (See  fig.  12.) 

Pig.  12. 


V 


/^filtered  liquid  is  termed  B,fiUrate. 

51.  En'dosmosis.— When  two  liquids  which  are  capable 
of  mixing  with  each  other,  as  alcohol  and  water,  are  sep- 


QuBsnoirs.— Why  can  not  *^  sised,'*  or  vriting-paper,  be  used  for  filtration  ?    How  is  a 
paper  filter  prepared  ?    What  is  a  filtrate  ?    What  is  endosmosis  f 
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arated  by  a  subBtance,  or  partition  which  is  porous,  each 
will  pass  through  the  partition  in  opposite  directions,  in 
order  to  mix  with  the  other.  The  exchange,  however, 
always  takes  place  in  unequal  proportions,  so  that  the 
volume  of  one  liquid  increases  while  that  of  the  other 
diminishes.  This  phenomenon  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Endoamosis. 

The  name  Endoaemoae,  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  ^^io  go  iiij" 
is  applied  to  designate  the  stronger  current,  because  it  penetrates  into  the 
opposite  liquid ;  while  the  name  Extmnaae,  which  signifies  "  io  go  ou^;"  is  ap- 
plied to  the  weaker  current 

The  phenomena  of  endosmosis  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  e^ 


Fig.  13. 


periments : — ^If  some  alcohol  be  placed  in  a 
bladder,  the  neck  of  which  is  tightly  tied, 
and  the  bladder  be  sunk  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  the  water  will  pass  into  the  bladder 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  distend  it,  even  to 
bursting. 

The  same  result  may  be  also  shown  more 
effectively  by  means  of  an  instrument  called 
the  endosmometer.  This  consists  (see  Fig. 
13)  of  a  bladder  filled  with  alcohol,  which 
is  tightly  &stened  to  one  end  of  a  tube  and 
inserted  in  a  vessel  of  water — ^the  tube  being 
sustained  in  a  vertical  position.  As  the 
water  mtroduces  itself  through  the  pores 
of  the  bladder  the  liquid  rises  in  the  glass 
tube,  and,  if  the  action  be  continued  suffi- 
ciently long,  it  win  rise  to  the  top  and  over- 
flow. Such  an  instrument  as  this  may  be 
kept  in  operation  a  long  time,  the  liquid 
flowing  continually  over  the  top  of  the  tube. 
^  At  the  same  time  that  the  water  is  passing 
^  from  without  into  the  bladder  to  reach  the 
W.  alcohol,  a  very  small  quantity  of  alcohol  is 
™-2^  passing  through  the  bladder  in  a  contrary 
dh-ection  to  reach  the  water. 
The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  of  endosmosis  is  as  follows : — ^The 
pores  of  the  bladder,  or  any  other  like  substance,  are  merely  short  capiUaiy 
tabes  through  which  the  water  passes  by  the  force  of  capillary  attraction. 
If  the  bladder  be  distended  with  air  and  sunk  under  water,  the  water  will  fill 
the  tubes,  but  will  not  discharge  itself  in  the  interior,  since  capillary  force 


QunnoNS.— What  is  the  origin  and  derivation  of  the  name  ?    What  experiments  iUns- 
trate  the  phenomena  of  endosmoflris  !    How  is  endosmosis  explained  ? 
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alone  can  not  egtablieh  a  oontinnous  moyement  But  when  the  bladder  k 
filled  with  alcohol,  the  case  is  different ;  since  the  alcohol  dissolves  away  the 
water  as  fiist  as  it  reaches  the  interior,  and  thus  produces  a  constant  and  rapid 
.corrent. 

The  reason  that  the  water  pasqes  in  more  rapidly  than  the  alcohol  pesBBS 
out,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  water  adheres  more  strongly  to  the  walls  qi 
the  bladder  thaathe  alcohol  does— 4nd  of  any  two  liquids,  that  ^hiph  most 
fbeely  wets  the  porous  dividing  partition  wfll  always  Aqw  in  the  stronger 
current 

Any  two.liquids  may  be  used  to  exhibit  ^e  action  of  endosmosis,  provided 
that  they  have  different  degrees  of  attraction  for  the  bladder,  and  a  strong 
tendency  to  mix  with  each  other.  Thus,  in  the  above  experiment  a  solution 
of  gum,  of  salt,  or  of  sugar  in  water,  might  have  been  substitated  in  place  <€ 
the  aloohoL 

Very  thin  plates  of  slate»st(me,  or  of  baked  day,  may  be  also  used  In  place 
of  a  bladder,  or  membrane. 

The  force  with  which  a  liquid  will  pass  thiough  a  pore 
to  mingle  with  another  liquid  beyond  is  very  great— oc- 
curring in  some  instances  in  opposition  to  a  pressure  of 
from  forty  to  seventy  pounds  upon  a  flquare  in^. 

An  India-rubber  bottle,  filled  with  sulphuric  et^r,  and  carefiiUy  closed, 
win  gradually  empty  itself  if  placed  in  either  alcohol  or  water^  If  filled  with 
alcohol,  it  distends  itself  in  etiier,  but  empties  itself  in  water;  if  filled  with 
water,  it  distends  when  placed  in  either  alcohol  or  ether. 

If  a  bladder  ccmtaining  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water  bo  hung  up  in  the 
air,  the  water  wifi  gradually  escape  throu^  the  membrane^  leaving  the  strong 
eptnt  behmd.  In  the  aame  manner,  if  strong  alcohcA  be  placed  in  a  wine- 
glass covered  with  porous  paper,  the  water  contained  in  it  escapes^  and  the 
spirit  increases  in  strength. 

Endosmotic  action  exercises  an  important  influence  in 
many  of  the  operations  of  chemistry,  and  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life. 

The;  power  whii&  plants  poflsess  of  absoriMhg  nutritive  matter  from  tiie 
soil,  through  the  deheal^  flbeni  of  their  roots,  is  supposed  to  be  due  in  port 
,  to  the  action  of  eiidosmo6i& 

AU  nutriDQcnt  taken  up  by  the  organs  of  the  body,  reaches  the  interior  of 
the  system  by  passing. (^oug'/i  animal  membranes  in  the  fiuid  state.  The 
fi)Od  we  eat  paases  fix>m  the  mouth  tibarough  the  throat  to  the  stomacK  The 
^trticturo  of  the  membiaoes  which  line  the  throat  is  such,  that  fluids  can  not 
pass  through  them,  but  tha  walls  of  tiie  fitoraadi  and  of  the  intestines  ave 

OrnnoRSr-^Wbaft  determines  tbe  npldSfty  tf  Cha  tiro  eaneitts  In  end«Rnotle  aetloiir 
Under  what  circamstances  will  different  liqnidB  exert  thii  aotlon?  Does  endoamoiia 
exert  an  inflnenee  upon  chemical  and  physiological  operationaf  What  are  iUiutmtioiw 
of  thisfaett 
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dlfferentiy  oonstitatecl,  and  at  these  points  endoemotio  ^u^n  is  oontinoaUy 
and  energetically  going  on  within  us. 

Endosmotic  action  takes  placd  between  di£ferent  gases 
much  more  powerfully  than  between  diflferent  liquids.  N6 
iuatter  what  the  thickness,  or  thinness  of  the  porous  sub- 
stance separating  two  gases  inay  be,  currents  are  estab- 
lish^ through  ]t>  until  the  media  on  both  sides  have  the 
same  chemical  composition. 

ThQ  following  simple  experiment  shows  this  action : — ^If  we  tie  over  tDe 
mouth  of  a  gla^  jar  filled  with  carbonic  add  gas^  a  thin  sheet  of  India  rubber, 
and  expose  the  whole  to  the  air,  the  car*  p^    , . 

bodio  acid  will  pass  out  so  &6t  that  the 
cover  will  be  depressed  by  the  external 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  the  jar.  (See  a,  Pig.  14.)  If, 
on  the  contrary,  we  fill  the  jar  with  air, 
and  place  it  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
add,  the  movement  takes  place  in  an 
opposite  direction— a  littfo  air  flows  out 
of  the  bottle  into  the  carbonic  add,  but  so 
large  a  quantity  of  the  gas  passes  the 
typposite  way,  that  the  India  rubber  swells 
out,  and  caps  the  bottle  like  a  dome.  (See 
ft,  Kg.  14.) 

62.  Biffnsioil  of  6a »es.— Connected  with  this  subject 
is  another  interesting  class  of  phenomena,  known  as  the 
diffusion  of  gases. 

When  two  liquids  which  are  wanting  in  any  attraction 
for  each  other^  as  oil  and  water,  are  mixed  together,  they 
separate  after  standing  at  rest,  and  arrange  themselves 
aicxsording  to  their  specdfic  gravities,  the  heaviest  at  the 
bottom  and  the  li^test  at  the  top.  If,  however,  a 
Eght  and  heavy  gas  are  once  mixed  together,  no  sepa- 
imtioiii  takes  place,  but  the  two  renaain  permanently  in- 
termiDgled. 

14;  has  also  been  found  that  every  gas,  or  gaseous  mix- 
ture, possesses   the    power    of   diffusing   itself  equally 


.  Qmifra9ffr--Does  endoonotiie  aetion  take  place  between  different  gases?  What  are 
JttwtrstloQf  ofitr  Wbat  ia  meanl!  by  the  diffusion  of  gases?  Hoir  Is  each  gas  affected 
•s  regards  the  preseao^  of  aapt^  gas  ? 
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through  every  other  gas  with  which  it  is  brought  in  con- 
tact, and  this,  too,  in  opposition  to  the  action  of  their 
weight,  or  gravity, 

Fig.  15,  "^^  carbonic  add  gas  is  twenty-two  times  heavier  than 

hydrogen  gas,  but  if  a  jar  filled  with  hydrogen  be  placed  with 
its  mouth  downward  over  the  mouth  of  a  jar  filled  with  car- 
bonic acid,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15,  the  two  will  diSbse  them- 
selves so  completely  that  in  a  few  moments  each  jar  will  con- 
tain equal  quantities  of  both  gases. 

Each  gas  appears  to  act  as  void,  or 
empty  space  for  another,  or,  in  other  words, 
it  spreads,  or  expands  into  the  space  occu- 
pied by  another  gas,  as  if  it  were  a  vacuum. 
The  same  law  applies  also  to  vapors. 

Thus,  as  much  steam  can  be  forced  into  a  space  filled  with 
dry  sur,  as  into  a  q>aoe  abscdutely  devoid  of  air,  or  any  other 
substanca' 

This  force,  or  law,  regulating  the  diffusion  of  gases,  is  one 
of  great  practical  importance  in  the  operations  of  nature,  and 
is  often  referred  to  as  a  most  remarkable  evidence  of  design 
on  the  part  of  the  Creator.  Thus,  carbonic  acid,  which  is  a 
deadly  poison  when  inhaled,  is  one  and  a  half  times  heavier  than  common 
air.  The  atmosphere  contains  about  one  part  in  two  thousand  of  this  gas^ 
uniformly  diffused  through  it — ^the  same  quantity  being  present  in  air  col- 
lected on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  and  on  the  level  sur&ce  of  the 
earth.  If  the  law  which  produces  such  a  complete  diffusion  were  suspended, 
this  heavy  gas  would  accumulate  under  the  influence  of  gravitation  as  a  bed 
or  layer  in  the  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  render  the  immediate  sur- 
&ce  of  the  earth  uninhabitable. 

By  reason  of  this  same  law  of  difflision,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  whidi  is 
abundantly  formed  in  every  process  of  combustion  and  in  resputition,  and  the 
noxious  gases  discharged  fix)m  sewers,  and  fix)m  all  decaying  matter,  are  si- 
lently and  speedily  dispersed,  and  prevented  firom  accumulating. 

The  equable  dififhsion  of  vapor  of  water  through  the  atmosphere,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  law,  is  no  less  important  than  the  diffusion  of  gases. 
But  for  such  diffusion,  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  would  have  assumed 
the  condition  of  an  arid  desert.  Water  is  800  times  more  dense  than  air,  yet 
the  particles  of  water  in  the  form  of  vapor  ascend  into  the  atmosphere,  and 
diffusing  themselves  everywhere  throughout  its  substance,  give  rise  to  the 
phenomena  of  dew  and  rain. 
It  is  through  the  operation  of  this  principle,  also,  that  we  are  enabled  to 

QunnoKS. — ^What  practical  bearing  has  the  law  of  diffusion  npon  the  eoDstitotion  of 
the  atmosphere  f  What  upon  the  condition  of  the  earth's  surface  ?  How  is  it  tbat  ir« 
are  enabled  to  pereeire  the  odor  of  volatile  sabstances  at  a  distanoe  ? 
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perceive  and  enjoy  at  a  distance  the  fragrant  odors  which  arise  ttom  volatile 
substances ;  and  were  its  action  suspended,  the  sense  of  smell  would  be  nearly 
unknown  to  ua 

53.  Diffusion  of  liquids.— Liquidsof  different  densities, 
which  are  susceptible  of  mixing,  will,  when  brought  in 
contact,  gradually  become  intermingled,  by  a  law  some- 
what resembling  that  which  governs  the  difihsion  of  gases. 

Thus,  if  pure  water  be  carefoUy  poured  upon  a  strong  solution  of  salt  or  of 
sugar,  the  lighter  fluid  will  at  first  float  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  heavier ;  but 
after  a  time  the  two  will  mingle  together  more  or  less  uniformly.  In  like 
nuumer,  a  drop  of  ink,  or  other  similar  coloring  matter,  win  difftise  itself 
through  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

54.  Solution. — When  the  adhesion  between  the  parti- 
cles of  a  solid  and  those  of  a  fluid  is  more  powerful  than 
the  force  of  cohesion  which  binds  together  the  particles  of 
the  solid,  the  power  of  cohesion  will  be  entirely  overcome, 
or  suspended,  and  the  substance  is  said  to  dissolve,  or 
undergo  solution  in  the  liquid.  In  this  way  sugar  or  salt 
dissolves  in  water,  rosin  or  camphor  in  alcohol,  and  lead 
or  silver  in  mercury. 

A  body  is  said  to  be  insoluble  when  the  adhesive  force 
exerted  by  a  liquid  upon  its  particles,  is  not  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  cohesive  force  which  binds  them 
together. 

Any  thing  which  weakens  the  force  of  cohesion  in  a  solid  favors  solution. 
Thus,  if  a  substance  be  reduced  to  a  powder,  it  dissolves  more  quickly,  both 
from  the  larger  extent  of  sur&ce  which  it  exposes  to  the  action  of  the  liquid, 
and  lirom  the  partial  destruction  of  cohesion  between  its  particles.  In  the 
same  way  beat,  by  diminishing  the  force  of  cohesion,  generally  promotes  the 
process  of  solution.  Some  substances,  however,  as  lime,  for  example,  dis* 
solve  more  freely  in  cold  than  in  warm  water. 

"^  55.  Saturation. — When  a  liquid  has  dissolved  as  much 
of  a  solid  as  it  is  capable  of  doing,  it  is  said  to  be  satu- 
rated. When  this  occurs,  the  force  of  adhesion  between 
the  liquid  and  the  solid  becomes  reduced  to  an  equality 
with  the  force  of  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the 
solid,  and  the  act  of  solution  ceases. 

QramoKS.— What  is  nndentood  bj  the  dlflhsioii  of  liqnids  f    What  are  illastratloiis  of 
Bqnid  difbrion  f    What  is  solution  ?    When  is  a  body  said  to  be  insoluble  f    What  dr* 
I  &Tor  the  solution  of  a  solid  ?    What  is  saturation  f 
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56,  FrteipitatiOB. — When  a  solid  body  dissolves  in  a 
liquid,  the  property  of  cohesion  is  not  destroyed,  but 
merely  overcome,  or  suspended  by  the  superior  force  of 
adhesion.  If  this  latter  force  is  in  turn  weakened,  or 
overcome,  the  force  of  cohesion  acquires  an  ascendancy, 
and  the  particles  in  solution  unite  again  to  form  a  solid. 
A  solid  thus  reproduced  and  separated  from  a  liquid,  is 
called  a  Precipitate. 

Thus,  the  common  solution  of  camphor  is  fonned  by  dissolving  tho  camphor 
gum  in  alcohol  If  water  be  added  to  this  solution,  the  alcohol  at  once  mixes 
with  the  water,  and  abandons  the  camphor,  which  immediately  resumes  itf 
solid  form,  and  &lls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel — it  is  precipitated.  : 

The  precipitation  of  a  solid  from  its  solution  may  also  be  effected  by  several 
other  methods : — 

Espectally  may  this  be  acoomplififaed  by  changii^  the  character  of  the  sub' 
stance  held  in  solution,  by  bringii^  in  ccutact  with  it  another  body  with  whick 
it  is  able  to  unite  chemically,  and  form  an  insoluble  compound.  Tliqs,  lime 
is  somewhat  soluble  m  water,  but  if  we  bring  carbonic  acid  gas  in  contact 
with  it  while  in  solution,  the  two  substances  unite  together  by  the  action 
of  the  chemical  force  of  affinity,  and  overcome,  ijie  adhesion  whkh  the  water 
previously  had  for  the  lime.  The  compoimd  of  carbonic  acid  and  limo  thus 
produced,  being  solid  and  insoluble,  is  immediately  precipitated. 

The  above  case  illustrates  a  general  law  in  chemistry,  which  may  be  stated 
as  follows: — 

Two  substances  which,  when  united,  form  an  insoluble 
compound,  generally  combine  and  produce  the  same  com*^ 
pound  when  they  meet  in  solution. 

This  law  is  practically  taken  advantage  of  in  chemical  operations  for  sepa- 
rating the  different  constituents  of  a  compound  !it>m  each  other,  or  for  detect^ 
mg  the  presence  of  a  body  when  iii  solution  with  other  substances.  Thus,  if 
it  is  desirable  to  know  whether  a  perfectly  clear  spring-water  contains  lim©; 
carboniic  acid  gas  is  introduced  into  it.  This  uniting  immediately  with  the 
lime,  forms  an  insoluble  compound,  which  is  predpitated.  On  the  other  hand; 
by  reversing  the  process  and  introducing  a  solution  of  lime,  we  may  be  able 
to  detect  t^e  presence  of  carbonic  add  imder  the  s«ne  circumstaAoes. 

The  depreasion  of  tli^  temperature  of  a  sdution  will  Bopietimes  cause  the 
cohesion  of  the  partides  of  the  solid  dissolved  to  acquire  an  ascendancy  over 
the  force  of  adhesion.    Thus,  alum  dissolved  in  hot  water  will  resume  in  part 

^usmoKS.— What  is  a  predpltete  f  GWe  an  fllnstratton.  How  may  pf  edpitntlon  Irt 
effected  by  changiDg  the  ebaraeter  of  a  robetance  f  What  general  law  goTerns  t^e  predpi. 
t^tion  of  substaaoes  fi-om  their  eolationa  f  How  la  this  law  poetically  applied  in  chemical 
operatione  f  How  may  preeipitatioQ  be  effected  through  a  depression  of  the  tempecaturs 
ofasolatioD^ 
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Us  solid  fonn  as  the  solution  is  cooled;  and  when  braody  is  eaqKMsed  to  in- 
tense ccdd,  many  degrees  below  that  necessary  to  ireeze  water,  the  spixit- 
nous  portion  retains  its  liquid  form,  and  separates  Ecom  the  aqueous  part^ 
which  solidifies  as  ice. 

A  remarkable  illustiation  of  this  action  is  to  be  found  in  the  hutst  tiiat 
ice  fbrmied  by  the  freezing  of  sea-water  is,  imder  all  ordinary  drcomstanoee^ 
fiesh,  and  entirely  destitute  of  salt.  The  great  ice-fields  which  cover  the 
ocean  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions,  are  always  composed  of  fi^esh-water 
ica  Indeed,  water  in  the  act  of  freezing  separates  completely  from  every 
thing  which  it  previously  held  in  solution.  Even  the  air  contained  in  water 
is  expelled  in  the  act  of  fireezing,  and  becoming  entangled  in  the  thickening 
fluid,  gives  rise  to  the  minute  bubbles  generally  observed  in  blodu  of  ice. 
For  a  Hke  reascm,  the  ice  formed  by  the  congelation  of  a  solution  of  indigo 
is  colorless. 

Elevation  of  temperature  will  9^  effect  the  separation  of  bodies  in  solution. 

When,  for  instance,  a  solution  of  common  salt  in  water  is  exposed  to  tho 
^U^on  c^  heat,  the  repulsive  power  of  this  agent  overcomes  not  only  the 
cohesioii  of  the  water,  but  also  its*  adhesion  <to  the  salt;  the  water  assumes 
the  floriform  state,  and  pass^  off  as  steam,  while  the  salt^  deprived  of  its 
solvent,  resumes  the  solid  state. 

57.  Solution  and  Chemical  Combination.— A  clear  dis- 
tinction exists  between  a  solution  and  a  chemical  combi- 
nation^ which  latter,  in  ordinary  language,  is  often  termed 
a  solution. 

A  simple  solution  is  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the 
force  of  adhesion  exerted  between  the  particles  of  the  solid 
and  the  liquid  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact.  In  all 
eases  of  simple  solution,  the  properties  of  both  the  solid 
and  the  liquid  are  retained. 

Thus  sugar,  whether  in  a  mass  in  the  hand,  or  dissolved  in  water,  is  the 
same  sobstance ;  so  also  when  camphor  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  solution 
partakes  of  the  properties  of  both,-  having  the  smeU  aiid  taste  of  both  cam? 
Hhor  and  qszit. 

When  a  solid  disappears  in  a  liquid  through  the  influ*- 
ence  of  a  chemical  force  exerted  between  the  particles  of 
the  two  substances,  the  compound  is  not  a  true  solution, 
but  a  chemical  combination,  in  which  the  properties  of 
both  the  solid  and  liquid  are  essentially  changed. 


QmsfiOJiS.— What  are  fllixBtrstioiis  of  thjg  principle  ?  Why  Is  Ice,  formed  by  the  treet- 
iagof  vea^nnater,  ftteslit  What  Is  the  oceaaloa  of  the  numerons  bubbles  observed  in 
Mocks  of  loe?  How  may  precipitation  be  efllscted  by  an  eletatlon  of  temperatoref  Btafte 
•Bd  mostnite  the  diflJeraase  betvaaa  solatioaaQd  ohamieal  oomMnatloB. 
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Thus,  iron  placed  in  dilated  add  disappears  in  it,  but  the  resulting  liquid 
does  not  contain  finely  divided  iron,  but  a  finely  divided  compound  of  iron 
and  the  acid,  which  possesses  entirely  different  properties  fix>in  either  of  its 
constituents. 

Solution  differs  also  fi^m  chemical  combination  in  the  varying  proportions 
in  which  it  occurs,  according  to  temperature,  etc.  Thus,  a  given  quantity  of 
water  at  the  boiling  temperature  will  dissolve  nearly  four  hundred  times  moro 
saltpetre  than  it  can  at  a  temperature  of  60° ;  but  in  chemical  combinations 
the  proportions  in  which  bodies  unite  are  fixed  and  invariable. 


SECTION   IV. 

CETSTALLIZATION. 

58.  Crystals.— The  particles  of  most  substances,  in  pass- 
ing from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  condition,  have  a  tendency  to 
arrange  themselves  into  regular  and  symmetrical  forms, 
each  different  substance  assuming  always  a  peculiar  shape, 
from  which  it  never  essentially  varies.  Such  regular  geo- 
metrical solids  are  termed  Crystals. 

The  number  of  known  crystalline  forms  is  much  smaller  than  the  num- 
ber of  substances  which  are  capable  of  crystallizing,  and  it  therefore  follows 
that  crystals  of,  various  kinds  of  matter  may  possess  the  same  form.  No 
substance,  however,  has  ever  been  found  to  be  capable  of  assuming  indiffer- 
ently any  form,  but  most  substances  are  restricted  to  one  form  of  crystal 
and  its  modifications.  TMs  circumstance  enables  us,  very  ofiien,  to  identify 
a  substance,  or  determine  its  composition,  simply  by  the  shape  of  its  crystals. 
For  example,  common  salt  always  crystallizes  in  cubes,  alum  in  octohedrons^ 
saltpeter  in  six-sided  prisms,  Epsom  salts  in  four-sided  prisms,  and  so  on. 

59.  imor'phoas  Bodies.— A  solid  whose  particles  are  ar- 
ranged irregularly,  and  which  possesses  no  definite  exter- 
nal form,  is  said  to  be  amorphous  {i.  e.,  without  form). 

Every  solid  body  is  either  amorphous,  or  crystalline,  and  many  bodies  exist 
in  both  of  these  conditions.  Thus,  carbon,  in  the  form  of  charcoal  and  lamp- 
black, is  amorphous,  but  in  the  form  of  the  diamond  it  is  crystalline. 

60.  Formation  of  Crystals.— The  usual  method  of  ob- 
taining crystals  is  to  form  a  strong  solution  of  the  sub- 
stance in  hot  water,  as  most  bodies  dissolve  more  freely  in 
water  when  it  is  at  an  elevated  temperature  than  when 

QinwnoHB.— What  are  cryitalB  ?  Can  a  sabBtanoe  In  cryrtalllring  aMume  indifferenUj 
ttk^formf  What  are  amorphoaa  bodies?  Can  a  rabstanoe  be hofh  erystalUne  and  amor- 
phoiur    What  is  the  luoal  method  of  obtaining  OTTVtals? 
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cold.  As  the  liquid  cools,  and  the  force  of  cohesion  gra- 
dually begins  to  resume  the  ascendancy,  the  separated 
particles  of  the  solid  have  time  to  select,  as  it  were,  the 
arrangement  they  will  assume,  and  crystals  are  formed. 

When  a  solid  is  melted,  or  made  to  assume  a  liquid 
form  by  heating,  and  allowed  to  cool  quietly,  its  particles 
also,  in  most  instances,  assume  a  crystalline  arrangement. 

.  niustTations  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  crystalline  fracture  of  zinc  and 
antimony.    Solphur,  also,  ciystallizes  beautifully  on  cooling  after  fusion. 

Water,  in  freezing,  or  assuming  the  solid  condition,  often  shoots  into  beau- 
tiful crystals,  as  may  be  seen  by  ozamining  the  snow-flakes  which  fall  dur- 
ing a  period  of  intense  cold,  beneath  a  microscope.  These  crystals  may 
also,  under  &vorable  circumstances,  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  by  pkusng 
the  flake  upon  a  dark  body  cooled  below  32^  F.  Fig.  16  represents  some  of 
the  yaried  and  beautifhl  forms  of  snow  crystals. 

FiQ.  16. 


The  same  crystals  which  appear  in  snow,  exist  also  in  ice,  but  they  are 
80  blended  together  that  their  symmetry  is  lost  in  the  compact  mass.  When 
water  freezes,  its  particles  all  arrange  themselves  in  ranks  and  lines  which 
cross  each  other  at  angles  of  60  and  120  degrees.  This  may  be  seen  by 
examining  the  surface  of  water  in  a  saucer  while  flreezing. 

If  we  fracture  thin  ice,  by  allowing  a  pole,  or  weight  to  fell  upon  it,  the 
fracture  will  have  more,  or  less,  of  regularity,  being  generally  in  the  form  of 
a  star,  with  six  equidistant  radii,  or  angles  of  60^. 

Another  beautiful  illustration  of  the  crystallization  of  water  in  fireezing,  is 
seen  in  the  frost-woric  upon  windows  in  winter,  caused  by  the  congelation 

QussnoxB. — What  pecuIiaritieB  of  crystalliKation  does  water  present  in  ftreesingf  Has 
lee  a  crystalline  stractore  ?  What  occasions  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  firost-woi^ 
upon,  windows,  etc,  in  winter? 
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of  the  Yapor  of  the  room  when  it  comes  in  contact  witii  the  cold  surfj^cc  of 
the  glass.  AU  these  frost-work  figares  are  limited  by  the  laws  of  crystalli- 
zation, and  the  lines  which  bound  them,  form  among  th^nselves  no  angles 
but  those  of  30<»,  60«  and  120o. 

When  a  substance  has  been  converted,  through  the  ac- 
tion of  heat,  into  a  vapor  or  gas,  and  then  by  cooling  is 
caused  to  change  back  again  at  once  into  the  solid  state^ 
its  particles  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  form  crystals. 

Thus,  camphor,  or  sulphur,  if  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  will  be  first  con- 
verted into  vapor,  and  then  deposited  in  a  ring  of  crystals  higher  up,  at  the 
first  point  where  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  low. 

In  general,  it  is  important  to  the  process  of  crystalliza- 
tion that  the  liquid  from  which  the  solid  body  is  separating 
should  not  be  shaken  or  disturbed,  but  when  the  forces 
of  cohesion  and  adhesion  aro  nearly  balanced,  as  in  a  sat-^ 
urated  solution,  it  seems  necessary  that  some  slight  mo- 
tion shouldbe  giveia  to  the  liquid  in  order  to  initiate  the 
process,  which  does  not  commence  at  all  in  a  state  of 
absolute  rest. 

ThiMi,  a  satuwrted  hot  solution  of  Glauber's  salt,  if  allowed  to  cool  in  pei> 
feet  stillness,  will  remain  liquid  as  long  as  the  stillness  is  preserve^  but 
the  slightest  movement  or  tremor— even  a  wave  of  the  hand  through  the 
air  in  its  vicinity — will  instantly  transform  the  solution  into  a  sc^id  mass, 
some  of  the  water  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  crystals,  and  some 
being  retained  by  interstices  in  tiieir  structure.  In  the  same  manner,  water 
may  be  cooled  eight,  or  ten  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  and  yet  remain 
liquid ;  but  the  slightest  disturbance,  even  a  vibration  of  the  vessel,^  will 
cause  it  to  freeze  (crystallize)  iustantaneoudy. 

The  more  slowly  a  liquefied  body  is  brought  back  to  a 
solid  state,  and  the  more  the  liquid  is  kept  at  rest  after 
the  process  of  crystallization  has  commenced,  the  smaller 
will  be  the  number  and  the  larger  the  size  of  the  crystals 
produced  ;  but  when  the  solution  is  caused  to  solidify  very 
quickly,  the  crystals  are  numerous,  but  small  and  imper- 
fect. 

In  the  first  case  the  particles  of  the  solidifying  body  have  time  to  arrange 
themselves  regularly  upon  each  other ;  but  in  the  latter  instance  the  solidifi- 


t^nnTHWS.— Under  wliafc  other  dreunurtsnees  may  crTsfcalUcaUon  take  place  f  What 
•re  important  requisite*  io  the  psoeeM  of  ccystalliaatioa  t  What  facts  iUustrate  these  ooik> 
ditions  ?    Under  what  circumstances  will  crystals  he  peifecti  and  when  impcxfeot  i 
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catUm  takes  place  so  rapidly  that  the  particles  attach  themselves  imegnlarlf, 
and  interlace  with  each  other  in  every  direction.  In  this  consists  the  differ- 
ence between  "  sugar,"  or  "  rock  candy"  and  loa^  or  granulated  sc^ar ;  be- 
tween the  fine  grained  statuary  marble  and  ciystiUlized  "  spar." 

Crystals  have  always  a  tendency  to  fasten  upon  any 
foreign  substance  that  occupies  a  prominent  position  in 
the  liquid  which  affords  them,  a  circumstance  which  is 
applied  to  many  useful  purposes  in  the  arts. 

niQStlutiona  of  this  are  seen  in  Hie  formation  of  the  somewhat  fiuniUar  or* 
nament  known  as  the  **  alum  basket,"  and  in  the  strings  which  are  stretched 
across  thd  vess^  in  yvtach  pare  solutionft  of  sugar  crystallize  in  the  manu- 
&ctofe  of  *  *  rock  candy."  When  only  two  or  three  rery  minute  crystals  can  be 
deposited,  it  is  usuid  to  {dace  a  pieoe  of  thread  or  some  other  suitable  sub- 
stance in  the  liquor;  and  Upcn  this  support  the  crystals,  if  anywhere,  will  bo 
Ibund.  fo  this  way  the  chenust  is  enabled  to  draw  together  and  collect 
taadily  the  smallest  quantiyeB  tiiat  can  be  thrown  down  from  a  solution. 

Nothing  can  be  ihore  beontiM  tisan  to  watch  the  progress  of  crystallization 
as  it  takes  place  when  we  suspend  a  series^  or  network  of  threads  in  a  hot 
saturated  solution  of  aJum,  and  ihen  allow  the  liquor  to  cool  slowly.  The 
minute  invisible  atoms  are  gradually  drawn  together  toward  the  foundation 
thus  afforded,  and  presently  little  glittering  specks  may  be  discerned  entan- 
gled among  the  fibers^  or  studding  the  network  of  the  threads.  If  the  pro- 
cess be  well  mani^ed,  these  specks  increase  steadily  in  size,  by  the  regular 
addition  of  fresh  atoms  to  every  part ;  but  if  the  temperature  be  not  attended 
to,  or  the  solution  be  improperly  disturbed,  they  increase  chiefly  in  numbers, 
and  the  larger  crystals  are  apt  to  be  disfigured  by  adhering  to  small  ones.* 

61.  Purification  by  Crystallization.— A  substance  in 
crystallizing  has  a  tendency  to  purify^  or  separate  itself 
fiom  any  foreign  substances  which  may  have  been  mingled 
with  it.    Crystalline  form  is,  therefore,  to  some  extent,  a 


*  **  The  beantifal  crygtalline  maBses  that  are  sometimeB  seen  ia.  draggista*  windows, 
era  not  be  produced  without  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  each  crystal  being  separated 
from  the  Bqaor  when  it  has  attained  a  snffldent  size,  and  being  placed  alone  in  a  shallow 
paa,  pMfisetly  gLaced,  at  a  tempentore  eareftilly  r^folated,  and  under  a  solution  of  a 
specified  akrengtb.  JA  iB  then  turned  over  from  day  to  day,  as  otherwise  the  fiuse  in  ccm- 
tact  with  the  pan  would  be  prevented  from  increasing,  and  a  deformed  crystal  would  re- 
soli.  It  is  also  carefully  supplied  with  fresh  solution  from  time  to  time :  because,  if  that 
aroond  it  were  exhausted,  its  most  prominent  angles  would  be  re-dissolyed.  By  neglect- 
ing these  precautions,  deformed  or  monstrous  crystals  are  obtained,  and  are  exhibited, 
periiApa,  as  often  as  the  perfect  ones.  Crystalline  masses  of  the  blue  sulphate  of  copper, 
the  red  diroioate  of  potash,  of  alum,  and  some  other  chendeal  oomponnda,  may  be  pro- 
dneed  of  almost  any  magnitude  that  is  desired.'* 

QnxsnoivB. — How  does  interrupted  crystallization  aflTect  the  physical  character  of  « 
body?  What  curious  tendency  do  crystals  exhibit  ill  separating  from  a  solution  f  Wha^ 
fnekical  sppUcatlon  of  this  Ib  made  in  the  arts  f 
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guaranty  of  purity,  or  at  least  of  the  absence  of  adultera- 
tion ;  and  hence,  in  medicine,  and  in  the  arts,  many  sub- 
stances are  subjected  to  tedious  and  expensive  processes  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  cause  them  to  assume  this  form. 

Sea-water,  in  addition  to  salt,  contains  a  variety  of  other  sabstances,  but 
by  the  process  of  evaporating  the  salt  water  and  crystallizing  the  salt,  most 
of  these  impurities  are  separated.  A  single  crystallization  gives  the  salt  suf- 
ficiently pure  for  oommercinl  purposes,  but  to  render  it  perfectly  pure,  it  is 
necessary  to  re-disaolve  the  first  ciystals  in  pure  water  and  repeat  the  pro- 
cess of  crystallization  several  times. 

This  principle  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  simple  experiment  If  we  dis- 
Bolve  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt  and  saltpetre  in  warm  water,  and  al- 
low the  solution  to  evaporate  slowly,  the  two  substances,  which  are  intimately 
united  in  the  solution,  will  separate  completely  trom  each  other  in  crystal- 
lizing— the  saltpetre  assuming  the  form  of  long  needles  or  prisms,  and  the 
common  salt  the  form  of  cubea  It  is  in  this  way  that  saltpeter  is  purified 
preparatory  to  being  used  in  the  manu&cture  of  gunpowder. 

If  two  bodies,  however,  which  crystallize  in  the  same 
form,  be^  mingled  in  solution,  they  can  not  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  crystallization. 

The  difference  in  the  crystallizing  properties  of  silver  and  lead  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  a  recent  invention  for  separating  a  small  quantity  of 
silver  which  exists  in  almost  all  the  ores  of  lead.  The  two  metals  are  melteil 
and  allowed  to  cool  slowly ;  the  silver,  forming  into  crystals  more  easily  than 
the  lead,  solidifies  first,  and  the  lead  remaining  is  poured  oS. 

62.  Change  in  Bnlk. — Many  substances  in  crystallizing, 
or  in  passing  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state,  experience  a 
change  in  bulk. 

Water,  at  the  moment  of  congelation,  increases  ip.  bulk,  and  expands  with 
an  almost  irresistible  force.  As  an  illustration,  the  following  experiment 
may  be  quoted : — Oast-iron  bomb-shells,  thirteen  Inches  in  diameter  and  two 
inches  thick,  were  filled  with  water,  and  their  apertures  or  fiise-h^les  firmly 
plugged  with  iron  bolts.  Thus  prepared,  they  were  exposed  to  the  severe 
cold  of  a  Canadian  winter,  at  a  temperature  of  about  19^  below  zera  At 
the  moment  the  water  fix)ze,  the  iron  plugs  were  violently  thrust  out,  and  the 
ice  protruded,  and  In  some  instances  the  shells  burst  asunder,  thus  demon- 
strating the  enormous  interior  pressure  to  which  they  wore  subjected  by 
water  assuming  a  solid  state. 


QuKsnoirs. — Caa  two  sulwtanceB  in  solation  be  separated  from  each  other  hy  the  act 
of  eiTBtallization  ?  What  are  practical  illustrations  of  this  principle  t  Under  what  eircum- 
Btanoes  will  crystallisation  &il  to  effect  separation  ?  What  physical  change  frequently 
aceompanies  crystallization  f    Illustrate  this  action  in  the  case  of  water. 
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One  thousand  parts  of  water  at  32°  become  dikted  by 
freezing  to  1063  parts. 

Iron,  in  passing  from  a  melted  to  a  solid  state,  expands  in  the  same  manner 
as  water,  a  &ct  which  renders  this  metal  most  suitable  for  castinga 

Other  substances,  however,  present  equally  remarkable  instances  of  con- 
traction in  passing  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state,  of  which  gold  and  lead  are 
illustrations ;  hence  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  with  either  of  these  metals  a 
fine  casting  from  a  mould. 

63.  Mother  Liquor^ — ^When  a  substance  separates  itself 
in  part  from  a  liquid  by  crystallization,  the  solution  re- 
maining behind  is  termed  the  Mother  Liquor. 

64  Water  of  Crystallization.— Some  substances  are  not 
capable  of  assuming  a  crystalline  form  until  they  have 
chemically  combined  with  a  certain  definite  amount  of 
water,  termed  the  water  op  crystallization.  This 
water  is  not  essential  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
substance,  but  merely  to  its  existence  in  the  form  of 
crystals. 

Thus,  a  crystal  of  alum  eontams  nearly  one  half  its  weight  of  water  chemi- 
cally combined  with  it  Without  this  water,  alum  could  not  assume  the  crys- 
talline form,  although  it  would  retain  all  its  chemical  properties  unchanged. 
The  existence  of  the  water  of  crystallization  in  alum  may  be  experimentally 
shown  by  placing  a  small  crystal  of  this  substance  upon  a  hot  surface,  when 
it  will  be  observed  to  foam  and  melt,  and  finally  settle  down  into  a  white 
p6ioas  mass.  The  foaming  is  occasioned  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  of 
aysfeallization. 

65.  Ef-flo-rcs'ecnec  .—Some  substances  containing  water 
of  crystallization,  part  with  it  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  crumble  down  to  a  fine  powder.  This  action 
is  termed  Efflorescence. 

If  we  place  half  an  ounce  of  crystalline  Glauber's  salts  in  a  warm  place,  it 
wiU  soon  lose  its  transparency,  and  finally  crumble  into  a  white  powder, 
weighing  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  This  loss  of  weight  is  enth^ly  owing 
to  the  evaporation  of  the  chemically  combined  water  which  imparted  to  the 
salt  its  transparency  and  crystalline  form.  Common  salt,  and  saltpetre,  on 
the  contrary,  if  treated  in  a  similar  way,  undergo  no  change  in  either  appear- 
ance, or  weight,  because  they  contain  no  water  of  crystallization. 

66.  Dcl-i-qnes'ecnce. — When  a  crystalline  substance, 


Qmmmrs. — To  "whtA  extent  will  water  expand  in  freezing  ?  Why  is  iron  eminently 
ndtaUdfor  fine  eastings,  and  gold  and  lead  unsuitable?  What  is  a  mother  liquor? 
Whsfc  is  water  of  crystallization  ?  What  is  efttorescence  ?   What  is  deliquescence  ? 
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.on  exposure  to  air,  absorbs  water,  and  becomes  converted 
thereby  into  a  liquid,  or  semi-liquid  mass,  it  is  said  to 
deliquesce,  and  the  phenomenon  is  termed  Deliquescence. 
67.  De-crep-i-la'tion.— Some  substances,  when  crystal- 
lized rapidly  from  a  solution,  frequently  inclose  mechan- 
ically within  their  texture  small  quantities  of  the  mother 
liquor,  the  expansion  of  which,  when  heated,  bursts  the 
crystals  with  a  sort  of  crackling  explosion.  This  pheno- 
menon is  known  by  the  name  of  Decrepitation. 

This  result  may  be  exhibited  by  throwing  a  small  quantity  of  common 
salt,  which  has  been  ciystaUized  rapidly,  upon  a  heated  surface.  If  the  salt^ 
however,  has  been  crystallized  by  slow  evaporationi  it  will  not  decrepitate. 

€8.  Native  Crystals. — ^The  mineral  kingdom  presents  us  with  the 
most  splendid  examples  of  crystallized  bodies,  many  of  which  the  chemist  is 
able  to  artificially  reproduce  in  his  laboratory.  Within  the  last  few  yeare^ 
K.  Ebelman,  an  eminent  French  chemist,  has  succeeded  in  producing  some 
of  the  most  valuable  gems — as,  for  example^  the  emerald  and  the  ruby — ^by 
mixing  together  in  proper  proportions  the  elementary  substances  which  enter 
into  their  composition,  and  then  exposing  the  compound  to  the  long-continued 
and  intense  heat  of  a  furnace  used  for  baking  porcelain. 

Some  native  crystals,  however,  seem  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  art  tb 
imitate.  Of  these,  the  diamond  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  This  body 
consists  of  pure  carbon  (the  same  substance  with  which  we  are  familiar  as 
charcoal  and  as  black-lead),  but  which  can  not  be  either  fused  or  dissolved, 
and  consequently  can  not  be  crystallized  by  any  means  at  present  known. 
Such  means  have  been  eagerly  sought  for,  however,  smce  the  discovery  of 
the  composition  of  the  diamond,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should 
^ot  at  some  period  be  discovered. 

The  most  perfect  crystals  of  gems  are  met  with  in  nature  of  only  a  moderr 
ate  size.  The  larger  ones  are  less  dear,  and  wanting  in  transparency  and 
luster.  The  emerald,  sufiBciently  pure  for  jewelry,  does  not  often  exceed  an 
inch  in  length,  and  seldom  so  much  as  this.  Transparent  sapphires  above  an 
inch  in  length  are  very  rare.  Crystals  of  quartz  are  sometimes  found  of  very 
large  size.  One  at  Milan  measures  3^  feet  in  length,  5^  in  circumference, 
and  weighs  870  pounds. 

69.  F.ormation  of  Crystals  in  Solid  Bodies.— A  very  re- 
markable change,  a  variety  of  crystallization,  sometimes 
takes  place  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  particles 
of  solid  bodies,  without  their  undergoing  any  alteration 

QuBBTioirB.— What  Is  decrepitation  ?  Where  are  the  most  splendid  examples  of  erystal- 
Uzed  bodies  to  be  met  with?  Are  any  native  crystals  capable  of  being  reprodnced  by 
art  r  What  crystallized  body  can  not  be  imitated  t  What  remarkable  chaago  iometlmeB 
takes  place  in  the  particles  of  solid  bodies  ? 
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from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state.  This  suhject  is  one  of 
great  importance,  and  its  investigation  has  furnished  a 
partial  solution  of  some  phenomena  that  were  once  re- 
garded as  inexplicable. 

The  simplest  illustration  of  this  action  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  sugar. 
Wh^i  this  substance  is  melted  and  allowed  to  cool,  it  forms  a  perfectly  trans- 
parent^ hard  mass,  without  the  slightest  trace  d*  aystalline  arrangement ;  but 
after  some  months  it  loses  its  transparency,  becomes  white,  crystalline,  and 
brittle.  Similar  changes  take  place  also  in  many  other  bodies,  but  in  cases 
of  this  character  the  cause  which  produced  the  result  described  is  not  cer- 
tainly known,  and  has  been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  several  forces. 

The  following  illustrations  are  of  a  somewhat  different  character.  If  we 
submit  a  piece  of  metal,  even  the  toughest,  to  long-continued  hammering,  or 
jarring,  the  atoms,  or  particles  of  which  it  is  composed,  seem  to  take  on  a 
new  arrangement,  and  the  metal  gradually  loses  all  its  tenacity,  flexibility, 
malleability,  and  ductility,  and  becomes  brittle. 

The  surface  of  a  fresh  fracture,  under  such  circumstances,  exhibits  a  dis- 
tmctly  crystalline  structure.  The  tenacity  of  a  metal  thus  rendered  brittle 
may  be  restored  again  in  great  measure  by  heating  and  slowly  cooling — a 
process  known  in  the  arts  as  -*  annealing.'^ 

A  great  number  of  other  instances  illustrative  of  the  effect  of  jarring  and 
concussion  on  the  structure  of  metals,  might  also  be  adduced.  Coppersmiths, 
who  form  vessels  of  brass  and  copper  by  the  hammer  alone,  can  work  on  them 
only  for  a  short  time  before  they  require  annealing ;  otherwise  they  would 
crack  and  fly  into  pieces. 

For  similar  reasons,  a  cannon  can  only  be  fired  a  certain  number  of  times 
before  it  will  burst,  and  a  cannon  which  has  been  long  in  use,  although  ap- 
parently sound,  is  always  condemned  and  broken  up.  The  tone  of  a  bell, 
during  tho  two  or  three  first  years  of  use,  uniformly  increases  in  strength, 
owing  probably  to  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  under  th^ 
hammering  action  in  ringing. 

A  more  important  illustration,  and  one  that  more  dosely  affects  our  inter- 
ests, is  the  liability  of  railroad  car-axles  and  wheels  to  break  from  the  same 
cause.  A  car-axle,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time  and  use,  is  almost  certain  to 
break. 

The  explanation  of  these  changes,  especially  in  the  case  of  iron,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — ^The  particles  of  cast-iron,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  are  crystala^ 
more  or  1cm3S  perfect  in  form,  and  aggregated  together  by  the  force  of  cohesion, 
lathe  conversion  of  cast-iron  into  wrought-iron,  each  crystal  by  heating,  ham- 
mering, and  rolling,  is  gradually  elongated  into  a  thread,  so  that  wrought-iron 
is  an  aggregation  of  fibers  (fibrous  iron,  as  it  is  sometimes  called),  or  a  series 
of  tiueads  kept  together  by  the  force  of  cohesion.    When  now  a  bar  of  cold, 

Qonrco^rs. — Give  an  iIlastTfttion.  How  Is  the  strength  of  iron  and  other  metala  affected 
hy  iMunmering,  jarring,  etc.  f  Under  what  circamstances  will  cannon  bunt,  and  railway 
•xlea  break  ?    What  explanation  has  heen  given  -of  these  phenomena  f 
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wrought,  or  fibrous  iron  is  made  to  vibrate  by  shocks  communicated  either 
hy  blows  of  a  hammer,  or  by  the  rapping  of  any  part  of  a  machine,  or  by  the 
continued  rolling  and  jarring  of  a  railway  car  upon  the  rails,  the  little  fine 
threads,  or  fibers  snap  one  by  one,  and  the  particles  return  to  their  original 
crystalline,  or  granular  state,  and  by  this  change  the  entire  mass  is  rendered 
brittle. 

xTO.  Primary  Forms  of  Crystals.— The  apparently  innu- 
merable variety  of  figures  which  various  substances  as- 
sume in  crystallizing,  may  aU  be  referred  to  a  few  regular 
and  fundamental  forms. 

Each  substance  has  a  characteristic  form  of  crystal, 
which  is  termed  its  Primary  Form. 

Variations  of  this  original  form,  which  may  take  place 
to  any  extent  so  long  as  a  correspondence  of  angles  is 
preserved,  are  termed  Secondary  Forms. 

The  number  of  primary  or  fundamental  forms  to  which, 
all  other  crystalline  solids  may  be  referred  is  six — the 
cube,  the  square  prism,  the  right  rectangular  prism,  the 
oblique  rhombic  prism,  the  oblique  rhomboidal  prism,  and 
the  hexagonal  prism,  or  rhombohedron. 

The  number  of  secondary  forms  is  almost  innumerable, 
all  of  which  are  modifications  of  the  six  primary  forms. 

Thus,  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  found  crystallized  in  more  than  six  hun- 
dred different  secondary  forms,  but  all  of  them  are  related  to  each  other,  and 
are  derivable  from  one  original  primary  figure,  the  rhombohedron. 

The  study  of  the  geometrical  relations  of  the  different  crystalline  forms  to 
each  other,  belongs  to  the  science  of  crystallography.  The  investigations  of 
chemistry,  however,  have  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  forces  which  govern  the  production  of  crystals,  and  have  furnished  somo 
explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  several  atoms,  each  invisible  on  account 
of  its  minuteness,  should  arrange  themselves  in  the  same  manner,  and  in 
the  fittmg  place,  so  as  to  build  up  a  cubical  or  prismatic  crystal,  rather  than 
an  incoherent  mass,  shapeless  and  devoid  of  regularity. 

71.  Theory  of  Crystallization.— It  is  supposed  that  tbe 
atoms,  or  molecules  which  make  up  the  body  of  a  crystal, 
are  possessed  of  polarity  ;  or,  in  other  \frords,  that  the  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  atoms  are  like  the  two  opposite  poles 

QuranowB.— What  is  nndentood  by  primary  and  fleeotid«ry  forms  of  crystals?  Ho<w 
many  primary,  or  fundamental  forms  of  crystals  are  reoognized  f  How  many  secondary 
forms  exist!  Gtvn  tax  iUastration  of  thfr  primary  and  secondary  forma  of  oarbooato  of 
lime.    Explain  the  genenl  iheoiy  of  cryiialUcation. 
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of  a  magnet;  endowed  with  opposite  forces.  fio.  it. 
The  action  of  these  forces  compels  the  atom, 
ia  assuming  its  place  in  a  crystal,  to  maintain 
a  certain  direction  as  respects  the  contiguous 
particles  (see  Fig.  17),  in  the  same  way  that 
the  action  of  the  magnetic  forces  on  a  bar  of 
steel  compels  it  to  maintain  a  constant  direc- 
tion as  regards  the  poles  of  the  earth. 

That  the  strength  of  the  directive  force  which  influences 
the  atoms  of  matter  to  assume  a  symmetrical  arrangement         Vp 
is  not  feeble  or  insignificant,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  enor-  ▼ 

mous  power  which  crystallizing  action  exerts.  Thus,  the  expansive  force 
of  water  in  freezing,  illustrations  of  which  are  most  familiar,  is  due  entirely  to 
a  re-arrangement  of  the  particles  in  crystallizing,  and  a  consequent  oocupa- 
tion  of  more  space. 

The  direction  in  which  the  supposed  polar  forces  act,  or 
the  lines  in  which  the  particles  arrange  themselves  in  or- 
der to  build  up  symmetrical  solids,  are  termed  the  axes 
of  the  crystal. 

Yariations  in  the  number  or  arrangement  of  these  lines  or  axes,  necessarily 
modify  the  geometrical  form  of  the  crystal,  and  a  consideration  of  the  relation 
which  the  multitude  of  crystalline  forms  sustain  to  each  other      j^q^  jg^ 
through  their  axes,  or  symmetrical  lines  of  formation,  has  en- 
abled us  to  select  six  primary  forms  from  which  all  the  others 
may  be  derived. 

Thus,  in  the  first  primary  form,  Fig.  18,  which  is  the  cubical, 
or  regular  form,  there  are  three  axes,  a  a  a,  all  equal  and  cross- 
ing each  other  at  the  center  of  the  crystal  at  right  angles.  The  same  arrange- 
ment of  axes  holds  good  in  all  the  secondary  forms  which  are  derived  from  this 
primary  form ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  are  all  regular.  In  the  second 
primary  form,  the  square  prism.  Fig.  19,  there  are  three  axes,  all  of  them  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  but  only  two,  a  fl^  a  a,  are  of  equal  length ;  the 
third,  c  c,  being  either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  others. 

Similar  variations  exist,  also,  in  the  number  or  inclination  of 
tiie  axes  of  the  other  primary  forms. 

Many  &cts  in  science  seem  to  prove  that  the  existence  of  axes 
Iq  crystals  is  not  imaginary,  but  real.  Thus,  when  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  crystalline  body  is  perfectly  symmetrical,  as  it  is  in  all 
oystals  belonging  to  the  cubical  system,  the  transmission  of  light, 
the  expansion  of  heat,  the  conducting  power  of  heat,  and  probably 
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QunnoHB. — ^What  are  the  axes  of  a  crystal  f  On  what  ground  do  we  recognize  six 
priffl&ry  forma  of  crystalline  solids?  What  facts  in  science  seem  to  prove  that  the  axea 
of  ery^Als  have  a  real  ezistenceT 
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the  power  of  transmitting  aound,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  is  iinilbnn  in 
eveiy  direction ;  but  when  the  axes  of  a  crystal  are  unequal ;  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  action  of  the  molecular  force  which  has  given  direction  to 
the  atoms  and  shaped  the  crystal,  is  more  powerful  in  one  direction  than  in 
another,  an  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  body  on  light,  and  in  its  expan- 
ave  and  conductive  powers  for  heat^  may  be  immediately  traced. 

I-so-morph'ism. — The  term  Isomorphism  (equal  forms) 
is  applied  to  those  bodies  which  can  be  substituted  for  one 
another  in  a  chemical  compound,  without  producing  any 
change  in  the  crystalline  form  of  that  compound.  This 
property,  is  restricted  to  a  comparatively  few  substances. 

Thus,  ad  oxyd  of  zinc  may  replace  or  be  substituted  for  oxyd  of  magnesia^ 
and  an  oxyd  of  iron  for  an  oxyd  of  copper,  in  a  chemical  compound,  without 
causing  any  alteration  of  crystalline  form.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the 
change,  or  substitution  of  one  element  of  a  chemical  compound  for  another 
of  different  character,  occasions  a  change  in  the  crystalline  form  of  the  com- 
pound. 

The  consideration  of  isomorphism  is  of  great  importance  in  chemistry,  and 
has  added  much  to  our  knowledge  respecting  the  nature  of  the  elementary 
atoms  of  matter.  A  study  of  its  principles,  among  other  results,  has  estab- 
lished the  existence  of  such  curious  relations  between  certain  of  the  so-called 
elementary  substances,  as  to  suggest  their  derivation  from  some  common  and 
unknown  form  of  matter.  This  subject,  under  another  department,  will  bo 
again  referred  to. 

72.  Di-morph'ism.— The  rule  that  all  the  crystalline  fig- 
ures of  any  particular  substance  may  be  derived  from  the 
same  ultimate  form,  is  subject  to  several  exceptions.  Some 
substances  are  capable  of  assuming  two  forms  of  crystals, 
according  to  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  produced, 
which  are  geometrically  incompatible  with  each  other; 
and  this  difference  of  crystalline  form  is  associated  with 
difference  of  specific  gravity,  hardness,  color,  and  other 
properties.  Such  bodies  are  termed  Dimorphous  (two- 
formed).  ^ 

The  crystals  of  sulphur  found  in  nature,  and  the  crystals  obtained  by  the 
slow  cooling  of  a  melted  mass  of  sulphur,  are  entirely  different  A  beautiful 
instance  of  this  kind  is  afforded  by  a  compound  of  iodine  and  mercury,  known, 
as  the  iodide  of  mercury.  The  minute  particles  of  this  substance  are  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet  color,  but  by  the  application  of  heat  their  crystalline  arrange- 
ment is  changed,  and  the  change  is  rendered  visible  to  the  eye  by  the  sub- 

^QuaBTXONs.— What  is  iflomorpUmD?  Give  an  fUustratioii.  What  is  dimorphism? 
What  are  examples  ? 


)^ 
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fltltatioii  of  a  bright  yellow  color  in  place  of  the  scarlet  When  the  sabstanoe 
has  become  cool,  the  application  of  a  slight  mechanical  force,  such  as  a  mere 
scratch  upon  a  single  point,  will  change  the  crystalluie  arrangement  back  to 
its  original  condition,  and  instantly  restore  the  original  color. 

Some  few  substances  are  even  trimorphous;  that  is,  they  czystallize  in 
three  different  formsL 

73.  Cleay'age. — Crystals  can  not  be  broken  with  equal 
readiness  in  all  directions,  but  they  have  a  tendency  to 
split  or  divide  according  to  certain  determinate  lines. 
This  property  is  termed  the  Cleavage  of  the  crystal 

Oeavage  will  often  enable  na  to  detect  crystalline  stnxsture  in  a  body  which 
at  first  appears  as'a  shapeless  mass.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  very  common 
mineral  known  as  "  Iceland  spar,"  which  is  a  yariety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  if 
we  strike  gently  upon  an  irregular  fragment  with  a  hammer,  we  shall  find 
that  the  lines  in  which  fracture  occurs  are  all  inclined  to  each  other  at  angles 
of  105  degrees,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  detached  particles  have  all 
the  form  of  rhombohedrons.  In  like  manner,  mica  splits  only  in  leaves,  and  . 
galena,  the  name  applied  to  the  common  ore  of  lead,  only  in  cubes. 

This  property  of  crystals  has  long  been  known  to  jew- 
elers, who  have  profited  by  it  to  alter  the  form  of  precious 
stones,  in  place  of  resorting  to  the  expensive  process  of 
cutting.  Thus,  the  diamond  will  split  with  a  smooth  sur- 
face in  four  directions,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  this, 
a  thin  layer  on  a  defective  side  may  be  smoothly  removed 
at  a  single  operation. 

A  property  analogous  to  the  cleavage  of  crystals  may 
be  observed  in  bodies  of  a  different  character.  Thus,  wood 
splits  with  greater  facility  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its 
fibers  than  at  right  angles  to  them,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
^"  across  the  grain."  -y^^ 


Qunnnons. — ^What  is  deavage  f  Hov  will  cleavage  often  enable  us  to  detect  ayetal- 
Hoe  stroctnre  in  an  irregular  bodyf  What  praotieai  application  has  been  made  of  the 
deavage  of  eryitala  f 
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CHAPTER   II. 

HEAT. 


\A.  Heat  and  Chemical  Action.— Almost  every  form  of 
chemical  action  is  influenced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by 
the  agency  of- heat,  A  general  knowledge,  therefore,  of 
the  principles  and  applications  of  heat  is  essential  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  science  of  chemistry. 

Heat  and  Caloric. — Heat  is  a  physical  agent,  known  only 
by  its  effects  upon  matter.  In  ordinary  language  we  use 
the  term  heat  to  express  the  sensation  of  warmth.  Ca- 
loric is  the  general  name  given  to  the  physical  agent  which 
produces  the  sensation  of  warmth,  and  the  various  effects 
of  heat  observed  in  matter. 

75.  Two  Conditions  of  Heat.— Heat  exists  in  two  very 
different  conditions,  as  Fbee,  or  Sensible  Heat,  and  as 
Latent  Heat.* 

When  the  heat  retained  or  lost  by  a  body  is  attended 
with  a  sense  of  increased  or  diminished  warmth,  it  is  called 
sensible  heat. 

When  the  heat  retained  or  lost  by  a  body  is  not  per- 
ceptible to  our  sense,  it  is  called  latent  heat.f 

76.  Measnrement  of  Heat.— The  quantity  of  heat  ob- 
served in  different  substances  is  measured,  and  its  effects 
on  matter  estimated,  only  by  the  change  in  bulk,  or  ap- 
pearance, which  different  bodies  assume,  according  as  heat 
is  added  or  subtracted. 

77.  Distingni&hing  Characteristic  of  Heat.— Heat  pos- 
sesses a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  passing  through 
and  existing  in  all  kinds  of  matter  at  all  times.     So  &r  as 


*  LaAenty  from  the  Latin  word  lateo,  to  he  hid. 

t  The  phenomena  of  latent  heat  are  farther  coxuddered  nnder  the  head  of  Liqiiefketioii 
and  Vaporisation. 

QiTBBTioivB.— What  relation  exists  between  heat  and  chemistry?  What  is  heat?  De- 
fine the  meaning  of  the  term  calorie.  In  what  two  conditions  does  heat  exist  ?  What  is 
free,  or  sensible  heat  ?  What  is  latent  heat  ?  How  is  heat  measured  ?  What  is  tha  dia- 
Mngniaiifng  charscterlstlo  of  heat? 
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we  know,  heat  is  everywhere  present,  and  every  body  that 
exists  contams  it  without  known  limits. 

Ice  oontains  heat  in  large  quantities.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  by  friction,  ex- 
tracted heat  from  two  pieces  of  ice,  and  quickly  melted  them,  in  a  room  cooled 
below  the  freezing-point,  by  rubbing  them  against  each  other. 

78.  Temperature  .—The  amount  of  sensible'  heat  a  body 
contains  is  called  its  temperature. 

The  temperature  of  a  body  affords  no  indication  of  the  real  quantity  of  heat 
which  it  contains.  A  pint  of  boiling  water  will  raise  a  thermometer  to  tha 
same  degree  as  a  gallon  of  the  same  water ;  yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  larger 
quantity  of  liquid  contams  the  greater  amount  of  heat 

Cold  is  a  relative  term  expressing  only  the  absence  of 
heat  in  a  degree ;  not  its  total  absence^  for  heat  exists 
always  in  all  bodies. 

A  body  may  feel  hot  and  odd  to  the  same  person  at  the  same  time,  since 
the  sensation  of  heat  is  produced  by  a  body  colder  than  the  hand,  provided 
it  be  less  cold  than  the  body  touched  immediately  before ;  and  the  sensation 
of  cold  is  produced  under  ^he  opposite  circimastances,  of  touching  a  compara- 
tivefy  warm  body,  but  which  is  less  warm  than  some  other  body  touched  pre- 
viously. Thus,  if  a  person  transfer  one  hand  to  common  spring  water  imme* 
diately  after  touching  ioe,  to  that  hand  the  water  would  feel  very  warm ;  while 
the  other  hand,  transferred  from  warm  water  to  the  spring  water,  would  feel  a 
sensation  of  cold. 

It  is  a  very  curious  feet,  that  intense  cold  produces  the  same  sensation  as  ' 
intense  heat  Frozen  mercury  will  bHster  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  in 
the  same  manner  as  red  hot  iron ;  and  the  physiological  action  of  a  freezing 
mixture  resembles  that  of  boiling  water.  Sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are, 
therefi>re,  merely  degrees  of  temperature,  contrasted  by  name  in  reference  to 
the  peculiar  temperature  of  the  individual  speaking  of  them. 

79.  Diffttsion  of  Hent.— The  tendency  of  heat  is  to  dif- 
fose^  or  spread  itself  among  all  neighboring  substances^ 
until  all  have  acquired  the  same,  or  a  uniform  temperature. 

A  piece  of  iron  thrust  into  burning  coals  becomes  hot  among  them,  because 
the  heat  passes  from  the  coals  into  the  iron,  until  the  metal  has  acquired  an 
equal  temperature. 

80.  Heat  Imponderable. — ^Heat  is  imponderable^  or  does 
Dot  possess  any  perceptible  weight. 

If  we  balance  a  quantity  of  ioe  in  a  delicate  scale,  and  tii^n  leave  it  to 


QuEsnoNB. — ^Wbat  is  temperature  ?  Does  the  temperatare  of  a  body  indicate  the  actual 
quantity  of  heat  it  contains  t  What  is  cold  ?  May  a  body  feel  hot  and  cold  at  the  same 
timer  What  are  sensattons  of  heat  and  cold?  In  irhat  manner  does  heat  difltaae  itself? 
IHwB  heat  poMeM  ireight? 

3* 
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inelt>  the  eqmlibrium  will  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed.  If  we 
substitute  for  the  ice  boiling  water,  or  red  hot  iron,  and  leave  this  to  cool, 
there  will  be  no  difference  in  the  result.  Count  Eumford,  having  suspended 
a  bottle  containing  water,  and  another  containing  alcohol,  to  the  arms  of  a 
balance,  and  adjusted  them  so  as  to  be  exactly  in  equilibrium,  found  that  the 
balance  remained  undisturbed  when  the  water  was  completely  frozen,  though 
the  heat  the  virater  had  lost  must  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  have  made 
an  equal  weight  of  gold  red  hot 

81.  Theory  of  Seat. — The  nature,  or  cause  of  heat  is  not 
clearly  understood.  Two  explanations,  or  theories,  have 
been  proposed  to  account  for  the  various  phenomena  of 
heat,  which  are  known  as  the  mechanical  and  vibratory 
theories. 

Mechanical  Theory. — The  mechanical  theory  supposes 
heat  to  be  an  extremely  subtile  fluid,  or  ethereal  kind  of 
matter  pervading  all  space,  and  entering  into  combination 
in  various  proportions  and  quantities,  with  all  bodies,  and 
producing  by  this  combination  all  the  various  effects  no- 
ticed. 

Vibratory  Theory.— The  vibratory  theory,  on  the  con- 
trary, supposes  heat  to  be  merely  the  effect  of  a  species 
of  motion,  like  a  vibration  or  undulation,  produced  either 
in  the  constituent  particles  of  bodies,  or  in  a  subtile,  im- 
ponderable fluid  which  pervades  them. 

When  one  end  of  a  bar  of  iron  is  thrust  into  the  fire  and  heated,  the  other 
end  soon  becomes  hot  also.  According  to  the  mechanical  theory,  a  subtile 
fluid  coming  put  of  the  fire  enters  into  the  iron,  and  passes  fix)m  particle  to 
particle  until  it  has  spread  through  the  whole.  When  the  hand  is  applied  to 
the  bar  it  passes  into  it  also,  and  occasions  lite  sensation  of  warmth.  Ac- 
cording to  the  vibratory  theory,  the  heat  of  the  fire  communicates  to  the  par- 
ticles of  the  iron  themselves,  or  to  a  subtile  fluid  pervading  them,  certain  vi- 
bratory motions,  which  motions  are  gradually  transmitted  in  every  direction, 
and  produce  the  sensation  of  heat,  in  the  same  way  that  the  undulations  or 
vibrations  of  air,  produce  the  sensation  of  sound* 

The  fact  that  vibrations  do  occur  in  masses  of  metal  and  other  substances 
during  the  passage  of  heat  through  them,  can  be  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ment Thus,  if  an  irregulariy  curved  bar  of  hot  brass  be  laid  upon  a  sup- 
port of  cold  lead,  the  bar  will  be  thrown  into  a  vibratory  state,  accompanied 


QuESTioire.— What  two  theories  luye  been  proposed  to  aceoant  for  the  origin  of  heat  t 
What  is  the  m<y^hanicAi  theory f  What  is  the  vibratory  theory!  Blostrate  the  np- 
poaed  prodaction  of  heat  in  aooordance  with  the  two  theories. 
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by  a  somewhat  mnsioal  aonnd  and  a  rocking  motion ;  and  this  action  eon- 
tinues  so  long  as  an  inequality,  of  temperature  exists  between  the  two  metals. 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  at  the  present  time  among  scientific  men, 
that  the  theory  which  ascribes  the  phenomena  of  heat  to  a  series  of  vibra- 
tions, or  undulations,  either  in  matter,  or  a  fluid  pervading  it,  is  substantially 
correct  At  the  same  tune  it  is  not  wholly  satis&ctory,  and  neither  theory 
win  perfectly  explain  dU  the  &cts  in  relation  to  heat  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. For  the  purpose  of  describing  and  explaining  the  phenomena  and 
ejOfects  of  heat,  it  is  convenient,  in  many  cases,  to  retain  the  idea  that  heat  is 
a  sabstanoe. . 

The  &ct  that  nature  nowhere  presents  us,  neither  has  art  ever  succeeded 
in  showing  us,  heat  alone  in  a  separate  state,  is  a  strong  ground  for  believing 
that  heat  has  no  separate  material  existence.  Heat,  moreover,  can  be  pro- 
duced without  limit  by  friction,  and  intense  heat  is  also  produced  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder.  On  the  contrary,  as  arguments  in  &vor  of  the  mate- 
rial existence  of  heat,  we  have  the  fact,  that  heat  becomes  instantly  sensible 
on  the  condensation  of  any  material  mass,  as  if  it  were  squeezed  out  of  it :  as' 
when,  on  reducing  the  bulk  of  a  piece  of  iron  by  hammering,  we  render  it 
red  hot  (the  greatest  amount  of  heat  being  emitted  with  the  blows,  that  most 
change  its  bulk). 

It  is  also  very  remarkable,  that  iron  once  heated  in  this  way  can  not  again  be 
made  red  hot  by  hanunering  until  it  has  again  been  heated  in  a  fire.  Finally, 
the  laws  of  the  spreading  of  heat  do  not  resemble  those  of  the  spreading  of 
sound,  or  of  any  other  motion  known  to  us. 

82.  Relations  of  Light  and  Heat. — The  relation  between  heat 
and  light  is  a  very  intimate  one.  Heat  exists  without  light,  but  all  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  light  are  also  sources  of  heat ;  and  by  whatever  artificial  meims 
natural  light  is  condensed,  so  as  to  increase  its  splendor,  the  heat  which  it 
produces  is  also,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  more  intense. 

Ineandeseenee. — When  a  body,  naturally  incapable  of 
emitting  light,  is  heated  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  become 
luminous,  it  is  said  to  be  incandescent,  or  ignited. 

Flame. — Flame  is  an  ignited  gas.  issuing  from  a  burn- 
ing body.  Fire  is  the  appearance  of  heat  and  light  in 
conjunction,  produced  by  the  combustion  of  inflammable 
substances. 

The  ancient  philosophers  used  the  term  fire  as  a  characteristic  of  the  nature 
of  heat,  and  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  four  elements  of  nature ;  air,  earth,  and 
water  being  the  other  three.  "^ 

QunnoNB.— WMch  tbeory  is  generally  reoeived  ?  What  relatioiiB  exbt  between  light 
and.  heat r    Define  inAandeeoenne.    What  is  flame?    What  is  fire? 
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83.  Sourees  of  Heat.— The  principal  sources  of  heat  of 
which  practical  advantage  may  be  taken,  are  the  sun,  me- 
chanical action,  chemical  action,  and  electricity. 

84.  The  Sun  a  Source  of  Heat.— The  greatest  natural 
source  of  heat  is  the  sun^  as  it  is  also  the  greatest  natural 
source  of  light. 

Although  the  quantity  of  heat  sent  forth  from  the  sun  is  immense,  its 
rays,  felling  naturally,   are  never  hot  enough,  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  to 
FiO.  20.  kindle  combustible  substances.    By  means,  however, 

of  a  burning-glass, -the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  can  be 
concentrated,  or  bent  toward  one  point,  called  a  focus, 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  set  fire  to  substances  submitted 
to  their  action. 

Pig.  20  represents  the  manner  in  which  a  burning- 
glass  concentrates  or  bends  down  the  rays  of  heat 
until  they  meet  in  a  focus. 

The  greatest  natural  temperature  ever  authentically  re- 
corded was  at  Bagdad,  in  1819,  when  the  theimometer 
(Fahrenheit's)  rose  to  120**  in  the  shade.  On  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  the  thermometer  has  been  observed  as 
high  as  108°  F.  in  the  shade.  Burckhardt  in  Egypt,  and 
Humboldt  in  South  America,  observed  it  at  117''  F.  in 
the  shade. 

About  70°  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
is  the  lowest  atmospheric  temperature  ever  experienced 
by  the  Arctic  navigators. 

The  greatest  artificial  cold  ever  measured  was  220®  F. 
below  zero. 

This  temperature  was  obtained  some  years  since  by  ^L  Natterer,  a  Grermaa 
chemist.  Professor  Faraday  has  also  produced  a  cold  of  166°  F.  below 
zero.  Neither  of  these  experimenters  succeeded  in  freezing  pure  alcohol  or 
ether. 

The  estimated  temperature  of  the  space  aboye  the  earth's  atmosphere  has 
been  estimated  at  58°  below  zero,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

Questions. —What  are  the  principal  sonroes  of  heat?  What  is  the  greatest  source  ot 
heat?  What  is  the  greatest  natural  temperature  ever  ohsenred?  What  is  the  lowest 
natural  temperature  ohseryed?    What  is  the  greatest  artificial  cold  ever  measured? 
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85.  Mechanical  Action,  considered  as  a  source  of  heat^ 
includes  friction  and  compression,  or  percussion. 

Triction,— The  supply  of  heat  which  can  be  derived 
from  friction  is  apparently  unlimited. 

Savage  nations  kindle  a  fire  bj  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  dry  wood; 
the  axles  of  wheels  revolving  rapidly  frequently  become  ignited ;  and  in  th? 
boring  and  turning  of  metal  the  chisels  often  become  intensely  hot.  In  al) 
these  cases  the  friction  of  the  surfaces  of  wood  or  of  metal  in  contact  dis* 
tarbs  the  latent  heat  of  these  substances,  and  renders  it  sensible. 

The  following  interesting  experiment  was  made  by  Count  Rumford,  to  il' 
lustrate  the  effect  of  Motion  in  producing  heat : — ^A  borer  was  made  to  re- 
volve in  a  cylinder  of  brass,  partially  bored,  thirty-two  times  in  a  minute. 
The  cylinder  was  inclosed  in  a  box  containing  18  pounds  of  water,  the  tem^ 
perature  of  which  was  at  first  60°  but  rose  m  an  hour  to  107° ;  and  in 
two  hours  and  a  half  the  water  boiled.  The  heat  thus  obtained  was  calcu- 
lated to  be  somewhat  greater  than  that  given  out  during  the  same  period  by 
the  burning  of  nine  wax  candles,  each  fths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Becent  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Joule  of  England,  appear  to  show  that 
the  actual  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  friction  is  dependent  simply  upon 
the  amount  of  force  expended,  without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  substances 
rubbed  together.  Ho  found,  as  the  result  of  a  great  number  of  experiments, 
that  when  water  was  agitated  by  means  of  a  horizontal  brass  wheel,  which 
was  made  to  revolve,  as  the  wheels  of  a  clock  are,  by  the  descent  of  a  weighty 
that  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  increased  by  friction  against  the 
metal;  and  that  in  this  way,  one  pound  of  water  could  be  raised  in  tempera- 
ture one  degree  by  an  expenditure  of  an  amount  of  force  suflBdent  to  raise 
*112  pounds  weight  to  the  height  of  one  foot.  When  cast-iron  was  rubbed 
against  iron,  the  force  required  to  produce  heat  by  firiction  sufficient  to  ele- 
vate the  temperaturo  of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree,  was  found  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  1 75  pounds,  and  when  iron  was  rubbed  against  mercury,  to  7  74  pounds. 

It  thus  appears  from  these  experiments,  that  force  expended  in  producing 
friction  is  converted  into  heat,  and  that  when  a  pound  of  water  is  elevated  in 
temperature  one  degree,  some  force  equivalent  to  the  ralsmg  of  a  weight  of 
about  772  pounds  to  the  height  of  one  foot  is  always  exerted.* 


*  TUfl  diacovefy,  that  heat  and  meehanieal  power  are  mntnally  oonTerttble,  and  that 
the  relation  between  them  ia  definite,  722  fioot^ponnds  of  motive  power  being  eqoiyalent  to 
a  onit  of  heat — that  ia,  to  the  amount  of  heat  requiaite  to  raiae  a  pound  of  water  through 
one  degree  of  Fahrenheit—ia  one  of  the  moat  intereating  of  modem  acienoe,  and  haa  led 
to  manj  important  dednctiona.  Thua,  force  ia  expended  by  ftriction  in  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  erery  tide,  and  muat,  therefore,  reappear  aa  heat  According  to  the  compntationa  of 
Beaael,  the  astronomer,  26,000  milea  of  water  flow  in  every  aix  houra  from  one  quarter  of 

QnimoN& — What  doea  mechanical  action,  considered  aa  a  aouree  of  heat,  include  ? 
What  ia  aaid  of  the  developmetit  of  heat  by  friction  ?  What  experimenta  were  made  by 
CoBBt  Romford  ?  What  haa  recently  been  determine^  reapecting  the  productioa  of  heal 
byfiietionr 
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Compression. — The  reduction  of  matter  into  a  smaller 
compass  by  an  external  or  mechanical  force,  is  generally 
attended  with  an  evolution  of  heat.  To  such  an  act  of 
compression  we  apply  the  term  condensation. 

Heat  ta&j  be  evolyed  from  air  by  ooDdensation.  This  may  be  shown  by 
placing  a  piece  of  tinder  in  a  tube,  and  suddenly  compressing  the  air  con- 
tained in  it  by  means  of  a  piston.  The  air  being  thus  condensed,  parts  with 
its  latent  heat  in  sufficient  quantity  to  set  fire  to  the  tinder  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube. 

Percussion,  which  is  a  combination  of  friction  and  compression,  is  a  &miliar 
method  of  developing  heat  An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  use  of  the 
common  steel  and  flint,  in  which  the  compression  occasioned  by  the  violent 
collision  of , the  two  substances  elicits  heat  sufficient  to  set  flre  to  detached 
portions  of  steel  The  striking  of  iron  with  a  hammer,  or  the  subjection  of 
any  metal  to  great  and  sudden  pressure,  also  develops  large  quantities  of 
heat. 

86.  Chemical  ietion  is  the  principal  source  resorted  to 
for  procuring  heat  artificially.  Whenever  this  occurs 
with  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  heat  is  produced,  accom- 
panied generally  by  an  evolution  of  light.  A  common 
fire,  of  wood  or  coal,  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  devel- 
opment of  heat  and  light  by  chemical  action. 

87.  Electricity . — The  passage  of  accumulated  electricity 
through  various  substances,  or  from  one  medium  to  an- 
other, generally  produces  heat.  The  most  intense  arti- 
ficial heat  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  thus  produced 
by  the  agency  of  the  electric,  or  galvanic  current.  AH 
known  substances  can  be  melted  or  volatilized  by  it. 

Heat  so  developed  has  not  been  employed  for  practical  or  economical  pur- 
poses to  any  great  extent ;  but  for  chemical  experiments  and  investigationa 
it  has  been  made  quite  usefuL 

88;  Other  Sources  of  Heat.— In  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  sources,  some  heat  is  derived  from  the  earth 


the  earth  to  another.  The  store  of  mechanical  force  is  thus  diminished,  and  the  tempe- 
rature of  oar  globe  augmented  bj  every  tide.  We  do  not,  however,  possess  the  data 
trhieh  will  enable  us  to  calculate  the  magnitude  of  these  effects. 

<2uB8noN8. — ^Ho  w  may  heat  be  produced  by  condensation  f  How  by  percussion  ?  What 
is  Mid  of  chemical  action  as  a  sonixeof  heat  f  What  of  electricity  7  What  other  sources 
of  heat  are  recognized  f 
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itself^  and  from  the  stars  and  planetary  bodies.  Heat, 
also,  is  generated  or  excited  through  the  organs  of  a  liv- 
ing structure,  the  result,  undoubtedly,  of  chemical  actions 
wUch  are  continually  going  on  in  the  systems  of  animals 
and  plants.  Heat  thus  produced  is  termed  vital,  or  ani- 
mal heat. 

Experimentation  has  also  proved  that  the  ample  act  of  moistening  any 
dfj  substance  is  attended  with  slight,  yet  constant  disengagement  of  heat 
With  bodies  of  mineral  origin,  when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  with  a  view  of 
increasing  the  extent  of  sur&ce,  the  rise  of  temperature  does  not  exceed  from 
half  a  degree  to  two  degrees,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer ;  but  with  some  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances,  such  as  cotton,  thread,  hair,  wool,  ivory,  and 
well-dried  paper,  a  rise  of  temperature  varying  from  2^  to  even  lO^  or  14<>  P. 
has  been  observed. 

SECTION    II. 

OOMMUKIOATION    OF    HBAT. 

89.  Heat  may  he  communicated  in  three  ways :  by 
Conduction,  by  Convection,  and  by  Badiation. 

By  one  or  all  of  these  methods,  bodies  which  have  been  heated,  or  cooled, 
gradually  return  to  the  temperature  of  surrounding  objects.  If  the  body  i^ 
hot  heat  passes  from  it  to  contiguous  bodies ;  if  cold,  it  gains  heat  at  the 
expense  of  those  substanoes  which  possess  a  higher  temperature. 

The  three  methods  of  communicating  heat  wUl  be  considered  in  the  order 
above  named. 

90.  Canduetion.— Heat  is  said  to  be  communicated  by 
conduction  when  it  is  transmitted  from  particle  to  particle 
of  a  substance,  as  from  the  end  of  an  iron  bar  placed  in 
the  fire  to  that  part  of  the  bar  most  remote  from  the 
fire. 

Different  bodies  exhibit  a  very  great  degree  of  differ- 
ence in  the  facility  or  power  with  which  they  conduct 
heat ;  some  s]ibs.tances.  oppose  very  littlQ  reeistance  to  its 
passage,  while  through  others  it  is  transmitted  slowly,  or 
with  great;  difficulty. 


QumnwB.— How  is  heat  eommnnicated  ?  In  what  way  is  an  eqnmbriam  of  tempera- 
ton  preterredt  Wliat  ia  oonduotionr  la  the  power  of  oondneiion  the  same  in  aU 
bodiear 
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Fig.  2L 
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If  we  place  the  end  of  a  shcMi;  rod  of 
glass,  and  of  a  rod  of  iron  of  equal  length, 
in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  Fig.  21,  we  shall 
soon  be  sensible  that  heat  reaches  the  fin- 
gers more  rapidly  through  the  metal  than 
through  the  glass ;  and  shall  have  a  dear 
proof  that   these   two  substances  differ 
greatly  in  their  power  of  conducting  heat 
The  different  conducting  power  of  va- 
rious solids  may  be  also  strikingly  shoT^ii 
by  taking  a  series  of  rods  of  different  materials,  but  of  the  same  dimensions 
(see  Fig.  22),  placing  a  bit  of  wax,  or  phosphorus  upon  one  of  their  extremi- 
ties, and  applying  to  the  other  extremities  an  equal  degree  of  heat    The  wax 
Fia.  22.  will  melt,  or  the  phosphorus  inflame  at  different 

times,  according  to  the  conducting  power  of  the  dif- 
ferent soUd& 

91.  GondnetoTR  and  Non-condnetors. 
— ^AU  bodies  are  divided  into  two  classes 
in  respect  to  their  conduction  of  heat^ 
viz.,  into  conductors  and  non-conduc- 
tors. The  former  are  such  as  allow 
heat  to  pass  freely  through  them ;  the 
latter  comprise  those  which  do  not  give 
an  easy  passage  to  it. 
92.  Conduction  of  Solids.*— Of  all  known  substances,  the 
metals  conduct  heat  with  the  greatest  facility  ;  but  they 
differ  considerably  when  compared  with  each  other.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  denser  a  body  is,  the  better  it  conducts 
heat.  Light,  porous  substances,  more  especially  those  of  a 
fibrous  nature,  are  the  worst  conductors  of  heat.  Of  all 
substances,  gold  is  the  best  conductor  of  heat,  and  may 


*  The  fbUoiring  table  ezhiblta  the  relatiTe  condacting  power  of  difinvnt  ga1«ttiiee8»  ifaa 
ratio  expreseing  the  eondnctiiig  potrer  of  gold  being  taken  at  100 : 


Gold 

Platinnm 

SUver 

Copper 

Iron 

Zinc 


.  lOOW 
.  98-10 
.  9T-30 
.  89-89 
.  37-41 
.    36-37 


Tin    . 
Lead.       . 
Marble      . 
Porcelain  . 
Brick  earth 


,80-38 
.  17-9« 
.  S-34 
,  1-23 
.    1-13 


QusBTioNB.~What  experiments  iUastrate  this  ftctf  What  are  oondnotora  and  non- 
eondoetorsf  What  are  good  condnotoffi  f  What  are  had  oondacton  7  What  aabstano* 
i»  the  heft  conductor  of  heat  f 
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Fig.  23. 


be  represented  by  the  number  100  ;  then  iron  will  be 
37.4  ;  marble  2.8  ;  and  brick  clay  1.1. 

The  conducting  power  of  stones  is  next  to  that  of  the 
metals,  and  crystalline  stones  are  better  conductors  than 
those  which  are  not  crystallized. 

93.  Conduction  of  liqnid&.— Liquids  conduct  heat  in  a 
very  limited  degree. 

This  may  be  satis&ctorily  proved  by  a  number  of  simple  experiments.  If 
a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  be  poured  on  the  surface  of  water  and  inflamed,  it 
will  continue  to  bum  for  some  ■  time.  (See  Fig.  23.)  A  thermometer,  im- 
mersed at  a  small  depth  below  the  common  surface 
of  the  spirit  and  the  water,  will  fail  to  show  any  in- 
crease in  temperature. 

Another  and  more  simple  experiment  proves  the 
same  fact ;  as  when  a  blacksmith  immerses  his  red- 
hot  iron  in  a  tank  of  water,  the  water  which  sur- 
rounds the  iron  is  made  boiling  hot,  while  the  water 
not  immediately  in  contact  with  it  remains  quite  cold. 

If  a  tube  nearly  filled  with  water  is  held  over  a 
spirit  lamp,  as  in  Fig.  24^  in  such  a  manner  as  to  di- 
rect the  flame  against  the  upper  layers  of  the  water, 
the  water  at  the  top  of  the  tube  may  be  kept  boilmg 
for  a  oonfflderable  time,  without  occasioning  the 
slightest  inconvenience  to  the  person  who  holds  it. 

94.  Condnetion  of  Gases. — Bodies  in 
the  gaseous,  or  aeriform  condition  are   more  imperfect 
conductors  of  heat  than  liquids. 
Common  air,  especially,  is  one  of 
the  worst  conductors  of  heat  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  non-conducting  properties  of  fibrous 
and  porous  substances  are  due  almost  alto- 
gether to  the  air  contained  in  their  interstices, 
or  between  their  fibers.  These  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  receive  and  retain  a  large  quantity  of  air  without  permitting  it  to 
circulate. 

Woolens,  fiirs,  eider-down,  eta,  are  well  adapted  for  clothing  in  winter,  not 


Fig.  24. 


QunnoKS. — Hoir  does  the  condaetlng  power  of  stones  yary  ?  What  is  said  of  the 
eoodaeting  power  of  liqnids  ?  What  experiments  prove  th%t  liquids  condaet  heat  imper- 
tetaj  t  What  is  the  eondncting  power  of  gases  ?  What  of  common  air  ?  Why  are  porous 
and  fihroos  snbstaaoes  non-fiondactors?  Why  are  woolens,  furs,  etc,  well  adapted  for 
dotUsg? 
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because  they  impart  any  heat  to  the  body,  but  on  aoooont  of  the  large  qoan- 
titles  of  air  which  they  oontain,  imprisoned  between  their  fibers ;  this  renders 
them  non-conductors,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  body. 

Blankets  and  warm  woolen  goods  are  always  made  with  a  nap  or  projec- 
tion of  fibers  upon  the  outside,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  principle. 
The  nap,  or  fibers  retain  air  among  them,  which,  fit>m  its  non-e(»xductiii|r 
properties,  serves  to  increase  the  warmth  of  the  material 

The  heat  generated  in  the  animal  ^stem  by  vital  action  has  constantly  a 
tendency  to  escape,  and  be  dissipated  at  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  rate 
at  which  it  is  disdpated  depends  on  the  difference  between  the  temperature 
of  the  suT&ce  of  the  body  and  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium. 
By  interposing,  however,  a  non-conducting  substance  between  the  sur&ce  of 
the  body  and  the  external  atmosphere^  we  prevent  the  loss  of  heat  which 
would  otherwise  take  place  to  a  greater  or  less  degrea 

An  apartment  is  rendered  much  warmer  for  being  fiimished  with  double 
doors  and  windows,  because  the  air  confined  between  the  two  sur&ces  op- 
poses by  reason  of  its  non-conducting  properties,  the  communication  of 
heat  from  the  interior. 

Snow  protects  the  soil  in  winter  fix»n  the  effects  of  cold  in  the  same  way 
that  fur  and  wool  protect  animals,  and  clothing  man.  Snow  is  made  up  of  an 
infinite  number  of  little  crystals,  which  retain  among  their  interstices  a  lai^go 
amount  of  air,  and  thus  contribute  to  render  it  a  non-conductor  of  heat  A 
covering  of  snow  also  prevents  the  earth  from  throwing  off  its  heat  by  radia- 
tion. The  temperature  of  the  earth,  therefore,  when  covered  with  snow, 
rarely  descends  much  below  the  freezing-point,  even  when  the  air  is  fifteen 
or  twenty  degrees  colder.  Tlius  roots  and  fibers  of  trees  and  plants  are 
protected  from  a  destructive  cold. 

As  a  non-conducting  substance  prevents  the  escape  of  heat  fix>m  within  a 
body,  so  it  is  equally  efficacious  in  preventing  the  access  of  heat  from  without 
In  an  atmosphere  hotter  than  our  bodies,  the  effect  of  clothing  would  be  to 
keep  the  body  cooL  flannel  is  one  of  the  warmest  articles  of  dress,  yet  we 
can  not  preserve  ice  more  effectually  in  summer  than  by  enveloping  it  in  its 
folds.  Firemen  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  fiimaces  and  steam-boilers,  in- 
yariably  protect  themselves  with  flannel  garmenta 

Cargoes  of  ice  shipped  to  the  tropics,  are  generally  packed  for  preservation 
in  sawdust ;  a  casing  of  sawdust  is  also  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
]^reventmg  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  surfaces  of  steam-boilers  and  steam- 
pipes.  Straw,  from  its  fibrous  character,  is  an  excellent  non-conductor  of 
heat,  and  is  for  this  reason  extensively  used  by  gardeners  for  incasing  plant) 
and  trees  which  are  exposed  to  the  extreme  cold  of  winter. 

Befiigerators,  used  for  the  preservation  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
in  warm  weather,  are  double- walled  boxes,  with  the  spaces  between  the  sides 
filled  with  powdered  charcoal,  or  some  other  porous,  non-conducting  substance. 

QunnoKB.— Why  are  blankets  made  irlih  a  nap?  What  is  the  use  of  clothing?  Why 
do  doable  doors  and  windows  render  a  room  warmer  ?  How  does  snow  protect  the  soil  ? 
Why  do  persons  exposed  to  intense  heat  wear  flannel  ?  How  are  refrigerators  eonstmeted  ? 
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The  80-called  "  fire-proof"  safes  are  also  constraoted  of  double  or  treble  walls 
of  iron,  with  intervening  spaces  between  them  filled  with  gypsum,  or  **  Plas- 
ter of  Paris."  This  lining,  which  is  a  most  perfect  non-conductor,  prevents 
the  heat  from  passing  from  the  exterior  of  the  safe  to  the  books  and  papers 
within.  The  idea  of  applying  "  Plaster  of  Paris"  in  this  way  for  the  construo- 
tioQ  of  safes,  originated,  in  the  first  instance,  6rom  a  workman  attempting  to 
heat  water  in  a  tin  basin,  the  bottom  and  sides  of  which  were  thinly  coated 
with  this  substance.  The  non-conducting  properties  of  the  plaster  were  so 
great  as  to  almost  entirely  intercept  the  passage  of  the  heat,  and  the  man, 
to  his  surprise,  found  that  the  water,  although  directly  over  the  fire,  did  not 
get  hot 

'^6.  Much  of  the  economy  of  fuel  depends  upon  a  judicious  application  of 
tiie  principles  which  regulate  the  conduction  of  heat    An  instructive  illus- 


PiO.  25. 


tration  of  their  importance  is  exhibited  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  heat  may  be  economized  by  an  appro- 
priate construction  of  steam-boilers.  Thus,  one  of 
the  most  economical  forms,  which  is  known  as  the 
Gomish,  or  cylinder  boiler,  consists  of  two  cylinders, 
]jaced  one  within  the  other.  (See  Fig.  25.)  Be- 
tween tiie  two  is  the  space  for  the  water ;  the  inner 
cylinder  contains  the  furnace,  fire-grates,  ash-pit,  and 
the  flue,  or  chamber  through  which  the  products  of 
combustion  pass  off.  By  this  arrangement,  the  heat 
which  would  otherwise  be  conducted  away  by  the 
fire-bars  and  the  masonry  of  the  ash-pit,  is  taken  up  by  the  surrounding 


watOT,  and  thus  economized.  The 
smoke  and  hot  air  from  the  fire  also 
pass  through  the  boiler  for  its  whole 
length,  which  is  sometimes  as  much 
as  forty,  or  even  sixty  feet,  and  then 
return  along  the  outside  of  the  boiler 
through  a  chamber  of  masonry,  be- 
fore they  finally  escape  up  the  chim- 
ney. 

In  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive,  Fig. 
26,  the  fire-box  is  surrounded  at  the 
top  and  two  sides  by  a  double  cas- 
ing containing  water,  and  the  hot  aur 
firom  the  furnace  passes  through  the 
water  in  the  boiler  in  numerous 
small  parallel  flues,  or  tubes,  which 
open  at  one  end  into  the  fire-box, 
and  at  the  other  into  the  smoke- 


Fia.  26. 


<2in9noizi8.— How  are  safes  rendered  fire-proof?    lUaBtrate  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciplet  of  oondaction  in  the  constmotion  of  the  cylinder  boiler.    Also  in  locomotive  boilors. 
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pipe.  By  this  last  arrangement,  the  heat  is,  as  it  were,  filtered  through  the 
water,  and  is  nearly  all  communicated  to  it  Loss  of  heat  from  the  external 
sur&ces  of  locomotive-boilers  may  be  also  preyented  by  casing  them  with 
wood,  or  some  other  non-conducting  substance. 

96.  ConTeetion. — Liquids  and  gases,  being  non-condnc- 
tors,  can  not  well  be  heated  like  solids,  by  the  communi- 
cation of  heat  from  particle  to  particle.  Heat,  however, 
is  dififused  through  them  with  great  rapidity  by  a  motion 
of  their  particles,  which  brings  them  successively  in  con- 
tact with  the  heated  surfaces.  This  process  is  termed 
Convection. 

Thus,  when  heat  is  applied  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  oontaining  water,  the 
particles  whidi  constitute  the  lower  layers  of  liquid  expand  and  become  lighter, 
and  a  double  set  of  currents  is  immediately  established — one  of  hot  partides 
rising  toward  the  sur&ce,  and  the  other  of  colder  particles  descending  to  the 
bottom.  The  portion  of  liquid  which  receives  heat  fiom  below  is  thus  con- 
tinually diffused  through  the  other  parts,  and  by  this  motion  of  the  particles 
the  heat  is  communicated. 

These  currents  take  place  so  rapidly,  that  if  a  thermom- 
ilj  ®*®'  ^®  placed  at  the  bottom  and  another  at  the  top  of  a  long 

jar  (the  fire  being  applied  below),  the  upper  one  will  begm 
to  rise  almost  as  soon  as  the  lower  one.  The  circulation  de- 
scribed may  be  rendered  visible,  by  adding  to  a  flask  of 
boiling  water  a  small  quantity  of  bran  or  saw-dust^  or  a  few 
particles  of  bituminous  coaL    (See  Fig.  27.) 

The  process  of  cooling  in  a  liquid  is  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  that  of  heating.  The 
particles  at  the  surface,  by  contact  with  the 
air,  readily  lose  their  heat,  become  heavier, 
and  sink,  while  the  warmer  particles  below  in 
turn  rise  to  the  surface. 

To  heat  a  liquid,  therefore,  the  heat  should  be  applied  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mass ;  to  cool  it,  the  cold  should  be  applied  at  the  top,  or  sur&ce. 

The  fecility  with  which  a  liquid  may  be  heated  or  cooled,  depends  hi  a  great 
degree  on  the  mobility  of  its  particles.  Water  may  be  made  to  retain  its  heat 
for  a  long  time  by  adding  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  starch,  the  particles  of 
which,  by  their  viscidity  or  tenacity,  prevent  the  free  drculation  of  the  heated 
particles  of  water.  For  the  same  reason  soup  retains  its  heat  longer  than 
water,  and  all  thick  liquids,  like  oil,  molasses,  tar,  eta,  reqmre  a  considerable 
time  for  cooling. 

QuKsnoNS.— What  is  convection  f  BluBtrate  the  communication  of  heat  bj  oonrection. 
EziOain  the  process  of  cooling  in  liquidfl.  What  oircamsfeaDce  groatlj  inflneaees  the  heftt* 
ing  and  oooling  of  liquids? 
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97.  Heating  of  Gases  and  Vapors.— Common  air,  and  all 
gases  and  vapors,  are  heated  in  the  same  manner  as  liquids. 
From  every  heated  substance,  an  upward  current  of  air  is 
continually  rising. 

It  is  in  aocordanoe  with  this  principle  that  we  are  enabled  to  readilj  warm 
the  air  of  an  apartment  by  means  of  a  stove,  or  furnace.  The  air  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  hot  surface  becomes  heated  and  rises,  while  cooler  and 
heavier  air  rushes  in  from  all  sides  to  supply  its  place.  This,  in  turn,  becomes 
heated  and  ascends,  and  thus  a  circulation  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  a 
flask  of  boiling  water,  is  established. 

98.  Winds  and  Oeean  CnrrentSr— The  processes  of  circu- 
lation produced  by  heat  in  liquids  and  in  gases,  which 
have  been  described,  occur  upon  a  vast  scale  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  in  the  ocean. 

Aerial  currents  are  most  powerful  at  the  equator,  the  warm  air  of  which  rises 
and  incessantly  flows  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  toward  the 
poles ;  while  just  as  constantly,  at  the  earth's  sur&ce,  cuirents  of  cool  air, 
constituting  the  trade  winds^  flow  from  the  poles  to  the  equator. 

Similar  currents  are  produced  by  the  same  cause  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  Their  power  may  be  inferred  from  the  influences  which  in  some  cases 
they  exert  upon  dimate.  By  them  the  warm  water  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
is  carried  to  the  British  Ides,  thereby  producing  a  mild,  uniform  warmth, 
and  a  rich  moisture ;  while  through  similar  causes,  the  floating  ice  of  the 
North  Pole  is  carried  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  produces  cold* 

99.  Radiation.— When  the  hand  is  placed  near  a  hot 
body  suspended  in  the  air,  a  sensation  of  warmth  is  per- 
ceived, even  for  a  considerable  distance.  If  the  hand  be 
held  beneath  the  body,  the  sensation  will  be  as  great  as 
upon  the  sides,  although  the  heat  has  to  shoot  down 
through  an  opposing  current  of  air  approaching  it.  This 
effect  does  not  arise  from  the  heat  being  conveyed  by 


*  Forfber,  by  the  heat  of  the  ean  a  portion  of  the  vater  is  converted  into  Taper,  which 
rifles  in  the  atmosphere,  is  condensed  Into  donds,  or  falls  as  rain  or  snow  npon  the  earth ; 
collects  In  the  form  of  springs,  brooks,  and  rivers ;  and  finally  reaches  the  sea  again,  after 
having  gnawed  the  rocks,  carried  away  the  light  earth,  and  thus  performed  its  part  in  the 
fgeologfc  changes  of  the  earth ;  perhaps,  beside  all  this,  it  has  driven  our  water-mill  on 
Its  way.  If  fhe  heat  of  the  snn  were  withdrawn,  there  would  remain  only  a  single  mo- 
tka  of  water  (provided  it  remained  a  liquid),  namely,  the  tides,  which  are  produced  by 
the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Qusnnons.»How  are  gases  and  vapors  heated?  Upon  what  principle  are  rooms 
warmed  by  stoves  and  ftiniao«l?  What  is  fhe  occasion  of  winds  and  oeean  currents? 
Define  radiation. 
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means  of  a  hot  current,  since  all  the  heated  particles  have 
a  uniform  tendency  to  rise  ;  neither  can  it  depe&d  upon 
the  conducting  power  of  the  air,  because  aeriform  sub- 
stances possess  that  power  in  a  very  low  degree,  while  the 
sensation  in  the  present  case  is  excited  almost  on  the  in- 
stant. This  method  of  distributing  heat,  to  distinguish  it 
from  heat  passing  by  conduction,  or  convection,  is  called 
radiation,  and  heat  thus  distributed  is  termed  radiant,  or 
radiated  heat. 

Heat  is  communicated  through  space  by  radiation  in 
straight  lines,  and  its  intensity  diminishes  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  the  center  of  action  increases. 

Thus  the  heating  effect  of  any  hot  body  is  nine  times  less  at  three  feet 
than  at  one ;  sixteen  times  less  at  four  feet ;  and  twenty-five  times  less  at 
five. 

All  bodies  radiate  heat  in  some  measure,  but  not  all 
equally  well ;  radiation  being  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  roughness  of  the  radiating  surface.  All  dull  and  dark 
substances  are,  for  the  most  part,  good  radiators  of  heat ; 
but  bright  and  polished  substances  are  generally  bad 
radiators.  Color,  however,  alone,  has  no  effect  on  the 
radiation  of  heat. 

A  liquid  contained  in  a  bright^  highly-polished  metal  pot,  will  retain  its 
heat  much  longer  than  in  a  dull  and  blackened  one.  This  is  not  due  to  the 
polish  or  brightness  of  the  surface,  but  to  the  fact  that,  by  polishing,  the  surr 
lace  is  rendered  dense  and  smooth,  and  such  surfaces  do  not  allow  the  heat  to 
escape  readily.  If  we  cover  the  polished  metal  surface  with  a  thin  cotton  or 
linen  cloth,  so  as  to  render  the  surface  less  dense,  the  radiation  of  heat,  and 
consequent  cooling,  will  proceed  rapidly. 

Black  lead  is  one  of  the  best  known  radiators  of  heat,  and  on  this  accomit 
is  generally  employed  for  the  blackening  of  stoves  and  hot-air  flues.  As  a 
high  polish  is  unfavorable  to  radiation,  stoves  should  not  be  too  highly  polished 
with  this  substance. 

The  great  supply  of  heat  to  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  transmitted  by  the 
process  of  radiation.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  heat  thus  received  by  the 
earth  may  be  formed  firom  a  calculation  of  Professor  Paraday,  which  indicated 
that  the  average  amount  of  heat  radiated  in  a  summer's  day  upon  each  acre 


QuxsnoKB.— How  is  heat  eommunioated  bj  radiation  f  What  cireamstanoea  inflaenoe 
radiation  1  What  are  good  and  bad  radiators  I  What  amount  of  heat  does  the  earth  re- 
ceive by  radiation  from  the  sun  ? 
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of  land  in  the  latitade  of  London,  is  not  leas  than  that  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  18,000  pounds  of  coal. 

The  radiation  of  heat  goes  on  at  all  times,  and  from  all 
surfaces,  "whether  their  temperature  be  *the  same  as,  or  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  surrounding  objects;  therefore  the 
temperature  of  a  body  falls  when  it  radiates  more  heat 
than  it  absorbs ;  its  temperature  is  stationary  when  the 
quantities  emitted  and  received  are  equal ;  and  it  grows 
warm  when  the  absorption  exceeds  the  radiation. 

If  a  body,  at  any  temperature,  be  placed  among  other  bodies,  it  will  affect 
their  condition  of  temperature,  or  as  we  express  it,  it  will  affect  them  iker- 
maUy;  just  as  a  candle  brought  into  a  room  illuminates  all  bodies  in  its  pres- 
ence ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  if  the  candle  be  extinguished,  no 
more  light  is  diffhsed  by  it ;  but  no  body  can  be  thermally  extinguished.  All 
bodies,  however  low  be  their  temperature,  contain  heat,  and  therefore  radiate 
it 

If  a  piece  of  ice  be  held  before  a  thermometer,  it  will  cause  the  mercuiy  in 
its  tube  to  fell,  and  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  ice  emitted  rays  of 
cold.  This  supposition  is  erroneous.  The  ice  and  the  thermometer  both 
radiate  heat,  and  each  absorbs  more  or  less  of  what  the  other  radiates  toward 
it  But  the  ice,  being  at  a  lower  temperature  tlian  the  thermometer,  radiates 
less  than  the  thermometer,  and  therefore  the  thermometer  absorbs  less  than 
the  ice,  and  consequently  fella.  If  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  presence 
of  the  ice  had  been  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  ice,  it  would,  for  liko 
reasons,  have  risen  The  ice  in  that  case  would  have  warmed  the  ther- 
mometer. 

,  100.  Disposition  of  Radiant  Heat.— When  rays  of  heat 
radiated  from  one  body  fall  upon  the  surface  of  another 
body,  they  may  be  disposed  of  in  three  ways  :  1.  They 
may  rebound  from  its  surface,  or  be  reflected ;  2.  They 
may  be  received  into  its  surface,  or  be  absorbed  ;  3.  They 
may  pass  directly  through  the  substance  of  the  body,  or 
be  transmitted. 

101.  Reflection  of  Heat.— Polished  metallic  surfaces  con- 
stitute the  best  reflectors  of  heat ;  but  all  bright  and  light 
colored  surfaces  are  adapted  for  this  purpose  to  a  greater, 
or  less  degree. 

Water  requires  a  longer  time  to  become  hot  iu  a  Iright  tin  vessel  than  in  a 

QunnoKB. — Does  radiation  proceed  constantly  from  all  bodies  ?  Why  does  the  nier- 
eoryof  a  thermometer  sink -when  brought  near  ice?  When  radiant  heat  falls  upon  tha 
■ufibe  of  a  body,  how  may  it  be  disposed  of?   What  surfaces  are  good  reflectors  of  heat  1 
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dark  colored  one,  because  the  heat  is  reflected  from  the  bright  sur&ce,  and 
does  not  enter  the  vessel. 

The  power  of  reflection  of  heat  seems  to  reside  almost  exclusively  in  the 
Buiface.  A  film  of  gold  lea^  not  exceeding  l-200,000th  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, answers  the  purpose  of  a  reflector  nearly  as  well  as  a  mass  of  solid  gold. 

102.  Absorption  of  Heat.— The  power  of  absorbing  heat 
varies  with  almost  every  form  of  matter.  Surfaces  are 
good  absorbers  of  heat  in  proportion  as  they  are  poor  re- 
flectors. The  best  radiators  of  beat  also  are  the  most  pow- 
erful absorbers,  and  the  most  imperfect  reflectors. 

Dark  colors  absorb  heat  from  the  sun  more  abundantly  than  light  ones. 
This  may  be  proved  by  placing  a  piece  of  black  and  a  piece  of  white  cloth 
upon  the  snow  exposed  to  the  sun ;  in  a  few  hours  the  black  doth  will  have 
melted  the  snow  beneath  it,  while  the  white  cloth  will  have  produced  little 
or  no  effect  upon  it 

A  piece  of  brown  paper  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  burning-glass,  ignites 
much  more  quickly  than  a  piece  of  white  paper.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
the  white  paper  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  though  but  slightly  heated 
appears  highly  luminous;  while  the  brown  paper  which  absorbs  the  rays, 
readily  becomes  heated  to  ignition.  For  the  same  reason  a  kettle  whose  bot- 
tom and  sides  are  covered  with  soot,  heats  water  more  readily  than  a  kettle 
whose  sides  are  bright  and  clean. 

Air  absorbs  heat  very  slowly,  and  does  not  readily  part  with  it  Air  is  not 
heated  to  any  extent  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  sun,  however,  heats 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  aii  resting  upon  it  is  heated  by  contact  with 
it,  and  ascends,  its  place  being  supplied  by  colder  portions,  which  in  turn  are 
heated  also. 

This  reluctance  of  air  to  part  with  its  heat  occasions  some  very  curious  dif- 
ferences between  its  burning  temperature  and  that  of  other  bodies.  Metals, 
which  are  generally  the  best  conductors,  and  therefore  communicate  heat 
most  readily,  can  not  be  handled  with  impunity  when  raised  to  a  temperature 
of  more  than  120°  F. ;  water  becomes  scalding  hot  at  150°  F. ;  but  air  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  occasions  no  very  painful  sensation  when  its  heat  is  far  be- 
yond that  of  boiling  water. 

103.  Formation  of  Dew.— Dew  is  the  moisture  of  the 
air  condensed  by  coming  in  contact  with  bodies  colder 
than  itself. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  has  set  in  summer,  and  the  earth  is  no  longer  receiving 
new  supplies  of  heat,  its  sur&oe  begins  to  throw  off  the  heat  (which  it  has 

QxTBSTiOKS.— Where  does  the  power  of  reflecting  heat  reside  in  solid  bodies  ?  How- 
does  the  power  of  absorbing  heat  vary  in  different  substances  ?  What  are  good  absorbers 
of  heat?  What  are  the  peculiarities  of  air  as  respects  absorption  of  heat?  How  is  the 
atmosphere  heated?  What  curious  experiments  illustrate  the  retention  of  heat  by  the 
air?    What  is  dew?    To  what  is  the  formation  of  dew  owing? 
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aocomulated  during  the  day)  hj  radiation ;  tho  air,  however,  does  not  radiate 
its  heat,  and,  in  consequence,  tho  different  objects  upon  the  earth's  sur&ce 
are  soon  cooled  down  firom  7  to  25  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  The  warm  vapor  of  the  air,  coming  in  contact  with 
these  cool  bodies,  is  condensed  suid  precipitated  as  dew. 

All  bodies  have  not  an  equal  capacity  for  radiating  heat,  but  some  cool 
much  more  rapidly  and  perfectly  tlian  others.  Hence  it  follows,  that  with 
the  same  exposure,  some  bodies  will  be  densely  covered  with  dew,  while 
others  will  remain  perfectly  dry.  Grass,  the  leaves  of  trees,  wood,  etc.,  radiate 
heat  very  freely ;  but  polished  metals,  smooth  stones,  and  woolen  cloth,  part 
with  their  heat  slowly :  the  former  of  these  substances  will  therefore  be  com- 
pletely drenched  with  dew,  while  the  latter,  in  the  same  situations,  will  be 
ahnost  dry. 

The  surfaces  of  rocks  and  barren  lands  are  so  compact  and  hard,  that  they 
can  neither  absorb  nor  radiate  much  heat ;  and  (as  their  temperature  varies 
but  slightly)  little  dew  is  deposited  upon  them.  Cultivated  soils,  on  the 
contrary  (being  loose  and  porous)  very  fipeely  radiate  by  night  the  heat  which 
they  absorb  by  day ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  much  cooled  down, 
and  plentifully  condense  the  vapor  of  the  air  into  dew.  Such  a  condition 
of  things  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  design  on  tho  part  of  the  Creator,  since 
every  plant  and  inch  of  land  which  needs  the  moisture  of  dew  is  adapted  to 
collect  it ;  but  not  a  single  drop  is  wasted  where  its  refreshing  moisture  is  not 
required. 

Dew  is  always  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  material . 
upon  which  it  is  found,  and  does  not  fall  from  the  atmos- 
phere. 

104.  Frost  is  frozen  dew.  When  the  temperature  of 
the  body  upon  which  the  dew  is  deposited  sinks  below  32<» 
F.,  the  moisture  freezes  and  assumes  a  solid  form,  consti- 
tuting what  is  called  ^' frost.'* 

105.  Dew-Point. — The  temperature  at  which  the  con- 
densation of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  commences,  or 
the  degree  indicated  by  the  thermometer  at  which  dew. 
begins  to  be  deposited,  is  called  the  *'  Dew-Point." 

This  point  is  by  no  means  constant  or  invariable,  since  dew  is  only  de- 
posited when  the  au-  is  saturated  with  vapor,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  re- 
quired to  saturate  air  of  high  temperature  is  much  greater  than  for  air  of 
bw  temperature. 

If  the  saturation  be  complete,  the  least  diminution  of  temperature  is  at- 
tended with  the  formation  of  dew ;  but  if  the  air  is  dry,  a  body  must  be 

QcsBTiONS. — Is  dew  deposited  equally  upon  all  substances  ?  Does  dew  fall  ?  Wliat  is 
frost?    What  is  the  dew-point? 

4 
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several  degrees  colder  before  moisture  is  deposited  on  its  sur&oe ;  and  indeed 
the  drier  the  atmosphere,  the  greater  will  be  the  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature and  its  dew-point. 

Dew  may  be  produced  at  any  time  by  bringing  a  vessel  of  cold  water  into 
a  warm  room.  The  sides  of  the  vessel  cool  the  surrounding  air  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  can  no  longer  retain  all  its  vapor,  or,  in  other  words,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  contiguous  to  the  cold  sur&ce  is  reduced  below  the  dew- 
point  ;  dew  therefore  forms  upon  the  vessel  A  pitcher  of  water  under  such 
circumstances  is  vulgarly  said  to  "  sweat." 

106.  Transmission  of  Heat.— Heat  derived  from  the 
sun^  like  light  emanating  from  the  same  source,  passes 
through  all  transparent  bodies,  without  material  loss ; 
but  heat  derived  from  terrestrial  and  less  intense  sources, 
is  in  great  part  arrested  by  many  substances,  which  allow 
light  to  pass  freely. 

Thus,  a  plate  of  glass  held  between  one's  face  and  the  sun  will  not  protect 
it,  but  held  between  the  face  and  a  fire,  it  will  uitercept  a  large  proportion  of 
the  heat 

The  power  of  heat  to  penetrate  a  dense  transparent 
substance  increases  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  of 
the  body  from  which  it  is  radiated  increases. 

Bock-salt  appears  to  be  the  only  substance  which  transmits  an  equal 
amount  of  heat  from  all  sources.  It  has,  hence,  been  called  the  "  glass  of 
heat,"  since  it  permits  heat  to  pass  with  the  same  ease  that  glass  does  light 
Alum,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  nearly  transparent,  almost  entirely  intercepts 
the  passage  of  terrestrial  heat  Heat,  indeed,  will  pass  more  readily  through 
a  black  glass,  so  dark  that  the  sun  at  noonday  is  scarcely  discernible  through 
it,  than  through  a  thin  plate  of  clear  alum. 

Transparent  substances  of  considerable  density,  such  as  glass,  alum,  water, 
rock-crjrstal,  etc.,  interfere  most  with  the  passage  of  heat ;  while  transparent 
substances  of  little  density,  as  air,  the  various  gases^  etc.,  allow  heat  to  pass 
with  comparatively  little  interruption. 

Those  substances  which  transmit  heat  most  freely,  are 
termed  diathermanous  ;  and  those  which  intercept  the 
rays  of  heat  more  or  less  completely,  aihermanous, ^ 
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QnE6TiON8.-«-8tate  the  pecnUarlties  which  distinguiah  the  transmission  of  heat  derived 
ttota.  different  sources  ?  Upon  what  does  the  power  of  heat  to  penetrate  a  substance  de-> 
pend?  What  substance  transmits  heat  most  readily?  What  least  so?  What  terms 
Imve  been  used  to  indicate  the  difCerenoe  In  bodies  as  respects  the  trsnsmisstoa  of  lieat? 
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SECTION    III. 

THE    BPFBOTS    OP    HEAT. 

107.  UniTersal  Influence  of  Heat.— The  fonn  of  all 
bodies  appears  to  be  materially  affected  by  heat ;  by  its 
increase  solids  are  converted  into  liquids,  and  liquids  into 
vapor ;  by  its  diminution  vapors  are  condensed  into  liquids, 
and  these  in  turn  become  solids. 

If  matter  ceased  to  be  inflaenced  by  heat,  all  liquids,  vapors,  and  doabtless 
even  gases,  wonld  become  permanently  solid,  and  all  motion  on  the  sui&ce 
of  the  earth  would  be  arrested. 

108.  Spceifie  Heat.— All  bodies  contain  incorporated 
with  them  more  or  less  of  heat ;  but  equal  weights  of  dis- 
similar substances  require  unequal  quantities  of  heat  to 
elevate  them  to  the  same  temperature. 

Thus,  if  we  place  a  pound  of  water  and  a  pound  of  mercury  over  a  fire,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  mercury  will  attain  to  any  given  temperature  much 
quicker  than  the  water.  Or  if  we  perform  the  converse  of  this  experiment^ 
and  take  two  equal  quantities  of  mercury  and  water,  and  having  heated  them 
to  the  same  degree  of  temperature,  allow  them  to  cool  freely  in  the  air,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  water  will  require  much  more  time  to  cool  down  to  a  com- 
mon temperature  than  the  mercury.  The  water  obviously  contains  more  heat 
at  the  elevated  temperature  than  the  mercury,  and  therefore  requires  a  longer 
time  to  cool. 

Dissimilar  substances  require,  respectively,  different 
quantities  of  heat  to  raise  their  temperature  one  degree ; 
and  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  any  substance 
one  degree  in  temperature,  as  compared  with  the  quantity 
required  to  raise  an  equal  weight  of  some  other  substance, 
selected  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  one  degree,  is  called 
its  specific  heat.  In  like  manner,  the  weight  which  a 
body  includes  under  a  given  volume,  is  termed  its  specific 
weight.  Water  is  adopted  as  the  standard  for  comparing 
the  different  quantities  of  heat  which  equal  weights  of 
dissimilar  substances  contain. 

QuBTiozrB.— What  is  said  respecting  the  universal  influence  of  heat?  Is  the  same 
tmonnt  of  heat  contained  in  all  suhstances  ?  What  experiment  proves  that  water  contains 
more  heat  than  mercury?  What  is  spedflc  heat?  What  standard  is  adopted  for  com* 
paring  the  heat  of  different  sahstanoes? 
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109.  Capacity  for  Heat.— A  substance  is  said  to  have  a 
greater,  or  less  capacity  for  heat,  according  as  a  greater, 
or  less  quantity  of  heat  is  required  to  produce  a  definite 
change  of  temperature,  or  an  elevation  of  temperature  of 
one  degree. 

In  general,  the  capacity  of  bodies  for  heat  decreases  with  their  density. 
Thus  mercury  has  a  less  capacity  for  heat  than  water,  because  its  density  is 
greater.  Air  that  is  rarefied,  or  thin,  has  a  greater  capacity  for  heat  than 
dense  air.  This  circumstance  will  ezplain,  in  part,  the  reason  of  the  very  low 
temperatures  which  exist  at  great  elevations  in  the  atmosphera  Persons 
ascending  high  mountains,  or  in  balloons,  find  that  the  cold  increases  wiUi 
the  elevation.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  air  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  relieved  fix)m  superincumbent  pressure,  is  expanded  and  rarefied ; 
its  capacity  for  heat  is,  therefore,  greatly  increased,  and  it  absorbs  its  own 
sensible  heat 

In  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  a  certain  height 
is  reduced  so  low  by  its  rarefaction,  that  water  can  not  exist  in  a  liquid  state. 
This  limit,  the  height  of  whidi  varies,  being  the  most  elevated  at  the  equator, 
and  the  most  depressed  at  the  poles,  is  called  the  line  of  Perpetual  Snow.* 

If  compressed  air  be  allowed  suddenly  to  expand,  by  escaping  uito  the  atr 
mosphere,  the  rarefaction  produced  uicreases  its  capacity  for  heat ;  it,  there- 
fore, absorbs  heat  most  readily,  and  occasions  a  sensation  of  cold.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  air  forcibly  expelled  from  the  mouth  feels  cooL 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  compress  a  quantity  of  air,  and  render  it  more  dense, 
we  diminish  its  capacity  for  heat,  and  it  becomes  incapable  of  retaining  what 
was  before  incorporated  into  its  substance.  The  proof  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  by  the  sudden  compression  of  a  small  quantity  of  air  in  a 
suitable  vessel  we  may  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat  to  ignite  tinder  and 
other  inflammable  substances. 

The  capacity  for  heat  increases  with  the  temperature. 
Thus  it  requires  a  greater  amount  of  heat  to  elevate  the 
temperature  of  platinum  from  212°  to  213°,  than  from 
82°  to  33°. 

A  body  in  a  liquid  state  has  a  higher  specific  heat 
than  the  same  substance  when  it  is  in  the  solid  form. 


*  The  line  of  perpetnal  snow  at  the  equator  ooenrs  at  a  height  of  ahont  16,000  feet ;  at 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  it  oocara  at  an  elevation  of  only  4,000  feet 


QnKBTiONB.~What  ifl  understood  by  capacity  for  heat?  How  does  the  capacity  of 
bodies  for  heat  increase  ?  Why  is  the  temperature  of  air  at  high  derations  very  mneh 
reduced  1  Why  does  the  compression  of  air  produce  heat?  How  does  the  capacity  for 
heat  vary  with  the  temperature  ? 
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This  is  remarkably  shown  in  the  case  of  water,  the  specific 
heat  of  which  is  double  that  of  ice. 

Of  all  known  substances,  water  has  the  greatest  capacity  for  heat.  This 
drcumstance  renders  the  ocean  a  great  reservoir  of  heat,  and  a  leg^ulator  of 
temperatures  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thus  in  hot  weather,  the  water 
of  the  ocean,  on  account  of  its  great  capacity  for  heat,  absorbs  and  retains 
laiige  quantities  from  the  air ;  the  air,  therefore,  accumulates  heat  but  slowly. 
In  cold  weather,  the  heat  previously  absorbed  by  the  ocean  is  gradually  re- 
stored to  the  air,  and  a  sudden  reduction  of  atmospheric  temperature  is  pre- 
vented. It  is,  therefore,  mainly  on  this  account  that  sea-coasts  and  islands 
enjoy  a  more  uniform  temperature  than  the  interior  of  continents.  In  the 
smniQer,  the  proximity  of  the  sea  serves  to  mitigate  the  heat ;  in  the  winter, 
to  diminish  the  cold.  Inland  lakes,  in  like  manner,  raise  the  mean  tempera- 
tore.  The  climate  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  is  much  milder  than  that  of  the 
adjacent  inland  country,  and  fruit  maybe  successfully  cultivated  at  Cleveland, 
upon  the  southern  shore,  which  &fls  to  ripen  in  districts  further  south. 

An  ocean  of  mercury  would  produce  very  different  results,  since  it  is  ca- 
pable of  absorbing  but  a  small  amount  of  heat,  which  it  readily  parts  with  at 
a  slight  reduction  of  temperature. 

110.  Cal-0-rim'e-try. — The  art  of  determining  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  various  substances  is  called  Calorimetry. 

Several  different  methods  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  One  method 
consists  in  inclosing  equal  weights  of  different  substances,  heated  to  the  same 
temperature,  in  closed  cavities  in  a  block  of  ice,  and  measuring  the  respective 
quantities  of  water  which  they  produce  by  melting  the  ice. 

The  same  result  may  also  be  obtained  by  what  is  called  the  method  of  mix- 
tures. Thus,  if  we  mix  1  pound  o^  mercury  at  66°  with  1  pound  of  water 
at  32°,  the  common  temperature  wOl  be  33°.  Here  the  mercury  loses  33° 
and  the  water  gains  1° ;  that  is  to  say,  the  33°  of  the  mercury  only  elevates 
the  water  1°,  therefore  the  capacity  of  water  for  heat  is  33  times  that  of 
mercury ;  or,  if  we  call  the  capacity  or  specific  heat  of  water  1,  then  the  capacity, 
or  specific  heat  of  mercury,  as  compared  with  water,  will  be  l-33d,  or  .303. 

In  this  way  the  specific  heat  of  a  great  number  of  bodies  has  been  deter- 
mined, and  tables  constructed  in  which  they  are  recorded. 

111.  Apparent  Effects  of  Heat.— The  three  most  appa- 
rent effects  of  heat,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  bodies,  are  Expansion,  Liquefaction,  and 
Vaporization. 

112.  Theory  of  Expansion.— Heat  operates  to  produce 

QDwnoKB.^ — ^What  snbstance  ham  the  greatest  capacity  for  heat  ?  How  do  great  bodies 
of  vster  serve  to  regulate  temperatare  ?  What  is  calorimetry  ?  How  is  the  specific  heat 
of  bodies  determined  f  What  are  tbe  three  most  apparent  effects  of  heatf  How  does 
^t  produce  ea^aosion  ? 
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expansion  by  introducing  a  repulsive  force  among  the 
particles  of  the  body  it  pervades.  This  repulsive  force 
gives  to  the  particles  a  tendency  to  separate,  or  increase 
their  distance  from  one  another.  Hence  the  general  mass 
of  the  body  is  made  to  occupy  a  larger  space,  or  expand. 

The  expansion  occasioned  by  heat  is  greatest  in  those 
bodies  which  are  the  least  influenced  by  cohesion.  Solids 
expand  less  for  equal  elevations  of  temperature  than 
either  liquids  or  gases. 

The  expansion  of  the  same  body  will  continue  to  in- 
crease with  the  quantity  of  heat  that  enters  it,  so  long 
as  the  form  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  body  is  pre- 
served. 

113.  Expansion  of  Solids.— Solids  appear  to  expand  uni- 
formly from  the  freezing  point  of  water  up  to  212®,  the 
boiling  point  of  water ; — ^that  is  to  say,  the  increase  of 
volume  which  attends  each  degree  of  temperature  which 
the  body  receives  is  equal.  When  solids  are  elevated, 
however,  to  temperatures  above  212%  they  do  not  dilate 
uniformly,  but  expand  in  an  increasing  ratio. 

Different  solids,  however,  expand  very  unequally  for 
equal  additions  of  temperature. 

Among  solids  the  metals  expand  the  most ;  but  an  iron  wire  increases  only 
J.  1-282  in  bulk  when  heated  from  32*^  of  the 

thermometer  up  to  212°.  Zinc  is  the  naoet 
expansible  of  the  metals,  and  platinum  the 
most  uniform  in  its  rate  of  expansion  at  all 
temperatures.  Wood  and  marble  expand 
but  slightlj. 

The  expansion  of  solids  by  heat  is  dearly 
shown  by  the  following  experiment,  Fig. 
28.  m  represents  a  ring  of  metal,  through 
which,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  a  small 
iron  or  copper  ball,  o^  will  pass  freely,  this 
ball  being  a  little  less  than  the  diameter  of 
the  ring.    If  this  ball  be  now  heated  by  the 

flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp,  it  .will  expand  by  heat  to  such  an  extent  as  no 

longer  to  pass  through  the  ring. 

Qi7aBTi<»ffl.~-What  bodies  expand  most  under  the  inflnenoe  of  heat  f  Is  the  ezpuiBkni 
Of  bodies  bj  heat  Ihnited  ?    What  U  the  law  of  expansion  for  solida  ? 
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Bodies,  in  general,  expanded  under  the  influence  of 
heat,  return  to  their  original  dimensions  in  cooling. 

l^ad,  however,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  From  its  extreme  softness, 
its  particles  slide  over  each  other  in  the  act  of  expansion,  and  do  not  retom 
to  their  original  position.  "  A  leaden  pipe,  used  for  conveying  steam,  perma- 
nentlj  lengthens  some  inches  in  a  short  time,  and  the  leaden  flooring  of  a 
Bink^  whieh  often  receives  hot  water,  becomes,  in  the  course  of  use,  thrown 
up  into  ridges  and  puckers.'' 

114.  Force  of  Expansion.— The  force  with  which  bodies 
expand  and  contract  under  the  influence  of  the  increcwe 
or  diminution  of  heat,  is  apparently  irresistible,  and  is  re- 
cognized as  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  nature. 

The  amount  of  force  with  which  a  solid  body  will  ex- 
pand or  contract  through  the  influence  of  heat,  is  equal 
to  that  which  would  be  required  to  compress  it  by  me- 
chanical means  through  a  space  equal  to  its  expansion,  or 
elongate  it  through  a  space  equal  to  its  contraction. 

A  bar  of  malleable  iron,  having  a  section  of  a  square  inch,  is  stretched 
1-10, 000th  of  its  length  by  a  ton  weight ;  a  similar  elongation  is  produced  by 
the  influence  of  about  sixteen  degrees  of  heat,  Fahrenheit  In  this  dimato,  a 
variation  of  80**  F.  between  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer  not 
unfrequently  takes  place.  Within  these  limits,  a  wrought  iron  bar  ten  inches 
long  win  vary  in  length  5-1, 00  0th  of  an  inch;  and  is  capable  of  exerting  a 
strain  of  fifty  tons  upon  a  square  inch. 

Experiments  made  a  few  years  since  demonstrated,  that 
Bunker  Hill  monument  is  caused  to  vary  each  day  from 
a  vertical  position,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  expanding  un- 
equally the  granite  of  which  it  is  constructed. 

The  expansion  of  solids  by  heat  is  made  applicable  for  many  useful  pur- 
poses in  the  arts.  The  tires  of  wheels,  and  hoops  surrounding  water-vats, 
barrels,  etc.,  are  made  in  the  first  instance  somewhat  smaller  than  the  frame- 
work they  are  intended  to  surround.  They  are  then  heated  red  hot  and  put 
on  in  an- expanded  condition ;  on  cooling,  they  contract  and  bind  togetlier  the 
several  parts  with  a  greater  force  than  could  be  conveniently  applied  by  any 
mechanical  means.  In  like  manner,  in  constructing  steam-boilers,  the  rivets 
are  listened  while  hot,  in  order  that  they  may,  by  subsequent  contraction, 
bind  the  plates  together  more  firmly. 

In  many  operations,  however,  the  force  of  expansion  requires  to  be  care- 

QuzsnoNB. — Is  expansion  bj  heat  connteracted  hj  cooling  ?  With  what  force  do  bodies 
ez]iand  and  contract  by  the  increase,  or  diminution  of  heat  f  Mention  some  instances  of 
c^paiisioa  ia  tlie  arts  ?  In  vhat  cases  is  it  necessary  to  guard  against  the  expansion  of 
solids? 
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fully  guarded  against.    This  is  especially  the  case  when  iron  is  combined  m 
any  structure  with  less  expansible  materials. 

Iron  clamps  and  bars,  built  into  walls  of  masonry,  frequently  weeken,  or 
destroy,  by  their  expansion  and  contraction,  the  structure  they  were  intended 
to  support  Iron  pipes  used  for  the  conveyance  of  steam  or  hot  water,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  abut  against  a  wall,  or  substance  which  might  be  moved, 
or  injured  by  their  expansion. 

115.  Expansion  of  liquids.— Liquids  expand  through 
the  agency  of  heat  more  unequally,  and  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  solids. 

A  column  of  water  contained  in  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  will  expand 
l-23d  in  length  on  being  heated  from  the  freezing  to  the  boilmg  point,  while 
a  column  of  iron,  with  the  same  increase  of  temperature,  will  expand  only 
l-846th. 

A  familiar  illustration  of  the  expansion  of  water  by  heat  is  seen  in  the  over- 
flow of  full  vessels  before  boiling  commences. 

Different  liquids  expand  very  unequally  with  an  equal  increase  in  tem- 
I)eratura 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  partially  filling  several  glass  tubes  furnished 

with  bulbs,  with  different  liquids,  as  ether,  alcohol,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid, 

Vra  9Q  ^^^  placing  them  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water.     Their 

different  rates  of  expansion  will  causo  them  to  riso 

to  different  heights  in  the  tubes.     (See  Fig.  29.) 

Spirits  of  wine,  on  being  heated  from  32^  Ao 
212°,  increase  in  bulk  one  ninth ;  the  oils  expand 
one  twelfth,  and  water  gains  one  twenty-thiri  A 
person  buying  oil,  molasses,  and  spirits  in  winter 
will  obtain  a  greater  weight  of  the  same  material, 
in  the  same  measure,  than  in  summer.  Spirits,  in 
the  height  of  summer,  will  measure  five  per  cent, 
more  than  in  the  depth  of  winter,  or  twenty  gal- 
lons bought  in  January  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  become  twenty- 
one  in  July. 

116.  Unequal  Expansion  of  Water.— Water,  as  it  de- 
creases in  temperature  toward  the  freezing  point,  exhibits 
phenomena  which  are  wholly  at  variance  with  the  general 
law  that  bodies  expand  by  heat  and  contract  by  cold,  or 
by  a  withdrawal  of  heat. 

As  the  temperature  of  water  is  lowered,  it  continues  to  contract  until  it 
arrives  at  a  temperature  of  3d^  F.,  when  all  further  contraction  ceases.  The 
volume  or  bulk  is  observed  to  remain  stationary  for  a  time,  but  on  lowering 

Questions ^What  is  said  of  the  expansion  of  liquids  ?    What  peooliarities  of  sxpansion 

does  vater  exhibit  ? 
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the  temperature  still  more,  instead  of  contractioii,  expansion  is  produced,  and 
this  expansion  continues  at  an  increasing  rate  until  the  water  is  congealed. 

Water  attains  its  greatest  density,  or  the  greatest 
quantity  is  contained  in  a  given  bulk,  at  a  temperature  of 
39°  F. 

As  the  temperature  of  water  continues  to  decrease  below  39^,  the  point  of 
its  greatest  density,  its  particles,  from  their  expansion,  necessanly  occupy  a 
larger  space  than  those  which  possess  a  temperature  somewhat  more  elevated. 
The  coldest  water,  therefore,  being  lighter,  rises  and  floats  upon  the  surface 
of  the  warmer  water.  On  the  approach  of  winter  this  phenomenon  actually 
takes  place  in  our  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers.  When  the  surface  water  becomes 
suflSciently  chilled  to  assume  the  form  of  ice,  it  becomes  still  lighter,  and  con- 
tinues to  float.  By  this  arrangement,  water  and  ice  being  almost  perfect 
non-conductors  of  heat,  the  great  mass  of  the  water  is  protected  from  the 
influence  of  cold,  and  prevented  from  becoming  chilled  throughout 

A  few  other  liquids  beside  water  expand  with  a  reduction  of  temperature. 
Fused  iron,  antimony,  zinc,  and  bismuth,  are  examples  of  such  expansion. 
Mercury  is  a  remarkable  mstance  of  the  reverse,  for  when  it  freezes,  it  suffers 
a  very  great  contraction. 

The  ordinary  temperature  at  which  water  freezes  is  32<^,  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer. This  rule  applies  only  to  fresh  water ;  salt  water  never  freezes 
untfl  the  surface  is  cooled  down  to  2*7^,  or  five  degrees  lower  than  the  freezing 
point  of  firesh  water. , 

117.  Expansion  of  Gases. — Gases  are  more  expansible 
by  heat  than  either  solids,  or  liquids.  All  gases  and  all 
vapors,  except  at  the  point  of  condensation,  are  expanded 
equally  by  the  application  of  equal  additions  of  heat.  The 
rate  of  expansion  is  equal  to  the  l-490th  of  the  bulk  which 
a  gas  possesses  at  32°  F.  for  every  degree  of  heat  which  it 
receives  above  that  point,  and  for  every  degree  of  heat 
withdrawn  irom  them  a  contraction  to  an  equal  amount 
takes  place. 

Thus  490  cubic  mches  of  air  at  32®  F.  becomes  491  cubic  inches  at  33°  F. ; 
at  34°  F.,  492  cubic  inches ;  at  35°,  493,  and  so  on — the  addition  of  every 
degree  of  heat  increasing  its  bulk  one  cubic  inch.  In  a  like  manner,  by  the 
withdrawal  of  heat,  490  cubic  inches  of  air  would  occupy  an  inch  less  space 
at  31°  than  at  32°  ;  two  inches  less  at  30°,  and  so  on. 

By  means  of  this  law  we  can  easily  calculate  the  amount  of  space  which  a 

Qmnnoxs. — ^At  what  temperature  doea  water  possess  the  greatest  density?  What 
beneficial  results  attend  the  expansion  of  water  in  freezing?  Do  any  other  liquids  ex- 
pand in  cooling  beside  water?  At  what  temperature  does  water  freeze  ?  In  what  man- 
ner do  gases  expand  ?  "What  law  governs  the  expansion  of  gases  ?  How  can  we  calculate 
the  amoont  of  space  a  gas  occupies  at  a  giyen  temperatare  ? 

4* 
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given  volume  of  gas  will  occupy,  when  heated  up  to  any  particular  temperar 
ture ;  or  the  contraction  which  will  take  place  in  its  volume  tlirough  a  reduc- 
tion of  temperature.  A  given  volume  of  air  possessing  the  temperature  of 
freezing  water,  will  occupy  double  the  space  when  heated  490  degrees ;  and 
three  times  the  space  when  heated  980  degrees. 

118.  Theory  of  Heat  Mcasnrcmcnt.— As  the  magnitude 
of  every  body  changes  with  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
and  as  the  same  body,  when  subjected  to  calorific  influ- 
ences under  the  same  circumstances  has  always  the  same 
magnitude,  the  expansions  and  contractions  which  are  the 
constant  effects  of  heat,  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of 
the  cause  which  produced  them. 

The  instruments  for  measuring  heat  are  Thermometers 
and  Pyrometers.  The  former  are  used  for  measuring 
moderate  temperatures :  the  latter  for  determining  the 
more  elevated  degrees  of  heat. 

Liquids  are  better  adapted  than  either  solids  or  gases  for  measuring  the 
effects  of  heat  by  expansion  and  contraction  ,•  smce  in  solids  the  direct  ex- 
pansion by  heat  is  so  small  as  to  be  seen  and  recognized  with  difficulty,  and 
in  air  or  gases  it  is  too  extensive^  and  too  liable  to  be  affected  by  variations 
in  the  atmospheric  pressure.  From  both  of  these  disadvantages  liquids  are 
free. 

The  liquid  generally  used  in  the  construction  of  thermometers  is  mercury, 
or  quicksilver. 

Mercury  possesses  greater  advantages  for  this  purpose  than  any  other 
liquid.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  eminently  distinguished  for  its  fluidity  at  all 
ordinary  temperatures ;  it  is,  in  addition,  the  only  body  in  a  liquid  state  whose 
variations  in  volume,  or  magnitude,  through  a  considerable  range  of  tempe- 
rature are  exactly  uniform  and  proportional  with  every  increase  and  diminu- 
tion of  heat  Mercury,  moreover,  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  than  any 
other  liquid,  except  certain  oils;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  freezes  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  all  other  liquids,  except  some  of  the  most  volatile,  such  as 
ether  and  alcohoL  Thus  a  mercurial  thermometer  will  have  a  wider  range 
than  any  other  liquid  thermometer.  It  is  also  attended  with  this  convenience, 
that  the  extent  of  temperature  included  between  melting  ice  and  boiling 
water  stands  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  limits  of  its  range,  or  its 
freezing  and  boiling  points. 

119.  The  Mercurial  Thermometer  (see  Fig.  30)  consists 


.QuESTiOKfi. — ^What  is  the  theory  of  heat  measurement  ?  What  are  the  instruments  for 
measuring  heat  called  ?  Why  are  liquids  hest  adapted  for  indicating  by  expansion  and 
contraction  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold  ?  What  liquid  is  generally  employed  ?  What  ftie 
the  advantages  of  mercury  for  this  purpose  Y    Describe  the  mercurial  thermometer  ? 
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essentially  of  a  glass  tube  with  a  bulb  at  one  Fio.  so. 
end,  partially  filled  with  mercury.  The  mer- 
cury, introduced  through  an  opening  in  the 
end  of  the  tube,  is  afterward  boiled,  so  as  t6 
expel  aM  air  and  moisture,  and  fill  the  tube  with 
its  Own  vapor.  The  open  end  of  the  tube  is 
then  closed,  by  fusing  the  glass,  and  as  the 
mercury  cools  it  contracts,  and  collects  in  the 
bulb  and  lower  part  of  the  tube,  leaving  a 
vacuum  above,  through  which  it  may  again  ex- 
pand and  rise  on  the  application  of  heat.  In 
this  condition- the  thermometer  is  complete, 
with  the  exception  of  graduation. 

120.  Graduation  of  Thermometorsi — As  ther- 
mometers are  constructed  of  different  dimensions  and  capaci- 
ties, it  is  necessary  to  have  some  fixed  rules  for  graduating 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  always  indicate  the  same  tem- 
perature under  the  same  circumstances,  as  the  freezing  point, 
for  example.  To  accomplish  this  end  the  following  plan  has 
been  adopted: — ^The  thermometers  are  first  immersed  in 
meltmg  snow  or  ice.  The  mercury  will  be  observed  to  stop 
in  each  thermometer-tube  at  a  certain  height ;  these  heights 
are  then  marked  npon  the  tubes.  Now  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  at  whatever  time  and  place  the  instruments  may  be  a& 
terward  immersed  in  melting  snow  or  ice,  the  mercury  con- 
tsdned  in  them  will  always  fix  itself  at  the  point  thus  marked.  ' 
This  point  is  called  the  freezing  point  of  water.  j 

Another  fixed  point  is  determined  by  immersing  the  mstru-     ' 
ments  in  boiling  water.    It  has  been  found  that  at  whatever 
time  or  place  the  instruments  are  immersed  in  pure  water,  ^  -~-j      L 
when  boiling,  provided  the  barometer  stands  at  the  height  of  ~ 

thirty  inches,  the  mercury  will  always  rise  in  each  to  a  certain  height  This, 
therefore,  forms  another  fixed  point  on  the  scale,  and  is  called  the  boiling 
point. 

So  far  as  the  determination  of  the  boiling  and  freezing 
points  of  water  are  concerned,  all  the  varieties  of  the  mer- 
curial thermometer  are  constructed  alike.  The  interval, 
however,  between  these  two  fixed  points  is  differently  di- 
vided in  different  instruments. 

QunnoHs.— How  aie  thermometers  gradoated  ?    In  vbat  respect  are  all  thermometers 
alike? 
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121.  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer.— In  the  thermometer 
most  generally  used  in  the  United  States  and  England, 
and  which  is  known  as  Fahrenheit's,  the  interval  on  the 
scale  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points,  is  divided 
into  180  equal  parts.  This  division  is  similarly  continued 
below  the  freezing  point  to  the  place  0,  called  zero,  and 
each  division  upward  from  that  is  marked  with  the  suc- 
cessive numbers  1,  2,  3,  etc.  The  freezing  point  will  now 
ba  the  32J  division,  and  the  boiling  point  will  be  the 
212th  division.  These  divisions  are  called  degrees,  and 
the  boiling  point  will  therefore  be  212°,  and  the  freezing 
temperature,  32°. 

Thermometers  of  this  character  are  called  Fahrenheil^s,  from  a  Dutch  phi- 
losophical instrument-maker  who  first  introduced  this  method  of  graduation 
in  the  year  IT 24. 

^'  The  zero  of  a  thermometric  scale  has  no  relation  to  the  real  zero  of  heat, 
or  the  point  at  which  bodies  are  entirely  deprived  of  heat  Of  this  point  wo 
know  nothing,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  we  have  ever  approached  it. 
The  scale  of  temperature  may  be  compared  to  a  chain,  extended  both  upward 
and  downward  beyond  our  sight  We  fix  upon  a  particular  link,  and  count 
upward  and  downward  from  that  link,  and  not  from  the  beginning  of  the 
chain." — G  raiiam. 

In  indicatmg  thermometrical  degrees,  the  sign  —  is  used  to  designate  those 

below  the  zero  point,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  fix)m  degrees  of  the  same 

Fig.  31.  name  above  the  zero  point    Thus,  32°  means 

the  32d  degree  above   zero;   and  — 32°  the 

32d  below  zero. 

122.  Beanmur  and  Centigrade 
Thermometers.— In  addition  to  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer,  two  others 
are  extensively  used,  which  are 
known  as  Keaumur's,  and  the  Cen- 
tigrade thermometer,  or  thermome- 
ter of  Celsius. 

The  only  difference  between  these  three  kinds 
of  thermometers  is  the  difference  in  graduating 
the  interval  between  the  freezmg  and  boiUng 
pomts  of  water.     Reaumur's  is  divided  into  eighty  degrees,  the  Centigrade 

Questions.— Describe  the  graduation  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  What  does  the 
zero  point  indicate  ?  How  are  degrees  below  zero  distinguished  ?  What  other  soalesare 
used  ?    Describ3  the  graduation  of  Beaumar ;  of  Centigrade. 
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into  one  handred,  and  Fahrenheit's  into  one  hnndred  and  eighty.  According 
to  Beaumur,  water  freezes  at  0^,  and  boils  at  80^ ;  according  to  Centigrade, 
it  freezes  at  0**,  and  boils  at  100°;  and  according  to  Fahrenheit,  it  freezes  at 
32°,  and  boils  at  212° ;  the  last,  very  singularly,  commences  counting,  not 
at  the  freezing  point,  but  32°  below  it* 

The  dififcrence  between  these  instruments  can  be  easily  seen  by  reference 
to  Fig.  31. 

In  England,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  tlie  thermometer  most  gener- 
ally used  is  Fahrenheit's.  Reaumur's  scale  is  used  in  Germany,  and  the  Cen- 
tigrade in  France,  Sweden,  and  some  other  parts  of  Europa  Tlie  scale  of 
tbc  Centigrade  is  by  fax  the  simplest  and  most  rational  method  of  graduation, 
and  at  present  it  is  almost  universally  adopted  for  scientific  purposes. 

The  scale  employed  in  the  present  work  is  that  of  Fahrenhcit'a 

The  thermometer  was  invented  about  the  year  1600 ;  but,  like  many  other 
inventions,  the  merit  of  its  discovery  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  one  person,  but 
to  be  distributed  among  many. 

The  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  thermometers  are  used,  have 
occasioned  a  considerable  variety  in  their  form.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  most  important  of  these  modifications. 

123.  The  Self-Registering  Thermometer  is  a  form  of 
thermometer  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
extremes  of  variation  which  may  occur  during  a  particular 
interval  of  time^  as  in  the  night. 

Fig.  32. 
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It  consists  of  two  horizontal  thermometers  attached  to  one  fiume,  as  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  32,  the  one,  A,  containing  mercury,  and  the  other,  B,  spirits 
oivrine.    On  the  surface  of  the  mercurial  column  hi  the  tube  is  placed  a 


^  The  temperatarea  expressed  by  one  thermometer  scale  may  be  easily  reduced  to  that 
of  another,  by  remembering  that  9°  of  Fahrenheit  are  equivalent  to  5"  of  Centigrade,  or 
4**  of  Beanmur.  In  converting  Fahrenheit  to  Beanmur,  or  Centigrade,  if  the  degree  be 
above  the  freezing  point,  32^  must  be  first  subtracted,  in  order  to  reduce  the  degrees  of 
the  other  scales  to  those  of  Falirenheit ;  but  in  the  conversion  of  Reaumur  or  Centigrade 
to  Fahrenheit,  32°  must  be  added. 

QuxsnoKB.— When  was  the  thermometer  Invented  ?  What  is  a  self-registering  ther- 
mometer t    Deacribe  its  construction  ? 
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piece  of  steel-wire,  and  on  the  surfisuje  of  the  spirits  of  wine,  a  piece  of  black 
enamel,  or  ivory.  As  the  spirits  contract  by  exposure  to  cold,  the  enamel 
follows  it  toward  the  bulb ;  but  when  it  expands,  the  enamel  remains  sta- 
tionary, and  suffers  the  liquid  to  pass  by  it.  When  the  mercury  contracts, 
the  enamel  does  not  follow  it ;  but  when  the  mercury  expands,  it  is  forced 
along.  Consequently,  it  remains  at  the  highest  temperature.  The  position, 
therefore,  of  the  two  indices  will  indicate  the  lowest  and  highest  tempera- 
tures during  any  given  time.  A  simpler  form  of  thermometer  for  indicating 
nmximum  temperature,  has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zam- 
bra,  of  London,  and  is  known  by  their  names.  It  is  merely  an  ordinary  ther- 
mometer, placed  horizontally,  with  a  contraction  in  the  tube  just  above  the 
bulb.  When  the  mercury  expands  throi^h  heat,  the  expansive  force  pushes 
the  column  past  the  contraction  without  difficulty ;  but  when  the  temperature 
fiJIs,  and  the  expansive  force  ceases  to  act,  the  conttaction  in  the  tube  pre- 
vents the  column  from  receding.  The  position  of  the  mercury  above  the 
contraction  indicates,  therefore,  the  highest  temperature  attained  since  the 
last  observation.  The  mercurial  column  is  restored  to  its  true  place,  by  a 
slight  percussion  of  the  instrument 

124.  The  Differential  Thermometer  is  a  form  of  ther- 
mometer so  named  because  it  denotes  only  differences  of 
temperature  between  two  substances,  or  two  contiguous 
portions  of  the  same  atmosphere. 

Via  33  ^*  consists  of  two  glass  bulbs  on  one  tube,  bent  twice  at 

right  angles,  and  supported  as  represented  in  Fig.  33.  The 
bulbs  contain  air,  but  the  tube  is  nearly  filled  with  sulphuric 
acid  colored  red.  To  one  leg  of  the  tube  is  applied  a  $cale. 
When  the  bulbs  of  this  instrument  are  heated  or  cooled  alike, 
no  change  will  take  place  in  th^  colupcms  of  liquid,  because 
the  air  in  both  bulbs  will  undei^  an  equal  expansion  orj  con- 
traction ;  but  the  instant  any  inequality  of  temperature  clxists 
between  them,  as  from  bringing  a  heated  substance  near  to 
one  of  them,  the  liquid  in  the  two  legs  will  rise  and  fall  rapidly. 

125.  Metallie  Thermometer.— A  very  delicate 
thermometer,  known  as  the  metallic,  or  Bre- 
giiet's  thermometer,  is  constructed  on  the  principile  of  the 
unequal  expansion  of  two  metals. 

It  consists  (see  Fig.  34)  of  two  equal  strips  of  platinum  and  silver,  firmly 
soldered  together  and  coiled  in  the  form  of  a  spiral.  One  end  of  the  spiral 
is  suspended  from  a  fixed  point,  while  the  lower  end  is  free  and  carries  an 
index.    Variations  of  temperature  cause  the  two  metals  to  expand  and  con- 


QiniSTioiTS.— What  is  the  thermometer  of  N^prettS  and  Zambra  ?  What  is  a  differential 
thermometer  ?  Describe  its  constructioa.  Describe  the  metallic,  or  BregneVs  thermom- 
eter. 
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tract  unequally,  and  the  spiral  to  twist  Fio.  34. 

in  opposite  directions.  These  mo- 
tions imparted  to  the  mdez,  cause  it 
to  move  over  a  graduated  circle,  on 
which  degrees  are  indicated.  So  sen- 
sitiye  is  this  instrument,  that  when 
inclosed  in  a  large  receiver,  which  was 
rapidly  exhausted  by  an  air  pump,  it 
indicated  a  reduction  of  temperature 
from  660  to  25<*— 41°,  while  a  mer- 
curial thermometer  fell  only  to  36°. 

For  chemical  purposes,  thermom- 
eters are  sometimes  constructed  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
scale  turns  up  by  a  hinge,  m  order  to 
allow  the  bulb  to  be  immersed  in  cor- 
rosive liquids.     (See  Fig.  35.) 

126.  Air   Thermometers. — 
The  first  thermometer  used  consisted  of  a  column  of  air  confined  in  a 
FiG.35.t^he  over  colored  water.    Heat  ex-  ^i^^  3g^ 

pands  the  aur  and  increases  the  length 
of  the  column  downward,  pushing  the 
water  before  it :  cold  produces  a  con- 
trary effect  The  temperature  is  thus 
indicated  by  the  height  at  which  the 
water  is  elevated  in  the  tube.  Fig.  36 
represents  the  principle  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  air  thermometer. 

Fig.  37  represents  an  aur  thermom" 
eter  filled  up  with  a  scale,  and  termed 

the  thermometer  of  Sanctorius,  from  its  inventor.  Fia.  3t. 

127.  Spirit  Thermomete  r  s. — ^As  the  temperature 
ia  lowered,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  gradually  smks, 
until  it  reaches  a  pomt  39®  below  zero,  where  it  freezes.  Mercury, 
therofore,  can  not  be  made  available  for  measuring  cold  of  a  greater 
intensity.  This  difficulty  is,  however,  obviated  by  using  a  thermom- 
eter filled  with  alcohol  colored  red,  as  this  fluid,  when  pure,  never 
freezes,  but  will  continue  to  sink  lower  and  lower  in  the  tube  as  the 
cold  increases.     Such  a  thermometer  is  called  a  spirit  thermometer. 

128.  Pyrometers  .—If  a  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  be  heated, 
the  mercury  contained  in  it  will  rise  in  the  tube  until  it  reaches  660°, 
at  which  temperature  it  begins  to  boiL  A  slight  additional  heat 
forms  vapor  sufficient  to  burst  the  tube.     Mercury,  therefore,  can  not  be  used 

QuEsnoirs. — ^What  was  the  first  thermometer  used  ?  How  is  cold  of  great  intensity  In* 
Aieated  ?  How  is  heat  of  great  intensity  measured  ?  Describe  the  principle  upon  which 
^pyrometer  is  constructed. 
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to  measure  degrees  of  heat  of  greater  intensity  tlian  660°  ¥.  Temperatures 
greater  than  this  are  determined  by  means  of  the  expansion  of  solids ;  and 
instruments  founded  upon  this  principle  are  commonly  called  pyrometers. 

FiQ,  38. 


The  principle  of  the  construction  of  the  pyrometer  is  shown  in  Fig,  38. 
A  represents  a  metallic  bar,  fixed  at  one  end,  B,  but  left  free  at  the  other, 
and  in  contact  with  the  end  of  a  pointer,  K,  moving  freely  over  a  graduated 
scale.  If  the  bar  be  heated  by  the  flame  of  alcohol,  the  metal  expands,  and 
pressmg  upon  the  end  of  the  pointer,  moves  it,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
In  this  manner,  the  effect  of  heat,  applied  for  a  given  length  of  time,  to  bars 
of  different  metals,  having  the  same  length  and  diameter,  may  be  determined. 

The  pyrometer  of  practical  use  is  known  as  Daniel's,  and  consists  of  a 
platinum  bar  inclosed  in  a  tube  of  black-lead,  closed  at  the  bottom.  The 
whole  is  then  placed  in  the  fire,  or  in  a  mass  of  melted  metal,  whose  tem- 
perature it  is  desirable  to  ascertain.  The  platmum  expands  much  more  than 
the  case  which  incloses  it,  and  projecting  upward,  moves  a  lever,  which  drives 
forward  an  index  over  a  graduated  arc. 

A  thermometer  does  not  inform  us  how  much  heat  any  substance  contains, 
but  it  merely  points  out  the  difference  in  the  temperature  of  two  or  more 
substances.  All  we  learn  by  the  thermometer  is  whether  the  temperature 
of  one  body  is  greater  or  less  than  that  of  another ;  and  if  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, it  is  expressed  numerically — namely,  by  the  degrees  of  the  thermom- 
eter. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  degrees  are  part  of  an  arbitrary 
scale,  selected  for  convenience,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  actual 
quantity  of  heat  present  in  bodies. 

129.  Flnidity  as  an  Effect  of  Heat —The  first  effect 
produced  by  heat  upon  solids  is  expansion.  If  the  heat 
be  augmented,  they  change  their  aggregate  state,  and 
melt,  or  become  liquid.  Many  solids  become  soft  before 
melting,  so  that  they  may  be  kneaded  ;  for  instance,  wax, 

QuBSTioirB.— Describe  Danier  s  pyrometer.  Does  the  thennometer  inform  us  how  much 
heat  a  body  contains  ?  After  the  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat,  what  other  effects  are  next 
obseryed? 
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glass,  and  iron.  In  this  position,  glass  can  be  bent  and 
molded  with  facility,  and  iron  can  be  forged  or  welded. 

130.  Liquefaction. — By  liquefaction  we  understand  the 
conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  liquid  by  the  agency  of  heat, 
as  solid  ice  is  converted  into  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  temperature  at  which  liquefaction  takes  place  is  called 
the  melting  point,  or  point  of  fusion  ;  and  that  at  which 
liquids  solidify,  the  freezing  point,  or  point  of  congelation. 

The  melting  point  of  a  given  solid  is  always  fixed  and 
constant,  but  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  different  solids 
melt  varies  exceedingly. 

Thus,  platinum  is  not  melted  at  3280^ ;  iron  melts  at  about  2800^ ;  lead 
at  6120;  wax,  U2«;  tallow,  920;  oUve  oil,  36°;  ice,  32«;  milk,  30O;  oU 
of  turpentine,  14*> ;  mercury,  —  39° ;  liquid  ammonia,  —  46° ;  while  pure 
alcohol,  having  never  been  solidified,  possesses  no  known  melting  point 

131.  Yaporization. — By  vaporization  is  meant  the  con- 
version of  liquid  and  solid  substances  into  vapor,  through 
the  agency  of  heat.  Thus  water,  if  heated  suflBciently, 
will  bo  converted  into  steam.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  all  solid  and  liquid  substances,  under  the  influence  of 
a  suflScient  degree  of  heat,  are  susceptible  of  this  change. 

A  gas  diflfers  from  a  vapor  in  the  circumstance  that  it 
is  not  BO  easily  condensed  into  a  liquid,  but  permanently 
retains  its  state  under  all  ordinary  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure: 

132.  Condensation. — If  a  body  in  a  state  of  vapor  lose 
heat  in  sufl&cient  quantity,  it  will  pass  into  a  liquid  or 
solid  state.  Thus,  if  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  be  ab- 
stracted from  steam,  it  will  become  water.  This  change 
is  called  Condensation. 

The  change  from  a  state  of  vapor  to  a  liquid  is  termed  condensation,  be- 
cause, in  so  doing,  the  body  always  undergoes  a  very  considerable  diminution 
of  volume,  and  therefore  becomes  condensed. 

133.  Volatile  and  Fixed  Bodies . — Substances  according  to  the 
iacillty  with  which  they  yield  vapor,  are  said  to  be  volatile,  or  fixed  and  non- 

QuvnoxB.— What  is'llqaefactionr  What  is  said  respecting  the  melting  point  of 
bo^r  What  ia  Tapoiisation  i  Hov  does  a  gas  differ  flrom  a  vapor  t  What  is  meant 
by  Qie  term  eondensation  as  applied  to  vapors  f  What  is  suhlimatloii  ?  What  is  the  dia- 
ttnetion  hetireen  fixed  and  volatQe  subatanoes  t 
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volatile.  A.  volatile  sabstance  is  one  whidi  yields  vapor  readily  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  and  wastes  away  on  simple  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
Those  substances,  on  the  contrary,  are  said  to  be  fixed  and  non-volatile, 
which  have  little  or  no  tendency  to  assume  the  condition  of  vapor.  Thus, 
iron  is  a  fixed  substance,  because  it  does  not  suffer  a  sensiWe  degree  of 
waste  when  exposed  to  intense  heat  Oils  which  do  not  evaporate  on  simple 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  are  also  termed  fixed,  to  distinguish  them  fix>m 
those  which  yield  vapor  imder  the  same  circumstances. 

The  meltmg  of  a  solid,  or  its  conversion  into  a  liquid,  only  occurs  when  the 
solid  is  heated  up  to  a  certain  fixed  point;  but  the  conversion  of  a  liquid 
into  a  vapor  takes  place  at  all  temperatures. 

Thus,  the  vapor  of  water  is  continually  passing  off  from  the  sur&ce  of  the 
soil,  from  the  ocean,  and  from  all  animal  and  vegetable  productions.  The 
production  of  vapor  also  takes  place  to  a  very  considerable  extent  ftom  the 
surface  of  snow  and  ice,  even  when  the  temperature  of  tiie  air  is  fei  below 
the  freezing  point 

This  circumstance  explains  the  waste  of  snow  and  ice  which  may  be  ob- 
served during  the  continuance  of  severe  cold. 

134.  Tapors  Inviiible.— The  vapor  of  water,  and  all 
other  vapors,  are  invisible  and  transparent.  The  water 
which  has  become  diffused  through  the  air  by  evaporation 
only  becomes  visible  when,  on  returning  to  its  fluid  con- 
dition, it  forms  mist,  cloud,  dew,  rain,  etc. 

Steam,  which  is  the  vapor  of  boiling  water,  is  invisible,  but  when  it  comes, 
in  contact  with  air,  which  is  cooler,  it  becomes  condensed  into  small  drops, 
and  is  thus  rendered  visible. 

The  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  examining  the  steam  as  it  issues  fiom 
an  orifice,  or  the  spout  of  a  boiling  kettle :  for  a  short  space  next  to  the  open- 
ing no  steam  can  be  seen,  since  the  ah:  is  not  able  to  condense  it;  but  as  ik 
spreads  and  comes  in  contact  with  a  larger  volume  of  sir^  the  invisible  vapor 
becomes  condensed  into  drops,  and  is  thus  rendered  visible. 

The  visible  matter  popularly  called  steam,  should  be,  therefore,  distin- 
guished fix>m  steam  proper,  or  the  aeriform  state  of  water.  The  doud,  <» 
smoke-like  matter  observed,  is  really  not  an  air  or  vapor  at  all,  but  a  colleo- 
tion  of  minute  bubbles  of  water,  wafted  by  a  current  either  of  true  steam,  or, 
more  firequently,  of  mere  moist  air. 

The  surfece  of  any  watery  liquid,  whose  temperature  is  about  20*  warmer 
than  any  superincumbent  air,  rapidly  gives  off  true  steam.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, therefore,  for  the  production  of  steam,  that  water  should  be  raised  to 
the  boiling  temperature. 

135.  Comparative  Volume  of  Vapors.— Liquids  in  pass- 

QunnoiTB. — ^Do  yapora  form  at  all  temperatures  ?  Are  vapors  really  YiBible  t  Is  steam 
t&TlBible  f  What  is  the  proof  of  it  f  Ai  what  temperatim  ia  steam  produced  f  What  la 
the  oomparatiTe  volome  of  vapors? 
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ing  into  vapors  occupy  a  much  greater  spaca  than  the  sub- 
stances from  which  they  are  produced.  Water,  in  passing 
from  its  point  of  greatest  density  into  steam,  expands  to 
nearly  1700  times  its  volume. 

136.  Density  of  Tapors.— Vapors  are  of  all  degrees  of 
density.  The  vapor  of  water  may  be  as  thin  as  air,  or  al- 
most as  dense  as  water. 

The  Bubject  of  yaporization  may  be  considered  under  two  beads,  yiz., 
e?aporation  and  ebuUition. 

137.  Eva porat ion.,— When  vaporization  takes  place  only 
j&om  the  surface  of  a  body^  either  because  the  heat  has 
access  to  that  part,  or  because  the  evolution  of  vapor 
takes  place  through  the  medium  of  a  gas  or  air  present, 
the  action  can  only  be  recognized  by  the  diminution  of  the 
bulk  of  the  body ;  this  phenomenon  is  termed  Evapora- 
tion. 

138.  Btnllition.— When  a  liquid  is  heated  sufficiently 
to  form  steam,  the  production  of  vapor  takes  place  prin- 
cipally at  that  part  where  the  heat  enters  ;  and  when  the 
heating  t€ikes  place  not  from  above,  btit  from  the  bottom 
and  sides,  the  steam  as  it  is  produced  rises  in  bubbles 
through  the  liquid,  and  produces  the  phenomenon  of  boil- 
ing, or  ebullition. 

Boaing,  therefore,  may  be  defined  to  be  the  mechanical  agitation  of  a  fluid 
by  its  own  vapor. 

139.  Boiling  Point.— The  temperature  at  whieh  vapor 
rises  with  sufficient  freedom  to  cause  the  phenomenon  of 
ebullition,  is  called  the  boiling  point. 

140.  Conditions  of  Evaporation.— Evaporation  takes 
place  from  the  surfaces  of  bodies  only,  and  is  influenced 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  temperature,  dryness,  stillness, 
and  density  of  the  atmosphere.* 

*  It  is  a  common  error  that  the  san^s  njs  are  the  first  lonrce  of  evaporation,  and  many 
penon*  ignorantly  imagine,  that  hecause  a  locality  is  sunny  it  is  sare  to  be  dry.  It  can, 
hoverer,  be  ahown,  by  a  great  variety  of  f&cts,  that  the  wind  has  more  to  do  with  drying 

QowKOir*.— What  is  said  of  the  density  of  vapors  ?    In  what  two  ways  may  liqnids  be  I 

vaporlBed  ?    What  is  evaporation  ?   What  is  ebnUition  ?    Defloa  boOing  and  the  boiling  * 

point   What  are  the  eonditions of  evaporation? 
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When  water  is  covered  by  a  stratum  of  dry  air,  the  evaporation  is  rapid, 
even  when  its  temperature  is  low ;  whereas  it  goes  on  very  slowly  if  the  at* 
mosphere  contains  much  vapor,  even  though  the  air  be  very  warm. 

Evaporation  is  far  slower  in  still  air  than  in  a  current  The  air  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  water  soon  becomes  moist,  and  thus  a  check  is 
put  to  evaporation.  But  if  the  air  be  removed  by  wind  from  the  surface  of 
the  water  as  soon  as  it  has  become  charged  with  vapor,  and  its  place  sup- 
plied with  fresh  air,  then  the  evaporation  continues  on  without  interruption. 

Air  without  vapor  (theoretically  known  as  dry  air)  does  not  exist  in  na- 
ture, and  can  not  probably  be  produced  by  art. 

141.  Capacity  for  Absorption.— Air  absorbs  moisture  at 
all  temperatures,  and  retains  it  in  an  invisible  state.  This 
power  of  the  air  is  termed  its  capacity  for  absorption. 

The  capacity  of  air  for  moisture  increases  with  the  tem- 
perature. 

and  evaporatioii  than  the  san.  In  the  formation  of  ice  on  ponds,  for  instance,  on  a  windy 
night  in  extreme  winter,  nothing  is  actaally  gained,  since  the  ice  wastes  by  evaporation 
from  the  sarfaoe  as  fast  as  it  forms  beneath.  Every  housewife  knows  that  wet  linen 
dries  more  rapidly  when  flying  in  the  cold  wind,  than  when  hanging  quietly  in  the  wann 
sun.  The  driving  blast  which  accompanies  those  sudden  showers  that  rex  and  drench 
travelers  in  mountain  regions,  brings  an  almost  instant  remedy  when  the  shower  has 
passed.  Air  at  rest  will  take  up  only  a  limited  quantity  of  moisture,  and  is  speedily  satu- 
rated. But  air  in  motion  is  never  satisfied,  and  is  constantly  abstracting  moisture  from 
the  soiL  It  is  not  the  character  of  the  soil,  but  the  constant  and  onobstmcted  motion  of 
the  air,  which  reduces  open  land  to  barrenness. 

"A  proper  understanding  of  the  influence  which  trees  and  forests  have  upon  the  fer- 
tility of  a  country,  by  controling  Uxe  evaporation  of  moisture  from  its  surface,  is  of  greafc 
practical  importance.  It  is  matter  of  surprise  to  every  one  who  journeys  in  Syria  or 
Greece,  that  the  sacred  and  classic  streams  should  be  of  such  mean  dimensions.  The 
circumstance,  however,  finds  an  explanation  in  the  fact,  that  the  hills  of  these  countriea 
have  been  almost  entirely  deprived  of  their  forests.  And  the  like  cause  will  everywhere 
produce  the  like  effect.  In  an  open  country,  the  absolute  quantity  of  water  which  the 
rivers  discharge  is  not  only  less  than  in  a  wooded  country,  but  the  flow  is  incomparably 
more  irregular  and  unequal.  It  has  been  especially  noticed  in  the  Western  States,  that 
since  the  country  has  been  extensively  cleared,  the  alternations  of  the  *•  stage'  of  water 
in  the  rivers  have  been  more  marked  and  violent  In  New  England  the  effect  of  an  indis- 
criminate clearing  away  of  forests  has  been  practically  illustrated  by  the  constant  hln- 
deranoe  of  mill-streams  from  drought  and  freshets.  Many  water-privileges  which,  half  a 
century  ago,  were  valuable  and  steady,  have  now  become  nearly  worthless.  The  dam 
which  was  conveniently  put  up  to  saw  an  adjoining  forest  into  profitable  plank,  now 
that  its  excellent  work  is  done,  will  drive  the  saw  in  the  summer  no  longer.  Many  of  the 
larger  New  England  factories  have  been  compelled  to  introduce  steam-power  to  supply  a 
deficiency  in  the  volume  of  water,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  not  troublesome.  The  cut- 
ting away  of  forests  does  not  probably  diminish  the  quantity  of  rain  or  snow,  although 
some  auUxorides  maintain  that  this  is  the  fact ;  but  it  deprives  the  moisture  of  its  bene- 
ficent effect  upon  the  earth,  tj  causing  it  to  be  too  rapidly  abstracted — thus  producing 
pernicious  alternations  of  freshet  and  drought,  which  areas  fatal  to  the  health  of  the  soil, 
as  to  the  health  of  the  men  who  own  the  soil." 

QiTOTioira.^DoeB  air  exist  without' vapor?  What  Is  understood  by  the  capacity  of  ab- 
sorption in  air  ? 
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A  volume  of  air  at  32°  can  absorb  an  amount  of  moisture  equail  to  the  hun- 
dred and  sixtieth  part  of  its  own  weighty  and  for  every  27  additional  degrees 
of  heat,  the  quantity  of  water  it  can  absorb  at  32°  is  doubled.  Thus  a  body 
of  air  at  32°  F.  absorbs  the  160th  part  of  its  own  weight ;  at  59°  P.,  the  80tli ; 
at  86°  F.,  the  40th  ;  at  113°  F.,  the  20th  part  of  its  own  weight  in  moisturoi, 
It  follows  from  this  that  while  the  temperature  of  the  air  advances  in  an 
arithmetical  series,  its  capacity  for  moisture  is  accelerated  in  a  geometrical 
scries. 

Air  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  moisture  when  it  cod- 
tains  as  much  of  the  vapor  of  water  as  it  is  capable  of 
holding  with  a  given  temperature. 

142.  Hy-grom' enters. — Instruments  designed  for  meas- 
uring the  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  the  atmos- 
phere, are  called  Hygbometers.* 

Many  oi^ganic  bodies  have  the  property  of  absorbing  vapor,  and  thus  in- 
creasing their  dimensions.  Among  such  may  be  mentioned  hair,  wood,  whale- 
bone, ivory,  etc.  Any  of  these  connected  with  a  mechanical  arrangement  by 
which  the  change  hi  volume  might  be  registered,  would  furnish  a  hygrome- 
ter. The  thin,  transparent  shavings  of  whalebone,  which  by  bending  and 
rolling  up  when  placed  upon  the  warm  hand,  constitute  the  piQ^  39^ 
so-called  sensitive  figures,  are  illustrations  of  this  prin- 
ciple. 

If  we  fix  against  a  wall  a  long  piece  of  catgut,  and  hang 
a  weight  to  the  end  of  it,  it  will  be  obsen'od,  as  the  air 
becomes  moist  or  dry,  to  alter  in  length ;  and  by  marking 
a  scale  the  two  extremities  of  which  are  determined  by  ob- 
servation when  the  air  is  very  dry,  and  when  it  is  saturated 
with  moisture,  it  will  bo  found  easy  to  measure  the  varia- 
tions. 

143.  Hair  Hygrometer < — ^An  instrument  called 
the  "Hair  Hygrometer,"  is  constructed  upon  this  principle. 
It  consists  of  a  human  hair,  festened  at  one  extremity  to  a 
screw  (see  Fig.  39),  and  at  the  other  passing  over  a  pulley, 
being  strained  tight  by  a  silk  thread  and  weight,  also  at- 
tached to  the  pulley.  To  the  axis  of  the  pulley  an  index 
ia  attached,  which  passes  over  a  graduated  scale,  so  that  as 
the  pulley  turns,  through  the  shortening  or  lengthening  of 
the  hair,  the  index  moves.  When  the  instrument  is  in  a 
^p  atmcNsphere,  the  hair  absorbs  a  considerable  amount  | 
of  vapor,  and  is  thus  made  longer,  while  in  dry  air  it  be-  ' 


•  Hy^rometeTy  fifom  the  Greek  words  vypos  (moist)  and  iierpov  (measnre). 


QcwnoKB. — ^When  is  air  said  to  be  saturated  with  moisture  ?    What  are  hygrometers  t 
K^^lafai  tlie  hair  hygrometer  and  its  principle  of  censtmction  t 
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comes  shorter ;  so  that  the  index  is  of  course  turned  alternately  fix>m  one  side 
to  the  other.   "  .  * 

The  instrument  is  graduated  by  first  placing  it  in  air  artificially  made  as 
dfy  as  possible,  and  the  point  on  the  scale  at  which  the  index  stops  under 
these  circumstances,  is  the  point  of  greatest  dryness,  and  is  marked  0.  The 
hygrometer  is  then  placed  in  a  confined  space  of  air,  which  is  completely 
saturated  with  yapor,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  index  moves  to  the 
other  end  of  the  scale :  this  point,  which  is  that  of  greatest  moisture,  is 
marked  100.  The  intenrening  space  is  then  divided  into  100  equal  parts^ 
which  indicate  different  degrees  of  moisture. 

YiQ.  4,0,  1^  DaniePs   Ilygrometer .  —  Another 

form  of  hygrometer,  known  as  "  Daniel's  Hygrom- 
eter," determines  the  moisture  in  the  air  by  indicat- 
ing the  dew  point,  or  the  temperature  at  which 
moisture  is  deposited  from  the  air.  It  consists  of  a 
bent  tube  of  glass.  Fig.  40,  at  the  extremities  of 
which  two  bulbs,  a  and  5,  are  blown.  The  bulb  b 
is  made  of  black  glass,  and  contains  a  Uttle  ethw, 
into  which  dips  the  ball  of  a  small  and  delicate 
thermometer,  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  tube. 
The  whole  instrument  contains  only  the  vapor  of 
ether,  the  air  having  been  removed.  The  bulb  a  ia 
covered  over  with  a  piece  of  muslin.  The  support 
of  the  tube  sustains  another  thermometer,  by  which 
we  can  observe  the  temperature  of  the  air.  When 
an  observation  is  to  be  made  with  this  instrument^ 
a  little  ether  is  poured  on  the  muslin  of  the  bulb  a;  this  evaporates  rapidly, 
and  by  so  doing  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  other  bulb,  6.  As  soon  aa 
this  has  cooled  sufi&ciently  to  condense  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  dewr 
will  be  observed  to  collect  upon  it,  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  deposi- 
tion takes  place  is  determined  by  observing  the  thermometer  included  in  tho 
tube.  If  the  air  is  very  moist,  it  is  necessary  to  cool  the  bulb  b  but  very  little 
before  dew  is  deposited  upon  it;  i^  however,  the  air  is  very  dry,  the  cooling 
must  be  carried  to  a  corresponding  lower  degree.  If  the  air  is  perfectly 
saturated,  the  slightest  depression  of  temperatiire  will  cause  its  moisture  to 
precipitate.  Knowing,  therefore,  the  temperature  of  the  dew  point,  we  are 
enabled  by  tables  calculated  for  the  purpose,  to  determine  the  proportional 
amount  of  moisture  contcuned  in  the  atmosphere. 

\145.  Conditions  of  Ebullition.— DiflFerent  liquids  boil 
at  different  temperatures,  but  the  boiling  point  of  the 
same  liquid  is  always  the  same  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. The  boiling  temperature,  therefore,  constitutes 
a  distinctive  characteristic  of  a  liquid,  and  in  practical 

QussTXOKB.— Describe  Daniel's  hygrometer.    How  does  the  boiling  point  of  liquids  my  ? 
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chemistry  often  affords  a  ready  method  of  detecting  a  dif- 
ference in  the  chemical  composition  of  similar  liquids. 

Thus  water,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  begins  to 
boil  when  it  is  heated  up  to  212**  F. ;  alcohol  at  173°  ; 
ether  at  96°  ;  syrup  at  221°  ;  linseed  oil  at  640°. 

^*^46.  Salinometer . — ^Water  oontainiDg  any  dissoiyed  matter  boUs  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  when  pure — ^the  boiling  point  on  the  thermometrio 
flcale  rising  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  matter  dissoiyed  in  the  water  in- 
creases. Adyantage  is  taken  of  this  prifldple  in  the  construotionof  an  instru- 
ment known  as  the  "Salinometer,"  which  is  especially  used  by  salt-boilera 
fi)r  indicating  the  quantity  of  salt  held  in  solution  in  the  water  oftbe  boilers. 
It  amply  consists  of  a  delicate  thermometer  arranged  in  connection  with  the 
interior  of  the  boiler,  and  by  means  of  a  properly  graduated  scale,  the 
percentage  of  salt  held  in  the  water  is  indicated  by  the  boiling  point  of  the 
water. 

VJ47.  Influence  ofAtmosphericPressnre  onBoilin  g.— . 
liquids,  in  general,  being  boiled  in  open  yessels,  are  subjected  to  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  tendency  of  this  pressure  is  to  preyent  and  retard 
the  particles  of  water  from  expanding  to  a  sufBcient  extent  to  fonn  steam. 
Hence,  if  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  yaries,  as  it  does  at  different  times 
and  places^  or  if  it  be  increased  or  diminished  by  artificial  means^  the  boilmg 
pomt  of  a  liquid  yrill  undergo  a  corresponding  change. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  tiie  leyel  of  the  sea  is  about  fifteen 
poonds  upon  each  square  inch  of  sur&oe.  It  yaries  occasionally  at  the  same 
place  suificiently  to  affect  the  boiling  point  to  the  extent  of  4^  degrees. 
V148.  Measurement  of  Altitudes  .—-As  we  ascend  into  the  at- 
mosphere the  pressure  is  diminished,  because  there  is  less  of  it  aboye  us ; 
it  therefixre  follows,  that  water  at  different  heights  in  the  atmosphere  will  boil 
at  diflforent  temperatures,  and  it  has  been  fi>und  by  obseryation,  that  an  ele- 
yation  of  550  feet  aboye  the  leyel  of  the  sea  causes  a  difference  of  one  de- 
gree in  its  boiling  point.  Hence  the  boiling  point  of  water  becomes  an  in- 
dication of  the  hei^t  of  any  station  aboye  the  seapleyel,  or  in  other  words, 
an  indication  of  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  imd  thus  by  means  of  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water  and  a  thermometer,  the  height  of  the  smnmit  of  any  mountain 
maybe  ascertained  with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy.  If  the  water  boils  at 
211®  by  the  thermometer,  the  height  of  the  place  is  550  feet;  if  at  210<',  the 
height  is  1100  feet,  and  so  on,  it  being  only  necessary  to  multiply  550  by  the 
nnmber  of  degrees  on  the  thermometer  between  the  actual  boiling  point  and 
212°,  to  ascertain  the  eleyation.  In  the  city  of  Quito,  in  South  America, 
water  boilB  at  1949  %*'  P. ;  its  height  aboye  the  sea-leyel,  is,  there&re,  9,541 
feet 
As  we  desoend  into  mines,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  increased,  there 

QcxvnoKs. — What  influence  has  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  boiling 
point?   Hoir  may  the  height  of  monntaina  be  determined  by  the  boiling  point  of  water  ? 


JJ  TO.  41. 
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toeing  more  of  it  above  us  than  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Water,  therefore, 
must  bo  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  before  it  will  boil,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  a  descent  of  550  feet,  as  before,  makes  a  diflference  of  one  degrea 

Boiling  water  is,  consequently,  not  equally  hot  at  aU  places  upon  the  earth, 
and,  therefore,  not  every  where  alike  applicable  for  domestic  purposes.  Thus 
at  Quito  and  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Bernard,  in  Switzerland,  great  diflSculty 
is  experienced  in  cookhig  eggs  by. boiling. 

In  a  like  manner,  if  by  artificial  means  we  increase  or  diminish  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  we  change  its  boiling  point 
If  water  be  heated  in  a  vacuum,  elmllition  will  commence  at  a  pohit  140° 
lower  than  in  the  open  air.  If  a  vessel  of  ether  be  placed  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  removed  from  its  surface,  the 
vapor  rises  so  abundantly  that  ebullition  is  produced  without  any  increase  of 
temperature. 

149.  Pulse-Olass . — ^This  principle  is  illustrated  by  a  simple  instrument 
Pj^  ^^  called  the  pulse-glass,  Fig.  41,   which 

consists  of  a  glass  tube,  c,  with  bulbs,  a 
and  &,  blown  upon  each  extremity ;  the 
whole  is  then  filled  with  spirits  of  wine 
and  its  vapor,  and  hermetically  sealed. 
The  pressure  of  the  air  being  thus  removed  from  the  surface  of  tlio  liquid, 
the  heat  of  the  hand  upon  eitiier  bulb  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  violent  ebul- 
lition. 

150.  Culinary  Paradox . — ^Tho  fact  that  water  boils  at  a  reduced 
temperature  under  diminished  pressure,  is  illustrated  by  an  experiment  known, 
as  the  culinary  paradox.     A  glass  flask,  containing  boiling  water  is  closed 

Fia.  42  tightly  with  a  cork,  and  then  inverted,  as  in  Fig.  42.  The 
boilmg  will  instantly  cease,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  which  is  formed,  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  If 
we  now  pour  cold  water  upon  the  outside  of  the  flask,  tho 
steam  within  is  condensed,  and  a  i)artial  vacuum  produced, 
which  causes  the  boiling  to  recommence  with  groat  energy. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  pouring  hot  water  upon  the  outside 
of  the  flask,  the  steam  and  consequent  pressure  within  is  re- 
newed, and  the  boiling  ceases. 

A  proof  also  that  steam  in  escapmg  from  boiling  water  is 
obliged  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is  ob- 
*  tained  by  repeating  the  last  experiment  with  a  tin  canister 
instead  of  a  globular  glass  flask.  On  corking  up  the  canister  and  pouring 
cold  water  over  it,  the  steam  withui  is  suddenly  condensed,  a  vacuum  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  canister  is  instantly  crushed  in  by  tho  pressure  of  the  exter- 
nal air. 


Qmsnoxs. — ^How  may  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  be  elevated  or  depressed  by  artificial 
means?  Wbat  is  the  pulse-glass ?  What  is  the  culinary  paradox?  What  experiment 
proves  that  steam  in  escapingis  obliged  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  atmoqUiere? 
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•  151.  Sugar  Boiling • — Several  beautiM  applications  in  the  arts  have 
been  made  of  the  principle  that  liquids  boil  at  a  lower  temperature  when 
freed  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  than  in  the  open  air. 

In  tho  refining  of  sugar,  if  the  syrup  is  boiled  in  the  open  air,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  boiling  point  is  so  high  that  portions  of  the  sugar  become  decom- 
posed by  the  excess  of  heat,  and  lost  or  injured ;  the  syrup  is  therefore  boiled 
in  dose  vessels  from  which  the  air  has  been  previously  exhausted,  and  in  this 
•way  the  water  of  the  syrup  may  be  evaporated  at  a  temperature  so  low  as  to 
prevent  aU  injury  from  heat. 

152.  Influence  of  Adhesion  on  the  Boiling  Point. — 
Adhesion  of  the  fluid  to  the  surface  of  the  vessel  that  contams  it,  has  a  marked 
eflect  in  raising  the  boiling  point.  Water  boils  somewhat  more  readUy  in  a 
metallic  vessel  than  in  one  of  glass.  If  the  interior  of  a  vessel  be  varnished 
"With  shell-lac,  tho  boiling  will  not  often  occur  until  a  temperature  of  221°  P. 
is  reached,  and  then  it  will  take  {)lace  in  bursts,  the  temperature  at  each  evo^ 
Intion  of  vapor  &lling  to  212°  F.  Boiling  can  be  made  to  take  plaoe  steadily 
at  212®  in  any  variety  of  vessel,  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  irregular  sub* 
stances,  as  little  fragments  of  wire,  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal,  etc.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  in  a  mass  of  boiling  liquid,  the  formation  of  vapor  takes  place 
principally  at  the  edges  of  the  solid  substances  with  which  it  may  be  in  con- 
tact; and  the  introduction  and  presence  of  uregular  surfeoes  thus  fecilitato 
its  formation. 

153.  Influence  of  Air  on  the  Boiling  P o i n t .—Recent 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  presence  of  air  in  solution  singularly  as- 
sists the  evolution  of  vai)on  Air  dissolved  in  water  acquires,  through  the 
agency  of  heat,  a  great  degree  of  elasticity,  and  minute  bubbles  of  it  are  in 
consequence  thrown  off  in  the  interior  of  a  boiling  liquid,  especially  where  it 
13  in  contact  with  a  rough  surface ;  into  these  bubbles  the  steam  escapes  and 
rises.  Water  when  boiled  for  a  long  time  is  nearly  deprived  of  air ;  and  in 
such  cases  the  temperature  has  been  observed  to  rise  even  as  high  as  260°, 
or  48®  above  the  boiling  point,  in  an  open  glass  vessel,  which  was  then  shat- 
tered with  a  loud  report  by  a  sudden  explosive  burst  of  vapor.  In  this  case, 
the  force  of  cohesion  retains  the  particles  of  liquid  throughout  the  mass  in 
contact  with  each  other,  in  a  species,  of  unstable  equilibrium ;  and  when  this 
equilibrium  is  overturned  at  any  one  point,  the  repulsive  power  of  the  excess 
of  heat  stored  up  in  the  mass,  suddenly  exerts  itselij  and  the  explosion  is  the 
resnlt  of  the  instantaneous  conversion  of  the  liquid  into  vapor. 

The  same  result  takes  place  when  ice,  free  from  air,  is  melted  out  of  con- 
^  with  the  atmosphere,  as  under  oil.    The  temperature  of  the  liquid  formed 
gradually  rises  to  about  260°  P.,  when,  instead  of  boiling,  it  explodes. 
If  a  single  drop  of  water  containing  air,  be  allowed  to  fall  into  a  mass  of 

<^7i8nox8. — ^inrhat  practical  application  of  these  principles  has  been  made  in  the  arts  ? 
^'Ut  influence  does  adhesion  have  upon  the  boiling  point  ?  How  may  liquids  be  made 
•oboagteadfly?  What  effect  has  air  diHsolvcd  inirater  upon  the  evolution  of  vapor? 
^^tcnrions  experiments  illustrate  this?  What  takes  place  when  ice  free  from  air  is 
l>ttted  out  of  contact  with  air  ? 

5 
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water  ^  &om  air,  w^uch  hs^  been  heated  to  a  temperature  of  250^  or  260^  F., 
the  whole  volume  instantly  becomes  agitated  m  a  singular  manner,  and  an  ex- 
plosion generally  occurs. 

^.54.  Spheroidal  State  .—When  a  drop  of  water  falls  upon  a  sur- 
&ce  highly  heated,  as  of  metal,  it  will  be  observed  to  roll  along  the  surface 
without  adhering,  or  immediately  passing  into  vapor.  The  explanation  of 
this  is,  that  the  drop  of  water  does  not  in  reality  touch  the  heated  surface,  but 
is  buoyed  up  and  supported  on  a  layer  of  vapor  which  intervenes  between 
the  bottom  of  the  drop  and  the  hot  sur&ce.  This  vapor  is  produced  by  the 
heat  which  is  radiated  from  the  hot  substance,  before  the  liquid  can  come  in 
contact  with  it,  and  being  constantly  renewed,  continues  to  support  the  drop. 
The  drop  generally  rolls  because  the  current  of  air  which  is  always  passing 
over  a  heated  surface  drives  it  forward.  The  drop  ovaporatea  slowly,  because 
the  layer  of  vapor  between  the  hot  sur&ce  and  the  liquid  prevents  the  rapid 
transmission  of  heat  The  liquid  resting  upon  a  cushion  of  steam  continually 
evolved  from  its  lower  sur&oe  by  heat,  assumes  a  rounded,  or  globular  shape, 
as  the  iiesult  of  the  gravity  of  its  particles  toward  its  own  center. 

The  designation  which  has  been  given  to  the  condition  which  water  and 
other  liquids  assume  when  brought  in  contact  with  very  hot  surfaces,  is  that 
of  the  "  spheroidal  state." 

If  the  surface  upon  which  the  hquid  rests  is  cooled  down  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  vapor  is  not  generated  rapidly,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  support 
the  drop,  it  will  come  in  contact  with  the  surface,  and  heat  bemg  communni- 
cated  by  conduction,  will  transform  it  instantly  into  steam. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  practice  adopted  by  laundresses  of  touclung 
a  flat-iron  with  moisture  to  ascertain  whether  the  surface  is  sufficiently  hot. 
If  the  temperature  of  the  iron  is  not  elevated  sufficiently,  the  moisture  wets 
the  surface,  imd  is  evaporated;  but  at  a  higher  degprce  of  temperature,  tho 
moisture  is  repelled. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  spheroidal  condition  of  water  furnishes  an  explana- 
tion of  the  feats  often  performed  )>y  jugglers,  of  plunging  the  hands  with  im- 
punity into  molten  lead,  or  iron.  The  hand  is  moistened,  and  when  passed 
into  the  hquid  metal  the  moisture  is  vaporized,  and  interposes  between  the 
metal  and  the  skin  a  sheath  of  vapor.  In  its  conversion  into  vapor,  tho 
moisture  absorbs  heat,  and  thus  still  further  protects  the  skin. 

The  bulb  of  a  thermometer  plunged  into  hquids  while  in  the  spheroidal 
state,  indicates  temperatures  considerably  below  the  ordinary  boiling  point. 
Thus  water  in  a  spheroidal  state  has  a  temperature  of  205° ;  alcohol,  167^  ; 
ether,  93° ;  sulphurous  acid,  13°.  "When  distilled  water  is  allowed  to  &11 
drop  by  drop  into  sulphiuous  acid  in  the  spheroidal  state,  the  water  is  in- 
stantly congealed  into  a  spongy  mass  of  ice,  even  when  the  containing  vessel 
is  red  hot. 


QuxsnoHB.— What  tekes  place  when  a  drop  of  water  faOa  upon  a  higUy  heated  surface  f 
What  ia  meant  by  the  spheroidal  state  ?  Why  can  the  hand  be  safely  plained  into  moltgn 
iron  ?    What  is  the  temperature  of  liquids  in  the  spheroidal  state  f 
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N  155.  Distillalion,  or  Soblimalion,  is  a  process  by  which 
one  body  is  separated  from  another  in  close  vessels,  by 
means  of  heat,  in  cases  where  one  of  the  bodies  assumes 
the  form  of  vapor  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  other ; 
this  first  rises  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  is  received  and 
condensed  in  a  separate  vessel.  The  operation  is  termed 
Distillation,  when  the  vapor  formed  condenses  into  a 
liquid,  and  Sublimation  when  it  condenses  into  a  solid. 
The  product  in  the  first  instance  is  called  a  distillate,  and 
in  the  second  a  sublimate. 

When  the  product  of  one  distillation  is  subjected  to  further  distillations, 
in  order  to  free  it  to  a  still  greater  extent  firom  less  ydatile  substances,  the 
operation  is  called  rectification. 

By  this  means  very  volatile  bodies  can  be  easily  separated  from  less  Yolap 
tile  ones;  as  brandy  and 
alcohol  from  the  less  vola- 
tile water  whidi  may  be 
mixed  with  them.  Water 
of  extreme  purity  can  also 
be  obtained  by  distillation, 
because  the  non-volatile 
and  earthy  substances  con- 
tained in  all  spring  waters 
do  not  a^ceni  with  the  va- 
por, but  remain  behind  in 
the  vessel 

Distillation  upon  a  small  scale  is  effected  by  means  of  a  peculiar-shaped  ves- 
sel, called  a  retort,   Fig.  43,  which  is  half  filled  with  a  volatile  liquid  and 


Pig.  43. 


iieated;  the  steam,  as  it  forms,  passes 
through  the  neck  of  the  retort  into  a  glass 
receiyer  set  into  a  vessel  filled  with  cold 
water,  and  is  then  condensed. 

'V^hon  the  operation  of  distillation  is 
conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  a  largo 
vessel  called  a  "  stilf*  is  used,  and,  for 
cjnJQDsing  the  vapor,  vats  are  con- 
structed, holding  serpentine  pipes,  called 
"worms,"  which  present  a  greater  con- 
densing surface  than  if  they  had  passed 
<iirectly  through  the  vat.  To  keep  the 
«>3  of  pipe  cool,  the  vats  are  kept  filled 


FiQ.  44. 


Quign<n«8.— What  is  distillation,  orjubllmatton?    What  is  the  diflferonce  between  a 
diitillate  and  a  sublimate  ?    What  is  rectification  ?    How  is  distillation  effected  ?  « 
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ynth  cold  water.  In  Fig.  44»  a  is  ft  fumaoe^  in  which  is  fixed  a  copper,  ves- 
sel, or  still,  to  contain  the  liquid,  fieat  being  applied,  the  steam  rises  in  the 
head,  b,  and  passea  through  the  worm,  d^  which  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
the  refrigerator.     The  vapor  thus  generated  is  condensed  in  its  passage,  and 

;  passes  out  as  a  liquid  by  the  external  pipe  into  a  receiver. 

156.  Drying  and  Distillation^ — The  difference  betwe^  drying 
by  heat  and  distillation  is,  that  in  one  case,  the  substance  vs^porised,  being  of 
bo  use,  is  allowed  to  escape  or  become  dissipated  in  the  atmosphene ;  while 
In  the  other,  being  the  valuable  part,  it  is  caught  and  condensed  into  the 

.liquid  form.  The  vapor  arising  from  damp  linen,  if  cax^ht  and  condensed 
would  be  distilled  water ;  the  vapor  given  out  by  bread  while  baking,  would, 
if  collected,  be  a  spirit  like  that  obtauied  in  the  distillation  of  grain. 

*^157.  latent  Heat. — When  a  solid  is  converted  into  a 
.liquid,  or  a  liquid  into  a  vapor  or  gas,  heat  in  large  quan- 
tity disappears,  and  ceases  for  the  time  to  affect  the  ther- 
mometer. It  is  not,  however,  absolutely  lost,  but  remains 
incorporated  with  the  substance  of  the  liquid,  or  the  gas, 
in  an  insensible  condition.  Heat  thus  disappearing,  is 
termed  Latent,  or  Insensible  Heat. 

^  For  example;  if  a  thermometer  be  applied  to  a  mass  of  snow,  or  ice  just 
upon  the  point  of  melting,  it  will  be  found  to  stand  at  32°  F.  If  the  ice  be 
placed  in  a  vessel  over  a  fire,  and  the  temperature  tested  at  the  moment  it 
has  entirely  melted,  the  water  produced  will  have  only  the  temperature  of 
32°,  the  same  as  that  of  the  origmal  ice.  Heat,  however,  durmg  the  whole 
process  of  melting,  has  been  passing  rapidly  into  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and 
if  a  quantity  of  mercury,  or  a  solid  of  the  same  size,  had  been  exposed  to 
the  same  amount  of  heat,  it  would  have  constantly  increased  in  temperature. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  conversion  of  ice,  a  solid,  into  water,  a  liquid, 
lias  been  attended  with  a  disappearance  cf  heat 

Again,  if  a  pound  of  water  at  212°  F.  be  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water 
at  33°  F.,  we  shall  obtain  two  pounds  -of  water  at  122°  a  temperature  ex- 
actly intermediate  between  the  temperature  of  the  two.  I^  however,  a 
pound  of  ice  at  32°,  is  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at  212°,  wo  shall  ob- 
tain two.pounds  of  water,  of  which  the  temperature  is  only  51°.  In  this 
case  ^e  water  has  lost  161°,  while  the  ice  has  apparently  gained  but  19** ; 
so  that  142°  have  disappeared,  or  become  latent  Thus,  in  order  to  convert 
a  pound  of  ice  at  32°  F.  into  water  at  33°,  as  much  heat  is  required  as  would 
be  suffident  to  raise  142  pounds  of  water  from  32°  to  33°  F.  Water,  tliere- 
fore,  inay  be  regarded  as  ice  in  combination  with  a  certain  quantity  of  heat. 


QvnTiONS.-~What  is  the  differenee  between  drTiag  by  beat  end  diiitniatinn  ?  What 
remarkable  oireamstanoe  characterixeB  the  phenomena  of  liqae£utioa  and  vaporization  f 
JS-gplein  vbat  is  meant  by  totenft  beat  Y  WhaX  expeilmente  proTo  that  iSqnefaction  oeea> 
•ions  a  disappeaxmnoe  of  heat  i 
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168.  Heat  required  to  Melt  I c e«— Some  idea  of  the  qoantit^ 
of  heat  that  is  required  to  convert  ice  into  water,  without  any  apparent  rise 
in  temperature,  may  he  formed  from  the  ^t  that  the  simple  conversion  of  a 
cnbe  of  ioey  three  feet  on  the  side,  into  water  at  32^,  would  absorb  the 
whole  amount  of  heat  emitted  during  the  combustion  of  a  bushel  of  coal 

159.  OisappearaBce  ef  Heat  In  Vaporization. — In  the 
(xmYersion  of  a  liquid  into  gas  or  vapor,  heat  disiqipears  to  a  mueh  greater 
extent  than  in  the  conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  liquid. 

The  absorption  of  heat  by  vaporization,  may  be  easily  rendered  perceptible 
to  the  feelings  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  some  Kquid  which  readily  evap€N- 
rates,  soeh  as  ether,  alcohol,  etc,  upon  the  hand.  A  sensation  of  cold  is 
immediately  experienoed,  because  the  hand  is  deprived  of  heat,  which  is 
drawn  away  to  effect  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid.  On  the  same  principle^' 
inflammation  and  feverish  heat  in  the  head  may  be  allayed  by  bathing  the 
temples  with  any  liquid  which  evaporates  easily,  as  Cologne  water,  alcohol; 
Tinegar,  eta 

A  vessel  containing  water  placed  over  a  source  of  heat  which  Is  toleraWy 
mdibna  in  temperature,  receives  equal  accessions  c^  heat  in  equal  times. 
The  water  at  first  rises  steadily  in  temperature,  and  at  212o  j^  ^oils.  After 
this,  no  matter  how  much  the  heat  is  increased,  provided  the  steam  be  al- 
lowed to  escape  freely,  it  becomes  no  hotter ;  all  the  heat  which  is  added 
serving  only  to  oonvert  the  water  at  212*'  into  steam  or  vapor. 

This  &ct  is  of  considerable  importance  in  domestic  economy,  and  attention 
to  it  will  save  much  fuel  in  culinary  operations.  Soups,  etc.,  made  to  boil  in 
a  gentle  way  by  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat,  are  just  as  hot  as  when 
^^y  are  made  to  boil  over  a  strong  fire  with  the  greatest  violence.  When  a 
liquid  is  once  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  the  fire  may  be  reduced,  as  » 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  heat  will  be  then  sufficient  to  maintain  it 


160.  Latent  Heat  of  Steam . — ^If  we  immerse  a  thermometer  in 
boiling  water,  it  stands  at  212^ ;  if  we  place  it  in  steam  immediately  above  it,- 
it  indicates  the  same  temperature.  The  question  then  arises,  what  becomes 
of  all  the  heat  which  ia  communicated  to  the  water,  since  it  is  neither  indi*> 
cated  by  the  water  nor  by  the  steam  formed  from  it  ?  Tho  answer  is,  that 
it  enters  into  the  water  and  converts  it  into  steam,  without  raising  its  tern-; 
perafcure.  The  proof  that  steam  contains  more  heat  than  boiUng  water,  is  to 
be  found  in  tiie  fact  that  if  we  mix;  an  ounce  of  watcar  at  212*'.with  five  and' 
a  half  ounces  of  water  at  32°  we  obtain  six  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  a^ 
a  temperature  of  about  60° ;  but  if  we  mix  an  ounce  of  steam  at  2.12°  with 

QcEsnoxs. — Wh;at  is  the  comparative  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  conyert  ice  into 
^nter?  To  what  extent  is  heat  rendered  latent  by  vaporization  ?  What  experiments 
prove  that  beat  disappears  in  vaporization  ?  Do  liquids  acquire  additional  heat  after  at- 
taiaio;  a  boiUng  ieoftperatare  ?  What  practical  application  eaa  be  mode  ef  iMs  prtneiple 
is dottestle  economy?  Whatistbe  sensible  heat  of  steam f  What  is  Its  latent  heat t- 
B<nr  may  fiteam  at  21S^  X*.  be  piwrod  to  ooatain  more  beak  than  water  at  the  same  tern, 
penture? 
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five  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  at  32**,  we  obtain  six  and  a  half  omuses  of 
water  at  212*^.  The  steam,  from  which  the  increased  heat  is  all  derived, 
oontaina  as  much  more  heat  than  tiie  ounce  of  water  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, as  would  be  necessary  to  raise  six  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  from  the 
temperature  of  60*^  to  212**,  or  six  and  a  half  times  as  much  heat  as  would 
be  requisite  to  raise  one  ounce  of  water  through  about  152^  of  temperature. 
This  quantity  of  heat  will,  therefore,  be  found  hy  multiplying  152*^  by  six 
and  a  hal^  which  will  give  a  product  of  983^ — ^the  excess  of  heat  contained 
in  an  ounce  of  steam  at  212**  over  that  contained  in  an  ounce  o£  boiling 
water  at  the  same  temperature. 

In  round  numbers,  therefore,  one  thousand  degrees  of  heat  are  absorbed 
in  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam,  and  this  constitutes  the  latent  heat 
of  steam. 

The  absorption  of  heat  in  the  process  by  which  liquids  are  converted  into 
vapor,  will  explain  why  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid  that  is  constantly  exposed 
to  the  action  of  fire,  can  never  receive  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  would  de- 
stroy it  A  tin  kettle  containing  water  may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
most  fierce  furnace^  and  remain  uninjured  ;  but  if  it  be  exposed,  without  con- 
taining water,  to  the  most  moderate  fire,  it  will  soon  be  destroyed.  The 
heat  which  the  fire  imparts  to  the  kettle  containing  water  is  immediately  ab- 
soibed  by  the  steam  into  whicli  the  water  is  converted.  So  long  as  water 
is  contained  in  the  vessel,  this  absorption  of  heat  will  continue ;  but  if  any 
part  of  the  vessel  not  containing  water  be  exposed  to  the  fire,  the  metal 
will  be  fused,  and  the  vessel  destroyed. 

161.  Effects  Produced  by  the  Absorption  of  Heat, — 
In  the  conversion  of  solids  into  liquids,  and  of  liquids  into  gases  or  vapors, 
the  heat  which  disappears  is  the  agent  by  which  lique&ction  in  the  one  case, 
and  vaporization  in  the  other,  are  produced ;  in  other  words,  the  absorption 
of  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  change.  A 
liquid,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  a  solid  and  heat,  and 
a  vapor  as  a  compound  of  heat  and  the  liquid  from  which  it  was  formed. 

162.  Freezing  Mixtures.— The  absorption  of  Iieat  con- 
sequent on  the  conversion  of  solids  into  liquids,  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  arts  for  the  production  of  ar- 
tificial cold  ;  and  the  compounds  of  different  substances 
which  an3  made  for  this  purpose,  are  called  freezing  mix- 
tures. 

The  most  simple  freezing  mixture  is  snow  and  salt  Salt  dissolved  iu 
water  would  occasion  a  reduction  of  temperature,  but  when  the  chemical  re- 
lations of  two  solids  are  such,  that  both  by  mixing  are  rendered  liquid,  a  still 

QunTi<»m. — Why  does  «  kettle  eontalniiig  vsler  remain  nniiijiired,  what  ezpooed  to 
Vb»  heat  of  «  fire  f  What  may  be  eonaidered  aa  the  tme  etmatitotioii  d  BqnidB  and  ▼«- 
poraf  Whaiarefreesinsmiztiireal  Why  doeaamlxfciire  of  anov  and  oalt  prodooe  a 
bif^  dflsree  of  cold? 
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greater  degree  of  cold  is  produced.  Such  a  relation  exists  between  salt  and 
snow,  or  ice,  and  therefore  the  latter  substances  are  used  in  preference  to 
water.  When  the  two  are  mixed,  the  salt  causes  the  snow  to  melt  by  rea- 
son of  its  attraction  for  water,  and  the  water  formed  dissolves  the  salt;  so 
that  both  pass  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  condition.  If  the  operation  is  so 
conducted  that  no  heat  is  suppHed  from  anj  external  source,  it  follows  that 
the  heat  absorbed  in  liquefaction  must  bo  obtained  fix)m  the  salt  and  snow 
which  comprise  the  mixture,  and  they  must  therefore  suffer  a  depression  of 
temperatare  proportional  to  the  heat  which  is  rendered  latent 

In  this  way  a  degree  of  cold  equal  to  40<*  below  the  freezing  point  of  water 
may  be  obtained.  The  application  of  this  experiment  to  the  freezing  of 
iceKTeams  is  familiar  to  all. 

By  mixmg  snow  and  sulphuric  add  together  in  proper  proportions,  a  tem* 
perature  of  from  tO°  to  90°  below  zero  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty. 

A  veiy  convenient  process  for  freezing  water  without  the  use  of  ice  is  to 
drench  finely-powdered  sulphate  of  soda  with  the  undiluted  hydrochloric 
(muriatic)  acid  of  the  shops.  In  tMs  way  a  very  low  temperature  may  be 
readily  obtained.  The  vessel  in  which  the  mixture  is  made  becomes  cov- 
ered with  hoar  frosty  and  water  in  tubes  or  bottles  immersed  in  the  mixture, 
is  speedily  frozen. 

163.  Greatest  Artificial  Cold  — ^Tho  most  intense  artificial  cold 
is,  however,  produced  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  highly  volatile  Uquids,  such 
as  result  from  the  condensation  and  hquefaction  of  certain  gases.  By  means 
of  a  mixture  of  liquid  nitrous  oxyd  and  sulphuret  of  carbon,  placed  under  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  M.  Natterer  obtamed  the  enormously  low 
temperature  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  below  zero. 

The  cold  produced  by  evaporation  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  heat  by  the 
newly-formed  vapor,  and  the  more  rapidlj^  fevaporation  takes  place,  the  more 
rapidly  is  heat  abstracted  from  the  evaporating  liquid  and  from  surrounding 


164.  Freezing  by  Evaporation — Ether  may  be  made  to  evapo- 
rate 80  rapidly  as  to  freeze  water,  even  in  summer.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  fiUii^  a  small  glass  tube  with  water,  and  surrounding  it  with  cotton,  or 
some  other  porous  substance,  soaked  in  ether.  If  a  current  of  air  be  then 
dircKrted  upon  the  cotton  fix>m  a  common  bellows,  the  ether  "will  evaporate 
and  absorb  heat  so  rap- 
idly, as  to  convert  the  FiG.  45. 

water  into  ice  in  a  few  e^ 

minutes. 

165.  The  C  r  y  - 
•ph'o-rus. — ^An  in- 
Btrament  known  as  the 

QuEBVOXS. — By  what  process  may  water  be  frozen  in  summer  without  the  aid  of  Ice? 
Vh4t  it  the  most  intense  artificial  cold  produced  ?  What  is  the  lowest  degree  of  tem^ 
po^tore  ever  observed  ?  To  what  is  the  cold  produced  by  evaporation  due  t  How  may 
v&terbe  froxen  by  the  evaporation  of  ether  ?    Explain  the  action  of  the  cryophoms.. 
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cryophonis,  or  frost-learer^  strikingly  illustrates  tho  production  of  cold  by 
evaporation.  It  consists  of  two  glass  bulbs  connected  by  a  tube,  and  contain- 
ing a  portion  of  water,  as  represented  in  Fig.  45.  The  air  is  first  expelled 
from  the  instrument  by  boiling  the  water  inclosed,  and  allowing  the  steam 
to  escape  by  a  small  opening  at  the  extremity  of  the  little  projecting  tube,  e. 
While  the  instrument  is  entirely  filled  with  steam,  the  point  e  is  fused  by 
th3  blow-pipe  flame,  and  the  opening  hermetically  closed.  In  experimenting 
with  this  instrument,  the  water  is  all  poured  into  one  bulb,  and  the  other,  or 
empty  bulb,  is  placed  in  a  basin  containing  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  Tho 
vapor  in  the  cooled  bulb  is  condensed,  but  its  place  is  hnraediately  supplied 
by  vapor  which  rises  into  the  dry  air  fr©m  the  water  in  the  other  bulb.  A 
rapid  evaporation,  therefore,  takes  place  in  the  water-bulb,  and  condensation 
in  the  empty  bulb,  until  by  reason  of  the  condensation  and  rapid  evaporation, 
the  water  in  the  former  bulb  is  cooled  so  low  as  to  fi-eeze. 

Practical  Illnstrations  — A  shower  of  rain  cools  the  air  in 
summer,  because  the  earth  and  the  air  both  part  with  their  heat  to  promote 
evaporation.  In  a  like  manner,  the  sprmkUng  of  a  hot  room  with  water  cools 
it 

The  danger  arising  from  wet  feet  and  clothes  is  owing  to  the  absorption  of 
heat  from  the  body  by  the  evaporation  from  the  surfaces  of  the  wet  materials ; 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  in  tiiis  way  reduced  below  its  natural  standard, 
and  the  proper  circulation  of  the  blood  interrupted. 

The  evaporation  which  takes  place  continually  from  the  surface  of  tho 
skm  and  the  cells  of  the  lungs  of  animals,  is  a  powerfully  cooling  agency,  and 
a  protection  against  external  heat.  When  the  heat  of  tho  body  is  increased 
by  exercise,  or  by  exposure  to  high  temperatures,  perspiration  and  evapora- 
tion take  place  rapidly.  Heat  is  thereby  absorbed  and  rendered  latent  in 
lai^  quantity,  and  a  healthy  temperature  of  the  system  maintained.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  persons  are  enabled  to  expose  themselves  for  a  timo 
to  an  atmosphere  of  very  high  temperature  without  serious  inconvenience, 
as  in  foundries,  boiler-rooms  of  steamers,  ovens  of  manufactories,  etc.  I^ 
however,  tho  air  be  moist,  or  the  surfkce  of  the  skin  be  varnished,  so  as  to 
check  or  prevent  perspiration  and  evaporation,  the  heat  can  only  be  sus- 
tained for  a  few  moments. 

The  air  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  ice  and  snow  are  thawing, 
is  always  peculiarly  cold  and  chilly.  This  is  due  to  the  constant  absorption 
of  heat  from  the  air  by  the  ice  and  snow  in  their  transition  from  a  solid  to  a 
liquid  state. 

166.  Conversion  of  Latent  into  Sensible  Heat.— When 
vapors  are  condensed  into  liquids,  and  liquids  are  changed 

QijESTioNB. — How  does  a  shower  of  rain  cool  the  air  and  the  earth  in  snmzner  i  How- 
does  the  drainage  of  a  country  promote  its  warmth  ?  From  what  does  the  danger  of  wet 
clothes  and  feet  arise  ?  How  does  perspiration  and  evaporation  from  the  sar£soe  of  the 
akin  eqaalice  the  temperature  of  the  body  ?  Why  is  the  air  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
pecoiiarly  cold  and  diiUy?  Under  what  circumstances  is  latent  converted  into  BenslUe 
hwtf 
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into  solidfif,  the  loiteiit  heat  c<mtained  in  ihem  is  set  free, 
or  made  sensible. 

If  water  bo  taken  into  an  apartment  whose  tenqwratnre  is  several  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  allowed  to  congeal,  it  will  render  the  room  sen^ 
siblj  warmen  It  is,  therefore,  inaooocdance  with  this  principle  that  tubs^  of 
water  are  allowed  to  freeze  in  cellars  in  order  to  prevent  excessive  cold. 

The  large  amount  of  heat  latent  in  water,  whidi  it  gives  forth  as  it  freeses) 
furnishes  a  source  of  heat  of  the  greatest  value  i^  mitigating  the  seventy  of 
wiQter,  and  in  rendering  the  transitions  of  atmofi;>herie  temperature^  from  heat 
to  cold  and  from  cold  to  heat^  uniform  and  gradual 

In  the  colder  regions,. every  ton  of  water  converted  into  ioe  gives  out  and 
diffuses  in  t&e  surrounding  region  as  much  beat  as  would  raise  a  ton  of  water 
from  32^  to  1*14:° ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  rise  of  temperature  takes 
place,  the  thawing  of  the  ice  abscn-bs  a  like  quantity  <^heat :  thus,  in  the  one 
case,.mipplying  heat  to  the  atmosphere  when  the  temperature  &Us;  ond^  in 
the  other  absorbing  heat  from  it  when  the  temperature  rises. 
.  In  the  winter,  the  weather  generally  moderates  on  the  fall  of  snow ;  snow 
is  fhxsen  water,  and  in  its  formatipn  heat  is  hnparted  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
its  temperature  mcreased. 

Steam,  on  account  of  the  latent  heat  it  contains,  is  well  adapted  ftr  the 
warming  of  buildings,  or  for  cooking.  In  passing  through  a  line  of  pipes,  or 
through  meat  and  vegetables,  it  is  condensed,  and  imparts  to  the  adjoining 
Burfeces  nearly  lOOQo  of  the  latent  heat  which  it  contained  before  condensation. 

Steam  bums  much  more  severely  than  boiling  water,  for  the  reason  that 
the  heat  it  imparts  to  any  sur&ce  upon  whidi  it  is  condensed,  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  boiling  water. 

167.  Elastic  Force  of  Vapors.— All  vapors  are  elastic, 
like  air. 

The  tendency  of  vapors  to  expand  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  unlimited ;  that  is  to  say,  the  smallest  qaantity 
of  vapor  has  a  tendency  to  diffuse  itself  through  every 
part  of  a  vacuum,  be  its  size  what  it  may,  exercising  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  force  against  any  obstacle  which 
may  jrestrain  it. 

Becent  researches  of  M.  Babmet^  a  French  physicist,  seem  to  show,  that  all 
gases  and  vapors  entirely  lose  their  elasticity  when  reduced  to  a  certaui  de- 
gree of  tenuity,  and  that  no  gas  or  vapor,  formed  under  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  atoEiosphere,  can  expand  sufficiently  to  fill  an  empty  space  20,000  times 
greater  than  the  original  volume  of  the  gas  or  vapor. 

QczBTiOKS. — How  does  the  freezing  of  water  tend  to  elevate  the  temperat«xeof  Aesor* 
ronnding  atmosphere  f  Why  is  steam  veil  adapted  for  the  irarming  of  buildings  and 
for  cooking  ?  Why  does  steam  hum  more  severely  than  water  of  the  same  tettperatara  ». 
What  is  said  of  the  elasticity  of  vaporsf  In  what  manner  do  vapors  tend  tamvandf .     . 

6* 
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The  force  with  which  a  vapor  expands  is  called  its  elastic 
force,  or  tension. 

The  elasticily  or  pressure  of  vapors  is  best  illustrated  in  the  case  of  steam, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  all  vapors. 

168.  Expansive  Force  of  Steam . — ^When  a  quantity  of  pure 
steam  is  confined  in  a  dose  vessel,  its  elastic  force  will  exert  on  every  part 
of  the  interior  of  the  vessel  a  certain  pressure  directed  outward,  having  a 
tendency  to  burst  the  vessel. 

When  steam  is  generated  in  an  open  vessel  its  elastic  force  must  be  equal 
to  the  elastic  force  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  otherwise  the  pressure  of 
the  air  would  prevent  it  ftom  forming  and  rising.  Steam,  therefore,  produced 
from  boiling  water  at  212^  F.,  is  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of  15  pounds 
upon  every  square  inch  of  surface,  or  one  ton  on  every  square  foot,  a  force 
equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

If  water  be  boiled  under  a  diminished  pressure,  and  therefore  at  a  lower 
temperature,  the  steam  which  is  produced  from  it  will  have  a  pressure  which 
is  diminished  in  an  equal  degree.  It,  on  the  contrary,  the  pressure  under 
which  water  boils  be  increased,  the  boiling  temperature  of  the  water  and  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  formed  will  be  increased  in  a  like  proportion.  We  have, 
therefore,  the  following  rule  • — 

Steam  raised  from  water,  boiling  under  any  given  pres- 
sure, has  an  elasticity  always  equal  to  the  pressure  under 
which  the  water  boils. 

Steam  of  a  high  elastic  force  can  only  be  made  in  dose  vessels,  or  boilers. 
The  water  in  a  steam-boiler,  in  the  first  instance,  boils  at  212°,  but  the  steam 
thus  generated  being  prevented  fh>m  escaping,  presses  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  equally  as  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  boiler,  and  therefore  the  boiling  point 
of  the  wat^  becomes  higher  and  higher ;  or  in  other  words,  the  water  has 
to  grow  constantly  hotter,  in  order  that  the  steam  may  form.  The  steam 
thus  formed  has  the  same  sensible  temperature  as  the  water  which  produces 
it 

169.  Marcet's  Digester . — ^The  above  principles  are  experunentally 
proved  by  means  of  an  apparatus  known  as  Marcet^s  Digester.  This  con- 
sists of  a  stout  globular  vessel  of  iron.  Fig.  46,  into  which  a  portion  of  mer- 
cury is  poured,  and  then  water  sufficient  to  half  fill  it  Into  the  top  of  the 
vessel  a  long  glass  tube,  &,  is  tightly  fitted,  open  at  both  ends,  and  dipping 
into  the  mercury.  This  tube  is  provided  with  a  scale  divided  into  inches. 
The  globular  vessel  has  also  two  otlier  openings,  into  one  of  which  a  stop- 


QuEBTioKB. — ^What  is  the  fbrce  with  which  a  vapor  expands  termed  f  In  what 
%ill  steam  confined  in  a  close  yessel  exert  a  pressure  ?  What  is  the  pressure  of  steam 
generated  in  the  open  air?  What  rule  governs  the  elasticitf  of  steam  ?  What  arrange 
ments  are  essential  to  the  production  of  steam  of  great  elastic  force  ?  What  relations  ex- 
ist between  the  temperature  of  steam  formed  under  pressure  and  the  water  which  pro- 
dnees  it?  What  is  Mai«et*B  digester  ?  What  principles  may  be  experimentally  prored 
bf  this  i^paratuB? 
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FiO.  46. 
0 


oodi:,  dfia  screwed,  and  into  the  other  a  thennom- 

eter,  c,  having  its  bulb  within  the  globe*     Heat  is 

applied  to  the  vessel,  and  the  water  made  to  boiL    So 

bog  as  fiee  communication  with  the  atmosphere  is 

permitted  through  the  open  stop-cock  d,  the  tempera- 
ture of  ebuUition,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  c, 

continues  steady  at  212°,  and  the  steam  formed  exerts 

a  preasore  of  course  equal  to  one  atmosphere,  or  1 5  lbs. 

to  the  square  inch.     On  shutting  the  Btop-cock,  and 

continuing  the  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  interior 

rises  above  212®.     The  steam  in  the  upper  part  of  tho 

vessel  becomes  denser,  and  as  fresh  portions  continuo 

to  rise  from  the  water,  the  pressure  on  the  sur&uie  of 

&e  water  increases,  and  this  in  turn  pressing  upon  the 

mercury,  forces  it  to  ascend  in  the  tube.    Now  the 

height  of  the  mercurial  column  expresses  the  elastic 

force  or  pressure  of  the  steam  produced  m  the  boiler 

St  any  particular  temperature  above  212**.     Thus  the 

weight  of  that  section  of  the  atmosphere  whieh  presses 

upon  the  mercury  in  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is 

equivalent  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mefcury  of 
30  inches ;  and  this  pressure  must  be  overcome  by  the 
steam  at  212®  before  it  can  commence  to  act  upon  the 
mercurial  guage  at  aM.  For  every  thirty  inches  after  this  that  the  mercury 
is  forced  up  into  the  tube  by  the  steam,  it  is  said  to  have  the  pressure,  or 
elastic  force  of  another  atmosphere.  Thus,  when  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
atands  at  30  inches,  the  steam  is  said  to  be  of  two  atmospheres ;  at  45  inches, 
of  two  and  a  half;  at  60  inches,  of  three  atmospheres,  and  so  on.  The  boil- 
iog  point  of  the  water,  also,  as  shown  by  the  thermometer,  increases  with  tho 
pressure  of  the  steam  upon  its  surface.  When  the  mercury  stands  at  30 
inches,  or  when  the  pressure  on  the  water  is  equal  to  that  of  an  additional 
atmosphere,  the  thermometer  marks  a  temperature  of  249® ;  at  60  mches, 
2730;  at  90  inches,  or  with  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres,  291®,  and  so  on. 

170.  Tables  of  the  Temperature  and  Pressure  of 
Steam* — As  tlie  relation  between  the  temperature  and  the  pressure  of 
iteam,  and  the  varjring  temperature  at  which  water  boils  or  gives  off  steam 
under  pressure,  are  matters  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  steam- 
engine,  the  French  government  many  years  ago  appointed  a  commission  of 
eminent  scientific  men  to  investigate  the  whole  subject  The  re.sult  of  their 
labors  has  been  embodied  in  a  series  of  tables,  which  show  at  once  the  pres- 
nre  of  steam  formed  in  contact  with  water  at  any  given  temperature,  or  con- 
Tosely,  the  temperature  at  any  given  pressure.  It  was  thus  found  that  the 
temperature  of  steam  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of  twenty  five  atmos- 


X  QuwEosr. — ^Cnder  what  Gireamstaaeefl  #ere  the  relatioiui  between  the  temperature  and 
preiBiire  of  ateam  investigated? 
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pheres,  or  375  pounds  Qpon  each  square  inch  of  bofler  sorfiioe^  waS  439^^ 
The  temperature  of  the  water  producing  steam  of  this  pressure,  must  hare, 
been  consequently  the  same. 

1*71.  Determination  of  Steam-pr essare  In  Boilers. — . 
The  application  of  these  principles  afifords  a  ready  metiiod  of  detenninin^  the 
pressure  at  any  moment  which  steam  exerts  upon  the  interi(H*  of  a  boiler,  or 
upon  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine.  Thus>  if  a  thennometor  inserted  .into  a 
steam-boiler  indicates  a  temperature  of  212®  F.,  we  know  that  the  steam  ex- 
erts a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  or  15  pounds  upon  a  square  inch ;  if  the 
thermometer  stands  at  249°,  the  pressure  is  30  pounds •  at  273®,  45  pounds; 
and  so  on. 

172.  Barometer  6n  age. — The  degree  of  pressore  which  steam  ex^ 
erts  upon  the  interior  of  the  boiler  is,  however,  more  generally  determined  by 
the  height  to  which  a  column  of  mercury  is  elevated  and  sustained  by  such 
pressure.    The  instrument  employed  for  this  purpose  is  termed' a  "  steam"  or' 

Fia.  47.  "lMBt)meter  guage."    It  consists  simply 

of  a  bent  tube,  A,  C,  D,E,  Fig.  47,  fitted 
into  the  boiler  at  one  end,  and  open  to 
the  air  at  the  other.  The  lower  part  of 
the  bend  of  the  tube  contains  mercury, 
which,  when  the  pressure  of  steam  in 
the  boiler  is  equal  to  that  of  the  external 
atmosphere,  will  stand  at  the  same  level, 
H,  R,  in  both  legs  of  the  tube.  When 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  greater  tban 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mercury  is 
depressed  in  the  leg  C  D,  and  elevated  in 
the  leg  D  B.  A  scale,  G-,  is  attached  to 
the  long  arm  of  the  tube,  and  by  observ- 
ing the  difference  of  the  levels  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  two  tubes,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  may  be  calculated.  Thtis, 
when  the  mercury  is  at  the  same  level  in  both  legs,  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  balances  the  pressmre  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  therefore  15  pounds 
per  square  inch.  If  the  mercury  stands  30  inches  higher  in  tho  long  arm 
of*  the  tube,  then  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  equal  to  that  of  two  atmos- 
pheres, or  is  30  pounds  to  tho  square  inch,  and  so  on. 

173.  Varying  Conditions  of  Steam-pressare. — It  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  relations  between  the  pressure  of  steam  and  its  tempera- 
ture which  have  been  pomted  out,  exist  only  when  the  steam  is  in  contact- 
with  a  body  of  water  from  which  fresh  steam  is  constantly  rising,  as  in  an 
ordinary  steam-boiler.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  elasticity,  or  expansivo 
force  of  the  steam,  increases  rapidly  with  its  increase  in  temperature,  but  in 

QuEsnoNB. — ^How  may  the  pressare  of  steam  upon  the  interior  of  a  hoiler  he  deter- 
mined hy  means  of  the  thermometer?  What  is  a  harometer  gaage?  Under  vhat  cir-~ 
enmstances  do  ^be  rehkttons  which  have  heen  pointed  oat  between  tho  prewaze  of  steam 
wdits  temperature  ezint  ?    In  what  mamier  does  steam  healedapart  from  water  expand  ^ 
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ftgreftter  ftegree  by  equal  additions  of  heat  at  bigij^  tbaa  at  low  temperaturos, 
li;  however,  the  steapx  is  heated  apart  from  water,  it  follows  the  law  thai 
regqlatea  the  expan^oa  of  all  gaseous  bodies,  viz.,  that  equal  increments  of 
beat  expand  it  eqnallj-  at  aH  temperature8--^thi8  expansion  being  equal  to 
14901b  of  its  volonie  at'32P  F. ibr  evoy  additioDal  degree  of  heat  imparted  ta 
it*      .. 

174  High-prcsgnre  Steam.— Steam  generated  byvater 
boiling  at  a  very  high  temperature,  is  known  as  high- 
pressure  steam.  By  this  we  mean  steam  condensed,  not 
by  the  withdrawal  of  heat,  but  by  pressure,  just  as  high- 
pressure  air  is  merely  condensed  air.     To  obtain  double, 

.*  Somd  reary  eoxioaa  ezperimeats  wfaleh  bsve  boen  made  from  thne  to  time,  ceem  to^ 
Bhov  that  steam  and  oiiier  vapora,  vhen  lalDJected  to  extraordinary  preMure,  do  not  ood- 
tinac  to  expand  with  additions  of  heat^  but  actually  contract  The  first  information  which 
was  obtained  in  relation  to  this  subject  was  from  a  very  dangeroas  experiment  tried  many 
years  rinee  in  England.  A  measured  quantity  of  water  was  placed  in  a  boiler,  with  all 
the  safety-ralreB  most  carefully  dosed,  and  every  chance  for  the  escape  of  steam  pre- 
rentedi  The  fire  waft  now  got  up,,  and  for  some  thne  the  steam-gaage,  as  Qsnal,  indicated 
a  r^nlarly  increasing  pressure.  At  length,  however,  to  the  surprise  of  aU,  the  pressure 
was  seen  slowly  but  gradually  to  diminish,  and  although  the  boiler-plates  became  nearly 
red-hot,  this  remarkable  phenomenon  oontinned,  and  when  the  boiler  had  cooled,  it  was 
fennd  Chat  no  water  had  escaped. 

The  experiment  was  afterward  repeated  by  De  la  Tour,  a  French  chemist,  in  a  different 
nuuioer  with  similar  results.  He  partially  filled  some  very  strong  g^Lass  tubes  with  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  some  other  liquids,  furnished  them  with  guages,  and  hermetically 
aealed  them.  The  ttihen  were  then  gradually  exposed  to  heat,  until  the  contained  liquids 
raporised,  and  as  true  stelim  became  transparent,  or  invisible.  Uiider  these  circum- 
stances, the  law  '"''  that  the  elasticity  or  expansive  force  of  vapors  augments  with  every  ad- 
ditional increase  of  temperature,**  was  not  found  to  hold  good,  and  flie  following  results 
vere  obtained : 

All  the  liquids,  by  reason  of  the  enormous  pressure  which  the  vapor  gradually  formed 
from  tiiem  exerted  upon  their  surfaces,  required  to  be  elevated  to  a  high  degree  of  tem- 
penttnre  before  complete  vaporiEation  took  place.  Ether,  which  passes  into  vapor  in  the 
open  air  at  a  temperature. of  96^  F.,  only  became  vapor  at  828*',  in  a  space  eqnal  t» 
doable  its  original  bul^  I  At  jthis  temperature  its  vi^or  should,  according  to  the  recog- 
nized law  of  expaxxsion,  have  exerted  a  pressure  of  209  atmospheres,  or  more  than  8,000 
poonds  per  square  inch  •  it,  however,  exerted  a  pressure  of  only  8T  atmospheres,  or  665 
poonds  pes  square  indh.  Alieobol,  which  oeei^ed  2i€ths  the  eapadty  of  Its  tube,  gradn- 
tHyu^panded  to  double  its.  volume,  and  tlien  suddenly  disappeared  in  vapor,  at  a  tern* 
perature  of  404^  F. ;  its  calculated  pressure  was  3,600  pounds  per  square  inch:  its  real 
preaare  was  only  1,700  pounds.  Water  was  found  to  become  vapor  in  a  space  equal  to 
tbont  four  times  its  original  bulk,  at  a  temperature  of  about  773=*.  At  this  temperature 
its  solvent  power  wai.80  greatly  increased,  that  it  acted  most  powerftiUy  upon  the  glass 
and  broke  it,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  water  to  diminish 
its  action.  As  the  vapors  in  the  tubes  cooled,  a  point  was  observed  at  which  a  sort  of 
doud  filled  tho  tube,  and  in  a  few  moments  after,  the  liquid  suddenly  re-appeared. 

In  explanation  of  the  diminished  pressure  which  vapors  of  high  temperature  exert  un- 
der the  above-mentioned  conditions,  it  has  been  su^^sted  that  their  particles,  by  reason 
of  their  forced  and  close  contiguity^  are  partially  controlled  by  a  force  of  cohesion,  which 
ia  part  neutralizes  the  e:q;>ansive  force  imparted  by  the  heat 

QiTEBTioar.'— What  is  high-pressure  steam  ? 
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triple,  or  greater  pressure  of  steam,  we  must  have  twice, 
thrice,  or  more  steam  under  the  same  vohime. 

175.  Super-heated  Steam.— Steam  which  has  been  heated 
in  a  separate  state  to  a  high  degree  of  temperature  is 
known  as  super-heated  steam.  In  this  condition  it  is  em- 
ployed for  the  production  of  effects  not  attainable  by  the 
use  of  ordinary  steam  ;  such  as  the  distillation  of  oils, 
the  carbonization  of  wood,  etc. 

In  some  of  the  processes  recently  introduoed  for  the  distUlations  of  oils  by 
the  use  of  super-heated  steam,  the  temperature  of  the  steam  is  elevated  to  a 
sufficient  degree  to  melt  lead.  To  effect  the  carbonization  of  wood,  steam  is 
elevated  to  a  high  degree  of  temperature  by  passage  through  red-hot  pipes. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  enter  a  vessel  containing  wood  which  is  intended  to  be 
converted  into  charcoal  The  heated  steam  penetrating  into  the  pores  of 
the  wood,  drives  off  the  volatile  portions,  the  water,  tar,  eta,  and  leaves  the 
pure  carbon  behind. 

In  the  manufacture  of  lard  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  carcase  of  the  whole 
hog  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  steam  at  a  very  high  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture. This  acting  upon  the  mass  of  flesh,  breaks  up  and  reduces  the  whole 
to  a  fat  fluid  mass,  leaving  the  bones  in  the  state  of  powder.  Steam  of  or- 
dinary pressure  and  temperature,  under  the  same  circumstances,  would  pro- 
duce this  effect 

176.  Tapor  produced  by  different  liquids.— Equal  bulks 
of  different  liquids  raised  to  their  respective  boiling  points, 
produce  very  different  quantities  of  vapor. 

Water  furnishes,  bulk  for  bulk,  a  much  larger  amount  of  vapor  than  any 
other  liquid;  a  cubic  inch  of  water  at  its  ordinary  boiling  point,  2I2<*,  ex- 
panding to  nearly  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  at  212^,  or  to  about  1700  times  its 
volume ;  a  cubic  inch  of  alcohol,  on  the  other  hand,  at  its  ordinary  boiling 
temperature,  expands  only  528  times  its  volume ;  ether  to  298 ;  and  oil  6f 
turpentine  to  193. 

177.  Ratio  between  Sensible  and  latent  neat.— The 

gum  of  the  sensible  heat  of  steam,  and  the  quantity  of 
latent  heat  contained  in  it,  are  always  the  same,  since  the 
latent  heat  of  steam  diminishes  exactly  in  proportion  as 
i^s  sensible  heat  rises. 

Water  may  be  easily  made  to  boil  ui  a  vacuum  at  the  temperature  of  100<*, 

QunnoKB.— What  is  raper-heated  steam  ?  For  what  purposes  is  it  applied  ?  Hov  can 
▼cod  be  earbonised  by  the  use  of  steam  ?  How  is  high-pressure  steam  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  lard  f  Is  the  quantity  of  vapor  produced  from  equal  bulks  of  liquid  the 
same?  What  are  illastrationB  of  this?  What  ratio  exista  between  the  sensible  and  lat- 
ent heat  of  steam  f  Is  there  any  economy  in  evaporating  water  at  a  low  temperature  and 
nnder  dlmlniahed  preMU^e  ? 
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kt  the  steam  generated  is  much  leas  dense  tlian  that  prodacod  at  212^' 
and  has  a  greater  latent  heat  If  water  boils  at  312^,  the  amount  of  heat 
absorbed  (rendered  latent)  in  vaporization,  will  be  less  bj  100^  than  if  it  had 
boiled  at  212® ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  water  be  boiled  under  a  diminished 
pressure,  at  112®,  the  heat  absorbed  in  yi^rization  will  be  100®  more  than 
if  it  had  boOed  at  212®.  Henoe  there  can  be  no  eoonomj  of  heat  in  distilling 
in  vacuo. 

The  sum  of  the  sensible  and  latent  heat  of  steam  being  always  the  same, 
11840,  ^mo  may  very  readily  ascertain  the  latent  heat  of  steam  at  any  tempo* 
rature,  by  subtracting  its  sensible  heat  from  this  constant  number.  For  ox- 
ample,  steam  at  280®  has  a  latent  heat  of  904®  (1184-280—904);  so  also 
steam  at  100®  has  1084®  of  latent  heat 

The  theory  of  latent  heat,  and  the  principles  which  goyem  the  formation, 
expansion,  and  condensation  of  vapors,  are  practically  applied  in  the  working 
of  the  steam-engine,  and  in  many  industrial  operations.  A  further  considera- 
tion of  them  is,  however^  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work. 

178.  Liquefaction  of  Gases. — Gases  were  formerly  con- 
sidered to  be  essentially  different  in  their  nature  from  va- 
pors, but  comparatively  recent  experiments  have  shown 
that  their  constitution  is  similar,  and  is  owing  to  the  latent 
heat  they  contain. 

Paraday  demonstrated  the  possibility,  by  the  joint  action  of  cold  and  great 
pressure,  of  reducing  several  of  the  so-called  permanent  gases  to  the  liquid 
and  even  to  the  sohd  state. 

The  method  employed  by  him  was  Fio.  48. 

to  generate  the  gas  from  materials 
placed  in.  one  end  of  a  strong  glass 
tube,  bent  in  the  middle,  and  her- 
metically sealed,  as  represented  in 
Tig.  48.  The  gas,  accumulating  in  a  ' 
confined  space,  exerts  an  enormous  pressure  in  virtue  of  its  expansive  force ; 
the  effect  of  which  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  gas  itself  condenses  into  a  liquid 
in  the  end  of  the  tube  most  remote  from  the  materials,  which  is  kept  cool  by 
immersion  in  a  freezing  mixture  This  experiment  is  a  somewhat  hazardous 
one,  from  the  liability  of  the  tube  to  burst  under  the  pressure  exerted,  and  the 
hands  and  fiice  of  the  operator  should  always  be  protected  by  gloves  and  a 
mask  of  wire  gauze.  In  this  way  chlorine,  cyanogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  sev- 
eral other  gases,  may  be  liquefied. 

By  means  of  an  apparatus  of  different  construction,  but  involving  the  same 
principle,  carbonic  acid  gas  can  be  liquefied  and  solidified  in  large  quantities. 
The  details  of  this  process  will  be  des-Jribed  under  the  chemical  consideration 
of  this  substance.     • 

QovnoxTB. — Hov  may  the  latent  heat  of  steam  bo  calculated?  To  what  do  gaaefl 
nd  vapors  nndoabtedly  owe  their  constltatioii  f  Who  flnt  liquefied  gaoea!  By  what 
neaag  warn  thia  aooomplished  f    What  gases  were  tha»  liquefied  ? 
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Some  of  tiie  gases  are  liqaeflaUe  with  mudh  greater  fiioUily  than  otheia,  an^ 
a  few  assume  a  liquid  or  solid  form,  by  the  mere  appUoation  of  cold,  as  sul* 
phurous  add  gas.  Others  have  resisted  all  attempts  to  reduce  them  to  a 
liquid  state  by  subjection  to  immense  pressure  aided  by  the  greatest  artificial 
cold.  Among  these  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogei^  carbonic  oxyd^  eoal  gaatf 
etc.  Oxygen  remuned  gaseous  under  a  pressure  of  over  900.  pounds  to  th^t 
square  inch,  and  at  a  temperature  of  140®  below  zero. 

1*79.  Absorption  of  GasesbyWater «— All  gases  are  absorbed 
or  condensed  by  water  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  which  case  they  must 
certainly  assume  the  liquid  form.  The  quantity  absorbed  is  very  different  ^r 
different  gases ;  and  in  the  same  gas  the  quantity  absorbed  depends  upon  the^ 
pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water.. 
The  colder  the  water,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  the  jgas  taiken  up  and  xe- 
tamed  by  it. 


\ 


CHAPTER    III. 

LIGHT. 


180.  light  and  its  Chemical  Relations,— The  general 
consideration  of  the  laws  of  light  belongs  to  the  science  of 
Optics,  a  department  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Light,  how- 
ever, is  an  important  agent  in  producing  chemical  changes^ 
especially  in  the  prganized  forms  of  matter ;  while  the 
physical  characters  of  an  object,  revealed  by  the  mere  me- 
chanical action  of  light  on  its  structure,  are  often  of  the 
greatest  chemical  value. 

A  brief  reference  to  some  of  the  more  important  laws  and  physical  prop* 
erties  of  light,  constitutes  a  proper  introduction  and  preparation  for  the  study 
of  its  chemical  effects. 

SECTION    I. 

NATURE    AND    SOURCES    OF    LIGHT. 

181.  Natnre  of  light.— Of  the  real  nature  of  light  we 
know  nothing.  Two  theories  or  hypothesis,  hpwever,  have 
been  proposed  to  account  for  its  phenomena,  which  are 

• 

QnxsTiOHS.— Are  all  gaaesredaced  with  eqaal  facility?  What  gases  hare  resisted  all 
attempts  to  liqaefy  them?  What  is  said  of  the  ahsorption  of  gases  by  water?  What 
tfMmeotfon  is  there  between  light  and  chemistry  ?  What  do  we  know  respeetiag  the  z«al 
nature  of  light? 
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known  as  tbo  Corpuscular,  or  Emission  theory,  and  the 
Undulatory  theory. 

182.  The  Corpuscular  Theory  supposes  the  sensation  of 
light  to  be  occasioned  by  the  transmission  of  particles  of 
a  refined  species  of  matter  from  the  luminous  body  to  the 
eye. 

According  to  this  theoiy,  there  is  a  striking  analogy  or  resemblance  he- 
tw^een  the  eye  and  the  organs  of  smelling.  Thus^  we  recognize  the  odor  of 
an  object  in  consequence  of  the  material  particles  which  pass  (rom  the  object 
to  the  organs  of  smelling,  and  there  produce  a  sensation.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  visible  object  at  any  distance  may  be  supposed  to  send  forth  parti- 
cles of  light,  which  move  to  the  eye  and  produce  vision,  by  acting  mechan- 
ically on  its  nervous  structure,  as  the  odoriferous  particles  of  a  rose  produce  a 
sensible  eflfect  upon  the  organs  of  smelL 

183.  The  Undulaiory  Theory  supposes  that  all  space, 
and  the  interstices  of  all  material  objects,  are  pervaded  by 
an  elastic  medium,  or  ether,  of  inconceivable  tenuity. 
This  medium  is  not  light  itself,  but  is  susceptible  of  being 
thrown  into  vibrations  or  undulations  by  impulses  inces- 
santly emanating  from  all  luminous  bodies.  These,  reach- 
ing the  eye,  affect  the  optic  nerve,  and  produce  the  sen- 
sation which  we  call  light. 

According  to  this  theory,  there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  eye  and 
the  ear ;  the  vibrations^  or  undulations  of  the  ethereal  medium  being  supposed 
to  pass  along  the  space  intervening  between  the  visible  object  and  the  eye,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  undulations  of  the  air,  produced  by  a  sounding  body,  , 
are  transmitted  to  the  ear. 

The  corpuscular  theory  was  sustained  by  Newton,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
generally  believed.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  how- ' 
ever,  it  has  been  gradually  losing  ground,  and  recent  experiments  instituted. 
Dy  MM.  Foucault  and  Fizeau,  of  France,  conclusively  demonstrate  its  ;lncor-. 
rectness.  It  is  now,  therefore,  entirely  discarded  by  all  the  leading  soientifor. 
authorities,  and  the  undulatory  theory  is  received  as  substantially  oorrect —  -. 
since  it  affords  the  most  complete  explanation  of  the  &cts  upon  wliich  tho : 
science  of  optics  is  based.  The  language,  however,  which  is  generally  em- 
ployed in  describing  optical  phenomena  is  ibr  the  most  part  framed  in  Ac- 
cordance with  the  corpuscular  theory. 

184.  Source  I  of  Light.— The  great  natural  sourcea  of^ 

QuBBnoso. — Explain  the  oorpaaealar  theory  of  light  What  analogy  does  tiiiv  theory : 
present  ?  Explain  the  undulatory  theory.  What  analogy,  aoeording  to  this  theory,  exists 
between  the  eye  and  the  ear  f  Which  theory  is  generally  received  t  What  ara  the  souroes 
©flight?        '     . 
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light  are  the  sun  and  the  heavenly  bodies.    All  bodies 
when  heated  to  a  sufficient  degree  become  luminous. 

All  solid  bodies  begin  to  emit  light  in  tho  daytime  at  the  same  temperature, 
viz.,  977<*  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  light  rapidly  increases,  so  that  at  a  temperature  of  2600<*  it  is 
almost  forty  times  as  intense  as  at  1900^.  Gases  must  be  heated  to  a  mock 
greater  extent  before  they  begin  to  emit  light 

185.  Electric  light.— The  most  splendid  artificial  light 
known  is  developed  through  the  agency  of  electricity. 

The  electric  Kght,  so-called,  is  produced  by  fixing  pieces  of  pointed  char- 
coal to  the  wires  connected  with  oppo^te  poles  of  a  powerful  galvanic  bat- 
tery, and  bringing  them  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  The  space 
between  the  points  is  occupied  by  an  arch  of  flame  that  nearly  equals  in  daz- 
zling brightness  the  ray^  of  the  sun. 

186.  Phosphorescence . — ^The  term  phosphorescence  is  applied  to 
that  property  which  various  bodies  possess  of  emitting  a  feeble  light  at  ordi- 
nary, or  low  temperatures. 

Phosphorescence  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  phos- 
phorus (an  elementary  substance  which  emits  light  in  the  dark).  Hence  tho 
origin  of  tho  name.  The  phenomenon  is  now  known  to  proceed  from  other 
agencies. 

.  A  great  number  of  bodies  possess  the  property  of  shining  in  the  dark  when 
they  have  been  previously  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  Oyster  shells 
which  have  been  ignited  and  cooled,  especially  exhibit  phosphorescence. 
Among  other  substances  which  are  often  luminous  in  tho  dark,  are  whito 
paper  (especially  when  it  has  been  heated  nearly  to  burning),  egg-shells, 
corals,  bones,  ivory,  leather,  and  the  skins  of  men  and  animals.  Tho  causo 
of  this  phenomenon  is,  probably,  that  the  bodies  by  bemg  exposed  to  light, 
absorb  a  portion  of  it  unaltered  into  their  substance  by  adhesion,  and  subse- 
quently, give  it  out  in  a  dark  place. — Gmelin. 

The  phenomenon  of  phosphorescence  occurs  in  the  most  marked  degree 
in  living  oiganized  bodies.  The  glow-worms,  and  several  species  of  flies  and 
beetles,  have  the  power  of  emitting  from  their  bodies  a  beautiful  pale,  bluish 
white  light  The  great  lantern-fly  of  South  America  is  especially  brilliant — 
a  single  insect  afifording  sufi&cient  light  to  enable  a  person  to  read.  Tho 
appearance  of  vast  luminous  tracts  in  the  sea,  at  night,  is  a  well-known  phe- 
nomenon. This  was  formerly  ascribed  to  tho  motion  of  the  waves,  to  elec- 
tricity, or  to  the  formation  of  gases  containmg  phosphorus,  through  tho  pu- 
tre&ction  of  marine  animals ;  but  it  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  duo  to 
the  presence  of  an  immense  number  of  phosphorescent  animalculse. 

<iunmov8. — At  what  temperature  do  solids  become  Inminous?  How  is  the  most  splen- 
did artificial  light  produced  ?  What  is  phosphorescence  f  Under  what  circumstances  do 
bodies  often  become  laminous  ?  How  is  the  phenomenon  accounted  for  ?  What  substances 
exhibit  phosphorescence  in  the  most  marked  degree  ?  What  are  remarkable  instances 
of  phosphoreaeenee  in  the  oaimal  kingdom  ?  To  what  is  the  luminous  appearance  of  the 
seadne? 
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.  Se»-fishf  in  general,  soon  alter  death  exhibit  a  luminous  appearance,  par- 
ticularly the  herriDg  and  the  mackerel    The  light  is  most  intense  before 
putreiactioQ  commences,  and  gradually  disappears  as  decomposition  proceeds. 
In  order  to  observe  tho  phenomenon  more  distinctly,  the  fish  should  bo  gut- 
ted, and  the  roes  and  scales  removed.    By  placing  such  luminous  fish  also 
in  weak  saline  solutions,  such  as  those  of  Epsom  salts  or  common  salt,  tho 
solutions  even  become  luminous,  and  the  appearance  continues  for  some  days; 
/     it  is  particularly  noticeable  when  the  liquids  are  agitated.     The  light  is  quickly 
,  f,    extinguished  by  the  addition  of  pure  water,  of  Ume  water,  and  by  acids  in 
}|  S\  general 

^f  i^  .  The  decay  of  wood,  when  the  temperature  is  moderate  and  moisture  and 

y  I  ^floaall  quantity  of  air  are  present,  is  iieqaently  attended  with  an  evolution 

J  ^  light    Wood  exhibiting  this  appearance  is  familiarly  known  as  "  lighi 

\      j  wod["  and  is  of  a  white  appearance.    "When  wood  decays  in  the  presence  of 

much  moistare  and  a  free  access  of  air,  it  is  reduced  to  a  brown  pulverulent 

mass  whidi  is  not  luminous.    The  phosphorescence  of  wood  ceases  when  tho 

temperature  &lls  as  low  as  42^  E.,  and  it  is  also  irrecoverably  destroyed  by 

the  action  of  boiling  water. 

The  cause  of  phosphorescence  is  not  fiilly  imderstood ;  it  is,  however,  be- 
lieved to  be  tho  result  of  a  chemical  action  between  the  oxygen  of  tho  air, 
or  water,  and  the  so-called  phosphcu'escent  matter.  This  matter  is  capablo 
of  separation  from  the  living  animal,  and  is  characterized  by  a  remarkable  and 
disagreeable  odor. 

Light  is  also  developed,  under  certain  circumstances,  in 
the  act  of  crystallization. 

If  Iho  process  of  crystallizing  certain  substances  be  watched  in  a  darkened 
room,  the  separation  of  each  crystal  will  be  observed  to  be  accompanied  with 
a  faint  flash  of  light. 

SECTION    II. 

PROPERTIES    OP    LIGHT. 

187.  Propagation  of  light. — Light,  from  whatever  source 
it  may  be  derived,  moves,  or  is  propagated  in  straight 
lines,  or  rays,  so  long  as  the  medium  traversed  is  uniform. 

By  a  medium,  we  mean  the  space  or  substance  through  which  light  passes. 
In  taking  aim  with  a  gun  or  arrow,  we  proceed  upon  tho  supposition  that 
%ht  moves  in  straight  lines,  and  try  to  make  the  projectile  go  to  the  desired 
object  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the  path  along  which  the  light  comes  from  the 
object  to  the  eye. 

QuunONS. — What  elrcnmstaiUMS  attend  the  decomposition  of  sea-fish  ?  What  is  said 
«f  the  Inxmnoidty  of  decayed  \irood?  What  is  the  supposed  canse  of  phosphorescence? 
Ii  ]i{^t  ever  developed  by  the  act  of  crystaUisation  ?.  In  irhat  manner  is  light  propagated  ? 
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.  Thus,  in  Fig.  49,  the  Une  A  B,  which  represents  the  Ime  of  sight,  is  also 
the  directioa  pf  a  line  of  light  passing  in  a  perfectly  straight  direction  from  the 
object  aimed  at  to  the  eye  of  the  marksman. 

Fig.  49. 


188.  DiTerg^ence  of  light.— Kays  of  light  proceedingfrom 
a  luminous  body  diverge,  or  spread  out  from  one  another 
in  every  direction, 

189.  Law  of  Dimination  of  Light  Ij  Diitance.— When 
light  diverges  from  a  luminous  center,  its  intensity  dimin- 
ishes, not  according  to  the  distance,  but  as  the  square  of 
the  distance.* 

Thus,  at  a  distance  of  two  feet,  the  intensity  of  light  will  be  one  fourth  of 
what  it  is  at  one  foot ;  at  three  feet  the  intensity  will  be  one  ninth  of  what  it 
is  at  one  foot  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  illumination  at  the  distance  of 
one  foot  firom  a  single  candle  would  be  the  same  as  that  from  four,  or  nine 
candles  at  a  distance  of  two,  or  three  feet,  the  numbers  four  and  nine  being 
the  square  of  the  distances  two,  and  three,  from  the  center  of  illumination. 

190.  Velocity  of  Light.— Light  does  not  pass  instanta- 
neously through  space,  but  requires  for  itsi  passage  from 
one  point  to  another  a  certain  interval  of  time. 

The  velocity  of  light  is  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  thousand  miles  in  a  second  of  time. 

191.  Action  of  Light  on  Matter.— When  light  falls  upon 
any  object,  it  may  be  disposed  of  in  three  ways  ;  1st,,  it 
may  be  bent  back,  or  reflected  ;  2d,  it  may  be  absorbed 
into  the  flubstance  of  the  body,  and  disappear ;  or  3d,  it" 
may  be  transmitted,  or  pass  through  the  body. 


*  It  is  an  exceedingly  carions  fact,  that  tbis  law  of  the  rariatlon  of  inflaenee  according 
to  the  aquare  of  the  distance,  applies  to  all  phydoal  forces  which  spread  or  radiate  from  a 
center,  such  as  graTltation,  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  sound. 

Qvwnoirs.— What  is  meant  by  the  divergence  of  light?  How  does  the  intensity  of 
light  diminish  by  distance  f  Illustrate  this  law.  What  is  the  velocity  of  Ught  i  How  ib  * 
light  fiOUng  upon  the  tuzfaee  of  a  body  disposed  off 
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When  the  portion  of  light  reflected  from  any  surface,  or 
point  of  a  snrface,  to  the  eye  is  considerable,  such  surface, 
or  point,  appears  white  ;  when  very  little  is  reflected,  it 
appears  dark-colored  ;  but  when  all,  or  nearly  all  the  rays 
are  absorbed,  and  none  are  reflected  back  to  the  eye,  the 
8ur&oe  appears  black. 

192.  Transparent  and  Opaque  Bodies.— Bodies  which 
allow  the  light  which  falls  upon  their  surfaces  to  pass 
through  thetn,  are  said  to  be  transparent ;  while  those 
which  pI^event  its  passage  are  said  to  be  opaque. 

193.  Inminons  Bodies  are  those  which  shine  by  their 
own  light  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  sun,  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  metal  rendered  red  hot,  etc. 

All  bodies  not  in  themselves  luminous,  become  visible 
by  reflecting  the  rays  of  light. 

194.  law  of  Reflection  of  light.— The  law  which  gov- 
erns the  reflection  of  light  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  is 
the  same  as  that  which  governs  the  motion  of  an  elastic 
body  thrown  against  a  hard,  smooth  surfacq*;  If  the  light 
fella  perpendicularly  upon  a  flat  surface,  it  is  turned  back, 
or  reflected  perpendicularly,  and  in  the  same  lines ;  if  it 
falls  obliquely,  it  is  reflected  obliquely,  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence being  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  50,  let  A  B  represent  the  direction  of  an  incident  ray  of  light 
felling  on  a  mirror,  F  C.  It  will  be  reflected  in  the  direction  B  E.  If  we 
draw  a  line,  D  B,  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  tho  mirror,  at  the  point  of 
reflection,  B,  it  will  be  found  that  tho 
angle  of  incidence,  A  B  D,  is  precisely 
«qaal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,  E  B  D. 
If  the  light  falls  perpendicularly  upon  tho 
surface,  F  0,  as  in  the  dbection  D  B,  it 
will  be  reflected  in  the  same  line,  B  D ; 
or  in  other  words,  the  incident  and  re- 
flected ray  will  coincide. 

The  same  law  holds  good  in  regard  to 
every  form  of  sur&ce,  curved  as  well  as  plane,  since  a  curve  may  be  supposed 
to  be  formed  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  planes. 

-  QwnoKB.— When  is  a  body  light-colored,  and  "rhen  dark?  What  are  tran^areot 
tndopaqne  bodies?  What  are  laminoas  bodies?  How  are  bodies  not  lamSaoas r«Bi> 
dertdvisihU?    Whatis  the  lav  of  the  reflection  of  light? 
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195.  Refract  ion. —When  a  ray  of  light  falls  perpen- 
dicularly upon  the  surface  of  an  uncrystallized  transparent 
substance  of  uniform  density,  it  continues  on  its  course 
unchanged  ;  but  if  it  falls  upon  the  surface  obliquely^  its 
direction  is  suddenly  changed  as  it  enters  the  transparent 
object,  or  medium  ;  it  then  passes  on  in  its  new  directiou 
in  a  straight  line,  and  on  quitting  the  medium,  it  is  again 
abruptly  bent  back  to  its  original  course,  provided  the 
surface  of  entrance  and  the  surface  of  exit  be  parallel  to 
each  other.  Such  a  change  in  the  course  of  a  ray  of  light 
is  termed  Refraction. 

When  the  ray  of  light  passes  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium  (as  from  air 
into  glass  or  water),  tho  ray  is  bent  or  refiucted  toward  a  line  perpendicular 
to  that  point  of  tho  surface  on  which  the  hght  fiills ;  when,  on  the  contrary, 
the  ray  passes  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium,  the  ray  is  bent  in  the  opposite 
direction,  or  from  the  perpendicular. 

YiQ^  51,  Thus,  in  Fig.  51,  suppose  n  w  to  represent  the 

I  surface  of  water,  and  S  0  a  ray  of  Ught  striking 
upon  its  surface.  When  the  ray  S  O  enters  the 
water,  it  will  no  longer  pursue  a  straight  course, 
but  will  be  refracted,  or  bent  toward  the  perpen- 
dicular line,  A  B,  in  tho  du-ection  0  H.  The  denser 
the  water  or  other  flmd  may  be,  the  more  the  ray 
I  S  O  H  will  bo  refracted,  or  turned  toward  A  B. 
'  IC  on  the  contrary,  a  ray  of  light,  H  0,  passes  from 
the  water  into  the  air,  its  direction  after  leaving  tho  water  will  be  further 
from  the  perpendicular  A  B,  in  the  direction  0  & 

A  straight  stick,  partly  immersed  in  water,  appears  to  bo  broken  or  bent 

at  the  point  of  immersion.     This  is  owing  to  tho  fact  that  the  rays  of  light 

proceeding  from  the  part  of  tho  stick  contained  in  the  water  are  refracted,  or 

Fig.  52.  caused  to  deviate  from  a  straight  Ime  as  they  pass  from  the 

water  into  tho  air ;  consequently  that  portion  of  the  stick 

immersed  in  the  water  will  appear  to  be  lifted  up,  or  to 

be  bent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the 

part  out  of  the  water. 

The  bent  appearance  of  the  stick  in  water  is  represented 
In  Fig.  52.  For  the  same  reason,  a  spoon  in  a  glass  of 
water,  or  an  oar  partially  immersed  in  water,  always  ap- 
pears bent 


QnxBTiONS. — ^What  is  understood  by  the  refraction  of  light?  When  will  a  ray  of  light 
be  transmitted  through  a  transparent  substance  irithout  refraction  ?  In  what  manner  is 
«  ray  of  light  refracted  in  passing  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium,  and  in  the  reverw 
direction  ?    What  familiar  fact  illustrates  this  principle  ? 
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196.  Variation*  of  Bcffactivc  Power.— No  law  has  yet 
been  discovered  vvliich  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  re- 
fractive power  of  bodies  from  their  other  qualities.  As  a 
general  rule,  dense  bodies  have  a  greater  refractive  power 
than  those  which  are  rare  ;  and  the  refractive  power  of  any 
particular  substance  is  increased  or  diminished  in  the  same 
ratio  as  its  density  is  increased  or  diminished. 

Hefractiye  power  seems  to  be  the  only  property,  except  weight,  which  is 
unaltered  by  chemical  combination ;  so  that  by  knowing  the  refractive  power 
of  the  ingredients,  we  can  calculate  that  of  the  compound. 

All  highly  inflammable  bodies,  such  as  oils,  hydrogen,  the  diamond,  phoa- 
phoroa^  sulphur,  amber,  camphor,  etc.,  have  a  refractive  power  from  ten  to 
seven  times  greater  than  that  of  incombustible  substances  of  equal  density. 

Of  all  transparent  bodies  the  diamond  possesses  the  greatest  refractive  or 
light-bendmg  power,  although  it  is  exceeded  by  a  few  deeply-colored,  almost 
opaque  minerals.  It  is  in  part  from  this  property  that  the  diamond  owes  its 
brilliancy  as  a  jewel 

Many  years  before  the  combustibility  of  the  diamond  was  proved  by  ex- 
periment. Sir  Isaac  Newton  predicted,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  high  re- 
fractive power,  that  it  would  ultimately  be  found  to  be  inflammable. 

The  determination  of  the  refracting  power  of  a  body  is  often  a  valuable 
guide  in  estimating  its  chemical  purity.  The  adulteration  of  essenlial  oils 
may  in  this  way  be  often  detected  with  ease,  when  it  would  be  otherwise 
difficult  to  ascertain  it  Thus  genuine  oil  of  cloves  has  a  refractive  power 
expreased  by  the  numbers  1,535,  while  that  of  an  impure  and  adulterated 
specimen  was  not  more  than  1,498. 

197.  Double  Refraction  is  a  property  which  certain 
transparent  substances  possess,  of  causing  a  ray  of  light  in 
passing  through  them  to  undergo  two  refractions ;  that 
is,  the  single  ray  of  light  is  divided  into  two  separate  rays. 

A  very  common  mineral  called  "Iceland  spar,*' 
which  is  a  crystallized  form  of  carbonate  of  lime,  is 
a  remarkable  example  of  a  body  possessing  double 
refracting  properties.  It  is  usually  transparent  and 
coloriess,  and  its  crystals,  as  shown  m  Fig,  53,  have 
the  geometrical  form  of  a  rhomb,  or  rhomboid ; — ^this 
term  being  applied  to  a  solid  bounded  by  parallel 
facesy  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  105^. 

QCB8TIOX& — What  estimate  can  we  form  of  the  refractive  power  of  a  body  from  its  other 
qaalides?  VHiat  is  the  refractire  property  of  inflammable  substances  ?  What  transpa- 
rent  sabstanoe  possesses  the  greatest  refractive  power  ?  How  may  refraction  be  used 
for  detennining  the  cliemieal  purity  oi  a  s&bstance?  What  is  an  fflintration  of  thisf 
What  is  double  ntttuciiaaf  What  sabstanoe  possesses  doftbly  refracting  powers  in  a  rgr 
markabla  degree  ? 
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The  manner  in  which  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  divides  a  ray  of  light  into 
Fig  54.  *^^  separate  portions  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  54;  ifi 

which  S  T  represents  a  ray  of  light,  falling  upon  a  sur- 
&ce  of  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  A  D  E  C,  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction.  Instead  of  passing  through  without  any 
refiaction,  as  it  would  in  case  it  had  fiillen  perpencHca- 
larly  upon  the  sur&oe  of  glass,  the  ray  is  divided  into 
two  separate  rays,  the  one,  T  0,  being  in  the  direction  of 
the  original  ray,  and  the  other,  T  B,  being  bent  or  re- 
fracted. The  first  of  these  rays,  or  the  one  which  follows 
the  ordinary  law  of  refraction,  is  called  the  "  ordinary" 
ray ;  the  second,  which  follows  a  different  law,  is  called 
the  "  extraordinary"  ray. 
If  we  look  at  an  object,  as  a  dot,  a  letter,  or  a  line,  through  a  plate  of  glass 
Fig.  65.  it  appears  single ;  but  if  a  double  re- 

fracting substance,  as  a  plate  of  Ice- 
land spar,  be  substituted,  a  doable 
image  will  be  perceived,  as  two  dots, 
'  two  letters,  two  lines,  etc.  This  re- 
sult of  double  refraction  is  represented 
in  Fig.  55. 

The  phenomenon  of  double  refhio- 
tion  is  due  entirely  to  the  peculiar 
molecular  structure  of  the  medium  through  which  the  light  passes.  This  is 
proved  by  taking  a  cube  of  regularly  annealed  glass,  which  produces  but  one 
refracted  ray,  and  heating  it  unequally,  or  subjecting  it  to  pressure:  a  change 
is  thereby  effected  in  the  arrangement  of  its  parts,  and  double  refraction  takes 
place. 

The  (^mond  may  be  distinguished  fh>m  all  other  predous  stones,  with  a 
single  exception  (the  garnet),  by  having  only  a  single  refraction,  the  others 
possessing  double  refraction,  or  giving  a  double  image  of  a  taper  or  small 
light  viewed  through  their  faces.  By  the  same  means  all  precious  stones,  ex- 
cept diamond  and  garnet,  may  be  distinguished  from  artificial  ones,  by  the 
former  having  double  refraction,  and  the  latter  only  single  refraction. 

198.  Polariiatlon.—Lightwhich  has  been  refracted  from 
certain  sarfaces^  or  transmitted  through  certain  substances, 
under  certain  special  conditions,  assumes  new  properties, 
and  is  no  longer  reflected,  refracted,  or  transmitted  aa 
before.  This  change  in  the  action  of  light  is  called  Po- 
larization, and  a  ray  thus  modified  is  said  to  be  polarized. 

A  ray  of  light  which  by  any  method  has  become  polarized,  seems  to  have 

Quunova— Td  what  1b  this  phenomenon  doe  ?  Hov  nuy  the  diamond  ha  diaOnguiahad 
fh>m  att  other  prceious  ttOBM?  What  ia  polarised  light?  What  ia  the  origin  and  es- 
pbuiation  of  thia  term  T 
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acqtiired  a  property  of  possessing  sides.  If  the  original  ray  be  supposed  to  be 
a  cyKndricai  rod,  polished  or  white  all  round,  which  is  capable  of  being  re- 
flected from  a  polished  surface  whatever  part  of  its  circumference  may  strike 
that  surface,  the  polarized  ray  may  be  compared  to  a  square-shaped  rod  with 
ibuF  fiat  sides,  two  of  which  ((^>positeX  bright  and  polished,  are  capable  of  re- 
flection, while  two,  black  or  dull,  are  not  Now,  the  word  "  poles,''  in  physi- 
cal science,  is  often  used  to  denote  the  ends  or  sides  of  any  body  which  have 
acquired  contxary  properties,  as  the  opposite  ends  of  a  magnet,  which  are 
caUed  the  positive  and  negative  poles.  By  analogy,  the  ray  of  light  whoso 
sides  lying  at  the  right  angles  with  each  other,  were  found  to  be  endowed 
with  opposite  i^ysical  properties,  was  said  to  be  polarized.  The  term  is  un- 
ibrtunate,  but  is  too  firmly  engrafted  upon  science  to  be  changed. 

The  explanation  of  change  occasbned  by  the  polarization  of  hght  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows : — According  to  the  undulatory  theory,  common  light 
is  assumed  to  be  produced  by  vibrations  of  the  ethereal  particles  in  two  planes 
at  right  angles  to  the  progress  of  the  wave ;  there  are  perpendicular  vibra- 
tions, and  there  are  horizontal  vibrations.  Polarized  light,  on  the  contrary, 
is  light  occasioned  by  vibrations  taking  place  in  only  one  plane — ^the  effect  of 
whatever  produces  polarization  being  to  suppress  all  the  vibrations  which 
take  place  in  one  plane  at  right  an^es  to  the  other.  Hence  the  different 
properties  possessed  by  opposite  sides  or  poles  of  the  ray. 

Common  light  is  converted  into  polarized  light,  for  all  practical  purposes 
and  for  experiment,  m  three  ways — 

First, — ^When  it  is  reflected  from  glass  at  an  angle  of  incidence  of  fifty-six 
degrees,  forty-five  minutes  from  the  perpendicular.  It  is  also  polarized  by 
reflection  from  almost  any  bright  non-metaQic  surface,  but  the  maximum  po- 
larizing angle  for  each  different  surfiice  is  peculiar  to  itself.  When  the  re- 
flection fix>m  glass  takes  place  at  the  exact  angle  of  56°  45',  all  the  light  is 
polarized,  but  when  the  angle  of  reflection  deviates  from  this  amount,  some 
of  the  reflected  light  will  remam  unchanged,  the  quantity  unpolarized  being 
m  proportion  to  the  deviation. 

Secondly, — ^Light  may  be  polarized  by  transmission  through  a  bundle  con- 
sisting of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  plates  of  thin  glass  Or  mica. 

Thirdly, — ^Light  is  polarized  by  passing  through  certain  transparent  crys- 
tala,  especially  those  which  possess  the  property  of  double  refinction. 

199.  Pecniiarities  of  Polarized  Light  .—If  a  ray  of  light 
wliich'  has  been  polarized  by  reflection  fi'om  a  glass  plate  is  caused  to  fall 
upon  a  second  plate,  it  is  not  reflected  as  common  light  would  be.  If  the 
plaiie  of  tlie  second  reflecting  surfece  is  so  inclined  to  the  first,  that  the 
ray  falls  at  an  angle  of  56°,  the  ray  is  not  reflected  at  all,  but  vanishes;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  plane  of  the  second  reflecting  surface  is  parallel  to  th© 
first,  it  is  entirely  reflected.    It  is  also  a  peculiar  property  of  polarized  light, 


-,  Qvmioxs. — In  what  three  w»y»  may  light  be  polarized  ?  What  peenllarities  are  mani- 
fested by  light  polarized  by  reflection  from  glass  ?  How  is  polarized  light  affected  by 
eertoin  transparent  substances  ? 

6 
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that  it  will  not  pass  through  certain  Substances  which  are  transparent  to  com- 
mon light.  This  ia  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  a  mineral  substance 
called  tourmaUne,  the  internal  structure  of  wliich  is  such,  that  a  ray  of  com- 
mon light  which  has  passed  through  a  thin  plate  of  it^  and  thereby  become 
polarized,  can  not  pass  through  a  second  similar  plate,  if  it  is  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  first 
Por  example,  in  Fig.  66,  if  a  ray  of  light  be  caused  to  pass  through  a  thin 
p.Q  gg  plate  of  tourmaline,  as  c  (2^  in  the  direction 

of  the  line  a  6,  and  be  received  upon  a  sec- 
ond plate,  e/j  placed  symmetrically  with  the 
h     >^fi5=^  t     first,  it  passes  through  both  without  diffi- 
^mBH"    X      culty  J  but  if  the  second  plate  be  turned  a 
IjMp  quarter  round,  as  in  the  direction  g  ^  the 

light  is  totally  cut  ofif. 

200.  Discovery  of  Polarized  Light . — The  phenomenon  of 
polarized  light  was  discovered  in  1808,  by  Malus,  a  young  engineer  officer  of 
Paris.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  viewing  through  a  double  refracting  prism 
of  Iceland  spar  the  light  of  the  sun  reflected  from  a  glass  window  in  one  of 
the  French  palaces,  he  observed  some  very  peculiar  effects.  The  window  ac- 
cidentally stood  open  Hke  a  door  on  its  hinges,  at  an  angle  of  56°  and  Malua 
noticed  that  the  hght  reflected  at  this  angle  was  endowed  with  properties 
which  distmguish  it  from  ordinary  light 

201.  Practical  Applications  ofPolarized  Light  .—The 
principles  of  polarized  light  have  been  applied  to  the  determmation  of  many 
practical  results.  Thus,  it  has  been  found  that  all  reflected  hght,  come  from 
whence  it  may,  acquires  certain  properties  which  enable  us  to  distinguish  it 
from  direct  light ;  and  the  astronomer,  in  this  way,  is  enabled  to  determine 
with  infallible  precision  whether  the  Ught  he  is  gazing  on  (and  which  may 
have  required  hundreds  of  years  to  pass  from  its  source  to  the  eye),  is  inhe- 
rent in  the  luminous  body  itself  or  is  derived  from  some  other  source  by  re- 
flection. 

It  has  been  also  ascertamed  by  Arago  that  light  proceeding  from  incandes- 
cent bodies,  as  red  hot  iron,  glass,  and  liquids,  under  a  certain  angle,  is  po- 
larized light ;  but  that  light  proceeding,  under  the  same  circumstances,  from 
an  inflamed  gaseous  substance,  such  as  is  used  iu  street  illumination,  is  always 
in  a  natural  state,  or  unpolarized.  Applying  these  principles  to  the  sun,  ho 
discovered  that  the  light-giving  substance  of  this  luminary  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  gas,  and  not  a  red  hot  solid  or  liquid  body. 

When  we  titmsmit  light,  whether  common  or  polarized,  through  a  piece  of 
well  annealed  glass,  it  suffers  no  change,  and  we  see  no  structure  in  the  glass 
different  from  what  we  would  see  if  we  looked  through  pure  water.     But  if 

QuBSTtoNs.— Illustrate  this  in  the  case  of  tourmaline.  When  and  how  was  pofatrised 
light  discovered  ?  What  are  some  of  the  practical  applications  of  polarised  light  f  What 
is  the  difference  between  light  emitted  from  incandescent  solids  and  inflamed  gases? 
What  inference  has  Arago  made  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  sun  ?  What  infomft- 
tion  does  polarized  light  impart  respecting  the  stmctare  of  bodies  ? 
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we  make  beat  pass  through  the  glass,  by  placing  the  edge  of  Ihj  plato  upou 
a  heated  iron,  or  if  we  either  bend  or  compress  the  glass  by  mechanical  force, 
its  structure,  or  the  mechanical  condition  of  its  particles,  will  be  changed.  If 
we  now  transmit  common  light  through  the  glass  thus  changed,  the  change 
will  not  be  visible ;  but  if  we  transmit  polarized  light  through  it,  and  allow 
that  light  to  be  reflected  from  a  transpar^it  body  at  an  angle  of  about  66*^, 
and  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  the  common  light  was  reflected 
and  polarized,  the  observer,  looking  through  the  glass,  will  see  the  most  bril- 
liant colors,  indicating  the  effects  of  the  compressing  or  dilating  forces,  or  of 
Iho  contracting  or  expanding  cause — ^the  degree  of  compression  or  dilatation, 
of  expansion  or  contraction,  being  indicated  by  the  colors  displayed  at  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  glass.  In  this  way  polarized  light  enables  us  to  discover 
that  certain  portions  of  a  body  have  been  subjected  to  certain  mechanical  ^sroes^ 
the  nature  of  which  must  be  sought  for  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
body  has  been  originally  formed,  or  in  which  it  has  been  subsequently  placed. 
On  this  principle,  many  bodies  wliich  are  quite  transparent  to  the  eye,  and 
which  upon  examination  appear  to  be  perfectly  uniform,  or  homogenous  in 
structure,  exhibit,  under  polarized  light,  the  most  exquisite  organisation.* 


*  **  lategamentary  substances  in  particular  form  a  brilliant  and  interesting  class  of  ob< 
Jects.  A  section  of  a  horse's  hoof  has  the  effect  of  the  richest  Brussels*  carpet,  with  * 
symmetrical  pattern  that  might  be  copied  by  the  loom, 

*^  The  vegetable  world  has  a  less  brilliant  display  to  make,  but  is  still  replete  with  in* 
terest  Cuticles  containing  flint  are  often  very  beautiful ;  that  of  the  common  marestaii 
presents  a  remarkably  neat  shawl  pattern  in  stripes,  Very  curious  optical  eflfeots  are  pre- 
sented by  the  various  starches.  The  starch  called  tous-le8«mois,  having  thelaigest  grtUns» 
is  usually  selected  for  exhibition. 

"  Crystalline  forms,  however,  afford  the  most  striking  exhibitions  of  the  phenomena 
of  polarized  light.  Salacine,  a  salt  extracted  from  the  bark  qf  the  wUlow,  offers,  when 
almost  an  imperceptible  film,  the  appearance  of  a  pavement  consisting  not  merely  of  gold, 
but  of  lapis  Lizuli,  ruby,  emerald,  and  opal.  Chlorate  of  potash  strews  the  field  of  view 
with  liberal  bandfnls  of  pyramidal  jewels.  Chromate  of  potash,  which  forms  a  bright 
yellow  solution,  presents  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  club-shaped  crystals,  which  havQ 
been  compared  to  vast  heaps  of  constables'  staves.  Oxalate  of  potash,  like  several  other 
combinations  of  oxalic  acid,  is  a  salt  of  such  variety  and  brilliancy,  that  its  crystals,  float- 
ing and  glowing  in  a  few  drops  of  solution  on  the  slide,  look  as  if  their  form  and  color 
were  the  result  of  a  Chinese  imagination  in  its  happiest  momeots. 

**  Fancy  yourself  living  in  a  region  solely  Uluminated  by  Aurora  boreales^imagine  i^ 
country  where  every  passing  cloud  throws  a  diverse-colored  shadow  of  gorgeous  hues 
aeross  your  path ;  where  the  air  breeds  rainbows  without  the  aid  of  a  shower,  and  where 
the  summer  breeze  breaks  those  rainbows  into  irregular  lengths,  fragments,  and  |Utter- 
iiigdost,  scattering  them  broadcast  over  the  land,  like  autumnal  leaves  sifept  |>y  c^  gale 
from  the  forest,  and  you  have  an  approximate,  and  by  no  means  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
cfTjcts  of  polarized  light  on  substances  capable  of  being  affected  by  it.  For,  it  Is  light  en- 
dowed with  extra  delicacy,  subtlety,  and  versatility.  It  renders  visible  minute  details  of 
structure  in  the  most  glaring  colors ;  it  gauges  crystalline  films  of  infinitesimal  thinness  ^ 
it  betrays  to  the  student's  search,  otherwise  inappreciable  differences  of  density  or  elas- 
ticity in  the  various  parts  of  tissues.  Indeed,  as  a  detector,  polarized  light  is  invaluable, 
setfngihe  part  of  a  spy  under  the  most  unexpected  circumstances.  It  denounces  as  cot- 
ton what  yon  believed  to  be  silk ;  it  demonstrates  disease  where  you  supposed  health, 
It  adorns  objects  that  are  vile  and  mean,  whose  destiny  is  only  to  be  cast  out-^rach  as 
parings  of  nails,  shavings  of  animals'  hooft,  cuticle  rubbed  or  peeled  from  the  stmns  of 
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In  a  Bimilar  manner  the  chemist  is  able  to  detennine,  by  the  manner  in 
which  light  is  reflected  or  polarized  by  a  crystallized  body,  whether  it  has 
been  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  foreign  substances.  Polarized  light,  also, 
in  certain  cases,  affords  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  va- 
rieties and  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  juices  of  plants,  and  in  complex  sac- 
charine liquids.  ^ 

202.  Magnotization  of  Ligh  t. — Recent  experiments  made  by 
Professor  Faraday  have  proved  that  magnetism  has  the  power  of  influencing 
a  ray  of  light  in  its  passage  through  transparent  bodies.  This  fact  is  shown 
by  the  folljwing  experiment : — A,  ray  of  polarized  light  is  passed  through  a 
piece  of  glass,  or  a  crystal,  or  along  the  length  of  a  tube  filled  with  some  trans- 
parent fluid,  and  the  Une  of  its  path  carefully  observed ;  i^  when  this  is  done, 
the  solid  or  fluid  body  is  brought  under  powerful  magnetic  influence,  such  as 
may  bo  called  into  action  by  the  circulation  of  an  elcctiic  current  around  a 
bar  of  soft  iron,  it  wiU  be  found  that  the  polarized  light  is  disturbed,  and  that 
it  does  not  continue  to  pass  through  the  medium  along  the  same  line.  "  As 
this  effect  is  most  strikingly  shown  in  bodies  of  the  greatest  density  and  di- 
minishes in  fluids,  the  partides  of  which  are  easily  movable  upon  each  otlier, 
and  has  not  as  yet  been  observed  in  any  gaseous  medium,  the  question  has 
arisen,  does  magnetism  act  directly  upon  the  ray  of  light,  or  only  indirectly, 
by  producmg  a  molecular  change  in  the  body  through  which  the  ray  is  pass- 
ing ?  In  the  present  state  of  science  no  satis&ctory  reply  can  be  given." — 
BoBERT  Hunt. 

203.  Decomposition  of  Light  .—When  a  beam  of  light,  S  A, 
fig.  57,  from  the  sun  is  admitted  into  a  dark  room,  by  a  small  aperture  in  tho 
window-shutter,  and  is  mtorcepted  in  its  passage  by  a  wedge,  or  solid  angle 
of  glass  called  a  prism,  it  is  refracted,  or  bent  from  its  course  as  it  enters, 
and  again  as  it  issues  from  the  glass.  In  place  of  forming  a  circular  spot  of 
white  Ught  on  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  as  it  would  have  done  if  allowed  to 
proceed  in  its  original  direction,  S  K,  it  illuminates  with  several  colors  an 
oblong  space,  II,  on  the  opposite  wall,  or  on  a  white  screen  properly  placed 
to  receive  it.  This  oblong  colored  imago  is  called  tho  prismatic,  or  solar 
spectrum. 

Newton,  who  first  carefully  investigated  this  remarkable  fact,  distinguished 
seven  different  colors,  which  gradually  shade  off  one  into  the  other  in  the 
following  order,  commencmg  at  the  upper  part  of  the  spectrum,  viz.,  violet, 
indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red. 

White  light  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  result 


plants,  ofEBooaring  of  our  kitchens  and  store-rooms,  sugar,  acids,  and  salts — with  the  inost 
magnificent,  the  most  resplendent  tints,  such  as  are  seen  when  the  sun  streams  through 
the  stained  glass  windows  of  a  Norman  cathedral.'* 

Qi7i8TiON8.~Can  polarised  light  be  made  available  in  determining  the  chemical  char- 
acter of  a  sabstance  f  What  influence  has  magnetism  on  light  ?  What  is  meant  by  tho 
decomposition  of  light?  What  is  the  solar  spectrum?  How  are  tlie  colors  of  the  i 
trnm  arranged  ?    How  may  white  light  bo  regarded  ? 
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of  a  mixture  of  rays  of  different  colors,  which  arc  unequally 
acted  upon  by  the  prism — each  color  possessing  its  own* 
peculiar  refrangibility. 

Thus  the  red  rays,  which  are  the  least  refracted,  or  the  least  turned  from 
their  course  by  the  prism,  always  occur  at  the  bottom  of  the  spectrum,  while 
the  vicdet,  which  is  the  most  refracted,  occurs  at  the  top ;  the  remainmg  colors 
being  arraoged  la  the  intermediate  space  ia  the  order  of  their  refrangibility. 

Fig.  6T. 


The  seven  different  rays  of  light,  when  once  separated  and  refracted  by  a 
prism,  are  not  capable  of  being  analysed  by  refracticn  again ;  but  if  by  means 
Of  a  conTex  lens  they  are  collected  together  and  converged  to  a  focus,  they 
will  form  white  hght 

204.  Lines  in  th€  Solar  Spectrum* — When  the  solar  spec- 
trum is  formed  in  the  usual  manner  upon  a  white  screen,  it  appears  like  s^ 
continuous  band  of  colored  light.  By  taking  certmn  precautions,  however,  it 
may  be  seen  that  this  luminous  band  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its 
breadth  by  numeroi:^  dark  Hues,  varying  in  different  parts  in  width  and  dis- 
tinctness ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  are  interruptions  in  the  spectrum  where- 
tiiere  is  no  light  of  any  color.  Those  lines  are  independent  of  the  refracting 
medium,  and  always  occur  in  the  same  color  and  at  corresponding  points  of 
the  spectrum. 

The  positicHi  of  these  dark  spaces  varies,  however,  with  the  source  of  light. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  each  of  the  fixed  stars  has  a  system  of  lines  peculiar 
to  it  The  hght  proceeding  from  the  fixed  stars  Sirius  and  Castor  agree  very 
nearly  in  this  respect,  but  differ  from  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  spectrum, 
however,  which  is  formed  from  the  light  proceeding  from  the  fixed  star  Pol- 


-  QtnmoKS.— Are  the  colored  rays  capable  of  further  deoomposltlon  by  refractioa  ? 
mmk  efleet  resists  from  their  anion  ?  What  lihes  are  Been  in  the  spectrum  f  What  dif* 
CerenoM  have  been  obserred  in  light  emanlttingfrom  different  sonroes  f 
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lux  la  tho  same  as  that  of  tho  eon.    Every  artificial  light,  also,  shows  some 
peculiarity  in  this  respect 

Recent  discoveries  have  given  to  these  phenomena  an  entirely  chemical 
character.  It  has  been  found  that  the  white  light  of  ordinary  flames  requires 
merely  to  be  sent  througli  a  certain  gaseous  medium  (such  as  nitrous  add 
vapor)  to  acquire  more  than  a  thousand  dark  lines  in  its  spectrum ;  and  it 
has  hence  been  inferred,  that  it  is  the  presence  of  certain  gases  in  the  a^ 
mo^here  <^the  sun  and  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  occasion  the  observed  de- 
ficiencies in  the  spectra  formed  from  theu*  light  In  this  way  points  of  re- 
semblance and  difference  may  be  traced  between  the  constitution  of  our  sun 
and  the  suns  of  other  systems. 

In  Fig.  58,  No.  1  shows  the  principal  dark  lines  of  the  pure  solar  spectrum ; 
Ko.  2,  the  alteration  occasioned  by  passing  solar  light  through  the  vapor  of 
bromine ;  while  Na  3  represents  the  very  different  result  eflEected  by  tho 
peroxyd  of  nitrogen. 

Fig.  58. 


205.  Calorifie  and  Chemical  Elements  of  Solar  light. — 
Solar  light,  in  addition  to  the  luminous  principle  which 
produces  the  phenomena  of  color  and  is  the  cause  of 
vision,  contains  two  other  principles,  viz.,  heat  and  actin- , 
ism,  or  the  chemical  principle.  These  principles  are  in- 
visible to  the  eye,  and  have  only  been  discovered  by  their 
effects  on  other  bodies. 

The  constitution  of  the  solar  ray  may  bo  compared  to  a  bundle  of  three 
sticks,  one  of  which  represents  heat,  another  light,  and  a  third  the  actinic 
principle. 

We  know  that  these  three  prindples  exist  in  every  ray  of  solar  light,  be- 
cause we  are  able  to  separate  them  in  a  great  degree  from  each  other.  Thua^ 
when  we  decompose  a  ray  of  solar  light  by  means  of  a  prism,  and  throw  the 
q>ectrum  upon  a  screien,  the  luminous,  the  calorific,  and  the  chemical  or  ac- 
tinic radiations,  will  each  be  refracted,  or  bent  out  of  their  course  in  different 

'  QxTXSTiONS.— What  disooyeries  have  gtven  to  these  lines  a  chemical  character  ?  What 
tliree  prineiples  are  included  in  solar  light  ?  How  do  ire  know  of  the  eztsteace  of  these 
principles  ?  How  are  they  affected  bj  the  prism  ? 
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(logi^ea,  «iid  will  consequently  a£Bmme  different  positions  upon  the  screen. 
Jn  other  words,  the  light  of  the  sun  refiucted  by  the  prism  produces  in  reality 
three  q>ectra,  one  visible  and  two  invisible. 

The  calorific,  or  heat  radiations,  will  bo  refracted  least,  and  their  maximum 
pdnt  will  be  found  but  slightly  thrown  out  of  the  right  line  which  the  solar 
lay  would  have  traversed  had  it  not  been  intercepted  by  the  prism.  Tho 
heat  diminishes  with  much  regularity  on  each  side  of  this  line. 

The  luminous  radiations  are  subject  to  a  greater  degree  of  refraction;  their 
peini  of  maximum  intensity  being  in  the  yellow  ray,  lying  considerably  above 
the  point  (^greatest  heat  The  light  diminishes  on  each  side  of  it,  producing 
orange,  red,  and  crimson  colors  below  the  maximum  point,  and  green,  blue, 
luid  noiet  above  it 

The  radiations  which  ptodttce  chemical  action  are  more  refrangible  than 
Mther  the  calorific  or  luminous  radiations,  and  the  maximum  of  chemical 
power  is  found  at  that  point  of  the  spectrum  where  light  is  feeble,  and  where 
scarcely  any  heat  can  be  detected. 

The  positions  in  the  spectfum  of  the  heat  and  actinic  radiations,  which  are 
invisible  to  the  eye,  may  be  found  by  experiment  Thus,  if  we  place  a  deli- 
cate thermometer  in  the  different  rays  of  the  spectrum  (§  203,  Fig.  5?),  it 
will  be  found  that  the  indigo  and  violet  rays  scarcely  affect  it  at  all,  while 
the  yellow  ray,  which  is  x^q  .most  luminous,  is  inferior  in  heating  actiob  to 
the  red  ray,  which,  yielding  but  little  light,  possesses  the  greatest  amount 
ef  heai  If  now  the  thermometer  be  carried  a  little  below  and  just  out  of 
the  red  ray,  into  the  darkened  space,  it  will  exhibit  the  greatest  increase  in 
temperature  thus  proving  the  presence  of  a  heating  ray  in  solar  light  inde* 
pendent  of  the  luminous  ray.  In  a  lilce  manner,  by  substituting  a  chemically 
prepared  surface^  as  a  piece  of  photographic  paper,  for  the  thermometer,  the 
preaenoe  of  a  chemical  ray  can  be  proved  in  the  darkened  space  at  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum,  and  near  to  the  blue  and  violet  rays. 

206.  Analysis  of  Heat  .-^The  heat  emanating  ftom  the  sun  or  from 
a  bright  flame^  consists  of  ray^  which  differ  from  each  other  as  much  as  the 
md^  yellow,  and  blue  rays  do  which  constitute  white  light  Heat  radiated 
fiwm  a  body  having  a  lower  temperature  than  800*^  F.,  is  much  less  refi«ng»- 
ible  than  red  Ught ;  but  if  the  temperature  of  the  radiating  body  be  increased, 
it  emits^  in  addition  to  the  rays  previously  emitted,  others  of  a  higher  refrang- 
Ibflity,  until  at  last  some  few  of  its  rays  become  as  refrangible  as  the  least 
refrangible  rays  of  light  The  body  then  appears  of  tho  same  color  as  the 
least  refrangible  rays  of  light,  and  is  said  to  be  red  hot.  If  it  be  heated  more, 
it  emits,  in  addition  to  the  red,  still  more  refrangible  rays,  viz.,  orange ;  then 
(at  a  higher  temperature)  yellow  rays  are  added,  and  so  on,  until  when  tho 
body  is  white  hot,  it  emits  all  the  colors  visible  to  us ;  and  in  some  instances 
(of  veiy  intense  heat),  even  the  invisible  chemical  rays,  more  refrangible  than 
the  violet,  are  emitted,  though  in  less  quantity  than  in  the  solar  rays. 

QvasnooiB. — Is Jieat  emanating  from  vaiions  sonnefl  vntforra  in  oharaoter  ?  How  d^ 
the  rmys  of  heat  differ  in  reflrangibUity? 
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Thus  light,  m  one  sense,  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than'  vislblei^  hmi, , 
and  heat  invisible  light — ^the  constitution  of  the  eye  being  such  that  it  can 
perceive  one  and  not  the  other,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ear  can  appreoiate 
vibrations  of  sound  more  rapid  than  sixteen  per  second,  but  not  those  wluch 
are  less  rapid. 

A  series  of  interesting  experiments  made  some  years  since  by  MeHonif 
show  very  conclusively  that  heat  emanating  from  different  sources  differs  la 
its  nature,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  light  of  a  red  body  differs  from  that 
of  a  blue.  He  employed  four  sources  of  caloric,  two  of  which  were  losiin- 
ous  and  two  non-luminous,  or  obscure ;  namely,  an  oil-lamp  without  a  glass^ 
incandescent  platinum,  copper  heated  to  696°  F.,  and  a  copper  vessel  filled 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  178°  F.  Bock-salt  transmitted  heat  in  ihe 
proportion  of  92  rays  out  of  every  100  from  each  of  these  sources;  btrt  eveiy 
other  substance  pervious  to  radiant  heat,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  transmitted 
more  caloric  from  sources  of  high  temperature  than  from  such  as  were  low^ 
For  instance,  a  clear  and  limpid  mineral,  the  fiuate  of  lime,  transmitted  ii^ 
the  proportion  of  78  rays  out  of  100  from  the  lamp,  69  from  the  platinum, 
42  from  the  copper,  and  33  from  the  hot  water ;  while  transparent  rock  crys- 
tal transmitted  38  rays  in  100  from  the  lamp,  28  from  the  platinum,  6  fronr 
the  copper,  and  9  from  the  hot  water.  Pure  ice  transmitted  only  in  iH^' 
proportion  of  6  rays  in  the  100  from  the  lamp,  and  entirely  excluded  those 
from  other  sources. 

The  discovery  of  the  fact  that  heat  proceeding  from  the  sun  or  any  other 
luminous  body  is  susceptible  of  division  into  rays,  differing  in  nature  and  in. 
rdfrangibUity,  has  furnished  an  explanation  of  many  curious  phenomena. 
Heat  from  very  intense  sources  is  more  refrangible  and  passes  more  readily: 
through  most  substances  than  heat  of  low  intensity.  Thus,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  passes  readily  through  glass,  but  the  heat  of  a  fire  is  almost  entirely 
obstructed.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  fact  by  those  who  have  oo^ 
casion  to  inspect  the  progress  of  operations  carried  on  in  furnaces ;  since  they 
are  able,  by  the  use  of  a  glass  screen,  to  protect  the  face  from  the  scorching^ - 
rays  which  the  glass  absorbs,  although  it  offers  no  impediment  to  the  traaa^' 
mission  of  light. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  snow  which  lies  near  the  trunks  of  trees  or 
other  like  substances,  is  melted  much  more  rapidly  than  that  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  being  heat  of  high  intensity  and  high  refrangibility,  passes  through 
the  snow  without  experiencing  a  great  degree  of  absorption  ;  but  solar  heat, 
which  first  £ills  upon  the  tree  and  is  then  radiated  upon  the  snow,  is  thereby 
changed  into  heat  of  low  refi'angibility,  and  is  readily  absorbed  instead  of 
being  transmitted, 

207.  Action   of  the   Chemical  Rays.— The  chemical  principle. 

QuEBTioi^s. — Describe  the  experiments  of  Melloni.  Wbat  results  have  followed  the  dis- 
covery  of  the  analysis  of  heat  ?  Why  will  glass  transmit  heat  from  the  sun,  and  not  from 
a  fire  1  How  does  the  action  of  light  on  snow  vary  f  What  is  the  duraefeer  of  the  «h4m- 
ical  principle  of  light  ? 
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of  light  is,  without  doubt,  like  the  calorific  princij^e,  composed  of  rays  of  dif- 
ferent character,  and  of  different  refrangiWlity.  Recent  experiments  of  Pro- 
fessor Stokes  of  England,  seem  to  show  that  when  the  invisible  rays  which 
occupy  in  the  spectrum  a  position  beyond  the  violet,  are  caused  to  pass 
through  a  solution  of  quinine,  they  ard  changed  in  refrangibility,  and  beoope 
viBibie — appearing  as  a  sky-blue  light  at  a  point  far  beyond  the  usual  lu- 
minous limit  of  the  i^ctrum.  This  phenomenon  has  been  termed  the 
"degradation  of  light." 

The  study  of  the  chemical  principle  contained  in  the  rays  of  solar  light  haa 
rendered  probable  the  curious  fitct,  that  no  substance  can  be  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays  without  undergoing  a  chemical  change ;  and  from  numerous  ex- 
amples it  would  seem  that  the  changes  in  the  molecular  condition  of  bodies 
which  sunlight  effects  during  the  daythne,  is  made  up  during  the  hours  of 
night,  when  the  action  is  no  longer  influencing  them.  Thus  darkness  ap- 
pears to  be  essential  to  the  healthy  conc^tion  of  all  organized  and  unorgan- 
iaed  fonns  of  matter. 

The  process  of  forming  Daguerreotype  and  other  photo-^ 
graphic  pictures,  depends  solely  upon  the  actinic,  or 
chemical  influence  of  the  solar  ray. 

The  term  "  photograi^iy,"  signifying  Kght  drawing,  which  is  the  general 
name  given  to  this  art»  is  unfortunate  and  ill-chosen,  for  not  only  does  light 
90t  exercise  any  ioflu^ioe  in  producing  the  pictulres,  but  it  tends  to  destroy 


That  the  luminous  principle  is  not  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  photo-, 
grai^c  process,  may  be  proved  by  the  exp^erimtot  of  taking  a  daguerreotype 
ia  absolute'  darkness.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  the  following  manner : — 
A  large  prismatic  spectrum  is  thrown  upon  a  lens  fitted  into  one  side  of  a. 
dark  chamber ;  and  as  the  actinic  power  resides  in  great  activity  at  a  point 
beyond  the  violet  ray,  where  there  is  no  light,  the^^nly  rays  allowed  to  pass 
the  lens  into  the  diamber  are  those  beyond  the  limit  of  coloration,  and  non- 
lumtnous ;  these  are  directed  upon  any  object,  and  from  that  object  radiated 
upon  a  highly  sensitive  phptographic'suiface.  In  thfe"  way  a  picture  may  be 
formed  by  radiations  which  produce  no  effect  upon  the  eye. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  the  yellow,  the  <»ange,  and  the  red  rays  of 
light  possess  the  power  of  retarding  by  their  presence  all  chemical  or  pho- 
UfgBDio  action,  m  propoitioln  to  their  ;j;|redomiQAnce ;  and  if  tmacc6mpa,til€d  by 
other  light)  they  arrest  the  eflfects  of  the  chemical  rays  altogether.  On  the 
contrary,  the  viciet,  indigo,  and  blue  rajs  of  light  favor  chemical  action.  This 
is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  following  manner  :-^If  aix  engraving  be  covered 
one  half  wit^  a  yellow  gla^,  and  placed  in  fiK}tit  of  a  camera  for  th6  pur- 

■  QiTESTiowB. — ^What  experiments  have  beett  ttiaac  by  Mr.  Stokes  ?  What  curious  fact  has 
the  study  of  t1i«  chemical  prioiciple  of  light  evolved  1  Upon  what  does  the  production  of 
photographic  pictures  depend  ?  What  experiment  shows  that  light  is  not  necessary  for  the 
productioa  of  &  phoUtff^Btiphic  picture  ?  How  do  the  different  lu^iinou8  wys  of  the  solar 
hBam  affect  the  chemical  principle?   IThat  experiments  and  focts  Sllnstratc  fhdr  lelv 

6* 
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pose  of  representatton  on  a  dagaerrootype  plate,  an  aoctnrate  copy  w31  Int 
shortly  obtained  of  the  uncovered  portion,  while  the  yellow  screen  entirely 
prevents  the  plate  fi:om  receiving  an  impression  of  the  rest.  But  if  the  en- 
graving be  covered,  one  half  with  blue  and  the  other  half  with  yellow  glass, 
while  it  will  be  distinctly  discernible  to  the  eye  through  the  latter  and  not 
at  all  through  the  former,  the  camera  will  faithfully  copy  the  portion  which 
la  invisible,  but  wholly  neglect  the  other.  Again,  in  a  room  illuminated  solely 
through  red,  or  orange  glass,  in  which  light  may  &I1  with  dazzling  luster,  no 
photographic  operations  can  be  conducted ;  while  if  blue  glass  be  substi* 
tuted,  the  change^  while  it  will  dim  the  effulgence,  will  enable  the  photo- 
grapher to  exercise  his  art  with  success.  In  the  same  way,  during  certain 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  there  may  be  an  abundance  of  illuminating,  but 
very  few  photogenic  rays. 

208.  Influence  of  Light  on  Vegetal  ion.— There  aremany 
reasons  for  supposing  that  each  of  the  three  principlea,  light,  heat,  and  actin- 
ism, included  in  the  solar  ray,  exercise  a  distinct  and  peculiar  influence  upon, 
vegetation.  Thus  the  luminous  principle  controls  the  growth  and  coloration 
of  plants,  the  calorific  principle  their  ripening  and  fructification,  and  the  chem- 
ical principle  the  germination  of  seeds.  Seeds  which  ordinarily  requu^  ten 
or  twelve  days  for  germination,  will  germinate  under  a  blue  glass  in  two  or 
three.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  blue  glass  permits  the  chemical  prin- 
ctplo  of  light  to  pass  freely,  but  excludes,  in  a  great  measure,  the  heat  and 
the  light.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  make  seeds  germinate 
under  a  yellow  glass,  because  it  excludes  nearly  all  the  chemical  influ^ioe 
of  the  solar  ray. 

Further  consideration  of  the  chemical  eflTects  of  light  will  be  postponed 
until  after  the  chemical  properties  of  the  elementary  bodies  have  been  de- 
acribed. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

ELECTRICITY. 


209.  Electricityis  one  of  those  subtle  agents  without 
weight  or  form,  that  appear  to  be  diffused  through  all 
nature,  existing  in  all  substances  without  affecting  their 
volume  or  their  temperature,  or  giving  any  indication  of 
its  presence  when  in  a  latent,  or  ordinary  state.  When, 
however,  it  is  liberated  from  this  repose,  it  is  capable  of 

Quz8TZ0Ms.<^WhAt  infinened  do  the  three  prineiplea  of  the  solar  ray  exert  on  vegetatioa  ? 
What  is  electricity? 
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^odadng  the  most  sudden  and  destructive  effects,  or  of 
exerting  powerful  influences  by  a  quiet  and  long-continued 
action. 

.  We  ftre  unable  to  say  whether  electricity  is  a  material  substance,  a  property 
of  matter,  or  the  vibration  of  an  ether.  The  general  opinion  at  the  present 
day,  however,  is^  that  electricity,  like  light  and  heat,  is  the  result  of  some 
modlQcation,  or  vibration  of  that  subtile  ethereal  medium  which  pervades  all 
i^Moe,.  and  which  is  capable  of  moving  with  various  degrees  of  facility  through 
the  pores  of  even  the  densest  substances. 

The  language  whfch  is  ahnost  universally  adopted  in  describiug  electrical 
phenomena,  is  baaed  upon  the  supposition  that  electricity  is  a  form,  or  kind 
of  matter,  since  by  the  use  of  this  hypothesis,  the  leading  facts  of  the  science 
may  be  clearly  and  simply  set  forth. 

210.  Electricity  and  Chemical  Action.— The  relation 
which  exists  between  the  force  of  electricity  and  the  opera- 
tions of  chemical  affinity  is  most  intimate  ;  and  according 
to  some  authorities  electricity  and  chemical  affinity  are 
merely  different  manifestations  of  the  same  agent, 

211.  Excitation  of  Electricity.— Electricity  may  be  ex- 
cited, or  called  into  activity  by  mechanical  action,  by 
chemical  action,  by  heat,  and  by  magnetic  influence. 

Why  the  means  above  enumerated  should  develop  electricity,  or  exdte  it 
from  a  neutral  condition,  is  a  matter  at  present  whoUy  inexplicabla 

212.  Two  Conditions  of  Electricity.— Electricity  in  the 
act  of  becoming  free,  as  when  excited  by  friction,  or  when 
evolved  from  a  galvanic  battery,  appears  to  separate  into 
two  forces,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  into  two  kinds  of 
electricity.  These  two  forces  are  identical  in  their  nature 
and  equal  in  power,  but  opposite  and  contrary  in  their  ac- 
tion. When  they  meet,  they  do  not  unite  to  form  a 
double  electrical  force,  but  they  mutually  neutralize  and 
destroy  the  power  of  each  other. 

The  existence  and  action  of  these  two  forces,  or  kinds  of  electricity,  may  be 
demonstrated  by  the  following  simple  experiment : — ^If  we  take  a  dry  glass 
rod,  rub  it  well  with  silk,  and  present  it  to  a  light  pith  ball,  or  feather,  P, 

QvBBTioxs.— What  do  we  know  concerning  the  real  nature  of  this  agent  ?  What  Is  the 
rclatloii  between  eleetrldty  and  chemical  action  ?  How  may  electricity  be  ^cdted  ?  In 
vtiat  manner  does  electricity,  on  being  set  free,  display  itaelf  ?  What  is  the  character  of 
fte  two  forees,  or  kinds  of  electricity?  How  may  the  eadstonoe  and  action  of  the  two 
kinds  of  ^toetrleitsr  ))e  dAoonatratedf 
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Pig.  59. 


Fig.  59,  Bospended  firom  a  support  by  a  sflk  thread,  the  baU  or  'featheir  will  be- 
attracted  toward  the  glass,  aa  seen  at  Gt,  After  it  has  adhered  to  it  a  moment,: 
it  will  fly  off,  or  be  repelled,  as  P'  from  G^  The 
same  thing  will  also  happen  if  sealing-wax  bo' 
rubbed  wHh  dry  flannel,  and  a  like  experisient 
made. 

I^  however,  the  action  of  the  ^ass  aad  tfa0^ 
wax  be  compared  together,  ^  remarkable  differ- 
ence between  the  two  will  immediately  manifest 
itself  for  when  the  glass  repels  the  ball  the  seal- 
ing-wax  will  attract  it  most  strongly,  and  when 
the  wax  repels,  the  glass  attracts  in  like  manner ; 
so  that  if  we  suspend  a  light  pith  ball,  or  feather,  by  a  silk  thread,  as  in  Fig: 
60,  and  present  a  stick  of  excited  sealing-wax,  S,  on  one  side, 
and  a  tube  of  excited  glass,  G-,  on  the  other,  the  ball  will 
commence  vibrating  like  a  pendulum  from  one  to  the  other^ 
being  alternately  attracted  and  repelled  by  each,  the  one  at^' 
tracting  when  the  other  repels.    We  therefore  conclude  that 
the  electricities  excited  in  the  glass  and  wax  are  different 

la  order  to  distinguish  the  two  opposite: 
forces  or  conditions  of  electricity  from  each 
other,  that  force  which  is  obtained  from  the  glass  has  beea 
termed  vitreous,  or  positive  electricity ;  and  that  from  the 
wax,  resinous,  or  negative  electricity. 

Whfle  the  terms  vitreous  and  resinous  are  now  rarely  used,  those  of  posi- 
tive and  negative  are  somewhat  unfortunate,  since  tlicy  almost  unavoidably 
convey  to  the  learner  the  impression  that  the  one  force  is  stronger  or  more 
potent  than  the  other,  whereas  the  negative  electricity  has  as  positive  an  ex- 
istence and  as  substantial  power  as  the  opposite  electricity. 

Electricity  may  be  excited  in  all  bodies.  There  are  no  exceptions  to  this 
fact,  but  electricity  is  developed  in  some  bodies  with  great  ease,  and  in  others 
with  great  diflQculty.  In  no  case,  however,  can  electricity  of  one  kind  bo 
excited  without  setting  free  a  corresponding  amount  of  electricity  of  the 
other  kind ;  hence,  when  electricity  is  excited  by  friction,  the  rubber  always 
exhibits  the  one,  and  the  body  nibbed,  the  other. 

213.  Fundamental  law  of  Electricity.— The  fundar? 
mental  law  which  governs  the  relation  of  the  two  forces 
of  electricity  to  each  other  may  be  expressed  as  follows  : 

Like  electricities  repel  each  other,  unlike  electricities 
attract  each  other. 


QuBsnovs. — By  what  names  do  ire  distinguish  the  two  forces,  or  kinds  of  electridil^l 
Why  is  the  vim  of  ihe  terms  positiLve  and  n^atiye  unfortunate  ?  Can  one  elecMoity  ^ 
dereloped  independently  of  the  other  ?  What  is  the  great  fundamental  lav  of  eleotrVa^? 
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'  ftiaasi  li  tiro  ^bstanoes  are  charged  with  positive  electricify,  they  repel 
each'Otber;  two  aubstances  charged  with  negative  electricity  also  repel  each 
other ;  but  if  one  is  charged  with  positive  and  the  other  with  negative  elec- 
tricity, tiiey  attract  each  other. 

The  attraetida  which  the  t#o  (^pointe  electricities  have  fi>r  each  other  \a 
Y^Tf  gfeat,  and  their  tendency  is,  therefore,  constantly  to  combine  together. 
From  such  combination  latent,  or  quiescent  electricity  results. 

214  Electrified  and  Non-EIeetrified  Bodies.— When  a 
body  holds  its  own  natural  quantity  of  electricity  undis- 
turbed, it  is  said  to  be  non-electrified. 

When  an  electrified  body  touches  one  that  is  non-elec- 
trified, the  electricity  contained  in  the  former  is  trans- 
ferred in  part  to  the  latter. 

Thus,  on  touching  the  end  of  a  suspended  silk  thread  with  a  piece  of  ex* 
dted  wax  or  glass,  electricity  will  pass  from  the  wax  or  glass  into  the  sOk, 
^d  render  it  electrified ;  and  the  silk  will  exhibit  the  effects  of  the  electricity 
imparted  to  it,  by  moving  toward  any  object  that  may  be  placed  near  it. 

215.  Conductors  and  Non-Condnetors.— Bodies  differ 
greatly  in  the  freedom  with  which  they  allow  electricity 
to  pass  over  or  through  them.  Those  substances  which 
facilitate  its  passage  are  called  conductors  ;  those  that  re- 
tard, or  almost  prevent  it,  are  called  non-conductors. 

Ko  substance  can  entirely  prevent  the  passftge  of  electricity,  nor  is  there 
any  which  does  not  oppose  some  resistance  to  its  passage. 

Of  all  bodies,  the  metals  are  the  most  perfect  conductors  of  electricity; 
charcoal,  the  earth,  water,  moist  air,  most  liquids,  except  oils^  and  the  human 
body,  are  also  good  conductors  of  electricity. 

Gum  shellac  and  gutta  percha  are  the  most  perfect  non-conductors  of  eleo- 
tricity;  sulphur,  sealing-wax,  resin,  and  all  resinous  bodies^  glasSy  silk^ 
feathers,  hair,  dry  wool,  dry  air,  and  baked  wood,  are  also  non-conductors. 

Electricity  always  passes  by  preference  over  the  best  conductors. 

216*  Iftsnlatiott. — ^When  a  conductor  of  electricity  is 
snrrounded  on  all  sides  by  non-conducting  substances,  it 
is  said  to  be  insulated  ;  and  the  non-conducting  substances 
^bich  surround  it  are  called  insulcUors, 

When  a  conducting  body  is  insulated,  it  retains  upon  its  sur&ce  the  elec- 
tricity communicated  to  it,  and  in  this  condition  it  is  said  to  be  charged  with 
electricity. 

i^UMHOMS.— nhistrate  it  ~  When  is  a  body  mid  to  be  electrized,  and  when  non-electrl^ 
led?  Wbat  are  eondactors  and  Don-eondneton  of  eleetricityf  What  rabataneea  are 
gMd  eondttokm?  What  art  bad  oondaekorsf  When  is  a  eonduelor  «dd  to  be  tofolated  f 
Wlun-cfeatged? 
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217.  Telocity  of  Eleetricity.— The  velocity  with  ^wHch 

the  influence  of  electricity  passes  through  good  conduc- 
tors is  so  great,  that  the  most  rapid  motion  produced  by 
art  appears  to  be  actual  rest  when  compared  to  it.  Some 
authorities  have  estimated  that  frictional  electricity  will 
pass  through  copper  wire  at  the  rate  of  288,000  miles  in 
a  second  of  time — a  velocity  greater  than  that  of  light. 
The  results  obtained,  however,  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  with  galvanic  electricity  and  iron  wire,  show  a 
velocity  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  miles  per  second. 

The  terms  "  electric  fluid"  and  "  electric  current,"  which  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  describing  electrical  phenomena^  are  calculated  to  mislead  the  stu- 
dent into  the  supposition  that  electricity  is  known  to  be  a  fluid,  and  that  it 
flows  in  a  rapid  stream  along  a  conductor.  Such  terms,  it  should  be  un- 
derstood, are  founded  merely  on  an  assumed  analogy  between  the  electric 
force  and  a  fluid  substance.  The  nature  of  that  force,  however,  is  unknown, 
and  whether  its  transmission  be  in  the  form  of  a  current,  or  by  vibrationsi  is 
undetermined.* 

218.  Galvanic,  or  Toltaic  Electricity.— Electricity  ex- 
cited or  produced  by  the  chemical  action  of  two  or  more 
dissimilar  substances  upon  each  other,  is  termed  Galvanic, 
or  Voltaic  Electricity,  and  the  department  of  physical 
science  which  treats  of  this  form  of  electrical  disturbance 
is  called  Galvanism. 

The  most  simple  method  of  illustrating  the  production  of  galvanic  electricity 
is  by  placing  a  piece  of  silver  (as  a  coin)  on  the  tongue,  and  a  piece  of  zinc 
underneath.  So  long  as  the  two  metals  are  kept  asunder  no  effect  win  be 
noticed,  but  when  their  ends  are  brought  together  a  distinct  thrill  will  pass 
through  the  tongue,  a  metallic  taste  will  diffuse  itself)  and,  if  the  eyes  are 
dosed,  a  sensation  of  light  will  be  evident  at  the  same  moment 

This  result  is  owing  to  a  chemical  action  which  is  developed  the  moment 


*  In  a  disenssion  which  took  place  some  years  since  at  a  meeting  of  the  BritiBh  Assoda* 
tton  for  the  Advaaoement  of  Science,  respecting  the  nature  of  electricitj,  Professor  Fara- 
day expressed  his  opinion  as  follows  :-r-**  There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  I  knew  some- 
thing about  the  matter;  bat  the  longer  I  live,  and  the  more  carefully  I  study  the snl^ect^ 
the  more  convinced  I  am  of  my  total  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  electricity.'* 

**  After  such  an  avowal  as  tlids,**  says  Mr.  Bakewell,  **  from  the  most  eminent  electridan 
of  the  age,  it  is  almost  useless  to  say  that  any  terms  which  seem  to  designate  the  form  of 
eleetricity  are  merely  to  be  considered  as  convenient  oonventional  expressiona** 

.  QussTioirs.— What  is  the  velocity  of  eleotridty  ?  What  is  understood  by  the  use  of  the 
word  current,  as  applied  to  electricity  ?  What  is  galvaQic,  or  voltaic  eleetrieity  f  What 
Is  the  most  simple  method  of  iUustratiog  Its  production  ?    To  what  is  this  result  owing  f 
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the  two  metals  touch  eadi  other.  The  saliTa  of  the  tongae  acte  chemically 
upon,  or  oxjdizes  a  portion  of  the  zino^  which  excites  electricity,  for  no  chem- 
ical action  ever  takes  place  without  producing  electricity.  Upon  hringing 
the  ends  of  the  two  metals  together,  a  slight  current  passes  fix>m  one  to  the 
other. 

219.  SiseoYerr  of  Gaivanie  Eleetrlcity.— The  produc- 
tkm  of  electricity  by  the  chemical  action  of  two  metals 
when  brought  in  contact,  was  first  noticed  by  Galvani, 
a  professor  of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  Italy,  in  1790. 

His  attention  was  directed  to  the  subjeet  in  the  following  manner : — Hay- 
ing occasion  to  dissect  several  trogSy  he  hung  up  their  hind  legs  on  some  cop- 
per hooks,  until  ho  might  find  it  necessary  to  use  them  for  illustration.  In 
this  manner  he  happened  to  suspend  a  number  of  the  copper  hooks  on  an 
iron  balcony,  when,  to  his  great  astonishment,  the  limbs  were  thrown  into 
violent  convulsions.  On  investigating  the  phenomenon,  he  found  that  the 
mere  contact  of  diasimilar  metals  with  the  moist  surfaces  of  the  muscles  and 
nerves,  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  produce  the  convulsions. 

Fig.  61. 


This  singular  action  of  electricity,  first  noticed  by  Galvani,  may  be  experi- 
mentally exhibited  without  difficulty.  Fig.  61  represents  the  extremities  of 
a  ilrog,  with  the  upper  part  dissected  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhibit  the  nerves 

Qovnoort.— When  and  how  wm  galvanic  electricity  discovered  i    How  niay  the  phe- 
I  first  notioed  by  Galvani  be  experimentally  repeated  ? 
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of  the  legs,  and  a  portion  of  the  spinal  mairow.  If  we  now  take  two  thin 
pieces  of  copper  and  zinc,  G  Z,  and  place  one  under  the  nerv'es,  and  the  other 
in  contact  with  the  musdes  of  the  leg,  we  shall  find  that  so  long  as  the  two 
pieces  of  metal  are  separated,  so  long  will  the  limbs  remam  motionless ;  biit 
by  making  a  connection,  instantly  the  whole  lower  extremities  will  be  thrown 
into  violent  convulsions,  quivering  and  stretching  themselves  in  a  manner 
too  smgular  to  describe.  If  the  wire  is  kjept  dosely  in  contact^  these  phen- 
omena are  of  momentary  duration,  but  are  renewed  every  time  the  contact  is 
made  and  broken. 

Galvani  attributed  these  movements  of  the  muscles  to  a  kind  of  nervous 
fluid  pervading  the  animal  system,  similar  to  the  electric  fluid,  which  passed 
from  the  nerves  to  the  musdes,  as  soon  as  the  two  were  brought  in  comma* 
nicalion  with  each  other,  by  means  of  the  metallic  connection.  He  therefore 
called  the  supposed  fluid  animal  electricity. 

220.  The  Voltaic  Pile . — ^The  experiments  of  Galvani  were  re- 
peated by  Voltaj  an  eminent  Italian  philosopher,  who  found  that  no  electrical 
or  nervous  excitement  took  place  unless  a  communication  between  the  muscles 
and  the  nerves  was  made  by  two  difTerent  metals,  as  copper  and  iron,  or 
copper  and  zinc.  He  also  observed  that  all  the  effects  noticed  could  be  pro- 
duced in  a  much  higher  degree  by  using  a  number  of  pieces  of  difierent 
Fig.  62.  metals  and  a  fluid,  or  a  substance  moistened  with 

a  fluid.  He  accordingly  arranged  a  series  of  cop- 
per and  zinc  plates  in  a  pile  with  dotbs  wet  in  a 
saline  or  acid  liquid  between  them,  as  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  62.  The  series  commenced  with  a 
zinc  plate,  upon  wluch  was  placed  a  copper  plate 
of  the  same  size,  and  on  that  a  drcular  piece  of 
cloth  previously  soaked  in  water  slightly  acidu- 
lated. On  the  cloth  was  laid  another  plate  of 
zinc,  then  copp^,  and  again  doth,  and  so  on  in 
succession,  until  a  pile  of  fifty  series  of  alternate 
metal  plates  and  moistened  doths  was  formed,  the 
terminal  plate  of  the  series  at  one  end  being  cop- 
per and  at  the  other  end  zinc.  Such  an  aj^aratus 
received  the  name  of  a  "  VoUaic  Pite,"  and  its  ejp- 
fects  were  soon  seen  to  be  of  an  electrical  char- 
acter. 

For  instance,  if  the  two  ends  or  termmal  plates  of  the  pile  were  touched, 
one  with  each  hand  previously  moistened,  a  sensation  similar  to  that  of  an 
electric  shock  was  experienced.  If  the  two  ends  were  connected  by  means 
of  metallic  wires,  sparks  could  be  obtained,  shodcs  communicated,  anb  many- 
other  electrical  effects  produced. 

QtnBWOWJ.— To  what  did  Galvani  attribnte  tlie  results  by  Mm  noticed  f  What  eondn- 
shm  iTtt  arrived  at  by  Volta?  lYhat  diacotery  did  Yolta  make?  DeseriBe  the  vdttaie 
pile. 
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221.  ResnItB  of  Oalvani's  and  Tolta's  BiieoTerietf.-^ 

Sach  is  an  outiine  «f  one  of  the  greatest  and- most  remarkable  disooyeries  o£ 
modem  times-^a  discovery  which  illostrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  im* 
portanoe  of  coltiYating  correct  habits  of  observation,  and  of  rightly  estunating 
the  relations  which  exist  between  a  cause  and  its  efifect.  The  attention  be^ 
stowed  by  Cralvani  on  the  simple  circumstance  of  the  twitching  of  a  frog's 
kgs  in  1790,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  voltaic  pile  in  1800,  a  modification  of. 
which  constitutes  the  present  galvanic  battery.  Since  the  last  named  period 
the  progress  of  discovery  has  been  most  rapid,  embracmg  the  wholo  science 
of  electro-magnetism,  electro-metallargy,  the  application  of  dectricity  to 
chemicaL  analysis,  to  tlie  prodoetitm  <^  intense  heat  and  light,  to  the  recording 
of  tiine,  to  the  determination  of  longitudes,  and  finally,  to  tlie  almost  instan- 
taneous communication  of  intelligence  by  means  of  the  telegraph. 

Volta  considered  that  electricity  was  produced  by  simple  contact  of  dis-. 
similar  metals,  positive  electricity  being  evolved  from  the  one,  and  negative 
fix>m  the  other.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  chemical  action,  taking 
place  between  the  snr&oes  in  contact,  is  tl\p  sole  caqse  of  -exciting  and  con- 
tinuing the  electric  currents. 

222.  FnndamentBl  Frineiple  of  fialYanic  Electrieitr*— 
The  fundamental  principle  whicli  forms  the  basis  of  the 
science  of  galvanic  electricity  is  as  follows  : 

Any  two  metals,  or  more  generally,  any  two  different 
bodies  which  are  conductors  of  electricity,  when  placed  in 
contact,  develop  electricity  by  chemical  action — positive 
electricity  flowing  from  the  body  which  is  acted  upon  most 
powerfully,  and  negative  electricity  from  the  other. 

223.  Eleetro-positiYe  and  Negative  Elemenjts.— In  gen- 
eral, that  substance  which  is  acted  upon  most  easily  is 
termed  the  electro-positive  element ;  i^nd  the  other  the 
electro-negative  element. 

The  electrical  force  or  power  generated  in  this  way  is 
cialled  the  electro-motive  force.  i 

Different  bodies  placed  in  contact  manifest  different. 
electro-motive  forces,  or  develop  different  qiiantiities  of 
electricity..   .  \         ' 

Bodies  capable  of  developing  electricity  by  contact  may  bo  arranged  in-  a 

_: \     J     :       '.      ■:'   .       ">.*'.•    '■._.    '• 

QxTEsnoirs. — ^What  hft^re  Iteen  fhe  resalts  of  OalvuirB  and  Volta*s  disooreries  ?  <  What  [ 
did  Yotta  rappon  to  be  the  origin  of  the  eleotrielly  of  the  pUe  ?    What  U  now  beUev«d  en  - 
tfaii  mljeet  f    What  la  the  fimdanMotal  prlneiple  of  galranic  eleetrldt^  t    What  ara  «]£»- 
tn^poaitiTfr  and.eieetro^egative  elemeotaf    What  ia  understood  by  the  term  electro-  • 
BottTB  force  f    Hoir  may  bodies  capable  of  exciting  electro-motlTe  fozee  be  daased  ?  > 
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fleries  in  saeh  a  manner  that  any  one  placed  in  contact  with  another  holding 
a  lower  place  in  the  series,  will  receive  the  positive  fluid,  and  tho  lower  one 
the  negative  fluid ;  and  the  more  remote  they  stand  from  each  other  in  the 
order  of  the  series,  the  more  decidedly  will  the  electricity  be  developed  by 
their  contact 

The  most  common  substances  used  for  exciting  galvanic  electricity  may  be 
arranged  in  such  a  scries  as  follows : — ^ino,  lead,  tin,  antimony,  iron,  brass, 
copper,  silver,  gold,  platinum,  black  lead  or  graphite,  and  charcoal 

Thus,  zinc  and  lead,  when  brought  in  contact,  will  produce  electricity,  but 
it  will  be  much  less  active  than  that  produced  by  the  union  of  zmc  and  iron, 
or  the  same  metal  and  copper,  and  the  last  less  active  than  zinc  and  platinum 
or  zinc  and  charcoal  . 

^  224.  Zamboni's  Pile . — ^According  to  the  principles  above  explained, 
a  perfectly  dry  pile,  known  from  its  inventor  as  Zambonrs  pile,  may  be  con- 
structed of  sheets  of  gilded  paper  and  sheet  zinc.  If 
several  thousand  of  these  be  packed  together  in  a 
glass  tub^  so  that  their  similar  metallic  iaces  shall  all 
look  the  same  way,  and  be  pressed  tightly  together 
at  each  end  by  metallic  plates,  it  will  be  found  that 
one  extremity  of  the  pile  is  positive  and  the  other, 
negative.  Such  a  series  will  last  more  than  twenty 
years,  but  it  requires  as  many  as  10,000  pairs  to  af- 
ford  sparks  visible  in  daylight 

Fig.  63  represents  a  pair  of  these  piles,  so  arranged 
as  to  produco  what  has  been  called  a  perpetual  mo- 
tion. Two  piles,  P  N,  are  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  the  positive  extremity  of  one  pOe  is  opposite  and 
near  to  the  negative  extremity  of  the  other.  Be- 
tween them  a  light  pendulum  is  placed,  vibrating  on 
an  axis  aod  insulated  on  a  glass  pillar.  This  pen- 
dulum is  alternately  attracted  to  one  and  then  to  tho 
other,  and  thus  rings  two  littie  bells  connected  with 
the  positive  and  negative  poles. 
In  a  similar  manner,  voltaic  piles  have  been  constructed  entirely  of  vege- 
table substances,  without  resorting  to  the  use  of  any  metal,  by  placing  discs 
of  beet-root  and  walnut-wood  in  contact  With  such  a  pile,  and  a  leaf  of 
grass  as  a  conductor,  convulsions  in  the  muscles  of  a  dead  frog  are  said  to 
have  been  produced.  Other  experimentalists  have  formed  voltaic  piles  wholly 
of  animal  substances. 

^25.  Practical  Prodnclion  of  Galyanic  Electricitr.— la 
the  production  of  galvanic  electricity  for  practical  pur- 
poses, it  is  necessary  to  have  a  combination  of  three  dif- 

QussTioirs. — ^Describe  fhe  dry,  or  ZambonrB  pile.  May  a  ▼oltaic  pile  be  produced  en- 
tirely of  vegetable  or  animal  aabatancee  ?  What  arrangement  is  neceuary  for  the  practi- 
cal prodnction  of  galvanic  electricity  ? 
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ferent  conductors,  or  elements,  one  of  which  must  be 
solid  and  one  fluid,  while  the  third  may  be  either  solid  or 
fluid. 

The  process  usually  adopted  is  to  place  between  two  plates  of  different 
kinds  of  metal  a  liquid  capable  of  exciting  some  chemical  action  on  one  of  the 
plates,  while  it  has  no  action,  or  a  different  action  upon  the  other.  A  com- 
munication is  then  formed  between  the  two  plates. 

226.  Galvanic  Circuit.— When  two  metals  capable  of 
exciting  electricity  are  so  arranged  and  connected  that  the 
positive  and  negative  electricities  can  meet  and  flow  in 
opposite  directions,  they  are  said  to  form  a  galvanic  cir- 
cuit, or  circle.  Such  an  arrangement  is  very  generally 
termed,  also,  a  simple  galvanic  battery. 

A  very  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  active  galvanic  circuit  may  be  formed 
by  an  arrangement  as  represented  in 
Fig,  64.  0  and  Z  are  thin  plates  of 
copper  and  zinc  immersed  in  a  glass 
vessel  containing  a  very  weak  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  So  long 
as  tlio  two  metals  do  not  touch  each 
other,  there  will  be  but  slight  chemical 
action,  and  consequently  little  or  no 
electricity  evolved ;  but  on  bringing  the 
two  ends  of  the  metal  strips  together,  or 
by  causing  metallic  contact  by  a  con- 
nection of  wires,  X  and  W,  a  galvanic 
circuit  will  be  formed,  positive  elec- 
tricity passing  from  the  zinc  through  the  liquid  to  the  copper,  and  from  the 
copper  along  the  conducting  wires  to  the  zinc,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  in 
the  figure.  A  current  of  negative  electricity  at  the  same  time  traverses  the 
circuit  also,  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc,  in  an  opposite  direction. 

221.  Theory  of  a  Simple  Circuit  — ^In  the  formation  of  a  gal- 
vanic drcuit,  by  the  employment  of  two  metals  and  a  liquid,  the  chemical  ac- 
tion which  gives  rise  to  the  electricity  takes  place  through  a  decomposition 
of  the  liquid. 

When  a  plate  of  zinc  and  one  of  copper  are  immersed  in  water  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  elements  of  the  water,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  are  separated 
from  each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  attraction  which  the  oxygen 
has  for  the  zmc    The  oxygen,  therefore,  unites  with  the  zinc,  and  by  so  doing 


Quxmoif B. — ^What  is  a  galranic  circuit,  or  simple  galvanic  battery  f  Deseribe  the  con- 
■traetioii  of  sueh  a  drcoit  What  is  the  ori^n  of  the  electricity  evolved  In  a  circnit 
compoied  of  two  metals  and  one  liquid  ?  Describe  the  theoretical  action  of  such  a  drcoit  f 
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•:i;cite8,  or  tlev^ops  electricity  in  the  metal  Bat  as  one  kind  of  eleiotricity- 
jcan  not  be  evolved  without  bringing  an  equal  quantity  of  the  other  into  ac- 
tivity, the  act  which  develops  negative  electricity  in  the  metal,  instantaneously 
develops  positive  electricity  in  the  liquid.  It  would  naturally  be  supposed, 
that  as  the  two  opposite  electricities  have  a  strong  attraction  for  each  other, 
that  they  would  again  unite,  and  restore  the  equilibrium ;  such,  however, 
fi'om  some-  unezplahied  reason,  is  not  the  case ;  but  the  electrical  and  chem- 
ical changes  are  so  connected,  that  unless  the  equilibrium  is  restored,  tho 
action  between  the  metal  and  tho  liquid  wiU  stop  as  soon  as  -a  certain  quan- 
tity of  electricity  has  accumulated.  If,  under  these  circumstaAoe%  the  coppeo: 
plate  which  is  immersed  la  the  liquid,  but  not  acted  upon  h|y  it,  be  brought 
in  contact  with  the  zinc,  it  will  serve  as  a  conductor,  and  will  convey  the 
positive  electricity  accumulated  ui  the  liquid  to  the  zinc,  restore  the  equili- 
brium of  the  two  electricities,  and  cause  the  action  between  the  liquid  and  tho 
zinc  to  recommence.  "With  the  commencement  of  the  flow  of  positive  eleo; 
tricity  from  the  liquid  to  the  copper,  and  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc,  a  cur- 
rent of  negative  electricity  will  tend  to  flow  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  from 
the  zinc  to  the  copper,  and  from  the  copper  to  the  liquid.* 

228.  Direction  of  the  Current.— la  all  cases,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  is  dependent  on  the  direction  of  the 
chemical  action. 

Th6  positive  electricity  always  sets  out  from  the  metal  most  acted  upon  by 
the  exciting  liquid,  which  may  be,  therefore,  called  the  generating  or  posi- 
tive plate.  It  traverses  the  liquid  toward  the  less  affected  metal,  which  forms 
the  negative,  or  conducting  plate,  and  from  this  the  force  is  transferred  to  the 
wire,  or  other  conducting  medium,  between  the  two  plates ;  thence  it  passes 
back  again  to  the  g^erating  plate.  In  this  way  the  circuit  is  completed,  and 
unless  this  circulation  can  take  place,  all  the  phenomena  of  galvanic  action 
will  be  suspended. 

,  The  electrical  condition  of  the  plates  of  copper  and  zinc  as  above  described, 
it  should  be  understood,  applies  only  to  those  portions  of  the  two  metals 
which  are  immersed  in  the  liquid.  Those  parts  which  are  out  of  the  liquid, 
and  in  the  air,  are  in  an  exactly  opposite  condition.  Thus  the  end  of  the  zinc 
in  the  acid  is  +,  or  positive,  while  that  in  the  air  is  — ^,  or  negative.  Tho 
electrical  state  of  the  two  ends  of  the  copper  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

H,  in  the  arrangement  above  described,  some  liquid  which  acts  upon  tho 
copper  in  preference  to  the  zinc,  as  ammonia,  had  been  used,  the  electrical 


*  In  every  voltaic  current  it  is  assnmed  that  a  quantity  of  negative  electricity,  equal  to 
that  of  the  positive  set  in  motion,  is  proceeding  along  the  conducting  medium  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  in  which  the  positive  electricity  is  traveling ;  bnt  in  order  to  avoid 
confusloD,  whenever  the  direction  of  the  current  is  mentioned,  the  direction  of  the  posU 
tive  electricity  is  alone  referred  to. 

QmemoifB.— -What  influences  the  direction  of  the  corrent  t    What  determines  the  elec*  • 
triesl  oondltion  of  the  immersed  metals  i  ^ 
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condition  of  tho  two  metals,  and  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  electricity,  would 
have  been  reversed. 

Although  two  metal  plates  are  usually  employed  in  a  simple  galvanic 
circuit,  only  one  of  them  is  active  in  the  excitement  of  electricity,  the  other 
plate  serving  merely  as  a  conductor  to  collect  the  force  generated.  A  metal 
plate  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  because  metals  conduct  electricity 
much  better  than  other  substances  exposing  an  equal  surface  to  the  fluids 
m  whicli  they  are  immersed ;  but  other  conductors  may  be  used,  and  when 
a  proportionately  larger  surfiice  is  exposed  to  compensate  for  inferior  con- 
ducting power,  they  answer  as  weji,  and  in  some  instances  better,  than  metal 
plates.  Thus  charooal  is  very  dl»n  employed  in  the  jdaoe  of  copper,  and  a 
very  hard  material  obtained  from  the  interior  of  gas  retorts,  "gas- carbon," 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  conductors. 

Two  metals  are  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  simple  gal- 
vanic current  A  current  may  be  obtained  from  one  metal  and  two  liquids, 
provided  the  liquids  are  such  that  a  stronger  chemical  action  takes  place  on 
one  side  of  the  metal  plate  than  on  the  other. 

229.  Poles  of  a  Galvanic  Battery.— The  two  metals 
forming  the  elements  of  the  battery  are  generally  cotmected 
by  copper  wires  ;  the  ends  of  these  wires,  or  the  terminal 
points  of  any  other  connecting  medium  used,  are  called 
the  poles  of  the  battery. 

Thus,  when  adnc  and  copper  plates  are  used,  the  end  of  the  wire  conveying 
positive  electricity  from  the  copper  would  bo  the  positive  pole,  and  the  end  of 
the  wire  conveying  negative  electricity  from  the  zinc  plate  would  be  the 
negative  pole.  Faraday  describes  the  poles  of  the  battery  as  tho  doors  by 
which  electricity  enters  into  or  passes  out  of  the  substance  suffering  decom- 
position, and  in  accordance  with  this  view  ho  has  given  to  the  positive  pole 
the  name  of  anocfe,  or  ascending  way,  and  to  the  negative  pole  the  namo  of 
ecOhodej  or  descending  way. 

The  manifestations  of  electricity  will  be  most  appa- 
rent at  that  point  of  the  circuit  where  the  two  currents 
of  positive  and  negative  electricity  meet. 

When  the  two  wires  connectfaig  the  metal  plates  of  a  battery  are  brought 
in  contact,  the  galvanic  circuit  is  said  to  be  closed.  No  sign  of  electrical  ex* 
dtement  is  then  visible ;  the  action,  nevertheless,  continuea  The  opposite 
electricities  collected  at  the  poles,  in  particular,  neutralize  each  other  perfectly 
on  meeting ;  every  trace  of  electricity  must  therefore  vanish  if  a  fresh  quan- 
tity were  not  continually  produced  by  the  continuance  of  the  chemical  action. 

QuxBTiOKS. — ^What  is  theneoeaslty  of  two  metals  in  a  galvanic  circuit?  Under  what 
drenmitaDceB  can  some  other  suhstance  be  substitated  In  place  of  the  copper?  What 
ar9  the  poles  of  a  gahranie  battery?  What  ia  the  meaning  of  the  terms  anode  and 
cathode  f  At  what  point  of  a  galyanic  drenit  will  the  manifestation  of  eleotiidty  b«  moft 
apparent?    When  is  the  galyanic  drenit  said  to  be  closed  ? 
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230.  Compound  Ci  re  nit. —The  electricity  developed  by 
a  simple  galvanic  circuit,  whether  it  be  composed  of  two 
metals  and  a  liq[uid,  or  any  other  combination,  is  exceed- 
ingly feeble.  Its  power  can,  however,  be  increased  to  any 
extent  by  a  repetition  of  the  simple  combinations. 

The  discovery  of  this  fact  was  first  made  by  Volta^  and  applied  by  him  in 
the  Toltaic  pile  before  described. 

PlO.  66. 


Fig.  65  represents,  in  its  simplest  form,  the  constraction  of  a  compound 
galvanic  circuit,  by  the  union  of  a  number  of  simple  circuits.  Each  glass 
contains  one  zinc  and  one  copper  plate,  wliich  are  not  immediately  connected 
together  as  in  a  simple  circuit ;  but  every  zinc  plate  is  connected  with  the 
copper  plato  of  the  preceding  glass  by  a  copper  wire  or  band.  In  the  figure, 
the  copper  plate  and  the  direction  of  the  positive  current  is  represented  by  the 
sign  ~p;  and  the  zinc  plate  and  the  negative  current  by  the  sign  — . 

In  a  compound  galvanic  circuit,  like  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  65,  the 
I)ositive  electricity  which  the  fluid  in  the  first  vessel  acquires  irom  the  plate 
of  sine  exposed  to  its  action,  is  taken  up  by  the  copper  plate  and  transferred 
to  tlie  second  zinc  x>late  in  the  second  vessel,  by  means  of  its  metallic  con- 
nection. This  transmits  it,  together  with  what  itself  generates,  to  the  liquid 
of  the  second  vessel  From  this  the  double  force  is  passed  to  the  next  cop- 
per, and  by  it  to  the  third  zinc,  which  it  touches,  and  so  on,  every  succeeding 
alternation  being  productive  of  a  further  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  elec- 
tricity developed.  A  current  of  negative  electricity  may  in  like  manner  be 
supposed  to  flow  in  an  opposite  direction,  its  quantity  augmenting  with  each 
successive  pair  of  plates.  This  action,  however,  would  stop  unless  an  outlet 
wore  given  to  the  accumulated  electricity  by  establishing  a  communication 
between  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the  battery,  by  means  of  wires 
attached  to  the  extreme  plate  at  each  end.  When  these  are  brought  into 
contact,  the  galvanic  circuit  is  completed,  and  the  electricities  meet  and  neu- 
tralize each  other,  producing  the  various  electrical  phenomena.  The  electric 
current  continues  to  flow  uninterruptedly  in  the  circuit  so  long  as  the  chem- 
ical action  lasts, 


QxnsTiONs.— What  is  the  eleetrical  power  of  a  simple  eiroulfc?  How  may  It  be  Inereaaed  f 
Describe  the  oonrtmclion  of  a  oompoand  drcoit?  In  what  manner  doM  it  aceomnlata 
electricilyf 
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The  simple  and  compcmnd  voltaic  circuits  in  practical  nsGf  which  in  ordi* 
nary  language  are  both  designated  as  galvanic  batteries,  differ  ccmsiderably 
in  form  and  efficiency.  The  general  principle  of  construction  in  all,  however, 
k  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  voltaic  pUe. 
^"231,  The  Trough  Battery . — One  of  the  earliest  forms  contrived 
is  known  as  the  Trough  Battery,  represented  in  Fig.  66.  It  consists  of  a 
trough  of  wood  divided  into  water-  Fio.  66. 

tight  cells,   or  partitions,  each  cell 
being  arranged  to  receive  a  pair  <rf 
zinc  and  copper  plates.    The  plates 
are  attached  to  a  bar  of  wood,  and 
connected  with  one  another  by  me- 
tallic wires,  in  such  a  way  that  every 
copper  plate  is  connected  with  tiie 
zmc  plate  of  the  next  cell.    The  bat^ 
tery  is  excited  by  means  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  poured  into  the  cells,  ; 
and  the  current  of  electricity  is  di- 
rected by  wures  soldered  to  the  ex-  - 
treme  plates.     When  the  battery  is  not  in  use  the  plates  may  be  raised 
from  the  trough  by  means  of  the  wooden  bar. 

The  battery  by  which  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  effected  his  splendid  chemical 
discoveries  was  of  this  form,  and  consisted  of  two  thousand  double  plates  of 
copper  and  zinc,  each  plate  having  a  surface  of  thirty-two  square  inches. 
Now,  however,  by  improved  arrangements,  we  can  produce  with  ten  or 
twenty  pairs  of  plates,  effects  every  way  superior. 

232.  Smee's  Battery.— The  most  easily  managed 
form  of  galvanic  battery  at  present  used  is  that  invented  by 
Mr.  Smee,  and  known  as  Smee's  battery.  (See  Fig.  67.)  It 
consists  of  a  plate  of  silver  coated  with  platinum,  suspended 
between  two  plates  of  zinc,  z  z,  the  surfaces  of  which  last  have 
been  coated  with  mercury,  or  amalgamated,  as  it  is  called. 
The  three  are  attached  to  a  wooden  bar,  which  serves  to  sup- 
port the  whole  m  a  tumbler,  G,  partially  filled  with  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  The  wires,  or  poles  for 
directing  the  current  of  electricity  are  connected  witli  the  zmc 
and  platinum  plates  by  snaall  screw-cups,  S  and  A. 

233.  Amalgamation  of  Zinc. — The  introduction  of  the  process 
o€  amalgamating,  or  coating  the  zinc  plates  of  a  galvanic  circuit  with  mer- 
cury, constituted  an  improvement  of  great  value.  In  the  original  form  ol 
the  galvanic  battery,  constructed  of  copper  and  ordinary  metallic  zinc,  the 
waste  of  the  latter  metal  by  the  action  of  the  excitii^  acid  upon  it  was  very 


-  <2Dnn6iis. — ^DcKjribe  the  trottgh  battery.  "What  is  the  construction  of  Smee's  battery  ? 
What  is  understood  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  zinc  ?  What  benefit  results  fx^m  this 
operation? 
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great;  but  by  using  amalgamated  zinc  this  waste  is  diminished  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  without  at  the  same  time  diminishing  the  production  of 
electricity.  AM  improved  batteries  are,  therefore,  constructed  with  amalga- 
mated zinc 

234.  Sulphate  of  Copper  Battery . — ^Another  form  of  battery, 
called  the  sulphate  of  copper  battery,  fh>m  the  &ct  that  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  is  used  as  the  exciting  liquid,  is  represented  by 
Fig.  68.  It  consists  of  two  concentric  cylinders  of  cop- 
per, tJ,  tightly  soldered  to  a  copper  bottom,  and  a  zinc 
cylinder,  55,  fitting  ki  between  them.  Two  screw-cups 
for  holding  the  connecting  wires  are  attached,  one  to 
the  outer  copper  cylinder,  and  the  other  to  the  zinc. 

The  principal  imperfection  of  the  galvanic  battery  ia 
the  want  of  unifonmty  in  its  action.    In  all  the  various' 
forms,  the  strength  vf  the  electric  current  excited  con- 
stantly decreases  from  the  moment  the  battery  action 
commences.    In  the  sulphate  of  copper  battery,  espo- 
dally,  the  power  is  reduced  in  a  comparately  short  time 
to  almost  nothing.     This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  metallic  plates  soon  become  coated  with  the  products  of  the 
chemical  decomposition,  the  result  of  the  chemical  action  whereby  the  elec- 
tricity is  developed. 

This  difficulty  is  obviated  in  a  great  degree  by  the  use  of  a  diaphragm,  or 
a  porous  and  permeable  partition  between  the  two  metallic  plates,  which  al- 
lows a  free  contact  of  the  liquid  on  both  sides  within  its  pores,  but  prevents 
the  solid  products  of  the  chemicsd  action  from  passing  from  one  metallic  plate 
to  the  other.  Bladder,  leather,  clay,  porce- 
lain, cloth,  etc.,  have  been  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

235.  Daniel's  Constant  Battery, 
constructed  according  to  the  above  described 
principle,  and  represented  by  Fig.  69,  main- 
tains an  efifective  galvanic  action  longer  than 
any  other.  The  outer  case,  C,  consists  of  a 
cell,  or  cylinder  of  copper,  which  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  retain  liquids,  and  is  filled  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  B,  acidulated 
with  one  dghth  of  its  bnlk  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  solution  is  kept  saturated  with  the  salt 
by  means  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
D,  which  rest  upon  the  perforated  shel^  F. 
In  the  center  of  the  cell  is  placed  a  tube  of  porous  earthen-ware,  E,  filled  with 


Fia.  69. 


Qussnoirs. — Describe  the  salphate  of  copx>er  battery.  What  is  the  principal  impcrfec- 
ion  of  the  galyanie  battery  ?  How  is  it  obviated  ?  What  is  the  constrttction  of  Daniel*a 
battery? 
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an  add  solution,  A,  which  consists  of  one  part  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with 
seven  parts  of  water.  .A  rod  of  zinc,  Z,  is  placed  in  this  tube.  On  making  a 
metallic  communication  between  the  zinc  rod  and  the  copper  cell,  a  voltaic 
carrent  is  established. 

236.  Grove's  Battery . — One  of  the  most  efficient  batteries  is  that 
known  as  Grove's  battery,  from  its  inventor,  and  is  the  form  generally  used 
for  telegraphing,  and  other  purposes  in  which  powerflil  galvanic  action  is  re- 
quired. It  is  constructed  upon  the  same  general  prindplo  as  Daniel's  battery, 
and  consists  of  a  plain  glass  tumbler,  in  which  is  placed  a  cylinder  of  amol- 
gamated  zinc,  with  an  opening  on  one  side  to  allow  a  firee  circulation  of  the 
liquid.  Within  this  cylmder  is  placed  a  porous  cup,  or  cell  of  earthenware, 
in  which  is  suspended  a  strip  of  platinum  ^stoned  to  the  end  of  a  zinc  arm 
projecting  firom  the  adjoining  zinc  cylinder.  The  porous  cup  containing  the 
platinum  is  filled  with  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  outer  vessel  containing  the 
zinc  with  weak  sulphuric  acid.  Fig.  *10  represents  a  series  of  these  cups, 
arranged  to  form  a  compound  dr-  -c      ^ 

cuit,  with  their  termmal  poles,  P  ^^^'  ^^' 

and  Z.  This  form  of  battery  is 
objectionable  on  account  of  the 
corrosive  character  of  tho  acids 
employed,  and  the  deleterious  va- 
pors that  arise  from  it  when  in 
action. 

In  what  is  known  a?  Bunsen's 
Carbon  Battery,  a  cylinder  of 
carbon  is  substituted,  on  the 
ground  of  economy,  in  place  of 
the  platinum  plates  of  Grove's  battery. 

237.  Resistances  to  the  Circulation  of  the  Galvanic 
Carrent . — ^The  amount  of  force  or  of  electricity  which  circulates  in  a  gal- 
vanic circuit  does  not  depend  wholly  upon  tho  energy  of  tho  cbemical  action 
which  is  exerted  between  the  generating  metal  and  the  exciting  liquid. 
"The  current  experiences  a  retardation  or  resistance  from  the  very  conduc- 
tors by  which  its  mfluence  is  transmitted ;  just  as  in  tho  transmission  of 
mechanical  force  in  an  arrangement  of  machinery,  tho  intervention  of  the 
pivots  and  levers  which  are  required  for  its  conveyance  introduces  ad- 
ditional friction  and  additional  weight,  which  are  requured  to  be  ovcrcomo 
or  moved,  and  which  thus  diminish  the  eflBcient  power  of  the  machine." — 

The  resistances  of  the  galvanic  current  arise  from  the  imperfect  conduct- 
mg  power  of  the  liquid  which  is  employed  to  excite  it,  and  of  tho  plates, 
wires,  etc.,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  Uquid  being  tho  most  considerablo 


Q0nn<nrt.~De0cribe  Grore's  battery.  Is  tho  electricity  of  a  galranic  cironlt  always 
in  proportion  to  the  chemical  action  exerted?  What  are  the  resiBtances  it  experiences? 
To  vhat  are  these  resistanoea  proportional  ? 
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of  the  two.  The  ftirther  the  plates  are  removed  from  each  other  m  the  liquid, 
and  the  longer  the  column  of  imperfectly  conducting  matter  which  the  elec- 
tricity is  obliged  to  traversei  the  greater  the  resistance.  The  same  thing  is 
also  true  of  the  conducting  wire.  A  wire  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
will  for  equal  lengths  offer  four  times  the  resistance  of  a  wire  two  tenths,  or 
one  fifth  of  an  inch  thick. 

238.  Charaeteristies  of  Ordinary  and  Galyanie  Elec- 
tricity.— Electricity  in  its  ordinary  manifestations,  as 
when  developed  by  friction  or  by  an  electrical  machine, 
exhibits  itself  in  sudden  and  intermitted  shocks,  accom- 
panied with  a  sort  of  explosion ;  galvanic  electricity,  or 
electricity  produced  by  chemical  action,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  steady  flowing  current. 

The  electricity  evolved  by  a  single  galvanic  circle  is 
great  in  quantity,  but  weak  in  intensity. 

The  electricity,  on  the  contrary,  produced  by  friction, 
or  that  of  a  thunder-cloud,  is  small  in  quantity,  but  of 
high  tension,*^  or  intensity. 

These  two  qualities  may  be  compared  to  heat  of  different  temperatures.  A 
gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  100°  has  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  than 
a  pint  at  200°  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  latter  is  more  intense  than  that  of  the 
former.  Again,  in  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea^  which  often  spreads  over 
thousands  of  miles,  we  have  an  illustration  of  light  very  feeble  in  intensity, 
but  enormous  in  quantity. 

239.  Quantity  and  Intensity)  how  Measured  .—We  meas- 
ure the  quantity  of  electricity  in  many  ways;  but  most  conveniently  by  the 
amount  of  any  chemical  compound  which  it  can  decompose.  A  machine  or 
battery,  for  example,  wliich,  when  arranged  so  as  to  decompose  water,  evolves 
from  it  four  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  one  minute,  is  furnishing 
twice  the  quantity  of  electricity  supplied  by  an  apparatus  which  evolves  only 
two  cubic  inches  of  the  gases  in  the  same  time. 

The  intensity  of  electricity  is  less  easily  measured ;  but  it  is  comparatively 
indicated  by  the  ease  with  which  it  can  travel  through  bad  conductors ;  by 


*  "  Tetudoa  Is  merely  a  synonyme  for  intensity,  vhieh  originated  in  the  hypotlieBis  of 
electricity  being  an  elastic  fluid,  which  might  be  regarded  as  existing  in  a  thnnder-<doad, 
or  on  the  conductor  of  a  friction-machine  in  a  state  of  condensation  or  compression,  like 
high-pressure  steam  struggling  to  escape  fh)m  a  boiler,  or  air  seeking  to  force  its  way  out 
of  the  chamber  of  an  air-gun.  The  word  tension  has  been  preferred  to  intensity,  simply 
on  account  of  its  brevity,  and  its  convenience  in  forming  a  double  noun  with  electricity. 

QuKSTioirs. — ^Whatare  the  characteristic  differences  between  galvanic  and  ordinary 
deotxidty?  To  what  may  quantity  and  intensity  be  compared?  How  are  these  two 
qualities  measured  ?    What  is  understood  by  the  term  tension  ? 
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its  power  to  oyeroome  energetic  chemical  affinity,  sach  as  that  which  binds 
together  the  elements  of  water ;  by  the  length  of  space  across  which  it  can 
pass  through  dry  air  (as  in  the  case  of  a  lightning  flash  strilcing  a  tree  from  a 
great  distance);  by  the  attractions  and  repulsions  it  produces  in  light  bodies; 
and  by  the  severity  of  the  shock  it  occasions  to  living  animals. 

Galvanic  electricity  will  traverse  a  circuit  of  2,000  miles  of  wire,  rather 
than  make  a  short  drcnit  by  overleaping  a  space  of  resisting  air  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  Frictional  electricity,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  force  a  passage  across  a  considerable  interval,  in  preference  to  takmg  a 
long  circuit  through  a  conducting  medium. 

The  assertion  is  within  bounds,  that  the  whole  electricity  of  a  destructive 
thunder-storm  would  not  suffice  for  the  electro-gilding  of  a  smgle  pin — so  in- 
signiflcant  is  its  amount  A  small  copper  wire,  dipped  into  an  acid  along 
with  a  wire  of  zinc,  would  evolve  more  electricity  in  a  few  seconds  than  the 
largest  friction  electrical  machine,  kept  constantly  revolving,  would  furnish 
in  many  weeks.  No  shock,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  occasioned  by  the 
electricity  from  the  immersed  wires ;  nor  would  it  produce  a  spark,  or  de- 
compose water — so  low  is  its  intensity.  A  galvanic  battery  of  many  plates 
will,  however,  produce  electricity  of  sufficient  intensity  to  Idll  a  large  animal, 
and  produce  other  effects  analogous  to  lightning. 

Electricity  of  intensity  then,  or  tension-ekctricity,  is 
electricity  characterized  by  the  greatness  of  its  intensity — 
or  whose  intensity  is  greater  than  its  quantity.  Electricity 
of  quantity,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  quantity  greater 
than  its  intensity. 

Tho  intensity  diminishes  as  the  quantity  increases ;  but  the  ratio  which  tho 
one  bears  to  tho  other  differs  through  a  very  wide  scale,  so  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  degree  of  tho  one  docs  not  often  enable  us  to  predicate  the  amount  of 
the  other.  Practically,  wo  have  no  difficulty  in  reducing  both  to  a  minimum, 
or  in  exalting  the  one  whilst  we  reduce  the  other ;  but  we  can  not  at  once 
exalt  both  intensity  and  quantity.  The  discovery  of  a  method  of  effecting 
this  will  make  a  new  era  in  the  science ;  and  admit  of  the  most  important 
,  applications  to  the  useful  arts.  ^ 

\  240.  Practical  Applications  of  Electricity  ofQuan- 
tity  and  Intensity . — ^In  the  arts,  it  depends  much  upon  the  purpose 
to  which  electricity  is  to  be  applied  whether  it  should  be  chosen  great  in 
quantity,  or  great  in  intensity.  If  the  chemist  desires  to  analyze  a  gaseous 
mixture  by  exploding  it,  he  will  use  an  electrical  machine  to  supply  a  mo- 
montary  spark  of  great  intensity.  But  the  electro-plater,  who  has  constantly 
to  decompose  a  compound  of  gold  or  silver,  employs  a  small  voltaic  battery — 
which  furnishes  great  quantities  of  electricity  of  considerable  intensity.     The 

QuBmoKS.— niastrate  the  diflbrenoes  between  qnantity  bmH  intensitf.  Wh*t  definition 
nay  be  given  of  the  two?  What  reUtioa  exists  between  them?  What  are  their  pxacticftl 
applicatlomi? 
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electric  light  requires  both  qoantity  aad  intensity  to  be  veiy  great  Tbo 
electric  telegraph  demands  great  quantity,  but  the  inten»ty  need  not  be  verj 
high. 

241.  Eleetro-chemieal  Deeomposition.— When  a  current 
of  galvanic  electricity  is  made  to  pass  through  a  compound 
liquid,  composed  of  one  conducting  and  one  non-conduct- 
ing substance,  its  tendency  is  to  decompose  and  separate 
it  into  its  constituent  parts. 

242.  Decomposition  of  Water . — ^The  most  remarkable  iHnstra- 
tion  of  this  power  is  to  be  found  in  the  decomposition  of  water.  This  sub- 
stance is  composed  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  united  in  the  propor- 
tions of  one  measure  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter.  "When  two  gold  or 
platinum  wires,  connected  with  the  opposite  ends  of  a  galvanic  battery,  are 
placed  in  water  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  the  water  is  decomposed, 
the  hydrogen  arising  in  bubbles  from  the  negative  pole  of  the  bdttery,  and 

Fig.  71.  the  oxygen  from  the  positive  pole.  When  two  glass  tubes 
are  placed  over  the  platinum  poles,  as  is  represented  in  Fig. 
71,  we  can  collect  the  bubbles  as  they  rise,  the  volume  of  the 
hydrogen  being  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  oxygea 

When  copper  wires,  or  the  wires  of  metals  which  tend 
strongly  to  unite  with  oxygen  are  employed,  gas  escapes  from 
one  wire  only ;  whilst  if  platinum  or  gold  wires  be  used,  gas 
.  is  evolved  from  both.  In  the  first  case,  the  oxygen  combines 
with  the  copper  or  other  oxydizable  metal,  and  forms  an 
oxyd,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  liquid,  and  therefore  hydro- 
gen alone  escapes ;  in  the  second  case,  both  gases  are  evolved, 
since  neither  platinum  or  gold  have  sufficient  chemical  affinity  for  oxygen  to 
combine  with  it  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation. 

243.  Electrodes . — ^The  term  electrode  is  often  used  to  designate  the 
poles  of  a  galvanic  battery.  It  is  especially  applied  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  connecting  wires  of  a  circuit  are  terminated  with  strips  of  platinum,  gold, 
charcoal,  or  some  other  good  conducting,  non-oxydizable  substance. 

244.  Theory  of  Electro-chemical  Decomposition.—- 
"Scientific  men  are  not  frQly  agreed  upon  tlie  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
of  chemical  decomposition  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current  A  general  idea 
of  what  takes  place  may  perhaps  be  best  gained  from  what  is  called  the 
electro-chemical  theory.  According  to  this,  chemical  attractions,  which  we 
distinguish  by  the  name  of  affinity,  and  electrical  attractions  depend  on  the 
same  cause,  acting  in  one  case  on  atoms,  and  in  the  other  on  masses  of  matr 
ter.    Every  atom  of  matter  is  regarded  sa  charged  in  respect  to  all  other 


QuttnoNB.— What  is  the  inflneiiee  of  the  eleetiic  current  in  producing  electro-chemical 
4eeompoBltion  7  How  is  this  illustrated  in  the  decomposition,  of  water  ?  What  are  elec- 
trodes ?    What  is  the  theory  of  the  decomposing  action  of  galvanic  electricity  ? 
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atoms,  with  either  posttive  or  negatiye  electricity.  In  the  case  of  water, 
hydrogen  is  the  electro-positive  element  and  oxygen  the  electro-negative  ele* 
ment  It  has  been  already  shown  that  bodies  in  opposite  electrical  states  are 
attracted  by  each  othor.  Hence,  when  ths  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  are 
immersed  in  water,  the  negative  pole  will  attract  the  positive  hydrogen,  an<^ 
the  positive  pole  the  Negative  oxygen.  If  the  attractive  Ibrce  of  the  two 
electricities  generated  by  the  batteiyis  greater  than  the  attractive  Ibroe  which 
Hoiterthe  two  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen^  together  in  the  water,  the 
compound  will  be  decomposed.  Upon  the  same  princi{de  other  oomponnd 
substances  may  be  decomposed,  by  employing  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
electridfy.  In  this  way  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  made  the  discovery  that  potash, 
Boda,  lime,  and  othe^  bodies^  were  not  simple  in  their  nature,  as  had  pre* 
Tioosly  been  siH>posed,  but  compounds  of  a  metal  with  oxygen. 

Thia  theory,  as  presented,  is  not  received  as  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
&ct  Becent  experiments  of  Faraday  have  proved  that  the  electricity  which 
decomposes,  and  that  which  is  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  matter,  are  alike..  Thus,  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen; now,  if  the  electrical  power  which  holds  a  grain  of  water  in  combina- 
tion, or  which  causes  a  grain  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  Unite  in  the  right 
proportions  to  &ma  water,  could  be  collected  and  thrown  into  a  voltaic  cur- 
rent, it  would  be  exactly  the  quantity  required  to  produce  the  deocHuposition 
of  a  grain  of  water  or  the  liberation  of  its  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

The  quantity  of  electricity,  however,  which  is  required  to  effect  chemical 
deoranposition  is  enormous.  Faraday  estimates  the  amount  of  electricity  re- 
quired to  decompose  a  angle  grain  of  water  to  be  equal  to  that  evolved  by  a 
powwM  flash  of  lightning. 

245.  Limits  of  theDeeomposing  Action.— Decomposition 
by  the  agency  of  the  electric  current  takes  place  solely  at 
those  points  where  the  electricity  enters  and  leaves  the 
liquid. 

Thus,  when  a  portion  of  water,  fix  example,  is  subjected  to  deoomposhipn 
in  a  glass  vessel  with  parallel  ^es,  oxygen  is  disengaged  at.  the  positive 
«leetiode^  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative,  the  gases  bemg  perfectly  pure  and 
umnixed.  I^  while  the  decomposition  is  rapidly  prooeeding,  the  intervening^ 
water  is  carefully  examine^  net  the  slightest  disturbance  or  movement  of 
any  kind  will  be  perceaved  f  nothing  like  currents  in  the  liquid,  or  transfer  of 
gas  fixMn  one  part  to. the  other  can  be  detected;  and  yet  two  portions  of 
water,  separated  by  an  interval  of  four  or  five  inches,  may  be  respectively 
evolving  pure  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Now,  since  we  know  that  every  par- 
ticle of  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  exact  ratio  of  two 

QrasnoHS. — ^Bzplaiii  the  deeompofiUoii  of  wator.  What  fact  haa  been  proved  hy  the 
e^eriments  of  Faradi^?  What  is  the  relative  quantity  of  electricity  required  to  effect 
ehemical  decomposition  ?  At  what  points  of  the  galvanic  circuit  does  the  decomposing 
action  take  place  ?  Illastrate  this.  In  what  respect  Is  this  action  contrary  to  what  might 
he  satiirally  expected!  - 
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measures  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former,  it  would  naturaUj  be  snjqioeed 
that  the  electric  current  having  separated  the  oxjgen  at  one  pointy  hydro- 
gen would,  having  lost  its  combining  element,  also  escape  at  the  same  point 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
accounting  for  it 

The  difficulty  will  be  more  evident,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  if  we  take  the  experi- 
ment on  a  larger  scale ;  for  example,  if  on  one  side  of  a  wide  river  the 
positive  pole  is  placed  in  the  water,  and  the  negative  pole  on  the  other,  we 
shall  still  have — the  battery  being  of  sufficient  power — oxygen  given  off  on 
one  side  of  the  river,  while  hydrogen  would  be  evolved  at  the  other. 

The  following  is  the  received  explanation : — ^The  arrangement  of  the  par- 
tidies  constituting  a  line  or  layer  of  water  between  the  poles  of  a  galvanic 
circuit  may  be  represented  as  follows,  the  positive  atom,  hydrogen,  of  each 
particle  of  water  being  turned  by  the  influence  of  the  electricity  toward  the 
negative  pole,  and  the  negative  atom,  oxygen,  toward  the  positive  pole- 
Positive  pole  —  OH,   OH,   OH,   OH,   OH,   OH  —  Negative  pole. 
The  same  thing  may  be  also  illustrated  in  Fig.  72,  where  the  particles  of 
p.      (.^  water  are  supposed  to  be  spherical,  the  shaded 

portion  of  each  sphere  representing  the  hydro- 
gen  half  of  the  particle,  and  the  light  portion 
*^    ftdrKYBrft  ""    *^®  oxygen  half 

•^  B        If  the  positive  polo  is  placed  on  the  left  and 

I  the  negative  on  the  right,  oxygen  passes  off 
fbom  the  first,  and  hydrogen  from  the  last;  if 
we  reverse  the  poles,  the  order  of  the  decomposition  is  changed  alsa  It  is 
not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  when  H.  is  liberated  from.O.  at  the  nega- 
tive pole,  that  the  0.  of  that  particle  passes  over  abng  the  line  to  the  positive 
pole ;  but  the  view  taken  is,  tliat  as  soon  as  the  atom  of  oxygen  loses  its 
hydrogen,  it  combines  with  the  atom  of  hydrogen  of  the  next  particle  of 
water,  and  a  new  particle  of  water  is  reproduced.  The  oxygen  of  the  second 
particle  being  thereby  liberated,  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  next 
particle  of  water,  and  thus  the  decomposition  and  recomposition  is  continued 
on  to  the  end  of  the  series.  Resorting  again  to  symbols,  Na  1  will  repre- 
sent the  state  of  things  before  any  change  has  been  effected,  and  Ko.  2  41ie 
change  after  the  cirouit  is  complete — 

No.  1.  +  0  H,  0  H,  0  H,  0  H,  O  H  - 

No.  2.  +  0,  H  0,  H  O,  H  0,  H  0,  H  — 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  changes  described  are  not  suc- 
cessive, but  simultaneous  at  each  end  of  the  series  of  particles,  and  at  aU 
intervening  points  in  the  line  of  the  series. 

246.  Electrolysis  and  Eleetrolytes.— The  process  of  re- 
solving compounds  into  their  constituents  by  electricity  is 

QuESTiovB.— What  is  sappoaed  to  actually  occur  in  the  deoompoaitioii  of  water  ?    What 
is&IectrolyBia? 
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teimed  Electrolysis^  and  a  body  susceptible  of  such  de- 
composition is  termed  an  Electrolyte. 

No  elementary  substance  can  be  an  electrolyte ;  for  from  the  nature  of  the 
process,  compounds  alone  are  susceptible  of  electrolysia  Electrolysis  occars 
only  whilst  the  body  is  in  the  liquid  state.  The  free  mobility  of  the  particles 
which  form  the  body  undergoing  decomposition  is  a  necessary  condition-  of 
electafolysis,  since  the  operation  is  always  attended  by  a  transfer  of  the  com- 
ponent partides  of  the  electrolyte  in  opposite  directions. 

The  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity  through  the  liquid  used  in  the  oeUs 
ot  cups  of  a  galranic  circuit  depends  upon  the  decomposition  of  its  particles,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  water.  No  fluid,  therefore,  which  is  not 
an  electrolyte,  or  in  other  words,  which  is  not  capable  of  being  decomposed, 
is  suitable  for  exciting  a  battery. 

247.  Electro-ehemieal  Order  of  the  Elements.— All  the 
elementary  substances^  according  as  they  appear  at  the  posi- 
tive or  negative  poles  of  a  galvanic  circuit,  have  been  classi- 
fied into  electro-positive  and  electro-negative  substances. 

In  the  following  table  the  most  important  of  the  elements  are  arranged  in  " 
the  order  of  their  relative  negative  and  positive  properties,  the  most  intensely 
negative  element  being  placed  at  the  top  of  the  series,  and  the  most  intensely 
{Kxative  at  the  bottom : 

ELEGTBO-NEGATnrB. — Oxygen. 

Sulphur. 

Nitrogen. 

Chlorine. 

Fluorine. 

Carbon. 

Phosphorus. 

Hydrogen. 

Gold. 

Platinum. 

Mercuiy. 

Sflver. 

Copper. 

Thu 

Lead. 

Iron. 

Zina 

Sodium. 

Potassium. — Electro-posittvib.  .^'— 

QuBsnoNfl. — ^What  are  etectrolytes?  Why  can  not  an  elementary  substance  be  an  elee- 
teolyte  ?  What  conditions  are  necessary  for  electrolysis  ?  What  fluids  only  are  capable 
of  exdting  a  galvanic  battery?  How  may  the  elementazy  substances  be  classed  as  re- 
spects thdr  electrical  properties? 
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In  this  arrangement,  each  metal  is  positive  as  respects  all  that  stand  b^nre 
it,  and  negative  as  respect  those  that  succeed  it.  Oxygen  is  negative  in  every 
combination,  and  potassium  appears  to  be  uniformly  positive.  Hydrogen  is 
highly  positive  when  compared  with  oxygen  and  chlorine,  but  with  metals  it 
always  exhibits  negative  electric  energy. 

\248.  Electro-metallurgy,  or  electrotyping,  is  the  art  or 
process  of  depositing,  from  a  metallic  solution,  through 
the  agency  of  galvanic  electricity,  a  coating  or  film  of 
metal  upon  some  other  substance.* 

The  process  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  when  a  galvanic 
current  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  some  metal,  as  of 
sulphate  of  copper  (sulphuric  acid  and  oxyd  of  copper), 
decomposition  takes  place  ;  the  metal,  being  electro-posi- 
tive, attaches  itself  in  a  metallic  state  to  the  negative 
pole,  or  to  any  substance  that  may  be  attached  to  the 
negative  pole ;  while  the  oxygen,  or  other  electro-nega- 
tive element  before  in  combination  with  the  metal,  goes 
to,  and  is  deposited  on  the  positive  pole. 

In  this  way  a  medal,  a  wood-engraving,  or  a  plaster  cast^  if  attached  to  Iho 
negative  pole  of  a  battery,  and  placed  in  a  solution  of  copper  opposite  to  the 
positive  pole,  will  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  copper ;  if  the  solution  con- 
tains gold  or  silver  instead  of  copper,  the  substance  will  be  covered  with  a 
coating  of  gold  or  silver  in  the  place  of  copper. 

The  thickness  of  the  deposit,  provided  the  supply  of  the  metallic  solntioii 
be  kept  constant,  will  depend  on  the  length  of  time  the  object  is  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  battery. 

In  this  way,  a  coating  of  gold  thinner  than  the  thinnest  gold-leaf  can  be 
laid  on,  or  it  may  be  made  several  inches  or  feet  in  thickness,  if  desired. 

The  usual  arrangement  for  conducting  the  electrotype  process  is  represented 
by  Fig.  73.  It  consists  of  a  trough  of  wood,  or  an  earthen  vessel,  containing 
the  solution  of  the  metal,  the  decomposition  of  which  is  desired — ^for  example, 
sulphate  of  copper.  Two  wires,  one  connected  with  the  positive,  and  the 
other  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery,  Q,  are  extended  along  the  top  of 
the  trough,  and  supported  on  rods  of  dry  wood,  B  and  D.  Tlie  medid,  or 
other  article  to  be  coated,  is  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  negative  wire 


*  The  general  name  of  deetro-metanurgy  includes  all  the  rariona  procesMa  and  reanXts 
vbich  different  inventors  and  mann&cturers  have  designated  as  galvano-plastie,  dectro- 
plastic,  galvano-type.  electro-typing,  and  electro-plating  and  gilding. 

QuKsnoMa— What  snbstance  is  always  negative  ?  What  one  always  posltfve  ?  Defiaa 
tiectro-metallnrgy.  Upon  what  is  the  process  baaed  ?  How  is  the  thickness  of  tbe  d«« 
posit  regnlated  ?    Describe  the  arrmngement  for  eondnctlng  tbe  electrotype  ] 
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and  a  plate  of  metalUc  co|^r  to  the  end  of  Use  poBitiYO  wire.  When  l>oth 
of  these  are  immersed  in  the  liquid,  the  aoticHi  eommences — ^the  sulphate  of 
copper  is  decoD^K>sed— -the  copper  being  deposited  on  the  medal  attached 
to  the  negative  pole^  and  the  oxygen,  before  combined  with  it,  on  the  copper 
plate  attached  to  the  positive  pole^  Ibrming  oxyd  of  copper.  As  the  yritiet- 
diawal  of  the  met^  from  the  solution  goes  on,  the  oxyd  of  copper  thus  formed 

ria,  "JS, 


unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  which  is  liberated  in  the  solution,  and  forms 
sulphate  of  copper.  This  dissolving  in  the  liquid,  maintains  it  at  a  constant 
strength. 

The  sole  object  of  attaching  a  plate  of  metallic  copper  to  the  positive  pole 
is  to  thus  preserve  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  If  the 
positive  pole  had  terminated  with  a  plate  of  platinum  or  gold,  the  action 
would  have  commenced  equally  well,  but  the  oxygen  liberated  from  the  cop- 
per, through  its  vrant  of  aflfinity  to  either  the  platinum  or  the  gold,  would 
have  escaped  as  gas^  and  the  solution  gradually  becoming  weaker  from  the 
withdrawal  of  its  elements,  the  electro-plating  action  would  cease.  '  "When  the 
operator  judges  that  the  deposit  on  the  medal  is^  sufficiently  thick,  he  removes 
it  from  the  trough,  and  detaches  the  coating.  The  deposit  is  prevented  fron^ 
adhering  to  the  medal  by  rubbing  its  surfece  in  the  first  instance  with  oil,  or 
black-lead,  and  if  it  is  desired  that  any  part  of  the  surface  should  be  left  un- 
ooated,  that  poKion  is  covered  with  wax,  varnish,  or  some  other  non-con- 
ductor. 

In  this  way  a  most  perfect  reversed  copy  of  the  medal  is  obtained — ^that  is, 
the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  original  are  reversed  in  the  copy.  To 
obtain  a  fac-simile  of  the  original,  the  electrotype  oast  is  subjected  to  a  repe* 
tition  of  the  process. 

In  general,  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  mold  the  object  to  be  repro- 
duced in  wax,  or  Plaster  of  Paris.  The  surface  of  this  cast  is  then  brushed 
over  with  black-lead  to  render  it  a  conductor,  and  the  metal  deposited  directly 
"Opon  it  The  deposit  obtained  will  then  exactly  resemble  the  original  obr 
ject  ij* 
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The  pages  and  eDgrayings  in  the  book  before  the  reader  are  illustrations  of 
the  perfection  and  practical  application  of  the  electrotype  process.  The  en- 
gravings were  first  cut  upon  wood-blocks,  and  then,  in  combination  with  the 
ordinary  type,  formed  into  pages.  Oasts  of  the  whole  in  wax  were  then 
made,  and  an  electrotype  coat  of  copper  deposited  upon  them,  and  from  the 
copper  plates  so  formed  the  book  was  printed.  The  great  advantage  of  this 
is,  that  the  copper  being  harder  than  the  ordinary  type  metal,  is  more  durable, 
and  resists  the  wear  of  printing  from  its  sur&ce  for  a  longer  period. 

The  improvement  effected  by  electro-metallurgy  in  engraving  is  very  great 
When  a  copper  plate  is  engraved,  and  impressions  printed  off  from  it,  only  the 
first  few,  called  "  proof  impressions,"  possess  the  fineness  of  the  engraver's 
delineation.  The  plate  rapidly  wears  and  becomes  deteriorated.  But  by  the 
electrotype  process,  the  original  plate  can  at  once  be  multiplied  into  a  great 
many  plates  as  good  as  itself  and  an  unlimited  number  of  the  finest  imprea- 
sions  procured. 

In  this  way  the  map  plates  of  the  Ck>ast  Survey  of  the  United  States,  some 
of  which  require  the  labor  of  the  engraver  for  years,  and  cost  thousands  of 
dollars,  are  reproduced — ^the  original  plate  being  never  printed  from. 

The  metals  upon  which  an  adherent  coating  of  silver  or  gold  is  most 
readily  deposited  are  brass,  copper,  bronze,  and  German  silver.  The  articles 
to  be  plated  or  gUded  must  be  carefully  cleansed  fix}m  all  adhering  greasy 
matters  by  boiling  them  in  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and  then  rubbing  them 
with  chalk,  rotten-stone,  eta  The  articles  are  then  carefully  washed,  at- 
tached to  a  clean  copper  wire,  and  immersed  in  the  silvering  solution.  The 
deposit  is  hastened  by  keeping  the  solution  moderately  warm,  especially  at 
the  commencement  of  the  process.  The  articles,  when  plated,  have  a  dead 
white,  or  chalky  appearance^  but  by  burnishing  they  assume  the  brilliant  lus- 
ter of  polished  silver.* 

249.  Protection  of  letals  from  Corrosion.— When  two 
metals  which  are  positive  and  negative  in  their  electrical 
relations  to  each  other,  are  brought  in  contact,  a  galvanic 
action  takes  place  which  promotes  chemical  change  in  the 
positive  metal,  but  opposes  it  in  the  negative  metal. 

Thus,  when  sheets  of  zinc  and  copper  immersed  in  dilute  add  touch  each 
other,  the  zinc  ozydizes  or  rusts  more,  and  the  copper  less  rapidly,  than 

•  The  teacher,  for  experiment^  caiLhest  Illastrate  the  deposition  of  metals  by  electro- 
chemical action  in  the  folloidng  manner ; — Put  a  piece  of  silver  in  a  glass  containing  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  into  the  same  gUun  insert  a  piece  of  sine  No  change 
irHl  take  place  in  either  metal  so  long  as  they  are  kept  apart ;  but  as  soon  as  they  touch, 
the  copper  will  he  deposited  upon  the  silver,  and  if  it  he  allowed  to  remain,  the  part  im. 
mersed  will  be  completely  covered  with  copper,  which  will  adhere  so  firmly  that  mere 
rubbing  alone  will  not  remove  it. 

Qttxstionb.— How  has  the  electrotype  process  affected  the  art  of  engraving  ?  What  are 
the  peculiarities  of  the  process  of  electro-plating  and  gilding  ?  Under  what  drcomBtanoeB 
can  metals  be  protected^rom  chemical  action  ?    XUastrate  this. 
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vithoat  oonteet  Iron  n^la,  if  used  in  &8tening  copper  sheathing  to  vessel 
rost  moch  quicker  than  when  in  other  situations,  not  in  contact  with  the 
copper.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  two  metals,  in  consequence  of  the 
electricity  developed  by  their  union,  are  placed  in  opposite  electrical  condi- 
tions. The  copper,  which  is  ordinarily  positive,  is  rendered  negative  by  the 
contact  of  the  zinc^  or  iron;  it,  therefore,  is  not  only  entirely  wanting  in  at- 
traction for  the  negative  corroding  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  water,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  bodies  similarly  electrified  repel  each  other,  but  even  has  a  tendency 
to  abandon  any  oxygen  with  which  it  may  have  previously  combined.  Tlie 
ziac  and  iron,  on  the  contrary,  in  virtue  of  the  exaltation  of  their  naturaUy 
positive  condition,  combine  with  the  negative  oxygen  most  readily,  on  the 
principle  that  bodies  in  the  opposite  electrical  condition  attract  each  other. 
The  positive  metal,  therefore,  oxydizes  most  speedily,  while  the  negative 
metal  remains  uninjured. 

What  is  called  galvanizsed  iron,  is  iron  covered  entirely,  or  in  part,  with  a 
coating  of  zinc  The  galvanic  action  between  the  two  oxydizes  the  zinc^ 
but  protects  the  iron  from  rust  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  attempted  to  apply  this 
principle  to  the  protection  of  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships  (which  wastes 
ra^dly  through  the  action  of  the  oxygen  in  sea-water),  by  placing  at  inter- 
vals over  the  copper  small  strips  of  zina  The  experiment  was  tried,  and  a 
piece  of  zinc  as  large  as  a  pea  was  found  adequate  to  preserve  forty  or  fifty 
square  inches  of  copper;  and  this  wherever  it  was  placed,  whether  at  the 
top,  bottom,  or  middle  of  the  sheet,  ot  under  whatever  form  it  was  used. 
The  value  of  the  apphcation  was,  however,  neutralized  by  a  consequence 
which  had  not  been  foreseen ;  since  the  protected  copper  bottom  rapidly  ac- 
quired a  coating  of  sea-weeds  and  shell-fish,  whose  fiiction  on  the  water 
became  a  serious  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel  The  adhesion  of 
these,  under  ordinary  drcumstanoes,  is  prevented  by  the  corrosion  of  the 
copper  by  oxygen,  and  by  the  poisonous  action  of  the  compounds  of  copper 
and  oxygen  which  are  thereby  formed. 

The  principle,  however,  has  been  applied  with  success  for  the  protection 
of  iron  pans  used  m  evaporating  sea-water,  and  in  other  similar  apparatus. 

QDnT[Oirs.—Hoif  is  this  action  accoanted  for?  What  is  galvanieed  iron?  What 
VtweAiaX  application  of  this  pzindpla  was  attempted  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  ? 
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That  department  of  Chemistry  wMch  treats  of  inor- 
ganic, or  unorganized  bodies^  is  termed  Inorganic  Cbem* 
istry. 

It  includes  the  doctrines  of  affinity,  the  laws  of  combi- 
nation, the  chemical  history  of  the  elementary  bodies,  and 
of  those  compounds  of  the  elements  which  are  not  the  pro- 
duct, either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  living,  organized  bodies. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE  GENEBAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

250.  Elements. — A  chemical  element  is  a  material  sub- 
stance not  yet  analyzed  or  taken  apart — not  yet  resolved 
by  any  process  into  two  or  more  bodies  differing  from 
itself. 

No  one  substance  within  the  reach  of  man  is,  however,  positivdy  known  to 
be  elementary ;  and  the  student  should  distinctly  imderstand,  that  it  caa  not 
rightly  be  inferred,  because  a  body  has  not  yet  by  any  known  process  "been 
decomposed,  that  it  never  will  be. 

251.  Number  of  the  Elements.— Thenumberof  elements 
at  present/%Ky  recognized  by  chemists  is  sixty-two.  Of 
these  only  twenty-nine  were  known  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.* 

*  This  fact  will  illustrate  to  the  general  student  one  great  feature  in  the  progress  of 
modem  chemistry ;  but  to  the  chemist,  the  discovery  of  thirty-three  new  elementary 

QuBSTiONB.— What  is  inorganic  chemistry  ?  What  is  a  chemical  element  ?  Is  any  sab- 
«taace  positiTely  known  to  be  elementary  ?    What  is  the  number  of  the  elements  ? 
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252:  Classification  of  tlie  Elemfnts^— The  elements  are 
usually  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  metallic  and 
non-metallic  substances,  or  the  Hetals  and  the  Metalloids. 
The  substances  comprised  in  the  first  class  are  the  more 
numerous,  but  those  in  the  latter  are  the  more  abundantly 
distributed.* 

Of  the  sixtj-two  elements,  five  are  gasee^  ytz^  oxygen,  hydrogezi,  mtrogen, 
chlorine^  and  fluorine ;  two  are  simple  liquids,  mercury  and  bromine;  the  re- 
mainder are  solids,  at  common  temperatures.  Only  fourteen  of  the  elements 
are  c^  common  occurrence,  and  of  tiiese  the  great  mass  of  the  earth,  with  its 
atmosphere  and  water,  are  composed.  The  remainder  occur  only  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities,  and  fully  one  third  of  the  whole  number  are  so 
rare  as  not  to  admit  of  any  useful  api^oation. 

A  very  few  only  of  the  elements  are  found  naturally  In  a  free  or  unoom- 
hined  state ;  of  such  we  may  mention  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  existing  in  the 
atmosphere ;  sulphur,  carbon,  and  a  few  of  the  metals^  as  gold,  platinum, 
copper,  etc.,  distributed  throughout  the  earth.    The  minority  exist  only  in 


botiaiimpUeB  an  amonnt  of  laborloiui  and  protneted  reseftrch,  praoedisg  and  folloirlng 
each  disoovery,  of  vhich  words  can  eaarej  U>  the  uninitiated  no  adequate  idea. 

*  The  alchemists  regarded  the  metals,  the  only  elementary  bodies  with  which  they  were 
acquainted,  as  compound  substances.  The  baser  metals,  as  lead,  iron,  copper,  etc,  they 
believed  to  contain  the  same  elements  as  gold,  from  which  they  differed  on  account  of 
their  aaaooiatlon  with  imparities ;  these  imparities  being  separated,  it  was  imagined  that 
gold  woold  remain. 

The  problem,  known  as  the  "  transmntation  of  metals,**  which  they  aon^tto  soItv,  and 
labored  for  centuries  to  effect,  was  not  to  generate  or  create  metals,  but  to  change  the 
proportion  of  the  elementary  substances  which  composed  them.  "  For  a  eentnry  or 
more,**  says  Professor  Faraday,  in  a  recent  lecture,  "  it  has  been  the  custom  to  spurn  the 
doctrines  of  the  alchemists  as  devoid  even  of  the  semblance  of  philosophic  truth.  The 
time  has,  however,  past  for  this  opinion  to  be  maintained,  and  within  the  last  few  years  a 
series  of  manifestations  have  been  noticed  which  go  &r  to  vindicate  many  of  their  opinimuk** 
At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science  in  1861,  M.  Damaa 
and  Professor  Faraday  both  avowed  their  belief  in  the  possibility  of  transmutation,  and 
the  latter  stated  that  he  had  even  experimented  with  a  view  of  prodadng  this  retail, 
and  should  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  that  chemists  ex- 
pect transmutation  will  be  effected  hi  exactly  the  sense  of  the  old  akhemieal  philosophy. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  lead  can  be  converted  into  silver,  or  copper  Into  gold.  M.  D*- 
mas  suggests  that  the  first  saccessful  transmutetion  as  regards  metals  wUl  be  to  eifeet  a 
change  of  physical  state  merely,  without  touching  chemieal  eompoeltion;  thna,  already 
ve  have  carbon,  which,  as  the  diamond  and  as  eharcoal,  manifests  two  widely  different 
states.  Sulphur  also  assumes  two  forms,  as  also  phosphorns,  silicon,  and  boron.  Then 
vhy  not  a  metal? 

Within  a  very  recent  period  (18SD,  a  series  of  experiments  have  been  puWlshed  by  Dr. 
Draper  of  New  York,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  silver  is  capable  of  transmutation  inte 
another  metal,  possessing  some  of  the  properties  and  eharacteristtcs  of  gold.    **  It  is  hard 


Qui0nox8.~Into  what  two  great  classes  are  the  elements  usaally  divided  t  How  many 
iditop  etanents  are  gaseous?  How  many  liquid  ?  How  are  the  elements  distributed  in 
nature?   In  what  oondition  are  they  generally  found? 
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combinatioii  with  each  other,  and  m  this  condition  they  are  so  completely  dis- 
guised as  to  manifest  few  or  none  of  their  characteristic  properties. 

253.  Compound  Bodies. — All  compound  bodies  are  formed 
by  the  chemical  union  of  two  or  more  of  the  elementary 
substances. 

The  compounds  so  resulting  are,  as  might  be  supposed,  almost  innumer* 
able,  and  the  progress  of  research  is  continually  adding  to  their  number. 
Many  of  the  compounds  artificially  formed  by  chemical  action  have  no  exist- 
ence in  nature.  Some  of  them  are  of  eminent  utility  to  man,  while  others 
possess  properties  of  a  strange  and  feailhl  character.  Happily,  however,  the' 
miy'ority  of  those  compounds  which  are  especially  deleterious  are,  by  the  dif- 
ficulty and  expense  of  their  preparation,  placed  £»  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
majority  of  mankind. 

254.  Cause  of  Chemioal  Combination i— In  the  early  days 
of  chemistry,  chemical  combination  between  difibrent  substances  was  supposed 
to  take  place  through  the  agency  and  guidance  of  some  spiritual  or  super- 
natural power  which  invested,  or  dwelt  in  every  form  of  matter,  both  ani- 
mate and  inanimate.  The  popular  names  of  many  chemical  substances  at  the 
present  time,  such  as  epirU  oftviney  spirit  ofniire,  etc,  are  evidences  of  the 
former  general  credence  in  this  doctrine.  Stabl,  a  noted  chemist  who  died  in 
1685,  taught  that  chemical  combination  proceeded  fh>m  an  approximation  of 
the  combining  parts,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  wedges.  Modem  chem- 
istry explains  chemical  combination  between  different  substances,  as  occur- 
ring through  the  agency  of  an  attractive  force^  acting  only  between  the  atoms, 
or  molecules  of  dissimilar  substances,  and  only  at  insensible  distances.  This 
force,  to  distinguish  it  fix>m  other  forms  of  attraction,  is  termed  affinity.    To 

to  think,**  Mji  Sir  David  Brewster,  **  that  the  so-caUed  elements  are  tmlf  dmple.  Th« 
instinct  of  hamanltj  revolts  against  helieving  that  the  Maker  has  departed  from  his 
vonted  rtmplicity  of  procedure  in  this  one  part  of  creation,  and  flung  such  a  number  of 
unchangeable  elements  from  his  immediate  hand.  Many  thoughtful  and  ingenuous  men, 
indeed,  have  frankly  supposed  that  it  vere  more  like  the  nature  of  Deity,  as  shown  by 
his  interpreted  works,  to  pour  forth  the  anreckonable  variety  of  things  from  the  bosom 
of  one  or  two  principles.  Thales  and  the  Gi^k  physicists,  Roger  Bacon,  Stahl,  Lavoi- 
sier, Sir  H.  Davy,  and  Beraelius,  have  aU  ^jnen  more  or  less  expression  to  this  idea.  The 
greatest  question  in  chemistry,  or  in  plain^. earnest,  the  one  question  of  the  age  then,  is 
precisely  this:— What  is  the  interior  nature  of  these  elements  ?  Science  bids  us  ask,  and 
perhaps  nature  Is  reedy  to  answer  it ;  but  what  shall  be  done,  since  no  analytical  power 
can  move  one  of  those  steadfast  natures  from  its  propriety  ?  Let  synthesis  be  tried  if 
analysis  has  failed ;  synthesis  has  never  been  tried.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  all  the  present  elements  are  eqnl-distant  from  simplicity,  and  all  equally  compound, 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  tiie.  unanimous  testimony  of  chemical  analogy.  Th^r  case  is  ex- 
actly like  that  of  potassa,  soda,  lime,  and  their  congeners,  before  the  discovery  of  potas- 
dnm ;— that  is  to  say,  potassa  once  discovered  to  be  metallic  oxyd,  all  the  rest  were  clearly 
metallic  oxyds  too,  as  experiment  was  not  long  of  showing.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  secret 
of  one  of  these  silent,  tantalising  elements  be  discovered,  the  secret  of  them  all  is  out** 

QvESTioirs. — How  are  compound  bodies  formed  ?  Do  all  the  compounds  known  to  lh« 
chemist  exist  in  nature?  How  did  the  early  chemists  esq^Uin  chemioal  combioatioiif 
How  does  modem  chemistry  explain  it  ? 
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the  question  "What  is  the  attractive  force  thus  designated?"  no  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  given.    There  are^  however,  some  reasons  for  supposing  it  to 
.    be  a  modification  of  electrical  force. 

255.  Characters  of  Chemical  Affinity.— Chemical  af- 
finity is  distinguished  from  all  other  kinds  of  attractive 
forces  which  act  at  minute  distances,  by  certain  peculiar 
characteristics.     These  are  briefly  as  follows  : — 

I.  It  is  exerted  within  its  own  limits  with  intense  en- 
eigy,  but  beyond  those  limits  it  is  entirely  powerless. 

An  ircm  wire  which  will  suppcnrt  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds  without 
breaking,  will  in  a  few  minutes  yield  to  the  almost  noiseless  action  of  a  mix- 
tore  of  sulphuric  add  and  water.  The  tenacious  metal  will  dissolve — particle 
by  particle  will  be  detached  from  the  iron — and  in  the  dear  liquid  which  re- 
salts,  no  vestige  of  the  structure  of  the  metal  will  remain.  It  is  rarely  possi- 
ble by  minute  subdivision  to  cause  the  particles  of  different  substances  to 
approxunate  sufficiently  near  to  produce  chemical  action*  Tartaric  acid  and 
carbonate  of  soda  may  be  incorporated  by  grinding  for  hours  in  a  mortar, 
but  they  will  not  act  chemically  upon  each -other.  IfJ  however,  we  add  a 
portion  of  water,  which  dissolves  the  particles  of  both  and  allows  them  mu- 
tually to  approadi  doser,  a  chemical  union,  accompanied  by  an  effervescence, 
immediately  takes  place. 

The  amount  of  power  or  work  produced  by  the  action  of  chemical  affinity 
ia  in  general  very  great,  and  in  some  instances  we  may  approximately  meas- 
ure and  compare  it  with  other  forces.  For  example,  coal  bums  and  produces 
heat  solely  in  consequence  of  the  affinity,  or  attractive  force,  which  causes 
partides  of  oxygen  in  the  au:  to  unite  With  partides  of  coal.  Now,  a  pound 
of  the  purest  coal,  burned  under  the  proper  circumstances,  and  its  resulting 
heat  applied  to  the  production  of  steam,  will  generate  a  power  capable  of 
lifting  a  weight  of  100  pounds  to  a  height  of  20  miles,  or  1  pound  2,000  miles. 
This  result,  therefore,  is  a  measure  of  the  chemical  force  of  affinity  which 
operates  between  the  particles  of  a  pound  of  coal  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
that  unites  with  theuL 

II.  It  is  only  exerted  between  dissimilar  substances. 

No  manifestations  of  this  force  can  take  place  between  two  pieces  of  iron, 
two  pieces  of  copper,  or  two  pieces  of  sulphur ;  but  between  sulphur  and 
eo{^r,  or  sulphur  and  iron,  chemicsd  action  of  the  most  energetic  kind  may 
occur. 

Were  there  but  one  kind  of  matter  in  the  universe,  the  fbrce  of  affinity 
oonld  not  exist ;  no  chemical  action  could  take  place,  and  the  science  of 
chemistry  would  be  unknown. 

Qvnnoirs.— What  do  we  know  of  the  nature  of  affinity  ?  State  and  illustrate  the  first 
ebarfteteristic  of  af&nity  ?  What  is  said  of  the  amount  of  work,  or  power  which  chemical 
affinity  is  capable  of  prodadngf  <Hve  an  illaafcration.  State  and  Olnstrate  the  second 
charaeteriBtie  of  affinity. 
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III.  Generally  speaikiBg,  tlie  greater  tlie  difference  in 
the  properties  of  bodies,  the  greater  is  their  tendency  to 
enter  into  chemical  combination.  Between  bodies  of  a 
similar  character,  the  tendency  to  union  is  feeble. 

lY.  Chemical  affinity  occasions  an  entire  change  in  the 
properties  of  the  substances  acted  upon. 

This  change  is  most  remarkable^  and  is  of  such  a  character  as  could  not 
be  predicted  from  any  acquaintance  with  the  substances  m  a  separate  condi- 
tion. Thus,  if  we  dissolve  copper  in  sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  a  blue,  semi- 
transparent  substance ;  while  iron  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yields  a  light 
green  product. 

Although  in  a  combination,  the  properties  of  the  oonstituents  are  changed, 
and,  as  fisur  as  orduiary  observation  is  concerned,  are  destroyed,  yet  they  really 
exist  in  the  coix^x>und,  and  can  be  again  reproduced  by  restoring  the  com- 
bining elements  to  their  original  condition. 

V.  The  power  of  affinity  is  exerted  between  different 
kinds  of  matter  with  different,  but  definite  degrees  of 
force. 

Nitric  acid,  for  example,  will  combine  with  and  dissolve  most  of  the  metals^ 
as  silver,  mercury,  copper,  and  lead;  but  it  unites  with  them  with  very  di^ 
ferent  degrees  of  intensity.  With  silver  the  combination  is  less  powerfiil  than 
with  mercury,  less  so  with  mercury  than  with  copper,  and  with  copper  less 
again  than  with  lead.*  Indeed,  the  different  elements  may  be  arranged  in 
tables,  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  by  their  order  the  degree  of  affinity  which 
they  respectively  have  for  some  particular  element. 


*  The  diffsrenoe  in  the  strengtii  of  the  affinity  exlst- 
FiG.  74.  ing  between  different  sabetances  may  be  easily  illus- 

trated by  the  following  experiment: — ^Disaolve  a  lew 
crystals  of  acetate  of  lead  {mgar  of  lead)  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  fill  a  pbial  with  the  solution.  If 
a  piece  of  zinc  be  now  suspended  in  the  liquid,  it  will, 
alter  a  little  time,  become  coyered  with  a  gray  coating, 
from  which  brilliant  metallic  qtangles  will  graduaUy 
■hoot  forth  (see  Hg.  74)  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
tree.  These  are  pure  lead,  and  the  phenomenon  la  flb- 
miUarly  known  as  the  lead  tree.  The  effect  thus  pro- 
duced is  due  to  the  superior  affinity  of  the  zinc  for  the 
acetic  acid  combined  with  the  lead,  which  causes  the 
two  metals  to  interchange  places— t*.  e.,  the  zinc  combin- 
ing with  the  acid  and  entering  into  solution,  and  the  lead 
being  deposited  in  a  metallic  state,  in  place  of  the  BiQC^ 
If  the  action  be  kept  up  sufficiently  long,  every  particle  of  lead  may  be  in  this  way  with- 
drawn from  the  liquid. 


QusinoK&— What  is  the  third  charaeteristio  of  affinity  f    What  is  the  fourth  f    nias- 
tratethifi.    Is  the  force  of  ai&nity  always  uniform?    How  may  this  be  shown? 
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YI.  Howevef  much  the  properties  and  form  of  bodies 
may  be  changed  by  the  action  of  chemical  affinity^  no  de^ 
fitraction  of  matter  ever  ensaes-r-the  weight  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  combiaation  being  always  exactly  equal  to  that 
of  the  component  elements  before  combination. 

By  means  of  a  simple  experiment  it  may  be  shown  that  eyen  although  a 
sabstanoe  may,  through  the  action  of  chemical  afi&nity,  vanish  fix>m  our  sight, 
it  stili  oontinaes  to  exist  as  a  gas  which  has  the  same  weight  as  the  visible 
solid  which  furnished  it  Into  a  glass  flask,  A,  Fig.  75,  of  aboot  250  cubic 
inches  caipsiaty,  which  is  provided  with  a  brass  cap  and  stop-cock,  10  or  11 
grains  of  gun-cotton  are  introduced.  The  air  in  the  flask  is  then  completely 
exhausted  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  flask  weighed.  The  cotton  is 
then  ignited  by  means  of  two  wires,  a  and  &,  proceeding  from  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery, and  passing  through  the  cap  of  the  flask.  -pia,  15. 
Oa  the  transmission  of  a  voltaic  current,  the  _ 
cotton  entirely  disappears  with  a  brilliant  T  ^ 
flash,  hut  the  flask,  if  weighed  again,  will  be 
found  to  be  as  heavy  as  before  the  cotton  was 
fired. 

VII.  Chemical  combination  of 
substances  may  either  occur  in- 
stantly on  mixture,  or  may  be  in- 
definitely postponed  until  some 
other  force,  as  heat,  for  example, 
produces  a  commencement  of  the 
action. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  chemical  ac- 
tion wifl  not  commence  spcmtaneously.  A  heap  of  charcoal  will  remain  un- 
altered in  the  air  for  years ;  but  if  a  few  pieces  be  made  red  hot  and  then 
thrown  upon  the  heap,  chemical  combination  between  the  charcoal  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  is  commenced  by  the  heatg  and  continues  until  the  wliole, 
mass  is  burned.  In  other  instances  chemical  action  commenpes  without  the 
application  of  any  extraneous  force.  Phosphorus  begins  to  bum  slowly  the 
instant  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  speedily  btirsts  mto  a  flame. 

Ca-tary-sis.— The  jneie  presence  of  a  third  body  yriSL 
sometimes  awaken  or  excite  the  force  of  affinity  between 


QuwnoirB. — ^Is  matter  in  ite  ehangw  eooMquent  on  the  Mtkm  of  ftfllnlty  ever  de- 
ikrofed  ?  What  experiment  illOBtratee  this  ?  Under  what  varying  cinmmstanoee  wiU 
chemical  combination  take  place?  WiU  chenUcal  action  between  different  sabstaneea 
SBDerally  commence  flpontaneooBly  ?    nioBtrate  this.    What  is  catalyais  ? 
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two  other  bodies  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  cause  their 
union — ^without  itself  undergoing  any  alteration,  either 
mechanical  or  chemical  Such  an  action  is  termed  (7a- 
talysia.  It  is  also  sometimes  called  the  action  of  pres- 
tnce. 

Phenomena  of  this  character  are  the  most  curious,  and,  m  some  respects^ . 
the  most  difficult  of  explanation  of  anj  in  chemistry.  A  ^miliar  example  of 
this  action  is  afforded  us  in  the  case  of  yeasty  a  most  minute  particle  of  which 
is  able  to  excite  fermentation  in  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  in  solution.  Other 
examples  will  be  noticed  in  the  progress  of  this  work. 

Nascent  State  • — Chemists  have  long  recognized  the  fitct,  that  bodiefl^ 
when  in  the  act  of  liberation,  or  separation  from  other  substances,  display 
iar  more  energetic  affinities  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  This  con- 
dition is  termed  the  nascent  (from  the  Latin  ftascorj  to  be  bom^)  state. 
Thus,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases,  under  ordinaiy  ciicumstances,  do  not 
unite  if  mingled  in  the  same  vessel;  but  when  these  two  gases  are  set  free 
at  the  same  time  from  the  decomposition  of  some  substance,  they  readily 
combine. 

VIII.  Chemical  compounds  may  be  formed  either  by  the 
direct  union  of  their  ingredients^  or  by  the  displacement 
of  one  substance  by  a  different  one  in  a  compound  pre- 
viously formed. 

IX.  Whenever  the  elements  unite  directly  with  each 
other,  heat  is  generally  evolved,  and  in  many  instances, 
light  also ;  the  amount  of  each  being  proportioned  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  action. 

266.  Laws  of  Chemical  Combinations i — ^It  might  natursdly 
be  supposed  that  chemical  combination  between  the  various  elementary  sub- 
stances would  take  place  in  all  proportions  indifferently,  in  the  same  manner 
as  unlike  particles  of  matter  can  be  mingled  together  mechanically.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  but  the  relative  proportions  in  which  different  ele- 
ments unite  is  determined  by  fixed  laws.* 


*  It  riionld  be  here  remarked,  that  the  views  adopted  in  this  work  are  fhoee  of  Ber- 
seliua,  MitecheiUch,  Dumas,  Hayes,  and  most  of  the  leading  chemists  of  the  day— viz. 
that  all  miztores  of  gases  with  gases,  liquids  with  liquids,  and  all  solutions  pn^;>er^  of 
solids  in  Uquids,  are  not  chemical  oombinationa,  unless  they  take  place  in  definite  propor- 
tions.    Apparent  eombination  in  indefinite  proportions,  as  of  alcohol  with  water,  may  be 


QramoiffB.— What  Is  understood  by  the  nascent  state?  In  what  two  ways  may 
cthemical  compounds  be  formed  f  What  phenomena  of  heat  and  light  attend  chutnical. 
eombinations?  Do  substances  enter  into  oomUnmtiott  in  all  proportioBS?  Enumerate 
the  laws  which  regulate  oheminal  combination. 
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These  laws,  which  are  three  m  number,  regulate  the  mode  of  combination 
of  every  known  chemical  compound,  and  are  usually  called  the  Law  of 
Definite  Proportions,  the  Law  of  Multiple  Proportions,  and  the  Lawof  EquiT- 
alent  Proportions. 

257.  law  of  Definite  Proportions.— In  every  chemical 
compound  the  nature  and  proportion  of  its  couBtituent 
elements  are  fixed,  definite  and  mvariable. 

For  instance,  100  parts  of  water  contain  88*89  of  oxygen  and  11 'll  hydro- 
gen. It  matters  not  in  what  condition  the  water  may  exist — in  springs,  or 
in  the  ocean,  in  the  form  of  ice,  dew,  doud,  or  steam,  its  composition  is  uni- 
form and  certain.  When  artificially  prepared,  by  causing  the  gas  hydrogen 
to  unite  chemically  with  the  gas  oxygen,  the  same  proportions  are  required, 
that  is,  11*11  grains,  ounces,  or  pounds  of  hydrogen  must  be  taken  for  every 
88*89  grains,  ounces,  or  pounds  of  oxygea  If  either  one  of  the  constituents 
he  in  excess,  combination  will  still  take  place,  but  the  excess  will  be  rejected. 
So  also  in  the  case  of  other  simple  compounds.  A  piece  of  flint,  or  of  dear 
quartz  crystal,  come  from  whatever  source  it  may,  yields  in  every  100  parts^ 
48*2  of  the  element  silicon,  and  51*8  of  oxygen. 

The  law  of  definite  proportions  may  be  proved  in  two  ways:  firsts  by 
analysis,  that  is,  by  taking  the  compound  apart  and  comparing  the  products 
of  decomposition;  and,  secondly,  by  synthesis,  that  is,  by  uniting  the  elements 
in  definite  proportions  to  form  the  required  compound. 

Although  of  great  simplicity,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  fundamental  prind- 
ples  upon  which  modem  chemistry,  as  an  exact  science,  rests.  It  enters  into 
an  the  practical  applications  of  chemistry  to  the  arts,  and  is  relied  upon  by 
the  analyist  as  a  means  of  verifying  and  classifying  his  results.  It  also  en- 
ables us  to  draw  a  broad  and  dear  distinction  between  a  mechanical  mixture 
and  a  chemical  combination ;  between  the  force  of  afi&nity  and  the  force  of 
adhesion,  which  produces  the  solution  of  solids  in  liquids. 

258.  Law  of  Multiple  Proportions . — ^It  firequently  happens 
that  one  elementary  substance  will  unite  with  another  in  more  than  one  pro- 
portion. The  compounds  so  obtamed  differ  greatly  in  their  properties,  but 
still  preserve  a  simple  relation  to  each  other.  The  law  which  governs  these 
relations,  and  which  is  known  as  the  law  of  multiple  proportions,  may  be 
stated  as  follows : — 

If  the  elements  A  and  B  unite  together  in  more  pro- 
portions than  one,  the  several  quantities  of  B,  which  unite 


expisined  hj  soppoainfc  that  definite  oombination  takes  place  betireen  limited  qnantitieB 
of  the  combining  BubstAnceB,  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  the  componnd  thus  formed  is 
aflenraid  mechanically  mixed  with  the  excess  of  either  of  the  constituents. 

Qin«Tioir&— State  the  law  of  definite  proportionsL    What  are  illnstratlons  f    How  xoay 
fiiis  law  te  proved?   What  is  its  pnetioal  vslae  f   What  is  the  law  of  multiple  propor- 
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with  the  same  quantity  of  A^  will  bear  a  very  simple  rela- 
tion  to  each  other. 

Thus  we  may  have  a  series  of  compounds  like  the  following: — ^A+B; 
A+2  B ;  A+3  B ;  A-f-i  B  j  A+5  B,  etc,  in  which  one  part  of  the  element  A 
nnites  respectively  with  one,  two,  three,  four  aiid  five  parts  of  B,  to  form 
five  different  compounds,  each  possessing  different  properties.  Such  a  Bimple 
series  represents  the  five  different  compounds  wliich  nitrogen  fixms  with 
oxygen — one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  parts  (by  weight)  of  oxygen  uniting 
with  one  part  of  nitrogen.  In  some  instances  the  relation  is  less  simple,  one 
or  two  proportions  of  one  element  combining  with  3,  5,  *?,  etc^  of  another — ^the 
law  simply  requiring  that  the  proportionals  shall  all  be  multiples  of  the  small- 
est»    Thus^  compounds  represented  by  the  following  formulas  may  exist : — 

2  A+3  B:  2  A+6  B;  2  A+t  B,  etc. 

In  this  li  is  considered  as  the  smallest  combining  proportional  of  B, 

259.  Law  of  Equivalent  Proportions.— When  an  ele* 
mentary  body  (A)  unites  with  other  bodies  (B,  0,  D,  etc.), 
the  proportions  in  which  B,  C  and  D  unite  with  A,  will 
represent  in  numbers  the  proportions  in  which  they  will 
unite  among  themselves^  in  case  such  imion  takes  place  ; 
in  other  words,  the  fixed  proportions  in  which  the  ele- 
ments unite  among  themselves^  may  be  represented  nu- 
merically. 

Oxygen  is  an  element  that  fi)rms  at  least  one  definite  compound  with  every 
other  elementary  substance,  with  a  single  exception.  United  with  hydrogen 
it  forms  water,  and  100  parts  of  water,  as  before  stated,  contain  88-89  parts 
of  ox3rgen  and  11*11  hydrogen.  United  with  the  element  calcium,  it  forma 
lime,  and  100  parts  of  pure  lime,  if  exammed,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  28*53 
parts  of  oxygen  and  71*42  of  calcium.  In  like  manner  100  parts  of  potash 
contain  17*02  of  oxygen  and  82*98  of  the  element  potassium.  It  will  be 
apparent,  from  these  illustrations,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  not  the  same 
in  its  compounds  with  the  different  elements,  and  the  inquiry  next  arises^ 
does  any  constant  relation  exist  between  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  the 
proportions  of  the  difi'etent  elements  which  unite  with  it  to  form  compounds? 
The  existence  of  aadb.  a  relation  may  be  shown  in  the  following  manner  :— 
Having  ascertaihed  the  proportions  in  100  parts  of  the  various  compounds 
which  each  elementary  body  forms  when  it  combines  with  oxygen,  determine 
by  calculation  the  proportion  in  which  each  element  unites  with  the  same 
fixed  quantity  of  oxygen,  as  8  parts,  for  example.  A  series  of  proportional 
numbers  will  thus  be  obtained,  which  will  represent  the  ratios  in  whidi 


'   Qmvnmn.— nimtfttte  the  lair  of  midtiple  proporttoiM.    Wh*t  is  the  Uir  of  etpAH^ 
lontproportioiur    How  is  the  law  of  equivalent  proportioiui  demonttrated  f 
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each  of  the  elements  combines  with  oxygen.     Por  example,  m  the  cose  of 
water,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  each  8  parts  of  oxygen,  I  part  of  hydrogen  ia 


For  88*89  (the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  100  parts  of  water)  :  11 '11  (the  quan- 
tily  (^hydrogen) : :  8:1. 

So  also  in  lime,  for  each  8  parts  of  oxygen,  20  of  the  element  calcium  aro 
present. 

For  28-58  :  11-4:2  : :  8  :  20. 

And  in  potash,  for  every  8  of  oxygen  there  are  39  of  potaasinm. 
,  ibr  11-02  :  82-96  : :  8  :  39. 

In  like  manner  it  has,  by  carefol  and  laborious  inTCStigation,  been  shown 
that  the  proportions  which  exist  between  oxygen  and  the  other  elemiMits  in 
their  respective  combinations^  are  capable  of  being  represented  numerically. 
Thus,  8  parts  of  oxygen  unite  with  14  of  nitrogen,  16  of  sulphur,  6  of  carbon, 
28  of  iron,  32  of  copper,  100  of  mercury,  104  of  lead,  108  of  silver,  and 
soon. 

But  further  experiments  have  led  to  the  very  remarkable  discovery,  (hat 
ihese  numbers  not  only  rtpreseni  the  guantUies  of  i?ie  differeiU  eleTnenis  which 
ifiufe  with  8  parts  ofoxygeOj  but  they  also  indicaie  the  simplest  proportions  in 
which  the  different  elements  can  unite  with  each  other. 

For  example,  not  only  does  1  part,  by  weight,  of  hydrogen,  16  of  sulphur, 
28  of  iron,  and  100  of  mercury,  severally  unite  with  8  parts  of  oxygen,  but  1 
part  of  hydrogen  unites  to  form  a  compound  with  16  parts  of  sulphur,  and  16 
of  sulphur  in  turn  unites  to  form  different  compounds  with  28  parts  of  iron  and 
100  of  mercury,  or  39  of  potassium. 

260.  Law  of  Substitution! — It  very  often  happens  also,  that  through 
tiie  varying  force  of  affiinity,  one  element  is  able  to  expel  and  replace  an- 
other in  a  compound  previously  formed.  Wlien  such  a  substitution  takes 
place,  it  always  happens  in  the  quantities  indicated  by  their  proportional 
numbers. 

This  principle  may  be  illustrated  as  follows : — ^In  mercantile  transactions, 
100  dollars  in  money  will  purchase  6  ounces  of  gold,  or  12  ounces  of  platinum, 
or  100  ounces  of  ralver,  or  1,500  ounces  of  mercury ;  consequently,  6  ounces  of 
gold  have  the  same  commercial  value  as  12  ounces  of  platinum,  or  100  ounces 
of  ffilver,  eta  The  same  principle  holds  good  in  chemistry :  28  ounces,  or  28 
parts  of  any  other  denomination  by  weight,  of  iron,  100  of  mercury,  108  of 
sQver,  or  one  of  hydrogen,  combine  with  8  of  oxygen.  Accordingly  28  ounces 
of  iron  have  same  chemical  value  as  100  ounces  of  mercury,  108  of  silver,  or 
1  ounce  of  hydrogen. — Stockhardt. 

261,  Chemical  Equivalenls.  — The  proportions,  or 
qaantities  by  weight,  in  which  different  substances  unite 

Qvx8nOKS.>-What  remarkable  fact  has  been  asoertalned  respecting  the  proportion  of 
the  elements  which  combine  with  oxygen  r  What  are  examples?  What  Is  understood 
by  the  law  of  nibsttttttionflr  How  is  thii  lUustaratedr  What  ia  the  meaning  of  ehamical 
eqaivslentst 
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to  form  definite  chemical  compounds,  are  called  Chemical 
Equivalents  (from  cequus,  equal,  and  valor,  value).  They 
are  also  sometimes  designated  as  combining,  or  equivalent 
weights.  The  numbers  representing  or  expressing  these 
proportions  are  termed  equivalent  numbers. 

Thus,  by  1  equivalent  of  oxygen  is  to  be  understood  8  parts  of  it  by 
TV  eight;  by  1  equivalent  of  iron,  28  parts  by  weight ;  by  1  equivalent  of  mer- 
cury, 100  parts  by  weight. 

It  will  be  readily  observed  that  the  numbers  used  to  designate  equivalraite 
merely  express  the  rdaiive  quantities  of  the  substances  they  represent ;  itia 
therefore  a  matter  of  little  consequence  what  numbers  are  employed  to  exr 
press  them,  provided  the  relations  between  them  are  strictly  observed.  Thus 
we  may  represent  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  (which  is  the  smallest  of  all 
the  equivalent  numbers)  by  100,  or  1,000  as  well  as  by  1,  provided  all  the 
other  equivalent  numbers  are  multiplied  in  an  equal  ratio ;  or  hydrogen  may 
be  represented  by  .01  or  .001,  if  all  the  other  numbers  are  equally  re- 
duced. If  hydrogen  were  represented  by  100,  oxygen  would  be  800,  and 
iron  2,800.  Or  if  hydrogen  were  0*01,  oxygen  would  be  0*08,  and  iron  0*28. 
It  is  the  ratio,  or  relative  proportion,  which  gives  value  to  these  numbers. 

In  England  and  the  United  States,  the  combining  number  of  hydrogen  is 
made  the  unit  of  comparison.  The  reason  why  this  element  is  selected  is  be- 
cause it  combines  with  oxygen  and  other  elements  in  a  smaller  proportion  by 
weight  than  any  other  known  substance,  and  the  numbers  representing  the 
combining  proportions  of  all  the  other  elements,  may  also,  with  few  excep- 
tions, and  without  material  error,  bo  taken  as  multiples  by  whole  niunbers  of 
the  equivalent  of  hydrogen.  The  equivalent  number  of  hydrogen  in  this 
scale  is  1,  and  as  one  part  of  hydrogen  is  united  in  water  with  exactly  8 
parts  of  oxygen,  the  equivalent  number  for  oxygen  is  8. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  most  chemists  make  oxygen  the  unit  of  com- 
parison, and  assume  its  equivalent  number  to  be  100 :  the  equivalent  number 
of  hydrogen  will  be,  therefore,  8  times  less,  or  12*5,  and  the  equivalent  num^- 
bers  of  the  other  elements,  calculated  accordmg  to  the  hydrogen  soale^  will 
also  be  changed  proportionally. 

In  the  following  table  the  elementary  substances  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
with  the  symbols  used  by  chemists  to  designate  them  affixed  to  each.  The 
numbers  representing  their  equivalent  or  combining  proportions,  calcolaled 
according  to  the  hydrogen  scale,  are  placed  opposite  to  each  element,* 


*  The  numbers  on  the  hydrogen  scale  will  be  adopted  in  this  work,  and,  generally 
speaking,  ftactional  quantities  will  be  omitted. 

QUEsnoNB.— What  of  equivalent  numbers?  May  the  numbers  expressing  equivalents 
be  varied  and  changed?  On  what  principle?  Whzi  is  the  unit  of  the  scale  adopted  in 
England  and  the  United  States  for  indicating  the  numerical  relations  of  the  equivalents? 
Why  is  hydrogen  adopted  ?    What  is  the  unit  adopted  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe  ? 
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The  names  of  the  elements  which  from  their  rarity  may  be  regarded  as  mi- 
important)  are  given  in  Italics. 

TABLB  OF  THE  ELEMSNTABT  SUBgTANCES,  WITH  THEIB  EQUIYALEKTS  AND 

8YMB0L& 


Symbol.     H— 1, 


Alnminam , 

Antimony  (Stibium). 

Arsenia 

Buium. 

ffismtith 

fioron 

Bromine 

Cadmium. 

Caleium 

Carbon 

Cerium, 

Chlorine 

Chromium 


Cobalt.. 

Copper 

Dub/mium. 

Jsrbtvnif 

Fluorine. 

Giucimuin. 

Crold  (Anrum) . . . . 

Hydrogen 

llmenium 

Iodine 

Iridium 

Iron. 

Lantantum 

Lead  (Plumbum). . 

Uthium 

Magneainm 

BCwganeae. 

Mercury. 


Al 

8b 

As 

Ba 

Bi 

B 

Br 

Cd 

Ca 

C 

Ce 

CI 

Cr 

Co 

Cu 

D 

E 

Fl 

G 

Au 

H 

n 

I 

Ir 

Fe 

La 

Pb 

Li 

Mg 

Ma 

Hg 


13-T 

129- 
76- 
63*50 

•312' 
10-9^ 
SO- 
SO- 
SO-  ^ 

«• 

47-- 

85-50 
26-7 
29-5 
Sl-T-' 


1»- 

C-9- 
98- 

1- 

127- 

99- 

28- 

86. 
10V6 
0-9 

12-2 

27-6 
100- 


Symbol.    H.1. 


Molybdenum. 

Nickel 

Niobium 

N  itrogen 

Osmium. 

Oxygen 

Palladium , 

Pdopium 

Phosphorus. , 

Platin  am , 

Potassium  (Kalium) , 

Rhodium , 

RiMtenium 

Selenium , 

SUiciumj  or  Silicon 

Silver  (Argentum) 

Sodium  (Natrium) 

Strontium , 

Sulphur. 

Tcmtalum  ((Jolumbinm). . 

Tellurium , 

Terbium 

Thorium 

Tln(StaQnum) 

Titixnium 

Tungsten  (Wolfram) 

Uranium , 

Vanadium , 

Yttrium. 

Zinc. , 

Zirconium, 


Mo 

Ni 

Nb 

N 

Os 

O 

Pd 

Pe 

P 

Pt 

K 

R 

Ru 

8e 

81 

Ag 

Na 

8r 

8 

Ta 

Te 

Tb 

Th 

Sn 

TI 

W 

u 

V 
Y 
Zn 
Zr 


46- 
29-6 

14- 
99-6, 
8- 
53-3 

32- 
98-7 
89-2 
62-2 
52-2 
40- 
21-3 
109- 
28- 
44* 
16- 
92- 
64* 

60-6 

60- 

55- 

94- 

60- 

68-6 

32-2 

32-5 

22-4 


Three  other  sabstances  discovered  within  the  last  few  years,  and  desig- 
nated as  Aridiam,  Bonarium,  and  Norium,  are  claimed  to  possess  an  ele- 
mentary character.  If  their  existence  is  folly  established,  the  number  of  the 
elements  must  be  considered  as  sixty-five. 

The  law  of  equivalents  applies  to  compound  substances 
equally  with  the  elements — the  equivalent  of  a  combining 
number  of  a  compound  being  always  the  sum  of  the 
equivalent  of  its  components. 

Tbtia,  ainoe  water  is  composed  of  1  equivalent,  or  6  parts  of  oxygen,  and  I 
equivalent,  or  1  part  of  hydrogen,  its  combinining  proportion  or  equivalent  is 
9.  The  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  is  in  like  manner  40,  because  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  1  equivalent,  or  16  parts  of  sulphur,  and  3  equivalents  of  oxygen; 
(3X8^-24),  and  164-24—40.    The  equivalent  number  of  potassium  is  39, 


Qussnox. — ^Does  the  law  of  combination  by  fixed  equiyalents  extend  to  union  of  com- 
pound tabstanoesf    Illustrate  this. 
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and  as  this  element  combines  with  8  of  oxygen  to  form  potash,  the  eqoiva* 
lent  of  the  latter  must  be  39-|-8>— 47.  Now,  when  these  coknpounds  unite, 
one  equivalent  of  the  one  combines  with  one,  two,  three,  or  more  equivalents 
of  the  other,  precisely  as  the  elementary  substances  do.  For  example,  water 
unites  with  potash  t5  form  a  compound,  but  it  does  so  only  in  the  proportion 
of  0  to  4*7 ;  sulphuric  acid  sdso  unites  with  potash  to  form  a  compound  (sul- 
phate of  potash),  but  only  in  the  proportion  of  40  to  47. 

To  illustrate  the  advantage  in  practical  operations  of  employing  the  scale 
of  equivalents,  we  will  suppose  a  person  wishes  to  manu&cture  sulphate  of 
potash,  which  is  one  of  the  ingredients  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
alum.  Having  purchased  in  the  market  the  necessary  components  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  viz.,  sulphuric  add  and  potash,  he  mixes  the  two  together,  accord- 
hig  to  theur  equivalents,  in  the  proportion  of  40  parts  (pounds,  ounces,  or 
tons)  of  sulphuric  acid  with  47  parts  of  potash.  The  result  is,  that  dU  the 
sulphuric  acid  unites  with  aU  the  potash,  and  the  greatest  product  of  the  com- 
pound is  obtained.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  niixed  the  sulphuric  acid 
and  tho  potash  in  any  other  than  the  above,  or  gome  multiple  of  the  above 
proportions,  there  would  have  been  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  one  of  tho 
ingredients,  and  consequently  a  loss  of  material.  The  sulphate  of  potash 
formed  by  the  partial  combination  would  also  prove  to  be  an  imperfect  article, 
from  the  mechanical  mixture  of  the  excess  of  one  of  the  ingredients  through- 
out its  substance. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  this  law  of  equivalents,  at  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  it  could  only  be  ascertained  by  laborious 
trials,  how  much  of  one  chemical  substance  was  required  to  combine  with,  or 
replace  another.  It  is  now  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  table  of  the  propor- 
tional, or  equivalent  numberd  to  ascertain  beforehand  the  quantity  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

262.  Equivalent  Volumes.— When  bodies  are  capable 
of  assuming  the  form  of  a  gas^  or  vapor,  and  in  this  con^ 
dition  act  chemically  upon  and  combine  with  each  other, 
a  very  simple  ratio  prevails  between  the  quantities  which 
enter  into  combination,  measured  merely  by  their  bulk  or 
volume. 

Thus,  one  volume  of  a  gas,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  A,  unites  with 
one,  two,  or  three  volumes  of  B,  or  two  of  A  may  unite  with  three  of  B. 

If  when  two  gases  capable  of  union  by  contact  are  brought  together,  tho 
volume  of  one  is  greater  than  its  combining  proportion,  the  eitcess  remains 
uncombined. 

The  volume  of  two  gases,  after  combination,  is  often  less  than  the  sum  of 


Questions. — Show  in  irhat  manner  the  lav  of  equivalents  is  practically  applied  la  chem- 
ical operations  ?  What  is  understood  by  equivalent  volumes  ?  Does  the  yolomo  of  tho 
gases  always  remain  the  same  after  combination  ? 
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of  their  Tolumes  in  their  separate  state ;  or  in  other  words,  the  two  gases  or 
vapors,  by  the  act  of  union,  sometimes  experience  a  condensation. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  curious  fact,  that  when  such  a  diminution  of  tho 
Tolume  occurs,  it  always  takes  place  in  a  simple  ratio  to  the  volume  of  one 
or  both  of  the  combining  gases.  Thus,  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  ono 
of  nitrogen  unite  to  form  ammonia;  but  when  tho  union  takes  place,  the  four 
volumes  instantly  contract  to  two,  or  one  half  their  former  bulk.  The  weighty 
however,  of  the  ammonia  formed  is  equal  to  tho  united  weight  of  the  hydro- 
gen and  nitrogen  that  have  entered  into  its  composition.^ 

263.  Atomic  Theory . — A  consideration  of  the  facts  set  forth,  nat- 
wally  suggests  the  inquiry, — ^Why  is  it  that  all  tho  different  kinds  of  matter 
with  which  wo  aro  acquamted,  in  entering  into  chemical  combination  with 
each  other,  arc  constrabaed  to  do  so  .according  to  certain  fixed  weights  and 
Tobmea,  and  not  otherwise?  The  response  from  every  thmking  mind  will 
nnbeaitatmgly  be  that  the  phenomena  in  question  must  originate  in  accordanco 
with  some  great  law  or  principle  in  nature,  so  extensive  and  general  in  its 
character  as  to  affect  all  matter.  Experiment  and  observation  do  not,  and 
probably,  can  not,  enable  us  to  say  definitely  what  this  law  is ;  but  a  careful 
consideration  and  comparison  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  led  Dr.  John  Dalton, 
a9  eminent  English  chemist,  about  the  year  1808,  to  propose  a  theory  whicli 
so  8atis£ictorily  explains  the  remarkable  drcumstances  attenduag  chemical 
combination,  that  sdentific  men  of  all  countries  receive  it  as  substantially 
true.  This  theory  is  known  as  the  "Atomic  Theory,"  or  the  "Theory  of 
Atoms." 

The  atomic  theory  supposes,  ia  the  first  instance,  that 
all  matter  is  composed  of  ultimate  particles,  or  atoms, 
which  are  incapable  of  subdivision.     (See  §  4,  page  10.). 

.  A  belief  in  this  hypothesis  dates  back  to  a  very  remote  period.  It  was  a 
doctrine  taught  by  that  sect  of  the  Greek  philosophers  known  as  the  Epicu- 
reans, and  during  the  middle  ages  it  formed  a  part  of  certain  theological  dog- 
mas mamtuined  by  parties  in  the  church.  In  more  modem  times,  it  received 
the  sanction  o<  many  men  of  high  scientific  attainment,  as  Newton,  Bacon, 
and  others.*  These  opinions  can  not,  however,  be  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  as  mere  speculations,  and  it  was  not  until  laborious  study  and 


*  "It  8eein3  to  me,**  says  Sir  Isaac  Xewton,  "that  In  the  beginning,  God  formed  mat- 
ter hi  a  solid  mass  of  hard,  impenetrable  particles ;  and  that  these  primitive  partidcs 
being  solids,  are  incomparably  harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compounded  of  them ;  so 
▼ery  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break  in  pieces,  no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide 
That  Qod  made  one  in  the  first  creation.** 


QuKSTiosB.— What  inquiry  naturally  arises  in  the  mind  from  a  consideration  of  the  facts 
stated  ?  According  to  what  theory  is  chemical  combination  explained  ?  Who  proposed  this 
theory  ?  What  does  the  atomic  theory  suppose  in  the  first  instance  ?  Is  this  supposition  of 
recent  origin? 

8 
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research  had  elevated  chemistiy  to  the  rank  of  an  exact  science,  that  any 
rational  evidence  upon  the  subject  could  be  appealed  to. 

The  atomic  theory,  as  proposed  by  Dalton,  further 
supposes,  that  the  atoms  of  each  separate  elementary  sub- 
stance have  all  the  same  characteristic  form  and  weight, 
and  that  when  combination  between  two  different  ele- 
ments takes  place,  one  or  more  atoms  of  one  substance 
arrange  themselves  in  the  most  symmetrical  manner  pos- 
sible by  the  side  of  one  or  more  atoms  of  another  substance, 
and  thus  form  a  compound  atom. 

In  the  simplest  combination,  one  atom  of  one  substance  combines  with  one 
atom  of  another,  but  in  other  instances  the  proportion  may  be  as  1  to  2,  3,  4, 
and  5,  or  as  2  to  3,  5,  '7,  etc.  One  atom  of  one  kind  can  not  combine  with 
one  half  an  atom  of  a  different  kind,  or  with  any  other  fractional  part  of  an 
atom,  for  the  reason  tliat  no  such  quantities  exist — ^the  atoms  being  incapable 
of  division.  Hence  the  inmiutable  nature  of  all  compound  bodies  existing 
either  in  nature  or  art. 

Furthermore,  as  combination  of  diflferent  substances  takes  place  atom  by 
atom,  and  as  the  atoms  of  each  substance  have  a  size  and  weight  peculiar  to 
themselves,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  circumstance  that  the  chemical 
union  of  quantities  of  different  kinds  of  matter  only  occurs  in  unchanghig  pro- 
portions by  weight  and  volume — ^for  what  is  true  of  all  the  atoms  of  a  mass, 
must  be  true  of  the  whole. 

.  Again,  a  compound  atom  formed  by  the  union  of  two  dissimilar  atoms, 
must,  in  uniting  with  other  bodies,  necessarily  obey  the  same  laws  of  com- 
bination as  the  elementary  atoms,  and  be  in  turn  incapable  of  division,  since 
the  very  act  of  division  would  be  its  destruction,  so  far  as  its  compound  char- 
acter is  concerned. 

A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  atomic  theory  is,  that  no 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  facts  pointed  out  can  be  given  by  the  adoption 
of  any  other  theory.  If  matter  is  infinitely  divisible,  and  if  atoms  have  no 
real  existence,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  bodies  should  not  combine  in  aU 
proportions.  One  grain,  ounce,  or  pound,  of  one  substance  ought  to  combine 
with  the  hal^  quarter,  tenth,  hundredth,  and  every  other  proportion  of  a 
grain,  ounce,  or  pound,  of  some  other  substance,  so  as  to  form  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  compounds,  all  possessing  different  properties.  But  this,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  never  happens. 

Dr.  Dalton  was  also  the  first  who  conceived  clearly  the  idea,  that  fix)m  the 

Questions. — ^What  does  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton  further  suppose  ?  How  does  the 
immutable  character  of  chemical  compounds  necessarily  follow  from  the  admission  of 
these  views?  How  is  the  doctrine  of  equivalent  proportions  explained  by  the  atomic 
theory  t  What  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  atomic  theory  ?  Can  the  relativo 
weights  of  the  ultimate  atoms  be  inferred  from  the  relative  actual  weights  of  the  ele- 
ments? 
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relative  actual  weights  of  the  elements  which  make  up  the  mass  of  any  com* 
pound,  the  relative  weights  of  the  ultimate  atoms  themselves  might  be  in* 
inferred,  and  represented  numerically.  The  method  of  reasoning  and  deduc- 
tion by  which  this  result  is  arrived  at  is  as  follows : — 

It  is  obvious  that  if  we  can,  by  any  method,  exactly  fix  the  relative  weights 
of  the  atoms  of  a  few  of  the  great  elementary  bodies,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  carbon,  etc.,  we  can,  by  an  extension  of  the  process,  solve  the  ques- 
tion for  all  other  simple  bodies,  and  for  the  most  complex:  compounds  into 
which  they  enter.  Now,  to  attain  this  result,  it  is  necessary  to  take  one 
point  as  granted — ^the  truth  of  which,  although  not  susceptible  of  absolute  de- 
monstration, is  yet  rendered  probable  by  many  concurrent  fects.  This  once 
allowed,  the  process  becomes  one  of  simple  inductive  reasoning.  It  is 
assumed  that  when  two  elementary  substances  unite  in  several  proportions 
to  form  different  compounds,  that  the  combination  takes  place  in  the  first  or 
simplest  compound  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  of  the  one  to  one  of  the 
other;  in  the  second  compound,  of  one  atom  to  two  atoms;  in  the  third,  of 
one  to  three,  and  so  on. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  practical  application  of  this  suppositioa  Water, 
composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is  found  to  contain  these  ingredients  in 
the  proportion  of  8  to  1  by  weight  Assuming,  which  many  reasons  make 
probable,  that  it  is  their  simplest  form  of  union,  viz.,  of  atom  to  atom,  we  ob- 
tain at  once  the  relative  weight  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen— as  8  and  1  respectively. 

Again,  we  have  a  series  of  five  chemical  compounds  of  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen, in  which  the  proportion  of  oxygen  increases  uniformly  in  the  ratio  of  the 
simple  numbers,  so  that  nitric  acid,  the  fifth  in  order  of  these  compounds,  con- 
iama  exactly  five  times  the  weight  of  that  which  exists  in  the  protoxide  of 
nit-ogen,  the  first  of  the  series.  Concluding  that  the  latter  is  the  simplest 
form,  and  consists  of  a  singlo  atom  or  combining  proportion  of  each  of  its 
dementi,  wo  obtain,  by  analysis  of  this  gas,  the  relative  weights  of  8  and  14 
fiw  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  composing  it.* 

Here  then  we  have  already  a  short  scale  of  proportions  fixed;  in  which 
hydrogen  is  the  unit,  oxygen  8,  and  nitrogen  14.  The  next  step,  in  complet- 
ing the  circle  of  combination,  furnishes  a  test  of  the  truth  of  these  results. 
Ammonia  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen ;  and  its  analysis,  exactly 


*  The  student  will  perhupe  be  able  to  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  relation  of  wetgbte 
and  proportions  existing  la  the  five  compounds  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  from  the  follotr- 
iog  table. 

BKLATIVE  WXienTB.  RBLATIVB  FBOPOimONS. 

Nitrogen.       Oxygen.  Nitrogen.      Oxygen. 


Protoxyd  of  nitrogen, 
Deotoxyd  of  nitrogen, 
Kitrons  add,  .  . 
Hyponitrie  acid,  .  . 
Nitric  add,        .    .    . 


14 

8 

14 

16 

14 

24 

14 

82 

14 

40 

QuxsnoK.— Hotr  is  this  eondnsion  arrived  at  ? 


( 
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made,  gives  proportions  of  the  two  which  involve  the  same  numbers  as  were 
obtained  by  the  preceding  methods. 

This  test  obviously  becomes  more  stringent  and  complete  as  we  extend  the 
number  of  bodies  thus  brought  into  conjunctions,  and  find  the  relative  weighty 
60  determined  for  each,  strictly  maintained  in  all  their  forms  of  combination. 
The  atomic  weight  of  sulphur,  for  instance,  is  found,  by  analysis  of  its  com- 
pounds with  oxygen,  to  be  1 6.  Examining  its  simplest  form  of  union  with 
hydrogen,  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  proportion  is  found  to  be  exactly  16 
to  1,  or  one  atom  of  each,  thus  verifying  the  respective  numbers  before  ob- 
tained. In  a  like  manner  all  the  other  elementary  bodies  have  been  submit-, 
ted,  by  experiment,  to  the  same  law,  and  have  been  found  to  furnish  proo& 
precisely  similar  in  kind.  Thus  the  circle  of  demonstration  has  been  contin*; 
ually  enlarged ;  the  evidence  increasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio  with  the  num- 
ber of  objects  brought  within  the  scope  of  inquiry.  The  conclusion  is  as  cer- 
tain and  complete  as  any  one  of  pure  mathematics;  or,  if  there  be  anye^cep^ 
tions,  they  are  only  such  as  may  be  ascribed  to  imperfect  examination,  or 
some  other  cause  not  infringing  on  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  principle. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  follows  that  the  word 
atom  may  be  used  to  express  either  an  ultimate  individual 
particle  of  a  substance^  or  the  simplest  and  smallest  com- 
bining proportion  of  a  substance.  Indeed  it  is  customary 
in  chemical  works  to  employ  the  word  in  both  its  signifi- 
cations— atom  and  atomic  weights  expressing  the  same 
thing  as  equivalent  and  equivalent  weights. 

Many  other  curious  facts  and  relations  have  been  discovered  since  the  first 
announcement  by  Dalton  of  the  atomic  theory,  which  present  strong  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  correctness  of  his  views. 

264.  Specific  Boat  of  Atom  s. — For  example,  there  appears  to  bo 
a  relation  between  the  atomic  weight  of  a  body  and  its  capacity  for  heat. 
Thus,  the  atomic  weights  of  the  metals,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  and  lead,  are 
respectively  represented  by  the  numbers  28,  32,  100,  104.  Now  if  any  of 
these  four  metals  be  taken  in  these  relative  proportions,  it  will  requir^^  the 
same  expenditure  of  heat  to  make  them  equally  hot.  104  pounds  of  lead  can 
be  heated  up  to  212®,  for  example,  by  burning  the  same  amount  of  alcohol 
which  will  heat  100  pounds  of  mercury,  32  of  copper,  or  28  of  iron.  A  simi- 
lar correspondence  is  also  known  to  exist  between  the  atomic  weights  and 
the  capacity  for  heat  of  tin,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  gold,  platinum,  sulphur,  and 
tellurium,  and  according  to  some  authorities,  the  correspondence  extends  to 
all  the  elements.  If  this  last  supposition  is  true  (which  is  not  proved),  th^ 
determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance  would  also  afford  the  means 
of  knowing  its  atomic  weight  and  combining  equivalent     Compound  atoms 

QtrEsnoNB. — Since  the  annonneement  of  the  atomic  theory,  have  any  circunjstances  con> 
firmatoryof  its  correctness  been  discovered?  Is  there  a  relation  li^tveen  the  atomic 
weight  of  an  element  and  its  capacity  for  heat  f 
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bsTO  also,  in  some  instances,  been  proved  to  have  the  same  relations  to  heat 
as  the  simple  atoms  composing  them. 

There  has  aJso  an  interesting  relation  been  traced  between  the  atomic 
weights,  the  specific  gravities,  and  the  combining  measures  or  volumes  of 
those  elements  which  exist  in  the  gaseoos  state,  or  are  capable  of  aesuming 
it.  F(Nr  example,  a  cubic  foot  of  nitrogen  weighs  just  14  times  as  much  ad, 
a  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen ;  a  cubic  foot  of  chlorine  35  times  as  much ;  of 
bromine,  80  times  as  much ;  of  oxygen,  16  times  as  much ;  and  the  same 
measure  of  the  vapor  of  iodine,  127  times  as  much.  Now,  these  numbers  re- 
spectively represent  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  these  gases,  compared 
with  hydrc>gen  as  unity;  and  they  also  represent  the  atomic  weights^  or  com- 
bioing  equivalents,  of  these  several  elements, — with  the  exception  of  oxygen^ 
which  is  double. 

It  is  important  for  tlie  student,  in  the  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,. 
to  clearly  distinguish  between  the  doctrine  of  chemical  combination  by 
equivalents,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed,  "  by  atomic  weight,"  and  the  atomic 
theory.  The  first  is  a  truth  independent  of  all  theory,  and  rendered  manifest 
to  our  comprehension  by  experiment  and  practical  demonstration..  The 
atomic  constitution  of  matter,  on  which  the  law  of  combination  by  propor- 
tions is  supposed  to  depend,  can  not,  on  the  other  liand,  be  proved  by  ex- 
periment, and  still  remains,  and  probably  ever  must  rem^n,  in  the  condition 
of  a  highly  probable  theory.  The  most  subtile  1&nd  refined  analysis  has  never 
yet  enabled  any  one  to  isolate  an  indivisible  portion  of  matter,  or  even  to 
adduce  any  direct  evidence  of  the  absolute  existence  of  matter  in  this  condi- 
tion.* 


*  Experimental  researches  have,  hoirever,  In  some  instances  been  made  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  information  on  this  subject  Dr.  Thompson,  of  England,  from  eertain  aasamed,- 
hnt  probable  data,  estimated  an  atom  of  lead,  which,  according  to  the  table  of  equiva- 
lents, is  104  times  larger  than  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  as  only  1 -810,000,000,000th  of  a  grain. 
Ehrenberg,  the  eminent  microscopist,  has  proved  that  the  size  of  atoms,  if  they  exists 
must  be  less  than  1-6,000,000  of  a  line  in  diameter,  a  line  being  assumed  as  l-12th  of  an 
inch.  More  recently.  Professor  Faraday  has  endeavored,  through  the  agency  of  light,  to 
obtafai  some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  atoms.  (See  observations  on  divided  gold,  Lan» 
dm  PML  Mag,,  1856.57,  also  Amukd  of  Scientific  Discovery,  1857-5S.)  The  only  posi- 
tive  result  attained  to  was,  to  demonstrate  that  metallic  gold,  distributed  mechanically 
throughout  a  liquid  in  particles  so  minute  as  to  defy  detection  by  the  most  powerful  mi- 
croscope, still  retained  its  general  physical  properties. 

Concerning  the  form  of  atoms  two  views  are  entertained.  According  to  one  hypothesis, 
atoms  hare  the  same  form  as  the  fragments  obtained  by  splitting  a  crystallized  body  ii^ 
the  direction  of  its  lines  of  cleavage.  (See  p.  55.  §  73.)  Antimony,  which  may  be  cleft  in 
directions  parallel  to  the  faces  of  an  acute  rhombohedron,  is  resolved  by  this  mode  of  dl- 
Tidon  into  similar  rhombohedrons  of  continually  smaller  and  smaller  dimensions ;  and  if 
we  conceive  the  cleavage  to  be  carried  to  the  utmost  possible  limit,  the  smallest  rhombo- 
bedronsthus  obtained  will  be  the  atoms  of  antimony.    Other  substances,  in  like  manner. 


QimTio]ra>-Is  there  any  relation  between  the  atomic  weight,  the  specific  gravity,  and' 
combiiiing  volome  of  eertaia  elements  ?  What  clear  distinction  should  be  made  between 
ttie  atomic  theory  and  the  law  of  equivalent  proportions  ? 
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265.  Chemical  Nomenclature  and  Symbols.— Chemists 
recognize  three  great  classes  of  substances,  viz.,  Acids, 
Bases,  and  Salts. 

Acids. — The  common  idea  of  an  acid  is,  a  substance  so- 
luble in  water,  which  possesses  the  property  of  sourness, 
and  which  exerts  such  an  action  on  vegetable  blue  colors 
as  to  change  them  to  red.  The  chemist,  however,  disre-. 
gards  these  properties,  and  considers  all  those  substances 
to  be  acids  which  enter  into  combination  with  bases  to 
form  salts. 

Yinegai:^  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  aquafortis  or  nitric  add,  are  ia- 
mUiar  examples  'of  the  class  of  acids. 

Bases. — ^A  substance  which  is  capable  of  entering  into 
combination  with  an  acid,  and  by  so  doing  destroys,  or 
neutralizes  its  properties,  is  called  a  Base.  The  bases  in- 
clude those  substances  known  as  the  alkalies,  beside  many 
other  bodies  of  entirely  different  character. 

Alkalies. — An  alkaK  is  a  substance  possessing  many 
qualities  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  which  belong  to  an 
acid.  It  dissolves  in  water,  and  produces  a  liquid,  soapy 
to  the  touch.  It  has  an  acrid,  nauseous  taste,  and  restores 
the  blue  color  to  vegetable  extracts  which  have  been  pre- 
viously reddened  by  acid.    . 

Potash,  8oda^  and  hartshorn  or  ammonia^  are  instances  of  well-known 
alkalies. 

Salts. — ^Any  compound  produced  by  the  union  of  an  acid 
and  a  base  is  termed  a  Salt. 

By  the  voltaic  pile,  salts  are  decomposed  into  acids  and  bases,  the  acids 
going  to  the  positive  pole,  and  the  bases  to  the  negative.    "We,  therefore,  call 


admit  of  cleavage  into  cubes,  prisms,  etc  This  vietr  of  the  form  of  atoms  offers  the 
easiest  explanation  of  the  regular  cr^rstalline  form,  and  the  cleavage  of  simple  substances. 
The  second  hypothesis  supposes  that  atoms  have  a  spherical  form ;  and  that  regular 
crystalline  forms  are  occasioned  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  arrangement  in  varying  num- 
bers and  angles.  Thus,  4  spheres  forming  a  base,  and  4  placed  perpendicularly  over 
them,  may  form  a  cube ;  2  or  4  layers  of  3  each  would  give  a  prism,  and  so  on. 

QmsTioKS.— What  three  great  classes  of  substances  are  recognized  by  chemists  ?  What 
is  an  acid?  What  are  examples  of  adds ?  What  are  bases?  Define  an  alkalL  What 
are  examples  of  alkalies  f  What  are  salts  ?  In  the  decomposiUon  of  a  salt  by  the  vcdtaio 
pUe,  how  do  its  constituents  distrlbttte  tbemaelveB  t 
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tbe  acid,  in  reference  to  its  electrical  character,  the  electro-negative  oonstatu- 
ent  of  a  salt,  and  the  base  the  electro-positiye. 

Some  of  the  properties  of  acids  and  alkalies  may  be  experimentally  illus- 
trated by  means  of  a  colored  vegetable  solution,  such  as  the  purple  liquid 
prepared  by  slicing  a  red  cabbage  and  boiling  it  in  water.  If  a  quantity  of 
thi9  Infusion  be  divided  into  two  portions,  and  to  the  one  be  added  a  little 
weak  sulphuric  acid,  a  red  liquid  will  be  obtained.  If  to  the  other  a  solution 
of  an  alkali  be  added,  as  potash  or  soda,  a  liquid  of  a  green  color  is  formed. 
On  gradually  adding  the  alkahne  solution  to  the  other,  stirring  the  mixture 
oenstantly,  the  green  color  of  the  portions  first  added  instantly  disappears,  and 
the  whole  liquid  remains  red ;  as  more  and  more  of  the  solution  containing 
the  alkali  is  added,  the  red  by  degrees  passes  into  purple,  and  on  continuing 
to  add  it,  a  point  is  reached  when  the  original  red  liquid  acquires  a  dear  blue 
tint  At  this  moment  there  is  neither  free  alkali  or  free  acid  in  the  liquid,  for 
tbe  two  have  chemically  united  with  each  other,  and  have  lost  their  charac- 
teristic properties.  If  the  solution  be  now  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  a 
solid  ciystalline  substance  is  obtained,  resulting  from  the  combination  of  the 
sulphuric  add  with  the  potash.  This  substance  is  a  salt,  and  is  called  sul- 
phate of  potash.* 

The  acids  and  the  alkalies  are  both  remarkable  for  their  great  chemical 
activity.  The  acids  dissolve  all  the  metals,  even  the  most  compact.  They 
also,  except  when  very  weak,  destroy  the  skin  and  nearly  all  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  The  action  of  the  alkalies,  especially  potash  and  soda, 
is  no  less  marked.  They  destroy  the  skin,  if  allowed  to  remain  on  it,  and 
gradually  remove  the  glaze  from  vessels  of  glass  and  earthen-ware  which 
contain  them.  Tliey  also  quickly  remove  paint  from  the  sur&oe  of  any 
object  upon  which  their  solutions  &1L  But  the  most  remarkable  property  of 
adds  and  alkalies,  is  the  power  which  they  have  of  uniting  with  each  other, 
and  destroying,  or  neutralizing  the  chemical  activity  which  distinguishes  them 
when  separate. 

No  simple  or  elementary  substance  has  the  properties  of  either  an  add  or 
idkali  Consequently,  all  acids  and  alkalies  are  compounds  of  two  or  more 
dements. 

266.  Neutral  Bodies. — A  substance  which  possesses 
neither  the  properties  of  en  acid  or  a  base,  is  termed 
neutral. 

*  In  practical  chemistry,  a  blae  snlMrtaiice,  called  "litmus,**  extracted  from  a  species 
of  lichen,  is  used  extenMrely  for  determining  the  presence  of  an  acid  or  alkalL  Paper, 
eolDred  bloo  with  the  tincture  of  litmus,  is  instantly  changed  to  red  by  contact  with  tho 
most  minute  quantity  of  an  acid  in  solution ;  and  the  red  color  thus  obtained  is  as  quickly 
destroyed,  and  the  original  blue  restored  by  the  action  of  an  alkalL  Little  strips  of 
blue  and  red  paper  thus  prepared,  are  kept  constantly  on  hand  in  the  laboratory,  and 
are  designated  as  "  test  papers.** 

Qmsffnoira— Hoir  may  the  properties  of  the  acids  and  alkalies  be  illustrated  7  What 
■re  the  characterlstie  properties  of  adds  and  alkalies  ?  Does  any  simple  substance  poosesi 
ttie  properties  of  an  add  or  alkali  f    What  are  the  neutral  bodies? 
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Water  is  tbe  perfection  of  a  neutral  substance,  although,  in  some  instances^ 
it  may  supply  the  place  of  an  acid  or  a  base. 

267.  Origin  of  Chemical  Nomenclature . — The  principles 
upon  which  chemical  nomenclature  is  founded,  were  established  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  French  Academy  in  1787.  It  was  found  that  owmg  to  the 
rapid  progress  of  science,  the  number  of  new  chemical  substances  increased 
80  fast,  that  unless  some  uniform  system  of  naming  and  classifying  were 
adopted,  the  most  inextricable  confusion  would  result  The  committee,  there- 
fore, davised  a  nomenclature  which  aims  not  merely  to  give  a  distinguishing 
name  to  the  substances  spoken  of;  but  also  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  their 
components,  and  even  of  the  proportions  in  which  those  components  occur. 
This  object  was  in  a  great  degree  attained  to,  and  the  system  then  instituted 
remains  in  use,  so  &r  as  its  essential  features  are  concerned,  to  the  present 
day. 

263.  Nomenclature  of  the  Elements . — ^The  elements  which 
have  been  known  from  the  most  remote  period  retain  theur  common  names, 
and  also  their  Latin  names,  to  a  considerable  extent — as  for  example.  Iron 
(Ferrum),  Gold  (Aurum),  Copper  (Cuprum),  Mercury  (Hydragyrum),  Silver 
( Argentum),  Lead  (Plumbum),  Tin  (Stannum).  If  the  element  has  been  made 
known  in-modern  times  through  chemical  research,  the  name  it  bears  gener- 
ally indicates  some  distmguishing  feature  by  which  it  is  characterized :  thus, 
Phosphorus  (from  the  Greek  ifxjCy  light,  and  0ep6)  to  bring),  from  its  property 
of  shining  in  the  dark;  Chlorine  (from  ;t:Awpof,  green),  from  its  peculiar  color; 
Bromine,  from  /?pw;/of,  a  stench,  etc.  To  the  recently  discovered  metals,  a 
common  termmation  in  um  has  been  assigned,  as  Platmum,  Palladium,  Iridium, 
Potassium,  Sodium,  Aluminum,  etc, 

^269.  Nomenciatnre  of  Compoandg. — ^When  two  elements  unite, 
the  product  is  called  a  Unary  compound  (from  6w,  twice) ;  thus,  water,  com- 
posed of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  sulphuric  acid,  composed  of  oxygen  and  sul^ 
phur,  and  oxyd  of  iron,  composed  of  oxygen  and  iron,  are  examples  of  binary 
compounds. 

Compounds  of  binary  combinations  with  each  other,  as  sulphuric  acid  with 
oxyd  of  iron,  are  called  ternary  compounds  (from  fer,  thrice),  three  elements 
being  concerned.    Most  of  the  minerals  are  ternary  compounds. 

Combinations  of  salts  with  each  other  are  named  quaternary  oompoonda,* 
or  double  salts.  Alum  Ls  an  example,  bemg  a  compound  of  sulphate  of  pot-, 
ash  and  sulphate  of  alummum. 

Compounds  of  oxygen  are  termed  oxyds.  Thus  water 
is  an  oxyd  of  hydrogen,  iron-rust  an  oxyd  of  iron. 

The  binary  compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  and  several 
other  elements  which  resemble  oxygen  in  their  mode  of  combination,  are 

Questions. — ^What  was  the  origin  of  the  chemical  nomenclature  now  in  use  ?  What  is 
the  general  nomenclature  of  the  elements?  What  are  binary  compounds?  What  are 
examples?  What  are  ternary  compounds?  Give  examples.  What  are  quaternary 
compounds ?  What  are  examples?  What  are  compounds  of  oxygen  called  ?  What  th« 
compounds  of  chlorine,  iodine,  fluorine^  etc  ? 
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distingQished  bj  the  final  termination  ide.  Thus  chlorine  forms  chlorides ; 
iodine,  iodides;  fluorine,  fluorides;  sulphur,  sulphides,  eta* 

When  oxygen  combines  with  the  same  element  in  more  than  one  propor- 
tion, forming  different  oxyds,  the  several  combinations  are  distinguished  from 
eadi  other  by  the  use  of  prefixes.  Thus,  the  first  oxyd,  or  the  one  which 
contains  but  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  is  known  as  the  Protoxide  (from  the 
Greek  irpuTo^j  the  first) ;  the  compound  of  two  proportions  is,  in  like  manner, 
designated  as  the  deutoxyd  (devrepocj  double),  and  also  as  the  bmoxyd  (/?/, 
double) ;  the  compound  ci  three  proportions  is  also  known  as  the  tritoxyd 
(rptrof,  third). 

The  oxyd,  also,  which  contams  the  largest  proportion  of  oxygen  with 
which  the  body  is  known  to  unite,  is  termed  the  peroxyd.  In  like  manner, 
the  highest  combinations  of  chlorine,  sulphur,  iodine,  etc.,  are  termed  per- 
dilorides,  persulphides,  periodides. 

For  example,  oxygen  unites  with  hydrogen  in  two  proportions :  the  first 
combination  is  the  protoxyd  of  hydrogen  (water) ;  the  second  and  highest 
is  the  peroxyd.  Again,  with  manganese,  oxygen  unites  in  three  propor- 
tbns :  the  first  is  termed  the  protoxyd,  the  second  the  deutoxyd,  or  binoxyd, 
and  the  third  the  peroxyd. 

With  some  elements  oxygen  enters  into  combination  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  2,  or  in  the  ratio  of  1-J-  of  oxygen  to  1  of  the  element.  Such  a  com- 
pound is  termed  a  sesquioxyd  (fix)m  the  numeral  sesqui^  once  and  a  half). 
Certain  other  oxygen  compounds  are  formed  in  the  proportion  of  2  of  the 
danent  to  1  of  oxygen ;  such  are  termed  suboxjrds,  as  the  suboxyd  of 
copper. 

When  the  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  different 
elements  possess  an  add  character  (as  very  many  of  them  often  do),  a  different 
plan  is  adopted  to  mark  this  peculiarity.  The  compound  is  then  termed  an 
add,  and  its  name  is  derived  from  the  substance  which  combines  with  the 
oxygen,  with  the  termination  ic  added.  Thus,  sulphur  with  oxygen  gives  sul- 
phuric add ;  carbon  with  oxygen,  carbonic  add;  and  phosphorus  with  oxygen, 
phosphoric  add.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  an  element  forms 
more  than  one  add  with  oxygen.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  termination  ic 
is  applied  to  the  strongest  acid,  and  ous  to  the  weaker.  Thus  we  have  sulphuric 
and  sulphurous  adds,  nitric  and  nitrous  acids. 

The  salts  whidi  these  and  other  similar  acids  form  by  uniting  with  bases, 
are  named  in  an  equally  simple  manner,  the  acid  supplying  the  generic,  and 
the  base  the  specific  name :  the  <ms  termination  of  the  acid  is  also  changed* 
into  UCj  and  ic  termination  into  ate.    Thus,  sulphite  of  soda^  nitrite  of  potassa, 


*  Binary  oompoands  of  snlplinr,  phosphorus  and  carbon,  are  also  very  generally  known 
by  the  termination  urett  as  sulphuret  of  iron,  carbaretted  hydrogen,  etc 

QuxsTXOirs.— How  are  the  first,  second  and  third  oxyda  distinguished  ?  What  Is  aper- 
oQcyd  ?  What  is  a  proto^df  What  is  a  perehloride  ?  What  is  a  binoxyd  f  What  are 
•esquioxydsf  What  are  snbozyds ?    How  are  add  compounds  of  ozygea  named? 
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sulphate  of  soda^  and  nltraU  of  potass^  aro  salts  respectiTely»of  8Qlphi]nni% 
nitrous,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.* 

.  This  nomenclature  seired  to  distinguish  these  adds  and  thar  salts  until,  as 
the  sdenoe  of  chemistry  advanced,  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  sulphur  was 
discovered  containing  less  oxygen  than  the  sulphurous,  and  then  a  new  namo 
was  required ;  it  was  therejQ^re  called  hypoaviphurous  acid,  and  the  salt  fimned 
witii  it  is  termed  a  hyposulph/Ue  (from  the  Greek  vnb^  under) ;  so  also,  whev 
an  add  was  discovered  containing  less  oxygen  tiian  the  sulphuric^  but  more 
than  the  sulphurous,  it  was  called  hyposulphuric,  and  its  salt  a  hyposulphates 
In  some  cases  acids  have  been  discovered  containing  more  oxygen  than  thoso 
already  named  with  terminations  in  «c  /  to  these  the  prefix  hyper  (from  the 
Greek  vnkp^  over)  is  attached.  Thus  obloric  add  was  for  a  very  long  timo 
the  highest  oxygen  compound  with  chl(»ine^  but  another  still  higher  is  now 
known.  The  last,  therefore,  is  designated  as  hyperchloric^  and  sometimes  as 
perchloric- aoid;    Its  salts  are  called  byperdiloratea 

2*70.  Classification  of  Acids, — ^It  was  once  supposed  that  the  preso 
ence  of  oxygen  in  a  substance  was  essential  to  its  acidity,  but  the  progress  of 
research  has  revealed  the  existence  of  adds  which  are  entirely  wanting  in 
oxygen.  Most  of  the  adds  which  are  wanting  in  oxygen  contain  hydrogen 
in  its  place.  They  are  distinguished  by  prefixing  to  them  the  word  hydro, 
as  an  abbreviation  for  hydrogen.  .  Thus,  chlorine  and  hydrogen  form  an  add, 
hydrochloric  acid,  often  called  muriatic  add;  cyanogen  and  hydrogen  form 
hydrocyanic  acid,  or  prussic  add ;  sulphur  and  hydrogen  form  hydrpsulphiuic 
acid,  etcf  Some  chemists,  especially  the  French,  transpose  these  terms ; 
they  speak  of  chlorhydric  acid,  cyanhydric  acid,  sulphydric  acid,  eta  There 
is  an  advantage  in  this  alteration,  as  it  avoids  any  -ambiguity  which  might 
arise  fix)m  the  use  of  the  prefix  hydro,  which  has  sometimes  been  applied  to 
compounds  which  contain  water. 

271.  Classification  of  Salts. — ^In  the  early  days  of  chemistry, 
the  term  salt  was  applied  to  all  substances  indifferently,  which  resembled  com* 
mon  salt  in  appearance  and  properties.  Subsequently,  the  use  of  the  term 
was  restricted  to  those  compounds  only  which  were  formed  by  the  unibn  of 
an  acid  and  a  base :  but  when  chemical  knowledge  had  still  further  progressed, 

*  It  may  here  be  irell  to  caution  those  who  are  just  commendng  the  study  of  ehendstry, 
of  the  neeesiiity  of  distinguishing  clearly  between  compounds  Such  as  the  sulphites  and 
the  sulphates,  or  the  sulphides  and  the  sulphites.  Sulphide  of  sodium  is  a  binary  com- 
pound of  two  elementary  bodies,  sodium  and  sulphur ;  snlpbite  of  soda  is  a  more  complex 
impound,  formed  by  the  union  of  sulphurous  add  and  the  oxyd  of  sodium  (soda) ;  sol- 
phate  of  soda  is  formed  by  the  union  of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda. 

t  The  acids  formed  by  the  union  of  sulphur  and  arsenic  with  hydtogen  are  also  very 
commonly  known  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  arseninretted  hydrogen. 

QuESTiOMS.— How  are  the  different  acid  compounds  distinguished!  How  are  salts 
named  ?  What  gives  the  generic  and  what  the  specific  name  to  a  salt  ?  How  do  acids  in 
forming  salts  change  th^r  terminations  ie  and  oua?  What  do  the  prefixes  hypo  and 
li]rper  designate  Y  Is  the  presence  of  oxygen  essential  to  the  existence  of  an  acid  t  What 
element  generally  snppUes  the  place  of  oxygen  in  adds  wanting  this  element  f  How  a«e 
hydrogen  aeids  named  ? 
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it  was  £)und  that  if  this  definitioii  was  rigidly  enforced,  it  would  exdude  from 
the  class  of  salts  a  considerable  number  of  compounds  which  possess  the 
physical  characteristics  of  a  salt  in  a  most  eminent  degree.  Among  these  * 
was  common  salt  itself  which,  although  the  type  of  all  salts,  is  not  a  com- 
pound of  an  acid  or  a  base,  but  a  compound  of  two  elements,  chlorine  and 
lodiam.  In  like  manner,  the  compounds  of  iodine,  bromme,  and  fluorine 
with. the  metals,  possess  in  a  yery  high  degree  the  saline  character.  To  ob- 
viate, therefore,  the  somewhat  startling  proposition,  that  common  salt  is  no 
Mlt  at  aU,  and  to  avoid  doing  violenoe  to  a  long-receiyed  and  expressed  com. 
OKm  idea,  two  classes  of  salts  were  established. 

The  iirst  class  includes  all  those  binary  compounds  which,  like  common 
.lalt,  are  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  a  metal  with  some  other  substance, 
isalled  a  salt  radical,  as  chlorine,  fluorine,  bromine,  eta  Compounds  of  this 
diameter  are  termed  Haloid  Salts. 

Radical . — ^The  term  radical  in  chemistry,  is  generally  applied  to  any 
BQbstance,  simple  or  compound,  which  can  unite  with  hydrogen  to  form  an 
acid  compound,  and  with  a  metal  to  form  a  salt. 

The  second  class  includes  all  those  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  an  add 
and  a  base.*    These  are  termed  ozy-salts,  or  oxygen  acid  salts. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  metals,  as  the  compound  of 
sulphur  and  potassium,  also  possess  a  saline  character,  and  are  termed  sul- 
phur salts. 

Such  in  general  are  the  principles  of  chemical  nomenclature,  as  established 
by  the  Committee  of  the  French  Academy.  As  before  said,  the  object  of  the 
inventors  of  this  language  was  not  only  to  give  a  distinguishing  name  to  the 
substances  spoken  o^  but  also  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  its  chemical  compo- 
sition. That  this  has  been  accomplished  in  a  great  degree,  will  be  evident 
from  one  or  two  illustrations.  Thus,  the  name  bv^romate  of  potash  indicates 
by  simple  inspection  that  the  substance  is  an  oxygen  acid  salt,  composed  of 
chromic  add  and  potash,  the  prefix  bi  showing  that  the  equivalent  or  pro- 
portion of  add  to  base  is  as  two  to  one.  Again,  the  name  permanganate  of 
poUuh  indicates  a  compound  of  manganic  acid  and  potash,  and  the  prefix  |7er 
^ows  that  the  acid  in  question  is  the  highest  oxygen  compound  of  mangan- 
ese known. 

272.  Symbols. — ^Although  the  diemical  nomendature  in  use  is  most 
convenient,  and  perhaps  as  perfect  in  principle  as  the  nature  of  our  language 


'  *  A  beantifhl  illustration  of  the  nniversalitj  of  the  lair,  that  hodieB  replace  each  other 
in  combination  in  fixed  equivalent  quantities,  is  found  in  the  combination  of  salts.  Thus, 
tiben  equivalents  of  two  nentxal  salts,  which  are  capable  of  decomposing  each  other,  are' 
brought  into  chemical  contact  with  each  other,  the  two  bases  exchange  acids  by  an  exact 
compensation ;  the  original  compounds  are  altogether  lost,  and  two  new  salts  evolved, 
wttbont  either  loss  or  addition  of  any  kind  in  the  process. 

-Qmnoira.— What  two  classes  of  salts  have  been  recognised  in  chemisUy  ?  What  are 
lialoid  salts  ?  What  are  oxysalts  ?  What  are  sulphur  salts  ?  Illustrate  by  example  the 
manner  in  wliieh  the  chemical  name  of  a  ftabstanoe  indicates  its  composition.  What  is 
ilia  neeeHity  of  using  symbols  in  chemlstryf 
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"mil  allow,  yet  the  impracticability,  in  many  cases,  of  contriving  conTenient 
^  names  expressive  of  the  constitution  of  many  complex  chemical  compounds 
(the  existence  of  some  of  which  was  not  known  or  even  anticipated  by  the 
inventors  of  chemical  language),  has  led  to  the  employment  of  symbolsL 
These  constitute  a  species  of  short-hand,  which  not  only  supplies  all  de- 
ficiencies of  the  nomenclature,  but  enables  us  to  represent  to  the  eye,  and 
describe  with  mathematical  accuracy  and  rapidity  the  known  composition  of 
every  chemical  substance,  and  the  changes  which  it  may  undergo.  The  em- 
ployment of  symbols  has  now  become  universal,  and  is  also  indispensable  to 
both  teacher  and  student  in  the  study  of  chemistry. 

\  273.  Symbols  of  Elements.— It  has  been  agreed  by  all 
chemists  to  use,  as  symbols  of  the  elements,  the  first  let- 
ter of  their  Latin  names.  When  two  or  more  names  com- 
mence with  the  same  initial,  a  second  distinguishing  letter 
is  added. 

In  the  table  of  elementary  bodies,  the  symbol  of  the  several  elements  wiH 
bo  found  opposite  to  their  names. 

The  symbols,  when  used  smgly,  represent  not  merely  the  clement  for  which 
they  stand,  but  one  equivalent  of  that  element  Thus,  the  symbol  0  stands 
not  for  oxygen  in  general,  but  for  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  or,  hydrogen 
being  unity,  for  the  number  8.  II,  in  like  manner,  stands  for  one  equivalent 
of  hydrogen,  and  the  number  1 ;  C  for  one  equivalent  of  carbon,  and  the 
number  G ;  Pb  for  one  equivalent  of  lead,  and  the  number  104. 

If  more  than  one  equivalent  of  a  body  has  to  be  expressed,  it  is  signified 
either  by  writing  a  small  figure  to  the  right  of  the  symbol,  and  generally  be- 
low the  line.    Thus — 

Oa  stands  for  2  equivalents,  or  16  of  oxygen. 
05  "         5  "  or  40       " 

The  same  may  be  represented  also  by  prefixing  the  number  to  the  symbol, 
as  20,  50. 

The  symbol  may  also  bo  considered  as  representing  the  atomic  constitution 
of  a  body.  For  example,  0  stands  for  one  atom  of  oxygen  as  well  as  for 
one  equivalent ;  0%  for  two  atoms ;  Os  for  five  atoms. 

274.  Symbols  of  Compounds.— In  order  to  form  the 
symbol  of  a  compound,  we  unite  the  symbols  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  consists,  one  after  the  other,  indicating 
by  means  of  figures  the  number  of  each  which  have  en- 
tered into  combination. 

Thus,  HO  is  the  symbol  of  water,  a  compound  consisting  of  one  equivalent^ 
or  1  of  hydrogen,  and  of  one  equivalent,  or  8  of  oxygen ;  SOa  is  the  B3rmbol 

QijKSTiONB.— What  symbols  are  nsed  to  designate  the  elements  f  What  does  a  singto 
symbol  of  an  element  represent  ?  Hoir  are  several  equivalents  of  an  element  reprcoeatcd 
by  symbols  ?    How  is  the  constitution  of  compouad*  represented  by  symbols  f 
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of  snli^aric  acid,  a  oomponnd  oonaisting  of  one  eqoivaleiit,  or  16  of  sulphur, 
and  three  equivalents,  or  24  of  oxygen-  0»  Hn  On  is  the  Bjrmbol  of  eom- 
iQOn  sugar,  a  compound  consisting  of  twelve  equivalents  of  carbon,  eleven 
equivalents  of  hjdrogen,  and  eleven  equivalents  df  oxygen. 

A  collection  of  symbols  indicating  the  constitution  of  compounds,  is  called 
a  formula. 

Compounds  united  with  compounds,  such  as  salts,  are  expressed  in  a  simi- 
lar maimer,  the  base  of  the  salt,  or  the  electro-positive  element,  being  always 
placed  first.  Thus,  sulphuric  acid  has  the  formula  SOi,  and  oxyd  of  uon, 
that  of  PeO,  consequently  the  formula  FeO-f-SOa  wiU  represent  one  equiva- 
lent of  sulphate  of  the  protoxyd  of  iron.  Frequently  a  comma  is  placed  be- 
tween the  two  compounds  instead  of  the  algebraic  sign  -}-.  Thus,  sulphate 
of  iron  may  be  written  FeO,  SOs.  This  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  express 
a  more  intimate  union  than  when  the  sign  +  is  used.  Thus,  SO,  H0,-|-2  HO 
itt^cates  that  an  equivalent,  or  compound  atom  of  sulphuric  acid  has  united 
with  three  equivalents  of  water,  two  of  which  are  loosely  retained,  and  one 
veiy  strongly. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  more  than  one  equivalent  of  a  compound, 
the  whole  formula  of  that  compound  is  included  in  a  bracket,  and  preceded 
by  the  indicating  number.  Thus,  three  equivalents  of  sulphate  of  iron  would 
be  written  3 [FeO,  SOj].  The  figure  prefixed  multiplies  nothmg  beyond 
the  symbols  included  within  the  bracket.  Thus^  in  the  formula  for  crystal- 
lized alum— 

Alj  0,,  3[S0j]+K0,  SO,+24  HO, 
the  3  which  precedes  S  Os  only  indicates  that  three  equivalents  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  present.    Frequently  the  employment  of  brackets  is  neglected,  and 
then  the  figures  multiply  all  the  symbols  included  between  them  and  the  next 
comma  or  sign  of  addition. 

275.  Keaetions  and  Keagents.— The  various  chemical 
changes^  to  which  all  matter  is  more  or  less  liable,  are 
termed,  in  the  language  of  chemistry,  reactions  and  the 
agents  which  cause  these  changes,  reagents. 

In  addition  to  the  information  which  symbols  convey  relative  to  the  com- 
position of  the  substances  for  which  they  stand,  they  can  ateo  be  so  combined 
in  the  form  of  equations,  as  to  show  in  the  most  perfect  manner  the  various 
products  which  result  from  chemical  reactions.  For  this  purpose,  the  symbols 
of  the  substances  involved  in  the  reactions  are  placed  together,  so  as  to  form 
one  side  of  the  equation,  and  the  symbols  of  the  products  resulting  fh>m  the 
reactions  on  the  other  side.  But  as  not  the  smallest  particle  of  matter  can  be 
annihilated  by  any  chemical  action,  it  follows  that  the  value  of  both  sides  of 

QuBBTiOHB.— What  are  chemical  formulae?  Hov  is  the  composition  of  salts  indicated 
by  sjmbolar  Which  constitaent  of  a  salt  is  placed  first  ?  What  does  the  sign  +  mean  T 
What  is  to"  bo  nnderstood  by  the  terms  reactions  and  reagents  f  How  may  symbols  he 
■rraaged  so  «•  to  indicate  chemical  reactions  and  their  products  f 
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the  equation  must  be  equal,  or  in  oUier  words^  the  som  of  the  weights  of  tii^ 
products  of  every-  reaction  must  be  always  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights 
of  the  substances  involved  in  the  change.  For  example,  the  deoomposition 
of  carbonate  of  lime  (marble)  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liberation  of  carbonic 
add  gaa  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

20+8,+6+16,+16-f24— 20+8,+16+24+6+16— 90. 
Ca    0,    0    Oj-f  S    O— Ca    0,     S     0,+0   Oj. 
The  correctness  cf  this  equation  may  be  proved  by  adding  together  the 
equivalents  of  both  sides,  when  the  sums  will  be  found  to  be  equal. 

A  very  little  practice  will  render  the  use  of  symbols  iamiliar  to  alL  To 
expedite  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge,  the  student  will  find  it  advaa- 
tageous  to  exercise  himself  in  the  expression  of  chemical  changes  by  sym- 
bols, whenever  the  opportunity  occurs^  until  he  is  thoroughly  acquamted  with, 
their  signification  and  use. 

276.  Isomerism . — ^Until  within  a  reoent  period,  it  was  an  acknowledged 
principle,  that  two  bodies  containing  the  same  elements  combined  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion,  must  of  necessity  possess  the  same  properties,  and  be 
mutually  convertible  into  each  other.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  &ct,  and 
numerous  substances  are  now  known  to  exist,  which  are  identical  in  chemical 
composition  and  yet  exhibit  totally  distinct  physical  and  chemical  properties. 
Different  bodies  thus  agreeing  in  composition  but  difiering  in  properties,  are 
said  to  be  isomeric  (from  ioogj  equal,  and  fiepocy  part),  and  the  phenomenon  in 
general  is  termed  Isomerism. 

A  great  class  of  bodies  known  as  the  volatile  oils,  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of 
rosemary,  oil  of  lemons,  and  many  others,  are  examples  of  bodies  which  dif- 
fer widely  fix)m  each  other  in  respect  to  odor,  medicinal  effects,  boiling  point, 
specific  gravity,  eta,  and  yet  are  exactly  identical  in  composition — ^that  is, 
they  contain  the  same  elements,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  the  same  proper* 
tions.*^  ^'  The  crystallized  part  of  the  oil  of  roses,  the  delicious  fragrance 
of  which  is  80  well  known,  a  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  although  readily- 
volatile,  is  a  compound  body  containing  exactly  the  same  elements,  and  in 
the  same  proportion,  as  the  gas  we  employ  for  lighting  our  streets." 

The  difference  of  properties  in  isomeric  bodies  is  explained  very  simply  by 
the  atomic  theory.  "  It  is  supposed  that  the  atoms  in  each  particular  case 
are  differently  arranged,  in  the  same  way  as  the  most  manifold  grouping  may 
be  produced  on  a  chess-board  by  transposition  of  the  white  and  black  squares, 
as  is  shown  in  Fig.  76.  Each  figure  is  composed  of  eight  white  and  eight 
black  squares,  but  though  the  absolute  number  is  the  same,  the  grouping  is  * 
different    In  a  one  and  one,  in  b  two  and  two,  in.  c  and  d  four  and  four 


^  *  Tiro  conditions  of  isomerism  may  be  noted ;  one  in  which  the  absolute  number  of 
atoms,  and  consequently  the  atomic  weight  of  the  compound,  is  the  same ;  the  other 
Where,  though  the  relative  proportions  of  the  elements  are  the  same,  the  absolute  num- 
ber pf  atoms  of  each  is  diflTerent. 

QVK8TI0V8.— Illnstrate  this  by  example.     What  is  isomerism?     Give  examples  of 
iiomeilc  bodieib    How  is  isomerism  explained  f 
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eqnares  are  so  joined  as  to  present  a  different  appearance.  If  we  imagine 
these  squares  to  be  atoms,  we  obtain  an  idea  of  isomeric  bodies,  and  it  is  thus 
rendered  clear  how  tbere  maj  be  bodies  of  the  same  oonstitation  and  form, 

Fig.  T6. 

jet  presenting  an  entirely  different  appearance  and  possessing  different  prop- 
erfiea"— Stockhaedt. 

277.  Allotropism  .-—Many  of  the  elements  are  capable  of  existing  in 
two  or  more  different  conditions,  or  forms,  in  each  of  which  they  manifest 
different,  and  often  opposite  properties.  This  principle  is  termed  Allotropism, 
and  bodies  manifesting  changes  of  such  character  are  called  Allotropic  (fiom 
fUAor/xifrof,  differmi  naiwr^. 

One  of  the  most  striking  ^lustrations  of  allotropism  is  to  be  found  in  the 
case  of  the  element  carbon,  which  exists  in  a  pure  state  in  the  brilliant  trans- 
parent diamond,  in  the  opaque  and  black  charooa],  and  in  the  metallic-like 
body  known  as  graphite,  or  black-lead.  Sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  boron, 
oxygen,  and  other  elements,  are  susceptible  of  similar  changes. 

Bodies  in  allotropic  conditions  differ  in  their  chemical  as  well  as  in  their 
physical  properties.  Carbon  as  the  diamond  is  almost  incombustible ;  carbon 
as  lamp-blad£  inflames  at  a  low  temperature,  and  sometimes  ignites  sponta- 
neously. Phosphorus,  in  the  ordinary  condition,  is  soft,  yellowish  in  color, 
has  a  powerftil  smell  and  taste,  and  can  scarcely  be  handled  with  impunity, 
since  it  bursts  into  a  flame  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  of  the  human 
body ;  allotropic  phosphorus,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  black  color,  hard,  de- 
void of  both  smell  and  taste,  and  may  be  handled  without  danger,  and  be 
even  carried  in  one's  pocket. 

The  explanation  of  allotropism  is  referred  to  difference  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  particles  oratoms  constituting  the  body.  Thus  the  same  fibres  of  cot- 
ton, when  closely  matted  together,  constitute  hard,  tough  paper ;  when  simply 
carded,  wadding ;  when  twisted,  yard,  or  thread ;  and  when  intertwined,  doth. 

QmnoHB.— What  U  ftUotropkm  f  What  are  examples  of  allotroplam  7  How  is  this 
ewdittone^tainedt 
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CHAPTER    yi. 

THE    NON-METALLIO    ELEMENTS. 

278.  The  generallj  recognized  division  of  the  simple  substances  into  Metal- 
lic and  Non-metallic  elements,  or  the  Metals  and  Metalloids,  (from  /xeTa/Aov, 
metal,  and  eidoc^  appearance,)  although  most  convenient  for  description,  is 
not  established  in  nature,  and  no  strict  line  of  separation,  moreover,  ^between 
the  two  classes  can  bo  indicated,  since  some  of  the  elements  possess,  in  a 
nearly  equal  deg^e,  the  characteristics  of  both. 

Metalloids. — The  number  of  the  elements  generally 
included  in  the  class  of  metalloids  is  fourteen,  which 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows :  —  Oxygen,  Hydrogen, 
Nitrogen,  Chlorine,  Iodine,  Bromine,  Fluorine,  Sulphur, 
Selenium,  Tellurium,  Phosphorus,  Silicon,  Boron,  and 
Carbon. 

Characteristics  of  the  Metalloids. — ^The  characteristics 
which  serve  in  general  to  distmgmsh  the  metalloids  from  the  metals  are 
as  follows; — ^They  do  not  possess  a  metallic  appearance,  and  are  bad  con- 
ductors of  heat  and  electricity.  When  binary  compounds  of  the  metals  and 
metalloids  are  decomposed  by  the  agency  of  galvanism,  the  metalloids  always 
separate  at  the  positive  pole  (the  zinc  side),  and  the  metals  at  the  negative 
pole;  as  bodies  endowed  with  opposite  electricities  only  are  attracted,  the 
metalloids  are,  for  this  reason,  termed  electro-negative  elements,  and  the 
metals  electro-positive  elements.  Almost  all  the  metalloids  combine  with 
hydrogen,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  metals  do  not 
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JSgtUvdlent  8.  Symbol  0.  JDensUy  1*1.  {Avrmmi,) 

279.  H  i  H 1 0  r  y. — Oxygen  gas  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, an  English  clergymen,  in  1774  He  called  it  depho- 
gisticated  air. 

In  the  followmg  year  it  was  again  discovered  by  Scheele,  a  Swedish  chemist^ 

and  by  Lavoisier,  the  illustrious  French  chemist,  without  cognizance  of  Priest^ 

ley's  discovery.    The  latter,  supposing  it  to  be  the  sole  agent  which  unparted 

'to  bodies  their  axjid  properties,  gave  it  its  present  name,  oxygen,  (from  oft)f, 

acid,  and  y^vaw,  I  give  rise  to). 

QuxsTioiTS.— How  are  the  elements  divided  T  Is  this  division  founded  in  nature?  How 
many  of  the  elements  are  generally  included  among  the  metalloids  7  Name  them.  'What 
ace  the  characteristics  of  the  metalloids  ?  When  and  by  whom  was  ozjgea  dtoeovewdf 
From  whom  did  oxygen  derive  its  name  f 
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280.  Natural  History  and  Distribntion.  —  Oxygen  is  the 
most  abundant  of  all  the  elementary  Bubstanoes,  but  is  never  met  with  in  na- 
ture in  a  pure  or  isolated  condition.  It  constitutes  at  least  one  third  part  of 
the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  eight-ninths  by  weight  of  all  the  water  upon  its 
surfiice,  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  atmosphere,  and  eight-ninths  of  the  vapor 
contained  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  also  an  essential  constituent  of  all  living 
gtractures,  and  is  the  immediate  agent  by  which  animal  life  and  all  the  pro- 
C3SS9S  of  combustion  are  sustained. 

The  meteoric  masses  which  fall  to  the  earth  from  the  inter  planetary  spaces^ 
have  little  or  no  oxygen  in  their  composition,  and  in  this  respect  they  are 
ualke  any  of  the  compound  substances  which  compose  the  crust  of  the  globe. 
Honco  the  inference  has  been  drawn,  that  in  some  of  the  great  planetary  masses 
of  the  solar  system,  from  whence  meteorites  are  undoubtedly  derived,  oxygen 
does  not  exist  at  all,  or  in  much  smaller  proportions  than  upon  the  earth. 

281.  Preparation.  — Many  solid  substances,  which con- 
taia  oxygen  in  combination,  readily  evolve  it  in  a  gaseous 
form  when  subjected  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature. 

A  very  easy  method  of  obtaming  a  small  quantity  of  oxy-        p^^^  ^7 
gen  gas  for  experiment,  which  at  the  same  time  illustrates  tho 
origmal  process  by  which  Priestley  discovered  it,  is  to  heat 
a  little  of  tho  red  oxyd  of  mercury  in  a  thin  glass  tube  (Fig. 
11)  over  a  spirit-lamp.*    In  this  substance  the  affinity,  or 
chemical  attraction  which  holds  together  the  mercury  and 
the  oxygen  is  so  feeble,  that  a  very  slight  degree  of  heat 
suffices  to  bring  about  decomposition ; — ^the  mercury  collecting 
in  small  globules  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  tube,  and  ^^ 
the  oxygen  escaping  as  a  gas.     The  presence  of  the  latter  r~^ 
element  may  be  demonstrated  by  holding  an  ignited  Bub-| 
stance  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 

If  it  is  desired  to  collect  and  preserve  the  oxygen  liberated 
in  this  experiment,  one  end  of  a  bent  glass  tubef  is  fitted  by  means  of  a  per- 

•  Cylindrical  glass  tubes,  with  rounded  bot-  Fig.  78. 

toms,  known  as  "  test  tubes,'*  are  generally  used 
in  chemical  experimentation.  A  simple  wooden 
ntsk,  as  In  Fig.  T8,  serves  as  a  convenient  stand 
for  them.  Teachers  will  do  well  to  furnish 
themselves  with  a  supply  of  these  tubes,  as  they 
•re  inexpensive,  and  can  be  use  for  a  great  va- 
riety of  parposes. 

t  Glass  tubing  prepared  expressly  for  chemical 
mraipnlations  can  be  procured  at  a  small  expense 
of  any  dealer  in  chemical  apparatus.  By  means 
of  a  Barzelius  spirit-lamp,  and  with  a  little  prac- 
tice, an  inexperienced  person  can,  in  a  short  time,  learn  to  bend  and  adapt  his  tubing^ 
to  his  apparatus  with  ease  and  rapidity. 

QnsmovB.— What  is  said  of  the  importance  and  distribution  of  oxygen  ?  What  infer- 
ence has  been  drawn  from  the  composition  of  meteoric  stones  T  How  is  oxygen  generally, 
procured  ?    By  what  simple  method  may  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  be  obtained  f 
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Fig.  19, 


Ibrated  cork  into  the  mouth  of  the  generating  tube,  and  the  other  end  is  con- 
duoted  into  a  vessel  filled  with  water.    The  apparatus  thus  arranged  may  be 

supported  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  cord  or  wire,  or  by  a  sort  of 
wooden  vice  (retort  holder)  con- 
structed for  chemical  purposes, 
and  represented  in  Fig.  79.  The 
oxygen  escaping  in  bubbles  from, 
the  end  of  the  tube  under  water 
is  collected  in  a  glass  bottle  or 
jar,  which  has  been  previously 
filled  with  water  and  inverted' 
in  the  vessel ;  care  being  taken 
either  to  dose  the  mouth  of  the 
jar,  or  else  keep  it  continuously 
under  water  during  the  act  of 
inversion.  No  water  wiQ  escape 
from  the  jar  until  bubbles  of  gas 
from  the  tube  are  passed  into  it  ; 
but  when  this  is  permitted,  the 
gas,  by  reason  of  its  superior  levity,  ascends  and  displaces  the  water.  As 
soon  as  one  jar  is  filled  it  may  be  removed,  and  its  mouth  closed  with  a  cork, 
or  kept  below  ihe  water  level,  and  another  substituted  in  its  place.  (See 
Fig.  Id,) 

For  the  production  of  oxygen  gas  in  considerable  quantity,  materials  less 
expensive  than  the  red  oxyd  of  mercury  are  used.  The  most  convenient,  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  most  economical  method  which  can  be 
adopted  is,  to  expose  to  heat  in  a  retort,  or  flask  furnished  with  a  bent  tube^ 
a  perfectly  dry  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  black  oxyd 
of  manganese.  A  common  Florence  flask  will  serve  for  this  purpose,  but  a 
•  flask  constructed  of  sheet  copper  and  fitted  with  a  small  lead  tube  and  screw* 
cap,  is  preferable.*  A  spirit-lamp  affords  sufficient  heat  to  efiect  the  chem- 
ical decomposition,  and  the  gas  liberated  is  collected  in  the  manner  beforo 
described.  The  salt  chlOTate  of  potash  is  very  rich  in  oxygen— every  124 
parts  of  it  by  weight  containing  48  parts  of  this  element  united  in  the  solid 
ftrm  with  36  parts  of  chlorine  and  40  of  the  metal  potassium.    On  the  appli* 


'  *  Flaakf,  or  generating  bottles  constmcted  of  thin  sheet  copper,  and  fhmished  with  a 
■mall  leaden  tabe  and  a  screw-cnp,  may  be  porehaaed  of  dealers  in  chemjcal  apparatus,  or 
can  be  easily  mannfactared  by  a  coppersmith.  For  a  continuous  course  of  experiments 
.their  employment  is  strongly  recommended,  as  they  obviate  entirely  the  annoyance  and 
trouble  aridng  from  the  fractore  of  glass,  and  the  adjustment  and  preparation  of  the 
tabes. 


QtJBBTiOHS.— 'What  is  the  most  oonrenient  and  economical  method  of  obtaiuing  oxygen 
In  moderate  quantities  f    Deseribe  the  method  of  obtaining  oxygen  from  ehlorate  of  pot- 
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cation  of  heat>  all  Hub  oxygen  is  driven  off  in  a  gaseous  state,  and  chlorine^ 
anited  with  potassium,  forming  the  chloride  of  potassium,  remains.  The  re- 
action may  be  represented  as  follows : — 

86+40+89+8-35+39+4S-124 
CI    Of  K   0-Cl    K+0«. 

Chlorate  of  potash  and  black  oxyd  of  manganese  both  yield  ozjgen  when 
heated  separately,  but  under  the  conditions  of  heat  and  mixture  sixyye  speci- 
fied, the  chlorate  of  potash  alone  disengages  oxygen.  The  manganese,  how- 
ever, without  taking  any  part  in  the  chemical  decompositioD,  exercises  an 
important  influence  on  the  process,  apparently  by  its  mere  presence,  causicg 
the  oxygen  to  be  liberated  with  the  utmost  facility  and  regularity,  and  at  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  when  the  chlorate  is  used  alone.  The  action 
of  the  manganese  in  producing  this  effect  has  been  explained,  by  suppos- 
ing that  it  mechanically  separates  the  particles  of  the  salt,  and  thus  dis- 
tributes the  heat  uniformly ;  but  if  this  is  true,  dean  sand,  powdered  glass» 
or  any  other  similar  material,  oug^t  to  act  equally  well,  which  is  not  the 
case. 

When  yery  large  quantities  of  FiO.  80. 

oxygen  are  required,  and  perfect 
purity  of  product  is  not  essential,  an 
economical  plan  is  generally  adopt- 
ed of  heating  the  black,  or  peroxyd 
of  manganese  to  redness  in  an  iron 
retort,  arrang^  in  a  suitable  fur- 
nace. (See  Fig.  80.)  One  pound  ! 
of  good  oxyd  of  manganese  thus 
heated,  will  yield  seven  gallons  of 
oxygen,  with  some  carbonic  acid.  This  last  may  be  entirely  removed  by 
causing  the  gas  to  pass  through  a  solution  of  potash.  In  this  process  MnO' 
becomes  converted  in  MnO-J-0. 

Oxygen  may  be  obtained  from  various  other  substances,  but  those  already 
mentioned  are  the  best,  and  the  most  frequently  employed.*  Red  lead  (oxyd 
of  lead),  and  likewise  saltpetre,  when  heated  strongly,  will  fiimiah  this 


*  A  new  method  of  preparing  oxygen  on  an  extensiTe  icale  for  economic  pnrpoaefl,  has 
recently  been  proposed  by  M.  Boassingault.  He  Btatea  that  caustic  baryta,  when  heated  to 
a  parttcolar  temperature  in  the  free  presence  of  air,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  per- 
oxyd of  barium,  but  on  increasing  the  heat,  the  oxygen  absorbed  is  given  up.  Thus  tbo 
lame  quantity  of  baryta  may  be  made  to  alternately  absorb  oxygen  and  evolre  it  into  a 
reservoir. 


QuEsnoiis. ^Hoir  much  oxygen  does  this  substance  contain  ?    What  is  the  chemical 

resetion  in  this  process  f  What  is  the  object  of  mixing  manganese  with  clilorate  of  pot- 
tsh  f  Is  the  action  of  the  manganese  understood  ?  When  lai^e  quantities  of  oxygen  are 
required,  what  method  is  adopted  ?  What  is  the  chemical  reaction  in  this  process  ?  From 
what  other  sourees  may  oxygen  be  obtained  f 
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gas.  A  mixture  of  strong  solplmric  add  and  one  half  its  weigbt  of  black 
oxyd  of  manganese,  or  bichromate  of  potash,  will  liberate  oxygen  when 
heatod. 

All  the  green  parts  of  plants  evolve  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  light  of 
the  sun.  This  fact  may  be  readily  demonstrated  by  placing  a  leafy  branchy 
which  is  still  connected  with  the  parent  plant,  or  a  number  of  fresh  leav^ps^ 
under  a  jar  filled  with  water,  and  then  exposing  them  to  the  influence  of 
solar  light.  After  a  short  time  small  air-bubbles,  consisting  of  pure  oxygen^, 
will  collect  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  The  minute  bubbles,  also,  which 
may  be  often  seen  adhering  to  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  under  water,  ais 
generally  pure  oxygen. 

282.  Properties  of  Oxygen . — Oxygen,  when  pure,  can  not  bo" 
distmguished  from  atmospheric  air,  being  colorless,  tasteless,  and,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  destitute  of  odor.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  heavier 
than  atmospheric  air ;  the  density  of  the  latter  being  represented  by  1*00, 
that  of  03cygen  would  be  I'lO. 

One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  dry  oxygen  weigh  34*20  grains.  In  its  sepa- 
rate condition  it  is  known  only  as  a  gas,  all  attempts  to  reduce  it,  by  im- 
mense pressure  and  extreme  low  temperature  acting  conjointly,  into  a  solid, 
or  even  liquid  condition,  having  iailed.  Yet  the  learner  will  not  iail  to  per- 
ceive, that  oxygen  when  locked  up  in  combination  with  the  solid  substances 
from  whence  we  obtaui  it,  must  be  itself  a  solid ;  and  this  consideration  en- 
ables us  to  form  some  conception  of  the  enormous  force  which,  under  the 
name  of  affinity,  is  capable  of  producing  this  efibct. 

Oxygen  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  a  hundred  volumes  of  this  fluid, 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  dissolving  only  four  and  one  half  volumes  of  the 
gas.  Oxygen  possesses  a  wider  range  of  affinities  than  any  other  known, 
substance,  and  combines  in  one  or  more  proportions  with  all  the  elements 
except  fluorine.  The  act  of  union  of  a  substance  with  oxygen  is  termed 
oxydation,  and  the  product  of  the  imion  is  called  an  oxyd.  Oxyds  are  classi- 
fied and  divided,  as  has  been  before  shown  (§  265),  into  acids,  bases,  alkalies, 
etc. 

The  tendency  of  oxygen  to  unite  With  other  substances  varies  accor^g  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  latter  are  presented  to  it,  being  greater 
under  the  influence  of  heat  than  of  cold,  and  greater  where  there  is  an  ex- 
cess than  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  oxygen.  Oxygen,  at  ordinaiy 
temperatures,  enters  slowly  into  combination  with  most  of  the  metals.  This 
action  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  in  a  moist  than  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 
A  bar  of  polished  iron,  in  perfectly  dry  an*  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  wiU 

QusBTiOKB.— Do  plants  eTolre  oxygen  ?  What  experiment  proves  this  f  What  are  the 
properties  of  oxygen  f  Has  oxygen  ever  been  eondensed  into  a  liquid  or  solid  substance  t 
Is  it  known  to  exist  in  either  of  the  latter  conditions?  What  is  said  of  its  solubiUty  In 
water?  Of  it«  range  of  affinity?  What  are  the  products  of  the  union  of  oxygen  with 
other  substances  called  ?  How  does  the  tendency  of  oxygen  to  unite  with  other  sub- 
stances vary?  What  is  ndd  of  the  oxydation  of  the  metals?  WiU  iron  mst  in  dry  air  at 
ordinaxy  temperatures? 
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remain  unchanged  for  any  length  of  time,  but  if  moisture  be  present,  it 
quickly  becomes  rusty.  In  the  case  of  iron,  the  oxydation  once  commenced 
will  spread  through  the  entire  mass  of  the  metal ;  but  in  other  instances,  as 
in  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc,  a  superficial  coat  of  the  oxyd  is  formed,  which 
adlieres  firmly  to  the  sur&ce,  and  protects  the  metal  beneath  from  further 
change. 

In  order  to  commence  and  carry  on  oxydation,  it  is  generally  necessary  lo 
apply  heat.  An  iron  bar,  when  heated  red  hot,  and  exposed  to  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  will  rapidly  become  covered  with  a  scale  of  oxyd,  or  rust.  A  stick 
df  diarcoal  may  be  kept  in  oxygen  at  common  temperatures  for  years  with- 
out entering  into  combination  with  the  gas,  but  the  smallest  spark  upon 
the  Bur&ce  of  the  coal  will  cause  the  two  elements  to  unite  with  great 
rapidity. 

The  direct  union  of  oxygen  with  a  substance  is  always 
attended  with  an  evolution  of  heat. 

In  the  ordinary  rusting  of  iron,  the  disengagement  of  heat  is  too  slow  and 
feeble  to  be  readily  perceptible ;  but  in  some  instances,  where  the  union  with 
oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  rapid,  the  heat  accumulates,  and  often- 
times rises  sufficiently  high  to  cause  the  materials  to  burst  into  a  flame,  pro- 
ducing what  are  called  cases  of  "  spontaneous  combustion."  This  phenomenon 
is  often  exhibited  when  tow,  "  cotton- waste,"  or  other  fibrous  materials  that 
have  been  used  in  lubricating  machinery,  arc  laid  aside  in  heaps.  The  oil 
upon  them  being  spread  over  a  large  surface,  absorbs  oxygen  with  great  rap- 
idity, and  the  temperature  of  the  mass  continues  to  increase  imtil  the  whole 
bursts  into  flame.  Charcoal,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  and  exposed  to  tho 
air,  moist' hay  in  stacks,  and  damp  cloths  in  bales,  frequently  take  fire  under 
the  same  circumstances. 

When  the  direct  union  of  oxygen  with  a  substance  is 
attended  with  an  evolution  of  both  light  and  heat,  the 
process  is  called  Combustion,  and  the  body  is  said  to 
bum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  body  which  can  combine 
with  oxygen  under  such  circumstances,  is  termed  a  Com- 
bustible, and  the  oxygen  a  supporter  of  combustion. 

All  the  ordinary  forms  of  combustion  are  simply  processes  of  oxydation, 
and  are  accompanied  by  a  withdrawal  of  free  oxygen  from  the  surrounding 
air ;  and  in  most  instances  the  oxydation  is  commenced,  or,  as  we  express  it, 
"  the  fi.ro  is  kindled,"  by  the  application  of  some  ignited  substance,  which 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  combustible  body  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  at- 

QusBTioKB. — ^In  order  to  eonunence  and  carry  on  oxydation,  what  is  generally  neces- 
sary f  What  are  examples  *  What  phenomenon  always  accompanies  the  direct  union  of 
.oxygen  with  a  substance ?  What  is  spontaneous  combustion?  Give  examples.  What 
do  yon  understand  by  tiie  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  combustion?  W^t  is  a  combns- 
VbSe  body?  Why  is  it  generally  necessary  to  apply  heat  in  order  to  cause  combostion  to 
commence? 
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tract  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  commence  burning ;  afterward,  the  heat  whieli 
is  liberated  during  the  process  is  more  than  suffident  to  carry  it  on,  and  thus 
the  combination  of  one  portion  of  oxygen  with  a  burning  body,  causes  tho 
absorption  of  another  portion.* 

Bodies  which  will  bum  in  the  air,  together  with  many  subetanoes  whicb 
are  generally  considered  as  incombustible,  bum  in  oxygen  gas  with  greak 
splendor.  Experiments  illustrative  of  these  fiicts  are  among  the  most  bril- 
liant and  interesting  in  the  whole  science  of  chemistry. 

Fio  81  ^^  ^®  ^^^^  ^^*  *  lighted  candle  in  the  air,  the  wick  oontintles 

to  glow  for  a  few  moments,  but  the  flame  does  not  i^ponta^^ 
neously  re-appear.  I^  on  the  contrary,  the  candle,  stiU  |^re- 
senting  some  incandescent  points,  be  plunged  into  a  receive^ 
containing  'oxygen  (see  Fig.  81),  it  inflames  instantly,  and 
bums  with  great  brilliancy.  This  experiment,  which  may  bo 
repeated  with  a  small  narrow  mouth  jar  of  oxygen  a  great  num- 
ber of  times,  is  characteristic  of  pure  oxygen,  and  is  the  princi* 
pal  test  used  to  detect  its  presence. 

A  glowing  slip  of  wood  introduced  into  oxygen,  bursts  into 
flame  with  a  slight  detonation.  A  bit  of  charcoal  bark,  slightly  ignited,  at- 
tached to  a  wire  and  lowered  into  a  jar  of  oxygen,  bums  with  great  rapidity, 
sending  off  showers  of  brilliant  scintillations  in  all  directions.  If  a  moistened 
slip  of  litmus  paper  (§  266)  be  introduced  into  the  jar  after  the  combustion, 
it  immediately  turns  red,  a  change  not  affected  by  atmospheric  air,  or  pure 
oxygen ;  consequently  an  acid  gas  has  been  formed  fix)m  the  charcoal  and  tho 
oxygen,  which  is  called  carbonic  acid. 

The  combustion  of  iron  in  oxygon  constitutes  a 
most  beautiful  experiment  For  this  purpose  a 
piece  of  fine  iron  wire,  or,  what  is  still  better,  a 
steel  watch-spring,  coilod  in  the  form  of  a  spiral 
(see  Fig.  82)  is  employed.  One  end  of  the  wire 
is  tipped  with  a  bit  of  sulphur,  or  tinder,  and  the 
other  attached  to  a  cork,  so  that  the  spiral  may 
hang  vertically.  The  sulphured  end  is  then  lighted 
and  tho  wire  suspended  in  a  jar  of  oxygen,  open 
at  the  bottom,  as  is  represented  in  the  figure,  sup- 
ported upon  an  earthenware  plate.  The  wire  burns 
with  an  intense  white  light,  the  oxyd  of  iron  formed . 
darting  out  in  brilliant  corruscations  in  every  direc-^ 
tion.  Melted  globules  of  oxyd  occasionally  fall  ofl^ 
of  so  elevated  a  temperature,  that  they  remam  red  hot  for  some  time  under 


Fio  82. 


*  For  a  partlonlar  oonsideT&tioix  of  eombostioii,  aee  Chapter  VIL 


QuxnnoKB.— How  does  pare  oxygen  aet  on  combustible  sabstaaoes  f    Explain  tbe  expef^ 
iments  detailed. 
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the  soi&ce  of  water,  and  fuse  deeply  into  the  sabstance  of  the  plate  or  glass 
upon  which  thejr  strike. 

The  light  produced  by  phosphorus  burned  in 
oxygen  is  too  brilliant  and  intense  to  be  en- 
dured by  the  eye ;  and  the  jar,  during  combus- 
tioOr  becomos  filled  with  a  dense  white  vapor, — 
pbpsplioric  acid,  which  is  slowly  absorbed  by 
water.    (See  Fig.  83.)* 

Kindled  sulphur  bums  in  oxygen  with  a 
}»autiful  blue  light 

/^83.  Oxygen  and  Respiration.— 
Oxygen  is  necessary  to  respiration, 
and  is  constantly  taken  into  the  ^ 
lungs,  from  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
process  of  breathing.  No  animal  can  live  in  an  atmos- 
phere which  does  not  contain  a  certain  portion  of  uncom- 
bined  oxygen. 

Oxygen,  by  the  chemical  action  involved  in  the  process  of  respiration,  passes 
from  a  free  state  mto  a  state  of  combination  with  other  substances,  and  thereby 
becomes  unfitted  for  the  further  support  of  animal  life.  If  a  bird  be  con- 
fined in  a  limited  portion  of  atmospheric  air,  it  will  at  first  feel  no  inconve- 
nience ;  but  as  a  portion  of  oxygen  is  withdrawn  from  a  free  state  at  each 
inspiration,  its  quantity  diminishes  rapidly,  so  that  respiration  soon  becomes 
laborious,  and  in  a  short  time  ceases  altogether.  Should  another  bird  be  then 
introduced  into  the  same  air,  it  will  be  almost  unmediately  sujSbcatcd ;  or  if 
a  lighted  candle  be  immersed  in  it,  its  flame  will  be  extmguished.  Respira- 
tion and  combustion  both  produce  the  same  efiect,  in  causing  free  oxygen  to 
be  removed,  or  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere.    An  animal  can  not  live  in 

*  This  experiment  shoald  be  performed  with  great  care  ;  otherwise  the  eombuttion-Jar 
b  liable  to  be  broken,  and  the  burning,  liquid  phosphorus  dispersed  in  eTer7  direction. 
The  combustion  ladle  should  be  deep— an  iron  cup  or  a  piece  of  chalk  scooped  out  and  at- 
tached to  a  wire,  the  whole  perfectly  dry.  The  phosphorus  should  be  divided  under 
vater,  and  afterward  dried,  not  by  wiping,  but  by  contact  with  bibulous  paper.  It  should 
not  be  allowed  to  project  above  the  level  of  the  deflagrating  ladle,  because  during  the  act 
of  combustion  burning  particles  might  disperse  and  stick  against  the  sides  of  the  Jar,  thus 
inCdlibly  causing  rupture  of  the  glass.  A  similar  result  might  be  occasioned  by  employ- 
ing tret  phosphorus,  the  aqueous  moisture  from  which,  by  expanding  into  steam,  would 
scatter  the  melted  phosphorus  in  all  directions.  One  other  point  should  be  particularly 
attended  to.  The  phosphorus  placed  in  the  ladle,  and  lowered  into  the  Jar,  should  be  ig- 
nited on  the  surface  by  touching  it  with  a  hot  wire,  and  not  by  holding  the  whole  ladle 
over  a  flame.  These  directions  being  attended  to  will  insure  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, whereas  by  neglecting  them,  simple  though  they  may  appear,  or  any  one  of  them, 
C^ore  of  the  experiment  is  certain,  and  danger  imminent. — ^Fasadat. 

QuBeno^B. — ^Is  oxygen  necessary  to  respiration  ?  What  effect  has  the  process  of  respi- 
ntion  on  oxygen?    Illuttrate  this.    What  analogy  is  there  between  respiration  and  com- 
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air  unfitted  to  support  combustion ;  and,  under  all  ordinary  circumstanocs, 
combustion  will  not  continue  in  air  containing  too  little  oxygen  for  re^)ira- 
tion. 

Fermentation  also  acts  like  respiration  and  combustion  in  absorbing  free 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.. 

Although  oxygen,  as  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  is  necessary  to  respi- 
ration, it  is  destructive  of  animal  life  when  breathed  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  in  a  state  of  purity  When  a  rabbit,  for  example,  is  immersed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen,  it  at  first  experiences  no  inconvenience, 
but  after  an  interval  of  an  hour,  or  more,  an  unnatural  excitement  of  the  sys- 
tem is  occasioned,  accompanied  by  a  rapid  respiration  and  circulation  of  tlio 
blood ;  this  is  soon  followed  by  insensibility,  and  death  ensues  in  firom  six  to 
ten  hours.  ^k 

284.  Magnet  ilm  -of  0  x  y  g  e  n. — Oxygen  is  highly  magnetic ;  that 
is,  it  sustams  the  saD^(>reiiEitions  in  degree  to  a  magnet,  that  iron  does.  It  lias 
been  further  proved  tljat,  like  iron,  it  loses  its  magnetism  when  strongly 
heated,  but  recovers  it  when  the  temperature  fallsi  Faraday  computes  tlie 
tnagnetic  effect  of  oxygen  in  the  air  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  metallic  shell  of 
iron,  l-250th  of  an  inch  in  thickness  surrounding  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

285.  Oxygen  in  Combinati  on. — ^Tbe  force  which  holds  oxygen 
in  combination  varies  extremely  in  diiSerent  substances.  In  silica,  (quartz, 
rock  ciystal,  etc.),  nearly  one  half  the  entire  weight  of  which  is  oxygen,  it  is 
combined,  or  imprisoned,  so  to  speak,  with  such  force,  that  its  liberation  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  most  powerful  agencies — ^heat  alone  &ilmg  tQ..]gpdu^ 
the  slightest  effect  In  other  solid  oxygenized  bojl^^khowe^r,  the  ^IVJ^ 
are  so  nicely  balanced,  that  the  slightest  decompdu|^uso  %  sufficient  to  \ 
rend  the  elements,  as  we  mav  say,  from  each  other,  c^  set  the  oxygen  free. 
Jl  very  striking  mstance  of  Ulis  is  furnished  by  chlorsLt^t^potash,  the  sub- 
stance generally  employed  in  the  production  of  oxygen — ^3v^.l24  parts  of 
which,  by  weight,  contain,  as  befbr^j^ted,  48  ctf  oxygen.  •  A  very  slight  • 
degree  of  heat  suffices  to  overcome  the  admirably  poised  balance  of  affinities, 
by  which  the  combuied  elements  of  this  salt  are  held  together,  and  liberate 
every  particle  of  oxygen.  But  this  result  can  be  effected  by  other  agefncics. 
For  example,  if  we  take  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  charcoal,  phosphorus, 
sulphuretof  antunony,  or,  to  generalize,  any  other  solid  which'  has  a  strong 
attraction  for  oxygen,  and  mix  either  of  them  with  a  little  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash, carefully  and  with  an  avoidance  of  friction,  the  compound  so  obtained, 
when  struck  with  a  hammer  upon  an  anvil,  will  explode  violently.  The  ex- 
periment is  best  conducted  by  folding  the  mixture  in  a  piece  of  paper.  With 
phosphorus  the  explosive  violence  is  greatest,  with  charcoal  least,  the  varia- 
tion being  indicative  of  the  respective  tendency  of  these  substances  to  com- 
bme  with  oxygen  under  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment 

QuxsTiOKS. — ^Wbat  effect  does  oxygen  have  on  animal  life  when  breathed  pure  ?  What 
is  said  respecting  the  magnetism  of  oxygen  ?  lUoBtrate  the  various  conditions  under 
which  oxygen  exists  in  oomhination  ? 
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Gunpowder  is  another  example  of  a  substance  holding  a  large  amount  of 
oxygen  in  combination,  ready  io  spring  into  action  with  an  almost  irresistible 
Tiolence. 

286.  Active  and  P a.s»j^ o^ q i| d i t i o n  of  Oxygen. — Oxygen, 
as  hitherto  considered,  assumes  two  conditions,  or  states,  widely  different  from 
eadi  other.  These  may  be  termed  its  active  and  passive  conditions.  As 
locked  up  in  rock-crystal,  flint,  clay,  and  other  solids ;  as  constituting  eight 
ninths  of  the  bland  liquid,  water ;  as  an  uncombined  gas  in  the  atmosphere, 
it  is  quiescent,  inactive,  waiting — retaining,  however,  all  its  forces  in  a  latent 
state.  This  inactivity  is  one  extremity  of  the  scale  of  qualities  possessed  by 
oxygen.  Intense  violence  characterizes  its  other  extreme  condition — '*  mani- 
fested," says  Professor  Faraday,  "  with  tremendous  energy  in  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  and  explosion — ^rushing  with  violence  into  other  forms — dis- 
playing the  most  glorious  exhibitions  of  light  and  heat — ^generating  combina- 
tions of  characters  diametrically  opposed,  from  the  extreme  of  alkalinity  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  most  violent  acidity  on  the  other,  and  finally,  having 
gone  through  its  metamorphic  phases,  assuming  its  appointed  place  of  rest  in 
the  world's  economy." 

287.  Ozone  * — ^In  addition  to  these  two  extreme  conditions,  oxygen  may 
assume  another,  in  some  respects  still  more  extraordinary ; — a  state  in  which 
it  is  neither  fully  active  or  fully  passive,  but  intermediate  between  the  two 
former  conditions — |^tate>in  which  the  activity  posse^d^is  not  onlx  less  '^ 
amount)  but  different  in  quality.  This  condition  of  oxygen  is  characterized 
by  the  name  of  Ozone. 

It  has  long  been  noticed  that  the  working  of  an  electric  machine,  espe- 
cially in  a  close  apartment,  was  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  sulphur-like  odor, 
and  also,  that  a  similar  odor  pertained  for  some  little  time  to  places  that  had 
been  struck  by  lightning.  Beside  recognizing  these  facts,  and  designating  the 
odor  in  question  as  "  t?ie  dectric  smell,"  no  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
T^ras  attempted  by  scientific  men  until  within  a  very  recent  period;  (since  1840). 
It  was  at  last  noticed,  almost  accidentally,  tliat  if  a  piece  of  paper  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  starch,  and  a  peculiar  compound  of  iodine  (iodide  of  potas- 
sium), was.  exposed  in  places  pervaded  by  this  odor,  it  was  speedily  turned 
blue.  Now,  this  turning  blue  is  an  indication  of  the  liberation  of  iodine  fi'om 
its  combination ;  and  the  hberation  of  iodine  is  an  indication  of  the  agency 
of  oxygen;  so  that  in  the  determination  of  this  additional  fact,  a  connection 
was  established  between  oxygen  in  an  active  state  and — the  electric  smell. 

The  germ  of  knowledge  thus  obtained  was  expanded  and  generalized  by 
Professor  Schonbein  of  Bale,  who  showed,  by  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments, that  tho  same  smell  and  its  corresponding  action  might  bo  generated 
at  pleasure,  by  various  means — that  the  agent  producing  the  odor  occasioned 
other  effects  beside  that  of  affecting  the  starch  paper,  such  as  bleaching,  de- 


Qux8no778. — Under  what  two  conditions  does  oxygon  generally  manifest  itself?  What 
is  tiie  third  condition  of  oxygen  ?  What  is  this  condition  termed  ?  What  circumstancea 
l»d  feo  the  discovery  of  ozone  ?    What  discoveries  were  made  by  Schonbein  ? 
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odorizing,  and  (HOToding— and  finally,  that  the  myBteriotis  gaseous  agency 
itself  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  oxygen— oxygen  gas  existmg  m  a 
marked  condition,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  in  its  allotropic  form. — Fabadat. 

Preparation  • — Ozone  may  be  obtained  by  passing  a  succession  of 
electric  sparks  through  a  tube  or  vessel  containing  atmospheric  air,  or  pure 
oxygen  gas.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  slow  action  of  phosphorus  upon  oxy- 
gen, or  atmospheric  air.  This  latter  reaction  may  be  readily  demonstrated 
as  follows : 

Take  a  quart  glass  bottle,  and  place  in  it  a  little  water  and  a  stick  of 
phosphorus,  first  demonstrating  the  absence  of  ozone  by  testing  it  witii 
iodine-starch  paper.*  Close  the  bottle,  and  allow  the  whole  to  remain  for 
a  little  time.  On  again  immersing  the  paper  slip,  it  changes  color,  assum- 
ing a  tint  of  blue.  This  result  is  not  due  to  the  vapors  of  phosphoric 
add  which  may  be  noticed  in  the  bottle,  as  they  are  readily  absorbed  by 
passing  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  bottle  through  water,  while  the  ozone  re- 
mains unaltered. 

The  formation  of  ozone  may  be  also  shown  by  another  process  still  more 
p      84.  simple.    Take  a  glass  jar,  and  first  demonstrate 

by  the  iodine-starch  paper  the  absence  of  ozone. 
Then  pour  into  the  jar  a  little  ether,  and  there 
is  still  no  ozone ;  but  if  we  heat  a  glass  rod  in 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  immerse  it  moder- 
ately hot  (see  Fig.  84),  ozone  will  be  abundantly 
*  produced. 

Properties . — Ozone  has  never  been  ob- 
tained in  a  separate  state,  and  appears  to  be 
entirely  insoluble  in  all  liquids.  It  has  a  pecu- 
liar odor,  whilst  ordinary  oxygen  is  totally  devoid 
of  all  smelL  It  possesses  powerful  bleacning 
properties,  and  if  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo 
be  poured  into  a  vessel  containing  ozone,  its 
deep  blue  color  is  destroyed  with  great  rapidity. 
If  the  same  experiment  be  tried  with  common 
oxygen,  no  bleaching  action  takes  place.  Ozone  also  exercises  a  remarkable 
influence  over  certain  odors ;  thus,  if  a  piece  of  tainted  meat  be  immersed  in 
this  gas  (see  Fig.  85)  the  effluvium  is  instantly  destroyed. 

Ozone  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  all  oxydizing  agents.  It  corrodes 
even  organic  bodies,  such  as  cork  and  India-rubber,  while  fragments  of  iron, 
copper,  eta,  rapidly  absorb  it,  and  become  converted  into  oxyds.     Silver, 


•  Iodine  starch  paper  may  be  simply  prepared  by  mixing  a  litUe  starch  with  a  solutloii 
of  iodide  of  potassium— a  salt  obtained  of  any  druggist— and  imbuing  unsized  paper  with. 
the  compound. 


QvEsnoirB. — How  may  ozone  be  obtained  ?    What  are  the  prt^perties  of  ozone  ?    What 
is  said  of  the  ozydizlrig  influences  of  ozone  ? 
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tmder  ordinary  circumstances,  is  not 
affected  by  oxygen,  and  has  hence 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  noble 
metals ;  but  if  a  piece  of  silver-foil, 
moistened  witb  water,  be  plunged 
into  ozone,  it  rapidly  crumbles  into 
dust — oxyd  of  silver.  Ozone  dis- 
places iodine  irom  its  combinations 
witli  the  metals,  setting  the  iodino 
free.  This  reaction  is  so  easily  pro- 
duced, and  is  so  sensitive,  that  it  fur- 
nishes the  readiest  and  most  delicate 
method  of  detecting  the  presence  of 
traces  of  ozone  in  the  air.  A  slip  of 
paper,  as  before  stated,  moistened  with 
starch  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
inserted  in  a  vessel  containing  the 
slightest  admixture  of  ozone,  becomes 
blue  from  the  action  of  the  liberated  iodine,  which  immediately  unites  with 
the  starch,  and  forms  the  blue  iodide  of  starch. 

One  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  connected  with  ozone  is  the  effect 
of  heat  upon  it  A  temperature  not  much  higher  than  boiling  water  is  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  it  entirely.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  feet  to  demonstrate 
the  absolute  chemical  identity  of  ozone  and  oxygen.  Ozone  passed  into  one 
end  of  a  red  hot  tube  comes  out  ordinary  oxygen  at  the  other  end.* 


*  Hespecting  tliiit  strange  condition  of  allotropiBm,  of  which  ozone  ia  a  particnlar  ex- 
ample. Professor  Faraday,  in  a  recent  publication,  remarks : — ''  There  was  a  time,  and 
that  not  long  ago,  when  it  was  held  among  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  chemistry,  that 
the  same  body  always  manifested  the  same  chemical  qualities,  excepting  only  such  va- 
riations as  might  be  due  to  the  three  conditions  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gas.  This  was  held 
to  be  a  canon  of  chemical  philosophy  as  distingnished  from  alchemy ;  and  a  belief  In  the 
possibility  of  transmutation  was  held  to  be  impossible,  because  at  variance  with  this  fun- 
damental tenet.  But  we  are  now  conversant  with  many  examples  of  the  contrary ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  no  less  than  four  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  namely,  oxygen,  sulphur^ 
phosphorus,  and  carbon,  are  subject  to  this  modification.  The  train  of  speculation  which 
this  contemplation  awakens  within  us  is  extraordinary.  If  the  condition  of  allotropism 
were  alone  confined  to  compound  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  bodies  made  up  of  two  or  more 
elements,  we  might  earily  frame  a  plausible  hypothesis  to  aoootmt  for  it ;  we  might  as- 
sume that  some  yariations  had  taken  place  in  the  arrangement  of  their  particles.  But 
when  a  simple  body,  such  as  oxygen,  is  concerned,  this  kind  of  hypothesis  is  no  longer 
open  to  us ;  we  have  only  one  kind  of  particle  to  deal  with,  and  the  theory  of  altered 
pontion  is  no  longer  applicable.  In  short,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  imagine  a  rational 
hypothesis  to  explain  the  condiUon  of  allotropism  as  regards  simple  bodies.  We  can  only 
accept  it  as  a  fact,  not  to  be  doubted,  and  add  the  discovery  to  that  long  list  of  truths 
which  start  up  in  the  field  of  every  sdenee,  in  opposition  to  our  most  cherished  theories 
Mid  long-received  convictions.** 

QuEgnows.— What  reaction  takes  place  when  ozone  turns  Iodine-starch  paper  blue? 
What  effect  has  heat  upoa  ozone  ?    How  is  ozone  proved  to  be  simply  modified  oxygen  f 
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Ozone  may  be  generally  recognized  in  air  which  has  swept  over  the  ocean,, 
although  generally  absent  in  air  which  has  swept  over  land.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  a  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  its  development* 
Mr.  Wise,  the  celebrated  aeronaut  states,  that  when  on  one  occasion  during 
an  ascension,  he  became  enveloped  in  a  thunder-cloud,  he  found  the  surround- 
ing air  most  powerfully  impregnated  with  the  peculiar  odor  of  ozone. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  so  active  an  agent  as  ozone  present  in  the  atr . 
mosphere,  must  exercise  an  important  influence  in  the  economy  of  nature.  \ 
What  this  influence  is,  is  not  definitely  known.     There  can  be  but  littlo  ^ 
doubt,  however,  that  it  acts  as  a  purifying  agent — oxydizing  or  burning  up 
noxious  products  floating  in  the  atmosphere.    This  supposition  coincides  with 
the  opinion  extensively  entertained,  that  when  ozone  is  in  excess  in  the  air, 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  influenza,  otc.,  prevail  (as  would  bo  expected  from  its 
irritating  character) :  and  that  when  it  is  deficient,  fevers^  etc.,  are  common. 
Observers  generally  agree,  that  during  those  seasons  in  which  cholera  rages^ 
the  quantity  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  is  greatly  diminished. 

288.  Daily  Consumption  of  Oxygen. — "It  is  not  easy,"  says 
Professor  Faraday,  "  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  aggregate  results  ac- 
complished by  oxygen  in  the  economy  of  the  world.  For  the  respiration  of 
human  beings  alone,  it  has  been  calculated  that  no  less  than  one  thousand 
millions  of  pounds  of  oxygen  are  da%  required,  and  for  the  respiration  of  ani- 
mals double  that  quantity ;  whilst  the  processes  of  combustion,  fermentation, 
decay,  and  the  like,  continually  going  on,  increase  the  daily  sum  total  to  eight 
thousand  millions  of  pounds.  Eeduoed  to  tons,  we  have  the  figures  T,  142,847 
as  representing  the  daily  consumption,  and  2,609,285,714  the  yearly  consump- 
tion. Taken  in  connection  with  these  statements,  the  fact  that  from  one  half 
to  two  thirds  of  the  bulk  of  all  the  matter  upon  our  planet  consists  of  oxygen, 
does  not  seem  wonderful.  —  >^ 

\  ^ 

SECTION   II. 

MANAGEMENT    OF    GASES. 

289.  Pnenmatic  Trongh.~For  collect'mg  gases  not  absorbed  to 
any  considerable  extent  by  water,  an  arrangement,  known  as  the  Pneumatic 
Trough,  is  always  employed.  For  small  operations  this  apparatus  may  bo  simply 
constructed  by  fixing  a  perforated  shelf  within  a  shallow  dish,  or  wooden  tub, 
in  such  a  way,  that  when  the  vessel  is  filled  with  water  to  the  proper  height, 


*  Prof.  Smallvood,  of  Montreal,  ia  a  communication  to  the  American  Association  for 
tiie  Advancement  of  Science,  in  1857,  stated  that  during  the  seven  years  ending  in  1856, 
there  were  at  Montreal,  918  days  on  wliich  rain  and  snow  fell ;  and  daring  the  like  period, 
there  wen  816  days  on  which  ozone  was  present  in  the  air  in  appreciable  quantity. 

QX7E8TI017B. — ^Under  what  circumstances  is  ozone  noticed  in  the  atmosphere  ?  What 
influenee  is  ozone  supposed  to  hare  in  the  economy  of  nature?  What  is  said  respecting 
the  daily  consumption  of  oxygen  ?  Hov  are  gases  not  absorbed  by  water  collected  ?  Do- 
«cribe  the  pneumatic  trough. 
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the  shelf  win  be  csovered  b7  it  to  the  depth  of  about 
an  inch.  (See  fig.  86.)  Another  and  more  elegant 
arrangement,  (xxistraoted  of  glass,  and  suitable  for 
a  lecture  table,  is  represents  bj  fig.  87.  The 
vessel  intended  for  the  reception  of  gas  is  filled  with 
water,  inverted  and  placed  upon  the  shelf  of  the 
pneumatic  trough,  with  its  mouth  directly  over  the 
pertoition  in  it    The  extremity  of  the  gas-delivering 

jijg  3Y^  tube,  which  dips  into  the  water, 

is  brought  directly  beneath  the 
shel^  in  such  a  way  that  the 
bubbles  of  gas  escaping,  ascend 
through  the  opening  in  ^e  shelf 
into  the  vessel  above. 

For  permanent  use,  the  pneu- 
matic trough  is  usually  construct- 
ed on  a  larger  scale,  of  copper  or 
tin  plate,  or  of  wood,  and  fbr- 
nished  with  perforated  shelves^ 
arranged  below  the  water  level, 
of  sufficient  extent  to  acconuno- 
date  a  number  of  gas  receivers  at  the  same  time.  Fig.  88  represents  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  pneumatic  trough. 

Water  is  supported  in 
the  gas-receivers  above 
the  level  of  the  pneu- 
matic trough  by  reason 
oi  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  on  the 
same  principle  as  mer- 
cury is  sustained  in  the 
tube  of  a  barometer. 

In  the  collection  of 
gaaes  over  the  pneu- 
matic trough,  it  should 
be  observed  that  the 
gas  which  first  comes  over  is  mixed  with  the  atmospheric  air  of  the  generating 
vessel,  or  retort;  hence  a  volume  of  gas  equal  to  about  twice  the  volume  of 
the  retort  should  be  allowed  to  escape,  as  impure.  This  precaution  is  espe- 
cially to  be  attended  to  in  the  case  of  gases  (such  as  hydrogen)  which  form 
explosive  mixtures  with  atmospheric  air.  Gases  may  be  transferred  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  over  the  pneumatic  trough,  with  the  utmost  facility,  by 
first  filling  the  vessel  into  which  the  gas  is  to  be  passed  with  water,  inverting 
it,  carefuUy  retaining  its  mouth  below  the  water-level,  and  then  bringing 

QussnoKS. — ^What  precaation  ahonld  be  observed  In  collecting  gaaes  oyer  a  pneamatlo 
tronghr    Hbir  may  gases  be  transferred  fh)m  one  vessel  to  another? 


Fig.  88. 
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beiieatli  it  the  moQl&  of  tha  vos* 
Bel  oontaitiing  the  gas.  (^ee  Fig. 
89.)  On  gently  inclining  tho 
latter,  the  gas  passes  into  tho 
second  vessel. 

Ajar,  wholly  or  partially  filled 
with  gas  at  tho  pneumatic  trough^ 
may  be  removed  by  placing  be- 
neath it  a  common  plate,  deep 
enough    to    contain    sufficient 
water  to  cover  the  edges  of  the  jar. 
In  this  way  gas,  especicilly  oxy- 
gen, maybe  preserved  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  without 
admixture  with  the  external  air. 
290.   Gasometers « — In  order  to  collect  and  preserve  large  quantities 
of  gas,  and  to  experiment  with  them  more  conveniently,  capacious  vessels  of 
sheet-iron,  or  copper,  called  gasometers,  are  used.    They  consist  in  general 
of  a  cylindrical  reservoir,  suspended  t?  r  on 

with  its  mouth  downward,  and  fit- 
ting into  an  exterior  and  larger  cyl- 
indrical vessel,  or  cistern,  filled  with 
water,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  90,  which 
represents  a  pair  of  gasometers,  The 
inner  cylinder  moves  fi'eely  in  the 
outer  one,  rising  and  falling  as  the 
gas  is  forced  in  or  pressed  out  The 
posts  on  each  side  of  the  cylinder 
are  hollow,  and  contain  weights, 
suspended  to  and  balancmg  the  in- 
ner moveable  cylmder,  so  that  it 
only  presses  on  the  gas  as  requbed. 
An  upright  rod  of  metal,  shown  in 
the  engraving,  rising  from  the  mnor 
cylinder,  and  passing  through  tho 
supporting  frame-work,  keeps  the 
cylmder  steady  in  its  place,  as  it 
rises  or  falla  Pressure,  for  forcing 
out  the  gas,  is  obtdned  by  slipping 
on  to  this  rod  slit-weights  of  iron,  as 
is  seen  in  the  figure.  Gas  is  uitrodnc^  Into,  and  discharged  from  the  ga»- 
oiheter,  by  means  of  a  metal  pipe,  furnished  with  stop-eocks,  and  entering  tA 
the  bottom  of  the  stationary  cylinder.  For  convenience,  this  pipe  is  carried 
up  in  fix>nt  of  the  gasometer  on  the  outside  (as  seen  hi  the  engraving),  and  by 


QuBBTXOvs..— What  are  gagometers  ?    How  are  they  constructed  ? 
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I  of  flexible  tubes  of  India-rubber  or  gutta-percha,  which  screw  on  to  its 
oxtremitTf  the  gas  can  be  conducted  to  any  distance  and  in  any  direction. 

The  stop-cocks  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  gasometer  are  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  off  the  water,  whenever  this  becomes  necessary. 

The  lai^  gasometers  used  for  the  collection  and  storage  of  illuminating  gas 
aro  coDstructed  upon  precisely  similar  principles.  Their  general  construction 
is  represented  in  Fig.  91.     The  gas  from  the  retorts  is  conducted  by  a  pipe 

Fig.  91. 


into  the  interior  of  the  gasometer,  and  elevates  it  Another  pipe,  opening 
also  into  the  interior,  is  connected  with  the  service-pipes  which  supply  tho 
gas.  The  gasometer  is  balanced  by  counter  weights,  supported  by  chains, 
which  pass  over  pulleys,  and  just  such  a  preponderance  is  allowed  to  it  as  is 
sufficient  to  give  the  enclosed  gas  tho  compression  necessary  to  drive  it  through 
the  pipes  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  district  to  be  illuminated. 


A 
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JSquivalent  1.     Symbol  H.    Density  0*0692  (Air^l.) 

291.  History* — Hydrogen  was  first  correctly  described 
by  Cavendish,  aa  English  chemist,  in  1766.  Before  this' 
it  had  been  confounded  with  several  of  its  compounds, 
under  the  designation  of  inflammable  air.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  vcJwp,  water,  and  yewaw,  I  give  rise  to,  and 
refers  to  its  production  of  water  by  uniting  with  oxygen. 

QuBsnoKS. — What  is  the  history  of  hydrogen  ?    What  is  its  equivalent,  symbol,  and 
density? 
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292.  Natnral  History  and  Distribntion.— Hydrogen  is 
i^ever  found  in  nature  in  a  free  state.  The  substance 
which  contains  it  in  the  greatest  abundance  is  water,  of 
which  it  forms  one  ninth  part  by  weight.  As  a  constituent 
of  other  inorganic  bodies,  it  is  not  very  abundant  in  nature, 
but  in  the  organic  kingdom  it  enters  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  most  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

293.  Preparation. — Hydrogen  is  always  obtained  for 
practical  or  experimental  purposes  from  the  decomposition 
of  water. 

It  is  liberated  in  the  state  of  greatest  purity  through  the  agency  of  the  yol- 
Fio.  92.  ^^  current    When  the  wires  connecting,  the  poles 

of  a  galvanic  battery  in  action  are  caused  to  terminato 
in  water,  decomposition  is  occasioned — ^hydrogen 
being  evolved  at  the  negative  pole  and  oxygen  at  the . 
positive.  (See  §  242,  p.  148.)  By  placing  tubes 
filled  with  water  over  the  respective  poles  (see  Fig. 
92)  the  two  gases  may  be  collected  in  a  separate 
state. 

•Water  can  not,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances, 
be  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heat  alone.*  Hydro- 
gen may,  however,  be  separated  from  water  by  heat- 
ing this  fluid  in  contact  with  substances  which  absorb  its  oxygen.  Thus,  if 
the  vapor  of  water  (steam)  is  passed  over  finely  divided  iron,  heated  to  bright 
redness,  the  water  is  decomposed,  oxygen  uniting  with  the  iron  to  form  oxyd 
of  iroUf  and  hydrogen  being  set  free. 

This  experiment^  which  was  devised  by  Lavoisier,  in  order  to  prove  that 
water  is  a   compound  substance,  is 
easily  performed  by  placing  a  quantity 
of  iron  filings  in  an  iron  tube  (a  gun- 
barrel,   or  better,  a  porcelain  tube, 
protected  by  a  covering  of  sheet-iron), .' 
arranged  in  a  furnace,  as  is  represent- 1< 
ed  in  Fig.  93 ;  one  end  of  the  tube  is 
connected  with  a  retort,  or  flask,  a, 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
from  which,  by  the  heat  obtained  from 


^^ 


*  Mr.  Grove,  the  eminent  English  physicist,  has  recently  shown  that  the  rspor  of  water 
is  decomposed  to  a  small  hut  sensible  extent  by  an  exceedingly  high  temperatore,  and 
resolved  into  its  constituent  gases. 

Questions.— What  is  said  of  its  natural  history  and  distribntion  ?  How  is  hjdnqieB 
obtained?  What  process  yields  it  in  the  greatest  parity?  Under  what  dreoinstanoM 
ean  water  be  decomposed  by  heat?    Describe  the  experiment  of  Lavoisier. 
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ft  spirit  lamp,  a  cnirent  of  steam  is  driven  throagh  the  tube,  at  the  moment 
the  metal  has  attained  a  full  red-heat 

If  the  conditions  of  this  expenment  are  reversed,  and  a  stream  of  hydrogen 

be  made  to  pass  over  ozyd  of  iron  heated  to  redness,  the  hydrogen  unites 

with  and  removes  the  oxygen  of  the  ozyd  of  ut>n,  thereby  leaving  metaUic 

iron,  and  prodacing  water. 

If  we  sprinkle  water  in  small  quantity  upon  red-hot  coals,  a  portion  of  it 

*  win  be  decomposed  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  above  experiment    The 

oxygen  combines  with  the  carbon  and  increases  the  intensity  of  the  fire, 

•^  jrhiJe  the  liberated  hydrogen  bums  and  develops  a  very  high  degree  of  heat 

Jfflsdcsmiths,  it  is  well  known,  are  accustomed  to  sprinkle  their  fires  with 

water,  in  order  to  augment  the  heat,  and  too  little  water  thrown  upon  a  oonfla- 

graUon  will  often  produce  more  injury  than  benefit 

Some  of  the  metals,  such  as  potassium  and  sodium,  are  capable  of  decom- 
posing water  (combining  with  the  oxygen  and  liberating  hydrogen),  without 
the  aid  of  heat  This  may  be  shown  by  the  foUowmg  ex- 
periment: 

FDl  a  glass  tube  with  water,  fitnn  which  the  abr  has  been 
expelled  by  boilmg,  and  invert  it  in  a  vessel  of  water.  Pass 
into  the  mouth  of  this  tube,  by  means  of  a  wire,  a  small ' 
piece  of  sodium,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  93.  This  metal, 
being  lighter  than  water,  ascends  to  the  surface,  and  absorb- 
ing oxygen  fix)m  the  water,  rapidly  liberates  hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  gas  is  most  conveniently  obtained  by  putting  pieces  of  zinc 
or  iron  into  oil  of  vitriol,  or  strong  sulphuriic  acid,  diluted  with  six  or  eight 
times  its  bulk  of  water.  Practically,  this  process  may  be  conducted  as  fol- 
lows : — ^Introduce  into  a  suitable  jar  or  bottle  a  small  quanti^  of  sheet  zinc 

(or  in  the  absence  of  zinc,  scraps  <^  iron, 
nails,  etc.)  cut  into  small  pieces,  together 
with  water  sufficient  to  more  than  cover 
the  same.  Then  add  a  small  quantity  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  evolution  of 
gas  immediately  commences.  By  inserting 
into  the  opening  of  the  flask^  a  perforated 
ooric,  to  which  a  bent  glass  tube  is  fitted 
(see  Fig.  95),  the  gas  is  easily  collected 
over  water  in  the  usual  way.  Particular 
care  should,  however,  be  taken  not  to  ad- 
f  mit  the  gas  into  &  receiver,  until  all  the  at- 
mospheric air  in  the  flask  has  been  expelled. 
An  ounce  of  zinc  is  sufficient  to  liberate 
from  water  about  two  and  a  half  gallons  of 

Quxmoirs. — YHij  does  a  bUcksmith  sprinUe  his  fires  with  water  ?  Do  %ny  of  the 
aetals  decompose  water  withoot  the  aid  of  heat  ?  What  experiment  illastrates  this  fket? 
How  is  hydrogen  obtained  most  ooaveniently?    Describe  the  praetieal  performance  of  fhi« 

9* 
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hydrogen,  and  the  evolntiOn  of  the  gas  is  regidftted  by  the  snpply  of  ftcid^  .By 
means  of  a  funnel-tube  fitted  into  the  cork  of  the  generating  vessel,  and  de- 
scending within  the  vessel  to  a  point  below  the  level  of  the  contained  liquid 
(see  Fig.  96),  the  add  may  be  added  from  time  to  time  in  exactly  the 
quantities  necessary  to  produce  the  best  effect.  No  gas  can  escape  by  this 
J.      -  funnel-tube,  aa  its  extremity  within  the  vessel  is  always  cov- 

ered by  the  fluid.  " 

The  theoiy  of  the  liberation  of  hydrogen  in  this  process  is  as 
follows :  neither  zinc  or  iron  are  capable  of  uniting  directly,  m 
metals,  with  sulphuric  acid;  biit  oxyd  of  zinc  and  of  htm 
oombine  readily  with  it.  Thus  a  decomposition  of  wat^  -bi 
determined.  The  zinc  or  iron  takes  oxygen  from  the  wat^f, 
and  forms  .oxyds  of  these  metals  respectively,  while  the  hydro- 
gen before  in  combination  with  tiie  oxygen  passes  off  in  the 
gaseous  form.  The  oxyds  of  zinc  and  iron  formed  are  inso- 
luble in  Water,  but  are  readily  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid, 
fondling  salts  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  zina  The  surface  of  the  metal  is  thus  left 
dean  and  exposed  to  th^d  water,  &t>m  whidi  it  attracts  another  portion  of 
oxygen,  which  is  dissolved  as  befora  The  reaction  which  t^es  place  may 
be  expressed  by  the  following  equation : — 

Zn+SOs+HO— Zn  O,  SOs+H. 
Sulphuric  acid  does  xtoi  take  any  direct  part  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
water;  but  lis  presence  seems  to  iadlitate  the  processes  by  increasing  the  a^ 
finity  between  the  metal  and  the  oxygen  of  the  water ;  it  also  dissolves  the 
oxyd  as  &st  as  it  is  formed,  which  is  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  ac- 
tion. 

294.  Properties  .—-Hydrogen  is  a  colorless  gas,  which  has  never  been 
liquefied.  When  pare,  it  is  without  taste  or  odor,  but  as  prepared  in  the  way 
last  described,  it  has  a  nauseous,  disagreeable  odor,  arising  from  the  presence 
of  impurities  contained  in  the  materials  used.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and  does  not  support  respiration :  an  animal  plunged  in  it  soon  dies  for  want 
of  oxygen.  MThen  mingled  with  a  large  quantity  of  air,  it  may  be  breathed 
for  a  time  without  inconvenience,  and  the  voice  of  the  person  inhaling  it,  ae- 
quires  a  peculiar  shrill  squeak.  Sounds  produced  in  this  gas  are  hardly  per- 
oeptible. 

Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  substance  in  nature,  being  sixteen  times  lighter 
than  oxygen,  and  14*4  lighter  l^ian  air ;  100  cubic  inches  of  it  weigh  only 
2'14  grams.  Owing  to  its  levity,  it  has  been  extensively  used  in  filling  bal- 
loons, whidi  begin  to  rise  when  the  weight  of  the  material  of  which  they 
are  made  and  the  hydxogen  together,  are  less  than  the  weight  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  air.  At  the  present  time,  coal  gas,  owing  to  the  greater  &dlity  with 
which  it  can  be  obtained,  is  generally  substituted  in  the  place  of  hydrogen  for 

QusBTionB.— What  is  the  theory  of  the  llheration  of  hydrogen  under  such  circamstano^s  ? 
What  is  the  chemical  reaction  ?  What  part  does  the  sulphuric  acid  sustain  f  What  are 
the  properties  of  hydrogen  T  What  is  said  of  the  lightness  of  hydrogen  ? 
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aerostatic  purposes — ^although  of  much  greater  density.  Soap-bubbles  inflated 
with  hydrogen  rise  rapidly  through  the  air.  In  order  to  obtain  these  bubbles, 
.we  fill  a  bladder,  or  gas-bag,  provided  with  a  stop-cock,  with  hydrogen  gas, 
and  attach  to  the  stop-cock  a  common  tobacco-pipe,  or  what  is  better,  one  of 
meitaL  (See  Fig.  99.)*  The  extremity  of  the  pipe  is  dipped  into  soap-suds, 
aad  the  bubbles  are  blown  by  opening  the  stop-cock  and  gently  pressing  the 
bladder. 

V.  Hydrogen,  beside  being  the  lightest  body  in  nature,  possesses  also  tho 
Ip-eatest  tenuity,  and  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  its  atoms  or  molecules 
1^^  smaller  than  those  of  any  other  known  substance.  No  receptacle  that  is 
«t  all  porous,  as  a  bladder  or  India-rubber  bag,  can  be  used  for  storing  hy- 
drogen for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  the  remarkable  law  of  the  diffu- 
a^  of  gases  already  explained  (§  52,  p.  39)  promoting  its  escape,  and  caus- 
jing  an  interchange  of  the  surrounding  air.  Faraday,  in  an  attempt  to  liquefy 
hydrogen  through  the  agency  of  cold  and  pressure,  found  that  it  would  leak 
freely  with  a  pressure  of  28  atmospheres  through  stop-cocks  which  were  per- 
fectly tight  with  nit3X>gen  at  60  atmospheres.  A  minute  crack  in  a  glass  jar, 
quite  too  small  to  leak  with  water,  will  allow  hydrogen  to  escape  readily. 
Hydrogen  also  enters  into  combination  in  a  smaller  proportionate  weight  than 
any  other  element,  and  has  hence  been  chosen  as  the  unit  of  the  scale  of 
equivalents.  Owing  to  the  lightness  of  hydrogen,  a  jar  may  be 
filled  with  it  by  displacement,  without  usmg  the  pneimiatio  FiQ.  97. 
trough.  Thus,  if  a  bottle  or  jar  be  inverted  over  the  extremity 
of  an  upright  tube  dehvermg  the  gas  (see  Fig.  9t),  the  air  it 
contains  will  be  entirely  displaced  by  the  hydrogen  rising  into 
it  The  gas  may  be  retained  for  some  minutes,  even  when  re- 
moved from  the  source  of  supply,  provided  the  jar  be  still  held 
in  an  inverted  position ;  but  if  its  mouth  be  turned  ftpward,  the 
gas  almost  immediately  escapes. 

295.  Combustion  of  Hydrogen . — Hydrogen  is  ex- 
tremely inflammable ;  when  a  lighted  taper  is  plunged  into  a 
jar  of  it,  the  gas  takes  fire,  but  the  taper  is  extinguished,  since 
there  is  no  oxygen  above  the  mouth  of  the  jar  to  support  com- 
bustion. Thirf  experiment  is  best  shown  by  thrustmg  up  a 
lighted  bit  of  candle  into  an  inverted  jar,  or  bottle  of  hydrogen. 
The  ignited  gas  bums  quietly  at  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  and  the  extinguished 
candle  may  be  again  relighted  by  it.  If  the  bottle  is  suddenly  reversed  after 
the  gas  has  burned  awhile,  the  remaining  gas  will  burst  into  flame  with  a 
flight  explosion. 

*  India-rubber  gafl-bags,  with  metal  pipes,  stop-cocks,  etc,  are  prepared  especiallj  fof 
this  parpose  By  dealers  in  chemical  apparatus.  A  tobacco-pipe  attached  to  the  India- 
rubber  delivery-tube  of  a  gasometer  may  also  be  employed. 

QuEBTiOKB. — ^What  of  its  tenuity  and  smallness  of  particles?  What  are  some  illustra. 
tions  of  these  properties  ?  Why  has  hydrogen  been  chosen  as  the  unit  of  the  scale  of 
cquiyalentB  ?    What  is  said  of  the  inflammability  of  hydrogen  ? 
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A  jet  of  liydrogen  burns  with  a  bltiish  white  flame,  and  a  feeble  light    The 
experiment  can  be  shown  by  adapting  to  the  cork  of  a  flask  fh)m  which  hy- 
Fia.  98.        drogen  is  evolved,  a  piece  of  pipe-stem,  or  a  small  glass  tube 
drawn  out  to  a  point     (See  Fig.  98.) 

If  a  dry,  cold  tumbler  be  held  over  a  jet  of  burning  hydro- 
gen, its  interior  will  rapidly  become  covered  with  a  oopioin 
deposition  of  moisture.  This  resists  from  a  condensation  dt 
the  vapor  of  water  produced  by  the  union  of  the  hydrogen 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

296.  Explosion  of  Mixed  Oxygen  and  Rfr 
drogen . — ^If  the  hydrogen  before  being  kindled  is  mixod 
with  air  sufficient  to  bum  it  completely,  or  with  between  two 
and  three  times  its  volume,  and  then  ignited,  combustion  tak^ 
place  instantaneously  throughout  the  whole  mass,  and  is  attended  with  a  vio- 
lent explosion.  Hence  particular  caution  is  necessary  in  using  hydrogen  to 
avoid  the  slightest  admixture  of  common  air. 

When  pure  oxygen  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  air,  the  explosion  is  much 
more  violent. 

A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  will  never  unite  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  temperature  and  pressure ;  but  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark, 
or  the  application  of  an  intensely  heated  body,  wiU  cause  instantaneous  union, 
accompanied  by  an  explosion.  The  product  of  such  combination  is  always 
water. 

In  illustrating  by  experiment  the  explosive  combination  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, the  proportions  which  produce  the  best  effect  are  2  of  hydrogen  to  6 
of  air,  or  2  of  hydrogen  to  1  of  oxygen.  As  the  explosions  are  most  violent^ 
small  quantities  only  of  the  mingled  gases  can  bo  safely  employed. 

The  experiments  may  be  varied  by  inflating  a  soap-bubble  with  the  gas- 
eous mixture,  and  igniting  it 
with  a  candle  as  it  ascends ; 
or  by  blowing  up  a  quantity 
of  bubbles  in  a  shallow  dish, 
as  is  represented  in  Fig.  99; 
or  by  filling  a  bladder  with 
the  mixed  gases,  and  ignit- 
ing it  from  a  distance  by 
means  of  a  candle  fixed  to  = 
the  end  of  a  pole. 

What  is  called  the  hydrogen-gun  consists  of  a  strong  tin  tube,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  eight  inches  in  length,  open  at  one  end  and  provided 
with  a  small  vent  hole  at  the  other.    In  loading  it,  the  vent  is  stopped  by 

QUE8TI02IB.— "What  are  the  peculiaritios  of  the  hydrogen  flame  ?  If  a  cold  glass  tum- 
bler be  held  over  the  jet,  what  phenomenon  is  noticed  f  If  hydrogen,  before  ignidon,  be 
mingled  with  air,  what  happens  ?  Will  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  of  their  own  accord  f 
What  are  the  best  explosive  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ?  How  may  the  exploshre 
eiBects  of  mixed  hydrogen  and  oxygen  be  illustrated  ?    Explain  the  hydrogen-gan. 


Fig.  99. 
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Vax,  the  tabe  filled  with  water,  and  the  proper  mixture  of  gases  introduced 
^m  a  receiver  under  water.  The  tube  thus  filled  is  closed  with  a  coikj  and 
afterward  fired  at  the  vent.  The  explosion  is  sufficient  to  expel  the  cork 
with  violence,  and  produce  a  loud  report  The  same  experiment  may  be 
more  simply  performed  by  inverting  a  vial,  or  test  tube  over  a  jet  of  hydro- 
gen, and  allowing  the  escaping  gas  to  mingle  with,  but  not  wholly  displaoe  the 
ifr.  The  mixture  thus  obtained  may  be  exploded  by  applying  fiame  to  the 
iBoath  of  the  tube. 

The  loud,  shsurp  report  which  attends  the  combination  of  oiygen  and  hy- 
drogen under  these  circumstances,  is  explained  as  follows : — ^The  steam,  which 
-%!  the  resulting  product  of  the  union,  suddenly  expands  fix>m  the  high  tem- 
perature attendant  on  the  combustion,  and  immediately  afterward  oondenses ; 
-great  dilatation  is  first  produced,  followed  by  the  fonnation  of  a  partial  vacuum ; 
the  surrounding  air  rushes  in  to  fill  the  void,  and  by  the  collision  of  its  par- 
'tides  produces  the  report.* 

The  inflammation  of  an  explosive  nuxture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  of 
hydrogen  alone,  in  contact  with  air,  Wjl^  only  efibcted  by  a  lighted  taper,  or 
the  electric  spark,  but  it  likewise  takes  fiace  in  the  cold  by  the  action  of  cer- 
tam  substances,  the  principal  of  which  is  *' platinum  sponge,''  or  platinum  in 
a  loosely  coherent  state.f 

If  we  throw  a  piece  of  platinum  sponge  into  a  vessel  containmg  a  mixture 
of  2  parts  of  hydrogen  to  1  of  oxygen,  a  combination  of  the  two  gases,  ac- 
companied by  an  explosion  immediately  ensues.  The  same  thing  also  takes 
place,  but  more  slowly,  when  a  thin  plate  of  platinum,  rendered  chemically 
dean,  is  employed. 

This  phenomenon  has  been  considered  as  one  of  catalysis  (p.  161),  or  in 
other  words,  as  due  solely  to  the  mere  presence  of  the  platinum ;  but  it  is 
now  generally  believed  to  be  the  result  of  adhesion  (§  48).  The  gases,  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  reason  of  a  strong  adhesion  to  the  metal,  are  condensed  upon  its 
sazface,  and  being  thus  brought  within  tho  sphere  of  each  otiief  s  attraction, 

*  "  The  whole  range  of  natural  phenomena,**  iaja  Profenor  Faraday,  **  does  not  pre- 
Hot  a  more  wonderftil  result  than  this  yiolent  combination  of  ozjgon  and  hjdrogen. 
Wdl  knoim  and  familiar  though  it  be--a  fact  standing  on  the  very  threshold  of  ehem- 
irtry— it  is  one  which  I  ponder  over  again  and  again  with  wonder  and  admiration.  To 
think  tliat  these  two  violent  elements,  holding  in  their  admixed  parts  a  force  of  the  most 
extraordinary  kind— a  force  which,  if  we  reduce  it  to  a  certain  kind  of  comparison,  will  he 
found  equal  to  the  power  of  many  thunder-storms — should  wait  indefinitely  until  some 
cause  of  union  be  applied,  and  then  furiously  rush  into  combination,  and  form  the  bland, 
unirritating  liquid,  water; — is  to  me,  I  confess,  a  phenomenon  whieh  continually  awakens 
new  feelings  of  wonder  as  often  as  I  view  it** 

t  Platinum  sponge  is  easily  prepared  by  soaking  a  small  pieee  of  bibulous  paper  in  a 
sdntion  of  platinum  (the  bl-ehloride  of  platinum)  and  afterward  drying  and  igniting  it. 
k  little  pellet  of  asbestos  may  be  substituted  with  advantage  in  pUoe  of  the  paper.  The 
sponge,  after  a  little  time,  loses  its  peculiar  property,  but  it  can  be  again  restored  by  being 
strongly  ignited^ 

QunnoirB. — ^What  oeeadons  the  detonation  t  How  may  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hy. 
Aegea  be  exploded  without  the  direct  appttoatioa  of  an  ignited  sobstancer  What  it 
spongy  plaUnumr   What  expertmentfUnstratos  its  aefciont 
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uaite.  B7  the  act  of  oombioatioii  heat  is  evolved^— the  platinTim  beoemefl 
red  hot — ^the  remaining  anoombined  gases  are  ignited  by  it,  and  an  ezplosioa 
occurs. 

Other  finely  divided  substances  beside  platinum  possess  this  property  of 
&yoring  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  an  inferior  degree. 
Even  pounded  glass,  diarooal,  pumice,  rock-crystal,  etc.,  if  warmed  to  WO^ 
F.  produce  this  effect.  Finely  divided  palladium,  rhodium,  and  iridium  act 
in  the  same  manner  as  platinum. 

If  we  project  a  jet  of  hydrogen  alone  upon  i^uuim  sponge,  this  substance, 
becomes  incandescent,  and  the  gas  inflames. 

297.  Dobereiner's  Inflammable  Lamp.— Advantage  has 
been  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  construct  a  machine  &X) 
obtaining  fire  instantly  by  means  of  hydrogen  ga&  Jjl 
consists  of  a  conical  g^ass,  Fig.  100,  attached  to  a  plate  and 
stop-cock,  and  suspended  in  a  receiver,  c^  containing  sulr 
phuric  add  and  water.  Within  the  outer  vessel  a  pieee  of 
zinc,  z,  is  suspended,  and  this  by  contact  with  the  dilute 
acid  evolves  hydrogen.  The  gas  accumidating  in  the  inr 
ner  vessel  forces  the  acid  into  the  outer  vessel,  until  it  np 
longer  touches  the  zinc,  and  thus  stops  the  further  evc^Ur 
tion  of  hydrogen.     By  opening  the  stop-oodc,  c,  the  accu- 

\  mulated  gas  issues  upon  a  ball  of  spongy  platinum,  d,  and 
'  almost  immediately  takes  fire.  As  &st  sa  the  gas  esci^)es 
fix)m  the  interior  vessel,  the  sulphuric  add  which  has  been 
displaced  rises  to  take  its  place,  and  agam  coming  in  contact  with  the  zinc, 
evdves  a  fresh  supply  of  hydrogen.  jpjg  jq ^^ 

298.  Musical  Tones.— If  a  glass  tube,  open  at 
both  ends,  be  held  over  a  jet  of  burning  hydrogen  (see  .Fig. 
101),  a  rapid  current  of  air  is  produced  through  the  tube, 
which  occasions  a  flickering  of  the  flame,  attended  by  a 
series  of  small  explosions,  that  succeed  each  other  so  rap- 
idly, and  at  such  regular  intervals,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  ^ 
musical  note,  or  continuous  sound,  the  pitch  and  quality 
of  which  varies  with  the  length,  thickness,  and  diameter 
of  the  tube.  By  sounding  the  same  note  with  the  voice,  a 
tuning-fork,  or  musical  instrument,  the  singing  of  the 
flam3  may  be  interrupted,  or  caused  to  cease  entirely  j  or 
when  silent,  to  recommence. 

299.  Heat  Generated  by  the  Combustion 
of  Hydrogen . — ^The  flame  of  hydrogen,  although 
slightly  luminous,  produces  a  great  degree  of  heat  When 
the  combustion  is  assisted  by  oxygen  gas,  the  beat  gen- 

QuwTtoJ^— What  other  substances  possess  similar  properties?  When  a  jet  of  hydro- 
gen is  thrown  upon  spongy  platinnm,  what  ensnes  ?  What  is  the  constmctloa  of  Dobe- 
r^ner^B  lamp  f  Wh«n  h3rdrogen  is  bnmed  from  a  jet  in  a  tube,  what  phenomenon  U  bo- 
tioedf    What  is  said  of  the  heating  effects  of  the  hydrogen  flame? 
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,erated  is  most  intense^  and  is  only  exceeded  hy  that  produced  by  electrical 

agency. 
300.  Oxyhydrogen  Blow-pipe. 

-*Tbe  practical  arrangement  for  e£fecting 

the  combustion  of  hydrogen  by  oxygen, 

is   known   as   the  "Oxyhydrogen"  or 

^^dompoond"  Blow-pipe.    As  commonly 

constructed,  it  consists  of  two  gasometers, 

cwntaining,  the  one  oxygen,  and  the  other 

hydrogen.    (See  Fig.  102.)   Tubes  leading 

fhMi  these  are  brought  together  at  their 

e:&tremities,  and  the  two  gases  delivered 

fiiMn  ap^tures  situated  l*-30th  of  an  inch 

S|Mrt,are  burned  in  a  single  jet    The 

best  result  is  attained  by  so  arranging  the 

stop-oocks  of  the  gasometers,  that  the 

volume  of  hydrogen  flowing  out  shall  be 

double  that  of  the  oxygen. 
The  effects  of  the  compound  blow-pipe 

may  be  produced  in  a  degree  by  passing 

a  stream  of  hydrogen  through  the  flame 

of  a  spiritlami^  as  is  represented  in  Fig. 

103. 

The  effects  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe are  Very  remarkable.    Substances  that  are  infusible  in  the  most  intense 
•pjQ  X03  hltist  furnaces,  melt  in  the  heat  of 

its  focus  with  the  rapidity  of  wax. 
Iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  other  metals, 
melt  and  bum  in  it  readily;  the 
first  (when  a  watch-spring  or  steel 
file  is  employed)  with  beautiful  scin- 
tillations, and  the  latter  wi^  char- 
acteristic colored  flamea  Thick 
.  platinum  wire  melts  in  it  with  ease, 

tad  may  \>e  even  volatilized.    Bock-crystal  can  be  liquefied  and  drawn  out 

into  threads  like  glass,  and  the  stem  of  a  tobacco-pipe  may  be  fused  into  an 

enamel-like  bead.  » 

When  the  jet  of  the  two  gases,  after  being  set  on  fire,  is  directed  under 

water,  it  continues  to  bum  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  in  the  form  of  a 

globe,  and  fuses  and  bums  metallic  wires  held  in  it. 
301.  Drammond   Light  — The  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe 

is  very  pale  in  itself,  but  diffuses  a  dazzling  light  as  soon  as  any  solid  body 

is  introduced  into  it.    By  causing  the  flame  to  fall  upon  a  cylinder  of  quick- 


I  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe.    What  are  some  of  the  effeets  pro- 
doeedhyitr    What  ia  the  Dnimmond light f 
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lime,  an  artificial  light  is  produced,  which  for  whiteness  and  hrilliancy  xnay  bo 
compared  to  the  sun  itsel£  With  the  requisite  supply  of  gases  this  Hght  may 
be  maintained  for  hours,  care  being  taken  to  expose  to  the  flame  fresh  sur- 
faces of  the  lime,  by  causing  it  to  revolve  by  clock-work  continually,  but 
slowly.  This  light  is  generally  known  as  the  **  Bmmmond  Light,"  from  the 
name  of  an  English  engineer,  who  first  used  it  for  signalizing  at  great  dfa- 
tanoes ;  it  is  also  often  termed  the  ''  lime  light." 

The  distances  at  which  this  light  may  be  seen  when  its  rays  are  cbtte<afc- 
tratod  by  a  paraboUc  mirror,  are  very  great  In  one  instance;  during* 'lie 
prosecution  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  seetr-by 
observers  stationed  upon  a  mountain  peak,  at  a  distance  of  108  miles,  diiring 
dayUght.  "' 

The  combination  of  hydrogen  with  other  bodies  is  not  attended  with  On 
development  of  light  and  heat,  with  the  exception  of  oxygen  and  Gfalor&i&^ 
two  of  the  most  highly  electro-negative  of  all  known  substances. 

302.  The  Chemical  Characteristics  of  Hydrogen  tSty 
it  very  closely  with  the  metals — ^particularly  with  zinc  and  copper — and  there 
are  some  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  is  itself  a  metal,  exceedingly  volatOe^ 
and  sustaining  in  this  respect  the  same  relation  to  mercury,  that  mercmy 
does  to  platmum.  The  fact  that  it  is  wanting  in  luster,  hardness,  and  bril- 
liancy—qualities which  are  popularly  considered  as  essential  attributes  of  the 
metals — ^is  no  argument  against  this  supposition,  inasmuch  as  mercuiy,  when 
vaporized  through  heat,  is  as  transparent  and  colorless  as  hydrogen  its^ 
The  vapor  of  mercury  and  of  other  volatile  metals  is  also,  like  hydrogen,  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  Yet  mercuiy,  in  the  states  of  vapor,  is 
no  less  a  metal  than  in  its  ordinary  condition. 

Although  hydrogen  is  the  lightest  and  the  most  attenuated  substance  in 
nature,  and  combines  in  the  smallest  proportional  quantity  of  all  the  elements^ 
its  active  power,  considered  in  relation  to  its  combining  weight,  is  very  great. 
Thus,  it  combines  with  chlorine  in  the  ratio  of  1  part  by  weight  to  36 ;  with 
bromme  1  to  80 ;  and  with  iodine  as  1  to  125 ;  yet*  in  each  case  it  abun- 
dantly satisfies  the  combining  affinities  of  the  other  elements,  generates  by 
its  union  powerful  and  not  easily  decomposed  adds,  and  in  every  other  re- 
spect manifests  an  equality  of  force.  This  circumstance  of  so  much  jKywcr 
existmg  in  connection  with  so  little  ponderable  matter,  is,  regarded  by  S^ra* 
fessor  Faraday,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  hydrogen.-  ^ 

303.  CMnponndft  of  Hydrogen  with  Oxygen.— But  two 
compounds  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen  are  certainly  known  to 
exist* — ^the  protoxyd  of  hydrogen,  or  water,  whose  chem- 

*  Aecordit^  to  some  aufhoiities,  there  is  a  third  compound — the  suboxyd  of  hydrogen 
—-formed  by  the  gradual  absorption  of  hydrogen  by  water. 
\ . 

QuKBTiOKB. — To  what  distance  is  this  light  visible  ?  Are  the  combinations  of  hydrogen 
generally  aoeompanied  by  erolntions  of  light  and  heat?  What  is  said  of  the  nature  of 
hydrogen  t  What,  according  to  Faraday,  is  one  the  most  remarkaUfl  dianwtcriittM  of 
hydrogen  t   What  compounds  does  hydrogen  form  with  oxygen  f 
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ical  symbol  is  HO,  and  the  peroxyd  or  binoxyd,  whose 
symhol  is  HOj.  Water  is  the  only  natural  combination  ; 
the  binoxyd  being  an  artificial  preparation. 
.  304.  W  a  t  e  r  is  the  moet  important^  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  re- 
.gifii^^Mp  of  all  chemical  compounda.  It  is  the  most  abundant  substance  ex- 
isting in  a  separate  condition  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  covers  to  an 
.jfaiaawii  depth  three  iburtlis  of  its  sur&oe.  Water  enters  largely  into  the 
.Nfl^iaposition  of  nearly  all  organized  matter,  and  of  every  structure  that  pos- 
r^iGs^ea  corporeal  vitality,  it  is  an  essential  element* 

,..^1^-  Composition  of  Water.— Water,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
is  fwmed  by  the  union  of  two  volumes  of  hydrc^n  and  one  of  oxygon,  or 
(iff  weight,  of  8  parts  <^  oxygen  to  1  of  hydrogen.  The  composition  of  water 
.i>j  measure  and  by  weight,  upon  which,  as  a  basis,  thowholetheory  of  atomic 
oonatitutlon  and  the  doctrine  of  equivalent  proportions  rests,  may  be  proved 
fagF  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  both  by  analysis  and  by  synthesis. 

By  analysis,  by  decomposing  water  by  the  galvanic  current  (g  242,  p.  148), 
and  by  passing  the  vapor  of  water  over  red  hot  iron  (§  293).  By  synthe- 
sis^ by.  uniting  the  two  gases  in  proper  proportions  by  combustion — ^by  the 
action  of  spopgy  platinum — by  the  electric  spark — and  by  passing  a  current 
of  hydrogen  over  oxyd  of  copper,  lieated  to  bright  redness. 

The  most  reliable  qrnthetical  process  is  that  last  indicated.  The  hydrogen 
passing  over  the  heated  metallio  oxyd,  combines  with  its  oxygen  and  forms 
water,  which  passes  off  as  steam — ^the  copper  being  left  in  a  metallic  state, 
the  steam  collected  and  condensed  g^ves  the  weight  of  the  water  formed ;  the 
loBS  in  weight  which  the  metallic  oxyd  experiences  gives  the  weight  of  the 
oxygen  which  has  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  water ;  and  the  dif- 
iereooe  between  these  two,  gives  the  weight  of  the  by-  Fig.  104. 
drogen  contained  in  the  water. 

Badiometvr . — ^An  apparatus  by  which  a  mixture  z 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  can  be  exploded  by  the  electrio  ^ 
spaik,  and  the  resulting  product  collected  and  exammed, 
is  termed  an  Eudiometer.  It  consists  of  a  graduated 
glass  tube  usually  {daoed  over  mercury,  and  so  arranged 
that  an  electric  spark  can  be  passed  into  its  interior.  (See 
Fig.  104.)  When  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  ex- 
ji)oded  in  such  a  tube  over  mercury,  a  vacuum  is  formed 

*  A  man  of  164  Ibe.  weight  is  made  np  of  116  lbs.  of  water  and  only  88  lbs.  of  dry 
matter:  yet  this  proportion  of  water  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  amount  that  enters 
i^to  the  economy  of  certain  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals.  Of  that  class  of  sea-animals 
known  as  the  medusae,  for  example,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  9d.l00ths  of  their  whcie 
structure  by  weight  consists  of  water.    They  hare,  therefore,  not  inaptly  been  termed 

**  living  forms  of  water.** 

a — ■ 

QuMnoHB.— What  is  said  of  water  ?  What  is  the  composition  of  water  by  measure  and 
weight?  How  is  the  composition  of  water  proved  by  analysis?  How  by  synthesis? 
What  is  the  most  reliable  synthetical  method,  and  how  is  the  composition  of  water  calcu- 
lated trma  the  results  obtained  ?    What  is  an  eudiometer  ? 
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bj  reaaon  x>{  their  union  and  oondensation,  and  the  mercfoiy  riafes  to  flS  it* 
If  the  gases  are  mingled,  in  the  exact  proportion  to  form  water,  the  com- 
bination will  be  complete,  and  both  will  disappear  entirely.  I^  however, 
one  of  the  two  elements  is  in  excess,  a  gaseons  residuum  will  remain,  ^nraa, 
suppose  we  introduce  into  the  eudiometer  100  measTVes  of  hydrogen  and 
75  of  oxygen,  we  shall  find  after  combustion  25  of  oxygen  remaining,  bdt 
none  of  hydrogen.  Therefore,  100  of  hydrogen  liave  combined  wiHi  50  at 
oxygen,  or  the  union  has  taken  place  in  the  proportion  of  2  yolnmed  to^^T. 
The  graduations  marked  on  the  eudiometer  tube  enable  us  to  proporiadl^' 
the  quantities  of  the  gases  to  be  introduced,  and  also  to  estimate  by  1^9 
space  unoccupied  the  volume  of  the  residuum  remaining  after  the  combinatiM'~ 

306.  11  i  s  1 0  r  y . — The  history  of  water  coi^titutes  one  of  the  most  intetw 
esting  porti(»]S  of  the  whole  record  of  physksal  philosophy.  The  old  Grveeie 
philosopher  Thales,  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  scientific  speculation,  taugitt  tiiait- 
water  was  the  *^  first  and  fontal"  element  of  all  material  things — the  eartiest 
created  substance.  At  &  subsequent  period,  it  was  considered  to  be  one  of 
/our  primal  elements ;  earth,  air,  and  fire  being  the  other  three.  This  view 
of  the  elementary  character  of  water  remained  unquestioaed  until  nearly  tbe' 
close  of  the  18th  century,  or  about  the  time  of  the  first  French  revolution. 
Yon  Helmont,  a  contemporary  of  Qalileo,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  scien-- 
tific  men  of  his  day,  maintained  the  doctrine  that  water  was  convertible  into' 
earth,  and  the  following  experimental  results  were  appealed  to  as  affording 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  &ct,  vhs.,  that  a  tree  when  transferred  from  earth 
to  water  continues  to  devek>p  itself  and  derive  solid  constituents  from  the 
liquid;  and  that  when  water  was  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  vessel,  an 
earthy  residuum  always  remained.  The  inference  from  these  experiments  was 
not,  however,  that  water  was  a  compound  body,  but  rather  that  it  possessed 
a  generative  character,  and  produced  all  th^  elements  necessary  for  vegetable 
existence.* 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  1Y04,  in  the  couree  of  his  optical  researches,  remarked 
that  water  and  the  diamond  both  refracted  light  in  the  same  way  as  sub^ 
stances  of  a  highly  inflammable  character.    He  in  consequence  predicted  the 


*  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  oomponnd  character  of  vater  should  haverenu^ned 
80  long  undetected  by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Ronians,  who  carried  some  brMiche« 
of  economical  chemistry  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  or  in  later  times,  by  tlie  Arabian 
chemists,  or  the  medisral  alchemists.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  phenomena  of  vegetation^ 
and  of  animal  life,  if  they  had  been  watched  with  attention,  would  have  shown  that  th^- 
elementary  character  of  water  was  a  most  questionaUe  doctrine.  "  Not  a  weed  ever  grew 
but  what  was  possessed  of  the  secret  of  its  composite  nature ;  not  an  animalcule  ever  lived 
but  daily  decomposed  and  changed  the  '  ilidivisible*  ioto  its  own  structure.  No  one,  how- 
ever, understood  their  language,  or  tried  to  interpret  it,  and  hieroglyphics  which  seem  to 
ns  pictures  which  tell  their  own  story,  revealed  nothing  to  those  who  had  already  decided 
that  they  had  no  meaning.** 

Qx7XSTi02r8.-^How  may  the  composition  of  water  be  determined  by  the  use  of  the  en- 
diometer?  What  opinions  were  formerly  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  water? 
What  doctriae  respecting  water  was  advanced  by  Yon  Helmont  ?  Upon  what  did  he  bafi» 
his  conclusions  ?    What  facts  were  ascertained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  t 
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fy^XKroowfyoa^oa  of  the  diamond,  alid  it  is  inferred  that  ho  anticipated,  in 
a^iike  maaner,  the  combustibility  of  olie  of  tiie  elements  of  water. 

Thme  qu^irters  of  a  centuiy  after  this,  Lavoisier  devised  and  carried  out 
an  experiment  which  is  regarded  as  the  oommeBfiement  of  the  modem  sys- 
^m  of  chemistry.  He  doubted  the  conclusions  of  Yon  Hehnont,  "and  he 
a^i^iMMiure  if  water  could  or  could  not  be  turned  into  stone,  and  asked  in 
Sii^a  itTAy  that  she  granted  an  inteUigible  and  unmistakable  answer.  Ho 
tcpk  an  alembic,  which  may  be  described  as  an  air-tight  still  or  retort,  in  which 
tfa^jQfipodensed  steam  or  distilled  liquor  always  flows  back  into  the  boiler — 
Vfiighed  it-ri>ut  an  ascertained  quantity  of  water  in  it — made  it  air-tight — 
and^set  the  water  boiling;  the  steam  or  distilled  liquor  rising,  became  con- 
dwaed,  and  continually  triclded  back  through  the  tubular  arms  of  the  alem- 
bic into  tiie  original  vessel.  This  arrangement  was  kept  boiling  for  one 
hwidred  and  one  days  and  nights.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  whole  ap« 
pvaditis  had  lost  no  weight;  the  alembic,  however,  liad  lost  1*7  grains,  but 
the  water  had  gained  weight,  and  was  muddy  with  earthy  particles.  When 
this  muddied  water  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  there  remained  20  grains  of 
earth,  It  of  which  hadidearly  been  worn  out  of  the  substance  of  the  vessel ; 
butwherehadthe  other  3  eome  from?  Xiavoisierat  first  assigned  them  to 
the  incidental  errors  of  the  experiment,  but  it  was  afterward  shown  that  they 
fpere  derived  from  tho  water  itself-rfrom  the  saline  and  organic  matter 
which  it  held  in  solution.  Thus  the  earth,  which  Yon  Heimont  traced  to 
the  transformation  of  water,  was  discovered  to  have  come  from  the  earthy 
vessel  in  which  the  water  had  been  continuously  boiled.  Scheele,  an  eminent 
Swedish  chemist,  followed  up  the  experiment,  by  analyzing  the  earth  pro* 
duoed,  and  proved  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  material  of  the  ai^ratus. 
'  *^  The  notable  circumstance  in  this  experim(»it  is  the  use  of  the  balance. 
Until  this  weighing  of  the  alembic  the  balance  had  not  been  used  in  chemr 
istry  as  an  implement  of  research.  Quality  and  not  quantity  was  only  re- 
garded. But  when  Lavoisier  ordered  a-  balance  with  a  view  to  its  employ- 
ment in  research,  the  fate  of  old  theories  was  sealed.  The  very  thought  of 
the  balance  implied  the  perception,  by  hun  that  thought  of  it,  of  the  central 
idea  of  all  positive  chemistry,  namely,  that  every  chemical  operation  ends  in 
an  equation ;  and  that  if  100  grains,  ounces,  or  pounds  of  any  substance 
whatsoever  are  burned,  distilled,  or  in  any  way  altered  by  a  chemical  process, 
then  100  pounds,  ounces,  or  grains  of  material  must  be  accounted  for  after  the 
operation,  for  nothing  is  ever  lost" — Brewster. 

A  few  years  after  this  experiment  of  Lavoisier,  oxygen  was  discovered^ 
and  hydrogen  first  correctiy  described  by  Cavendish.  Subsequently  the  com- 
position of  water  was  discovered  almost  simultaneously  by  James  Watt,  the 
inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  by  Cavendish,  and  by  Lavoisier ;  the  first  two 
by  burning  hydrogen  in  oxygen,  and  the  last  by  decomposing  the  vapor  of 
watef. 

.  i^DWXIOHS.— What  experiment  wu  institnted  by  Lavoisier  ?    What  were  the  results  of 
tfds  tf^eriment  ?  What  was  the  most  noticeable  circomstance  attending  this  es^erimentj? 
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Vs307.  Properties. — The  physocfa  properties  of  water  are  so  trdi 
known,  and  have  been  dieeaased  to  such  an  extent  in  the  preceding  depart- 
ments of  this  work,  that  no  lengthened  description  is  necessary  in  tb»  present 
connection. 

In  its  ordinary  condition  as  a  liqtud,  and  free  from  admiztnre,  water  is  ool< 
orless,  transparent^  inodorous,  and  tasteless;  it  boils  at  212^  F.,  freeBe»at 
320  F.^  and  evaporates  at  all  temperatures.  It  is  8Ifi  times  heavier  tbftn 
an  equal  bulk  of  air. 

308.  Coloration  of  Water.— Thepecnliar  colors  which  large  bocKai: 
of  water  assume  have  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  The  color  ef  :tiM.> 
ocean  **  on  soundings"  is  generally  of  a  gre^iish  hue ;  but  off  Soundings  iAMp- 
pears  blue.  It  is  maintained  by  some  authorities  that  the  blue  tint  of  the- 
ocean  is  only  apparent^  and  is  owuig  to  a  reflection  of  the  most  reftangiUa: 
of  the  rays  of  solar  light  (the  blue)  In  greater  proportion  than  those  whidi  aret 
less  so.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  attributed  the  blue  color  of  the  ocean  to  an 
admixture  of  iodine,  and  others  have  referred  the  veryremaricable  bright  Uoe 
color  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  presence  of  salts  of  copper;  but  although 
iodine  exists  in  combination  in  all  sea-water,  and  copper  has  been  found  in 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  quantities  present  do  not  appear  to  be 
sufficient  to  produce  any  perceptible  aeration.  The  coloring  matter  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  which  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year  is  sufficiently  intense  to 
justify  the  appellation  bestowed  upon  this  body  of  water,  has  been  proved  to 
be  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  microsc<^ic  plants. 

309.  Transparency  of  the  Sea . — ^The  transparency  of  the  sea 
varies  with  the  temperature.  The  maximum  of  visibility  under  water,  under 
the  most  fitvorable  circumstances  does  not  exceed  25  fathoms,  or  150  feet 

810.  Purity  of  Water.— In  nature,  water  is  never  found 
perfectly  pure. 

Rain-water  collected  in  the  country  after  a  long  continuance  of  wet  weather 
is  the  purest  natural  water,  but  even  this  always  contains  atmospheric  air, 
and  the  gases  floating  about  in  it,  to  the  extent  of  about  2i  cubic  inches  of 
air  in  100  of  water.  Aft«r  rain-water,  in  the  order  of  purity,  comes  river- 
water  ;  next  the  water  of  lakes  and  ponds ;  next  ordinary  spring  waters ;  and 
then  the  waters  of  mineral  springs.  Succeeding  these  are  the  waters  of  great 
arms  of  the  ocean  into  which  large  rivers  discharge  their  volumes,  as  the 
Black  Sea^  the  water  of  which  is  only  brackish ;  then  the  waters  of  the  main 
ocean;  then  those  of  the  Mediterranean  and  other  inland  seas;  and  last  of 
all,  the  waters  of  those  lakes  which  have  no  outlets,  as  the  Dead  Sea^  Cas- 
pian, Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  etc. 

311.  Spring   Waters . — Spring  water,  although  it  may  be  perfectly 

QuEsnoMB.— What  are  the  phjaieal  properties  of  water?  How  much  heaTlor  tbut  air 
if  water?  To  what  has  the  coloration  of  bodies  of  water  been  ascribed  t  What  is  said 
of  the  transparency  of  the  ocean  ?  Is  water  found  pore  in  nature  ?  What  is  the  poresfc 
iiatnral  water?  Whatls  the  relative  purity  of  diffiBrent  waters?  Whatissaidof  spring- 
vaterst 
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tiBDsparent,  always  oontuns  more  or  less  of  mineral  matter  dissolved  in  it'*^ 
The  nature  of  these  sabstanoes  will  of  coarse  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
soil  through  which  the  water  percolates.  The  most  usual  impurities  are  car- 
bonate of  lime,  common  salt,  sulphate  of  lime  (gjpsum),  sulphate  and  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia^  and  compounds  of  iron.  Most  spring  waters  also  oontain  a 
propocfeioii  of  carbonic  add  gas. 

.31^2.  Mineral  8  p  r  i  n  g  b  .—-When  the  waters  of  springs  retam  in  so- 
latkm  so  large  a  proportion  of  mineral  matter  as  to  give  them  a  decided  taste, 
tei^ar^  termed  mineral  waters,  and  are  usually  reputed  to  have  some  medi- 
caid ^lality,  varymg  with  the  nature  of  the  substance  in  solution. 
-riWaters  which  oontain  iron  in  quantity  sufficient  to  impart  to  them  an  inky 
tasbe'are  termed  cha-lyl/e^Ue;  the  iron  exists  in  the  water  most  frequently 
in>lfaD  state  of  carbonate,  dissolved  in  carbonic  add,  and  rarely  in  a  propor- 
ikm  exceeding  one  grain  in  a  pound  of  water. 

.Wj^«r8  impr^nated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  are  termed  stdpkurouSf 
or  au^uretted;  they  may  be  readily  recognized  by  their  nauseous  taste  and 
odfN*.  Remarkable  springs  of  this  character  exist  at  Sharon,  New  York,  and 
also  in  Yirginia. 

313.  Saline  Springs . — Springs  whose  waters  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  earthy  or  alkaline  salts,  are  called  ao&'ne,  although  this  term  is  gonr 
&a^  applied  to  particularly  designate  aqprings  containing  common  salt 

In  some  springs  carbonic  acid  is  very  abundant,  and  imparts  to  the  water 
an  effervescent,  sparkling  character,  like  that  noticed  in  tbe  "  Seltzer"  and 
"  Saratoga"  waters. 

314.  Thermal  Springs.-— Many  mineral  springsare  of  a  temperature 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  where  they  make 
their  appearance,  and  not  unfrequently  discharge  boiling  water.  The  m^or- 
ity  of  hot  springs  occur  either  in  the  vidnity  of  volcanoes,  or  they  rise  from 
great  depths  in  rocks  of  the  oldest  geological  periods.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  discharge  at  all  times  the  same  quantity  of  water,  and  their  temperature 
and  diemical  constituents  remain  constant  There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
the  temperature  of  some  hot  springs  has  not  diminished  for  upward  of  a  thou- 
sand years. 

315.  River-wateris  less  fitted  for  drinking  purposes  than  spring- 
water,  although  it  often  contains  a  smaller  amount  of  dissolved  salts.  But 
river-water  usually  holds  in  solution  or  suspension  large  quantities  of  or- 
ganic matter  of  vegetable  origin,  derived  from  the  surface  of  the  country 
droned  by  the  stream.  If  the  sewerage  of  large  towns  situated  on  its  banks 
be  allow^  to  pass  into  the  stream,  it  is  of  course  less  fit  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

Water,  however,  which  is  contaminated  with  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 

.  fipwwaovB. — ^When  are  waters  termed  mineral  f  What  are  chalybeate  waters  ?  What 
an  salphnroiis,  or  sulphuretted  waters?  How  may  they  be  recognized?  What  are 
■diaeainrliigs?  What  gives  to  Saratoga  and  Seltser  waters  their  sparUe?  What  are 
tli«nul  q»iing8?  In  what  localitlea  we  they  generally  found  f  What  is  said  of  river* 
water?    Can  water  purify  Itself ? 
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Is  endowed  with  a  fietf-pnrifjHxg  power  of  (iie  atmost  importaiioe.  The  setioii 
of  the  oxTgen  of  the  air  generates  a  species  of  fermentation,  whereby  the  or- 
ganic matters  contained  in  the  water  become  oxydated,  deprived  of  both  color 
and  odor,  and  precipitated  in  part  as  sediment  The  water  of  the  river  ThameR, 
contaminated  with  the  sewerage  of.  London,  is  a  remaricable  ilkutration  of 
this  fact  Taken  on  board  ships,  it  is  at  first  nauseous,  but  after  gtandrngiii 
<»8ks  for  a  few  days,  it  becomes  sweet  and  wholesom&  .   . 

316.  Sea-waters . — ^The  most  abundant  substance  in  sea-water  is  oom- 
mon  salt;  next  the  chloride  of  magnesium  and  the  sulphate  of  magneBiik, 
which  compounds  give  to  the  water  its  saline,  bitter  taste ;  then  salts  of  cal- 
cium, potassium,  with  traces  of  iron,  iodine,  bromme,  flncwine,  silver,  and  some 
other  of  the  metals.  The  specific  gravily  of  searwater  varies  sligbtly.i&ikif^ 
ferent  locations.  The  waters  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  Black  Sea  are'len 
salt  than  the  average,  while  those  of  the  Mediterranean  and  some  portiDDS 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  more  sa  The  whole  amount  of  mineral  constita- 
ents  in  the  waters  of  the  main  ocean  ranges  firom  3  j*  to  4  per  cent 

The  soluble  earthy  matters  washed  from  the  land  by  rains  into  the  rivers^ 
and  by  them  carried  into  the  ocean,  remain  there,  since  pure  water  alone 
evaporates  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean.  The  quantity  of  salme  matter, 
therefore,  in  the  ocean  is  continually  accumulating.  It  is  an  enor  to  attrib- 
ute the  saltness  of  the  sea  to  the  presence  of  vast  beds  of  mineral  salt ;  but 
the  sea  undoubtedly  owes  all  its  salts  to  washings  from  the  land.  The 
streams  that  have  flowed  into  it  for  ages  have  been  constantly  adding  to 
the  quantity,  until  it  has  acquired  its  present  briny  and  bitter  condition. 
The  evidence  on  this  point  is  most  condusive ;  the  saline  condition  of  sea- 
wat^  is  but  an  exaggeration  of  that  of  all  ordinary  lakes,  rivers,  and  springsi 
These  all  contain  more  or  less  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  sea-water,  but 
as  their  waters  are  continually  changing  and  flowing  into  the  sea,  the  salts 
in  them  do  not  acciunulate. 

Again,  every  lake  into  which  rivers  flow,  and  from  which  there  is  no  out- 
let except  by  evaporation,  is  a  salt  lake ;  and  it  is  extremely  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  this  condition  disappears  when  an  artificial  outlet  is  provided. 
Examples  of  such  lakes  are  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Caspian,  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  the  saltness  of  all  of  which  greatly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  ocean.  Thus  the  waters  of  the  ocean  contain  fit>m  2  to 
3,000  gnuns  of  saUne  matter  in  the  gallon  (70,000  grains) ;  those  of  the  J>agA 
Sea,  in  some  places,  11,000  grains,  and  those  of  the  Salt  Lake  of  Utah 
22,000  grains,  or  nearly  one  third  of  their  whole  weight  In  some  instances^ 
even  this  last  proportion  is  exceeded, 

BIT.  Relative  Fitness  of  Waters  for  Use. — ^Any  water 
which  contains  less  than  15  grains  of  ordinary  mineral  matter  in  a  gallon  is 
considered  as  .comparatively  pure,  and  may  be  employed  for  all  domestic 


QunnoKB.— What  is  an  illiutratioii  of  this  fact  t  What  are  the  minend  eoiuiUtii«oti 
of  Bea- water ?  Why  U  the  sea  salt?  What  proof  is  there  req^eoting  the  ori^itn  pf  aaU 
in  the  ocean  ?    What  is  said  of  the  relative  fitness  of  water*  for  lue  ? 
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poipoaea^  provided  it.  does  not  contain  too  large  a  proportion  of  oiganio 
mattra'.  Water,  of  which  a  gallon  contains  60  grains  of  ordinary  mineral 
matters^  may  be  still  good  for  drinking,  but  it  is  not  fit  for  cooking  vege- 
tables at  washing  linen  when  it  contains  8  grains  to  the  gallon  of  either 
fime  or  magnesia.  Waters  which  contain  6  grains  of  organic  matter  to  the 
gallon  wee  not  fit  for  any  domestic  use ;  if  this  limit  is  exceeded,  they  act 
disastrously  upon  the  animal  economy,  and  may  occasion  dysentery  and  va- 
nous  other  maladie&  The  presence  of  magnesia  in  considerable  quantity  in 
dao^ble  waters  is  undoubtedly  injurious ;  the  use  of  such  waters  in  Swit- 
&*Tland  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  the  fiightful  diseases  known  as  "  goitre" 
and  "cretinism."*  The  disagreeable,  eartliy  taste  of  certain  well-waters,  in 
most  cases,  arises  from  the  presence  of  alumina,  held  in  solution  by  carbonic 

Mid 

One  of  the  purest  natural  waters  ever  exammed  is  that  of  the  river  Loka^ 
in  flie  north  of  Sweden,  which  flows  mainly  over  granitic  rocks,  upon  which 
water  produces  little  impression.  It  contains  only  l-20th  of  a  grain  (0*0566) 
of  solid  mineral  matter  per  gallon.  Such  instances,  however,  are  very  rare ; 
but  water  containing  as  little  as  4  or  5  grains  of  solid  matter  to  the  gallon  are 
not  unfirequent  The  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  water  is  always  greatest 
in  summer,  and  disappears '  for  the  most  part  when  the  temperature  of  the 
water  sinks  to  the  freezing-point.  Water,  by  filtration  through  finely  pow- 
dered charcoal,  may  be  almost^  entirely  deprived  of  organic  impurities. 

318.  Hard  and  Soft  Waters . — ^Water  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as 
hard  or  softy  according  to  its  action  on  soap.  Those  waters  which  contain 
compounds  of  lime  or  magnesia  occasion  a  curdling  of  the  soap,  as  these  earths 
produce  with  the  fat  of  the  soap  a  substance  which  is  not  soluble  in  water. 
Soft  waters  do  not  contain  these  earths,  and  dissolve  the  soap  without  difQ- 
colty.  Many  hard  waters  become  softer  by  boiling;  in  which  case  the  carbonic 
add  gas  which  holds  the  lime  and  magnesia  for  the  most  part  in  solution,  is 
expelled  by  heat,  and  the  mineral  substances  are  deposited  upon  the  interior 
of  the  boiler,  causing  a  "/ar,"  "scale,"  or  incrustation. 

Soft  water,  or  that  which  is  free  from  dissolved  mineral 
matter,  possesses  a  greater  solvent  power  than  hard  water ; 
therefore  it  is  most  suitable  for  washing  and  for  the  prep- 
aration of  solutions.  In  culinary  operations,  where  the 
object  is  mainly  to  soften  the  texture  of  animal  or  veget- 
able substances,  or  to  extract  from  them  and  present  in  a 


*  Goitre  is  a  spelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and  cretinism  is  a  variety  of  Idiotcy. 

QmBTiOKs. — ^How  much  organic  matter  in  wa^r  will  render  it  unsuitable  for  use  ? 
What  effect  is  magnesia  supposed  to  have  in  water?  WTiatin  general  is  the  cause  of  the 
earthy  taste  of  certain  waters?  How  does  the  organic  matter  contained  in  waters  vary? 
Wlienarewatera  said  tobe  hard,  or  soft?  What  occasions  the  incrustation,  or  scale, 
«pon  the  interior  of  boilers  ?  What  f  s  said  of  the  solvent  action  of  hard  and  soft  waters  ? 
What  of  thdr  respective  application  for  colinary  operations? 
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liquid  form  some  valuable  constituent,  as  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  soups,  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  soft  water  is  the  best.  In 
other  instances,  in  which  it  is  desired  to  cook  a  substance, 
,  and  not  to  dissolve  it  or  extract  its  juice,  hard  water  is 
preferable.  To  prevent  the  over-dissolving  action  of  soft 
water  in  cooking,  salt  is  frequently  added,  which  hardens 
it.« 

319.  Much  speculation  has  been  oocasioned  hj  the  circumstance  that  fresh 
water  can  generally  be  obtained  bj  excavating  for  a  few  feet  or  inches  on  low 
sandy  beaches,  or  islands  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  also  by  the  oc- 
currence, on  many  of  the  low  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific,  of  fresh  water  springs 
which  ebb  witii  the  tide.  The  explanation  of  these  &cts  seems  to  be,  that 
the  fresh  waters  are  derived  from  rains,  and  being  lighter  than  the  salt  water 
of  the  ocean,  remain  suspended  in  the  sands,  resting  upon  the  denser  water 
beneath.  They  consequently  rise  and  fall  with  the  motion  of  the  tides.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  water  of  the  ocean,  by  filtration  through  sand,  is  deprived 
in  part  of  its  saline  constituents. 

320.  All  ordinary  water  contains  in  solution  air,  and  generally  a  portion  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  The  quantity  of  these  gases  absorbed  by  water  varies 
with  its  temperature,  and  also  with  the  pressure  of  the  atmospheres-cold 
water  dissolving  and  retaining  a  larger  quantity  than  warm  or  tepid  water. 
When  cold  waters  from  springs  or  fountains  are  exposed  to  warm  air,  they 
become  elevated  in  temperature,  and  the  gases  contained  in  them  escape,  ren- 
dering the  water  flat  and  insipid.  The  principal  agent  in  imparting  a  sparkle 
and  freshness  to  water  is  atmospheric  air,  and  not  carbonic  acid  g^as,  as  is 
often  supposed  and  taught 

Air  and  other  gases  existing  in  water  may  be  expelled  fix>m  it  by  raising 
the  water  to  a  boiling  temperature,  or  by  removing  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  presence  of  air  in  water  may  be  beautifully  illustrated 
by  placing  a  vessel  of  spring-water  beneath  the  receiver  of  an  ali^pump 


*  **  These  facts  explain  why  it  is  impossible  to  correct  and  restore  the  flavor  in  veget- 
ables that  hare  been  boiled  in  soft  water  by  afterward  salting  them.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  peas  and  beans  do  not  boil  soft  in  hard  water.  This  is  owing  to  the  effect 
which  Ume  exerts  in  hardening  or  coagulating  a  peculiar  substance  (**  casein**),  which 
Abounds  in  these  seeds.  Onions  furnish  a  good  example  of  the  influence  of  qvuHMff  in 
water.  If  boiled  in  pure  soft  water,  they  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  taste ;  though 
when  cooked  in  salted  water,  they  possess,  in  addition  to  the  pleasant  saline  taste,  a  pe- 
culiar sweetness  and  a  strong  aroma ;  and  they  also  contain  more  soluble  matter  than 
when  cooked  in  pure  water.  The  salt  hinders  tiie  solution  and  evaporation  of  the  aolnblo 
and  flavoring  principles.** -~Fouman*«  HouaehoM  Science, 


QnxsTiovB. — How  is  the  presence  of  firesh  water  in  dose  proximity  to  the  sea  aeooonted 
for?  What  is  sidd  of  the  presence  of  air  in  water?  Why  are  waters  whieh  have  been 
heated  flat  and  insipid?  How  may  air  and  the  gases  contained  in  water  be  expelled  from 
it  ?   How  may  the  presence  of  air  in  water  be  demonstiated  ? 
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(Pig.  105),  and  gradoally  ezhaosting  the  air.  As  the  exhaus- 
tion proceeds,  the  dissolved  air  escapes  so  rapidly  as  to  oc- 
casion the  appearance  of  ehullition. 

Fishes  and  other  marine  animals  are  dependent  npon  the  air 
which  water  contains  for  their  respimtion  and  existence.    If 
we  place  a  fish  in  water  which  has  heen  entirely  deprived  of 
air,  it  is   almost  immediately  suffocated.      This  fact  can,  if 
dbsired,  be  demonstrated  with  the  aid  of  an  air-pump.    The 
quantity  of  air  retained  by  water,  at  an  altitude  of  G,000  or 
8,000  feet,  owing  to  a  reduced  atmospheric  pressure,  is  two-thirds  less  tliaif^ 
the  usual  proportion.    Hence  it  is  that  fishes  can  not  live  in  high  mountain 
lakes — ^the  amount  of  air  contained  in  the  waters  bemg  inadequate  for  their 
lespiration. 

A  remarkable  evidence  of  design  on  the  part  of  Providence  in  supplying  tho 
wants  of  marine  animals,  which  extract  the  oxygen  they  require  for  the  sup- 
port of  life  from  the  water  in  which  they  live,  would  appear  to  be  found  in  tho 
circumstance  that  water  absorbs  oxygen  and  nitrogen — the  constituents  of  air 
— ^in  proportions  different  fix)m  those  existing  in  the  atmosphere.  Thus,  ordinary 
air  contains  about  21  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  but  air  which  exists  in  water  con« 
tains  firom  30  to  33  per  cent  Marine  animals,  therefore,  can  obtain  more 
eaaly  the  necessary  supply  of  oxygen  from  air  which  contains  one-third  of 
this  gas,  than  from  air  containing  but  one-fifth. 

It  has  also  been  recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Hayes,  that  the  water  of  the 
ocean  contains  more  oxygen  near  its  surface  than  at  a  depth  of  one  or  two 
hundred  feet.  This  fact  has  probably  somo  connection  with  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  animal  life  at  great  depths. 

When  water  is  in  contact  with  an  atmosphere  of  mixed  gases,  it  dissolve* 
of  each  a  quantity  precisely  equal  to  that  which  it  would  have  dissolved  if  in 
contact  with  an  atmosphere  of  this  gas  alone. 

Absolutely  pure  water  can  only  be  obtained  by  repeated  distillations  in 
dean  vessels  of  hard  glass. 

321.  Solvent  Properties  of  Water.— The  solvent  prop- 
erties of  water  far  exceed  those  of  any  known  liquid. 

Most  bodies  are  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  the  solubility  in- 
creasing with  the  temperature.  Among  the  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  may 
be  mentioned  common  salt,  the  solubility  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  at  all 
temperatures,  and  lime,  which  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 

322.  Chemical  Properties  of  Water.— Water  is  the 
perfection  of  a  neutral  substance,  and  enters  into  combi- 


jQxnBmoxa.— What  relation  does  air  in  vater  sustain  to  animal  life?  What  are  illas. 
trations?  What  pecoliarity  characterizes  the  air  contained  in  water  ?  What  is  the  con- 
dition of  air  at  the  sarfkce  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ?  In  what  manner  does  water 
absorb  diflerent  gases  ?  How  may  absolutely  pure  water  be  obtained  ?  What  is  said  ol 
the  sotrcnt  action  of  watef  in  general  ?    What  of  tho  chemical  properties  of  water  ? 

10 
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nation  most  extensively  with  acids,  bases,  with  a  laige 
proportion  of  the  salts,  and,  in  short,  with  most  bodies 
which  contain  oxygen. 

A  compound  of  water,  in  definite  proportions  with  some 
other  substance,  is  termed  a  hydrate  ;  and  a  body  entirely 
free  from  water  in  combination  is  said  to  be  anhydrous*^- 

When  a  salt  simply  dissolves  in  water,  the  act  of  solution  is  uniformly  at 
tended  with  the  production  of  cold ;  but  when  water*  chemically  oomlnadB 
with  a  salt,  or  forms  a  definite  hydrate,  the  formation  is  always  attended  vith 
heat;  this  circumstance  indicates  an  essential  difference  between  solutio&kk 
water  and  chemical  combination  with  water. 

"  Slacked  lime"  is  a  familiar  example  of  a  hydrate.  When  water  is  added 
to  quick  lime,  it  rapidly  combines  with  it,  producing  g^reat  heat,  and  a  ch«Qi^ 
ical  compound  results,  which  is  a  "hydrate  of  lime."  When  water  unitea 
with  potash  and  soda  under  the  same  circumstances  the  chemical  union  b^ 
tween  the  two  substances  is  so  strong,  that  no  amount  of  heat  alone  is  sufficient 
to  separate  them.  So  also  when  an  acid  has  once  been  allowed  to  combine 
with  water  the  entire  separation  of  the  two  is  seldom  practicable,  unless  some 
base,  for  which  the  acid  haa  a  greater  affinity  than  for  water,  be  presented; 
in  such  a  case  the  base  displaces  the  water,  and  its  expulsion  by  heat  is  then 
easily  eflfected.  For  example,  suppose  that  sulphuric  acid  has  been  freely 
diluted  with  water:  upon  the  application  of  heat,  the  water  at  first  passes 
off  readily,  leaving  the  less  volatile  acid  behind.  By  degrees,  however,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  increase  the  temperature  in  order  to  continue  the  diar 
tillation  of  the  water,  and  at  last  the  acid  begins  to  evaporate  also,  and  finally 
no  further  separation  can  be  effected,  as  when  the  temperature  rises  to  abost 
620®  F.,  both  water  and  acid  distil  over  together.  It  is  found  on  analyzuag 
the  water  when  it  has  reached  this  point,  that  the  liquid  contains  one  equiv« 
alent  of  acid  and  one  of  water,  its  composition  being  represented  by  the  sym- 
bols SOs,  HO.  If  to  this  concentrated  acid  an  equivalent  of  potash  be  added, 
the  water  is  easily  expelled,  and  an  equivalent  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of 
potash  (KO,  SO3)  remains.  Water,  when  it  thus  supplies  the  place  of  a  base 
in  combination  with  acids,  is  called  basic  water. 

323.  Peroxyd,  or  Binoxyd  of  Hydrogen,  sometimes 
called  oxygenated  water,  was  discovered  by  Thenard^  111 
1818.  It  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  water,  and  ia 
a  body  characterized  by  most  remarkable  properties. 

*  For  explanation  of  water,  of  crystallization,  deliqnesoenoe,  efflorescence,  etc,  aee  |S 
64,  65,  66,  67,  pp.  4S,  49. 

Questions — ^What  is  a  hydrate?  When  isahodysaid  to  be  anhydroas?  What  &6t 
illastratea  the  difference  between  a  solution  in,  and  a  combination  with,  water  ?  MTbat 
are  iilostrations  of  water  in  combination?  When  is  water  said  to  be  basic?  Wbat  is 
said  of  the  second  ozyd  of  hydrogen  ? 
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It  is  formed  by  decomposing  peroxyd  of  barium  by  sulphtiric  or  hydroflu- 
oric acids.    The  process,  however,  is  most  difficult  and  complicated. 

Peroxyd  of  Hydrogen  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*45,  transparent^ 
colorless,  and  almost  inodorous,  but  possessed  of  a  most  nauseous  and  astrin- 
gent taste.  Although  it  differs  from  water  only  in  containing  an  additional 
equtvalent  of  oxygen,  it  is  a  powerful  bleaching  agent ;  and  when  applied  to 
the  skin  for  any  length  of  time,  whitens  and  destroys  its  texture.  It  can  bo 
preserved  only  at  a  temperature  below  59°  F.  Heat  rapidly  decomposes  it 
iuto  water  and  oxygen  gas,  and  at  a  temperature  of  212<*  F.,  the  evolution 
pi  gas  is  so  rapid  as  to  occasion  an  explosion.  The  mere  contact  of  carbon, 
iP9id  of  many  of  the  metals  and  metallic  oxyds  also  occasions  its  instantaneous 
decomposition,  accompanied  by  an  explosion  and  evolution  of  light. 

The  known  properties  of  this  substance  render  it  highly  probable  that  it 
would  prove  most  valuable  in  its  application  to  art — as  a  bleaching  and  oxyd- 
izing  agent.  The  expense  and  dif&culty  attending  its  preparation  have,  how- 
ever, thus  &r  prevented  its  employment  for  any  practical  purpose. 

SECTION    IV. 

NITBOOEN,     OR    AZOTE. 

S^uivdlerU  14     Symbol  N.    Density  0*971. 

324.  History. — Nitrogen  was  first  recognized  as  a  dis- 
tinct element  by  Dr.  Rutherford,  of  England,  in  1772. 

Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  virpov,  niters  and  yevvau^  I  form  (the 
generator  of  niter).  Lavoisier,  from  its  inability  to  support  life,  termed  it 
Azote  (firom  a  privative,  and  Cc^9,  2«/e). 

325.  Natural  Distory.— Nitrogen  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  of  the  elements. 

As  a  constituent  of  the  inorganic  kingdom  of  nature,  wo  find  it  in  the  at- 
mosphero^  of  which  it  constitutes  four-fifths;  in  ammonia;  in  bituminous  coal; 
in  the  well-known  salts,  nitrate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  (niter,  saltpeter), 
and  in  many  other  mineral  compounds.  In  the  organic  kingdom,  nitrogen 
especially  characterizes  animal,  in  contradistinction  to  vegetable  products; 
nevertheless  it  is  found  in  the  latter,  but  in  small  quantities.  One-fifth  of  the 
weight  of  the  dried  flesh  of  animals  is  nitrogen.  The  plants  which  contain  it 
in  greatest  quantity  belong  to  the  orders  crudferse  (turnips,  cabbages,  horse- 
radish, mustard),  and  fungace£9  (mushrooms,  etc.).  Inasmuch  as  animals  con- 
tain so  much  nitrogen,  and  vegetables  so  little,  Berzelius  imagined  that  nitro- 
gen was  generated  in  some  unknown  way  by  the  animal  functions.  This 
idea,  however,  lias  been  opposed  by  Liebig,  who,  with  the  majority  of  chemists, 
believes  that  the  nitrogen  existing  in  plants,  upon  which  all  animals  directly 

QuKsnoNfl. — How  is  it  formed  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  Has  the  peroxyd  of  hydro- 
gen heen  applied  to  any  practical  ose  ?  What  is  the  history  of  nitrogen  ?  What  is  said 
of  its  disfcribatioa  in  nature  ?    What  plants  contain  it  in  greatest  abundance  ? 
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or  indirectly  feed,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  large  quantities  of  that  element 
locked  up  in  the  tissues  of  animals.  It  is  yet,  however,  one  of  the  great 
unsettled  questions  in  chemistry,  and  also  in  agriculture,  whence  plants  derive 
their  nitrogen ; — whether  from  the  soil  (from  manures  and  decaying  organic 
matter),  or  from  the  air  directly,  or  from  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  air. 

326.  Preparation.— The  usual  methods  of  obtaining  a, 
supply  of  nitrogen  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  are  baaed 
upon  the  removal  of  oxygen  from  atmospheric  air — leaving 
the  nitrogen  isolated  or  alone. 

The  simplest  plan  consists  in  placing  a  few  fragments  of  phosphorus  in  a 

little  metallic  or  porcelain  cup,  which  is  floated  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  water 

Fio  106  of  a  pneumatic  trough.    The  phosphorus  is  ignited,  and 

^      *  ^  S»^^  j^  ^^  receiver,  filled  with  air,  is  then  inverted 

^;/%w^  over  it,  witlv  its  lip  in  the  water.     (See  Fig.  106.)    The 

^*V  i^  «  phosphorus  bums  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  in  the 

III;  ^  JSt  confined  air,  and  by  reason  of  its  great  affinity  for  oxy- 

I I'i  (f ^M  ^®^'  ^*  combmes  with  every  portion  of  this  element  con- 

Kgg^^^B  tained  in  the  receiver,  leaving  the  nitrogen  compara- 

^^^^^^9pB  tively  pure.    As  the  combustion  proceeds,  the  water  of 

^^^^^^^^^^   the  pneumatic  trough  gradually  rises  in  the  jar  to  supply 

the  place  of  the  consumed  oxygen.   The  product  of  the  union  of  the  phosphorus 

and  the  oxygen  is  phosphoric  acid,  which  at  first  pervades  the  receiver  as  a 

dense  white  vapor,  but  after  a  little  time  is  absorbed  by  the  water. 

Alcohol,  ignited  in  a  little  cup,  may  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  phos- 
phorus in  this  experiment,  but  it  does  not  consume  the  oxygen  entirely,  and 
produces  also  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  removal  of  oxygen  from  the  air  may  also  be  effected  more  slowly  in 
various  ways.  A  stick  of  phosphorus  introduced  into  a  j«r  of  air  standing 
over  water,  will  slowly  absorb  the  oxygen,  and  in  t^o  or  three  days  about 
four  fifths  of  the  original  bulk  of  the  air,  consisting  of  nitrogen  nearly  pure, 
will  be  left.  Moistened  iron  filings  produce  a  similar  result,  the  metal  gra- 
dually becoming  oxydized,  as  is  seen  by  the  rusty  appearance  which  it  as- 
sumes. 

Nitrogen  may  also  be  obtained  by  conducting  chlorine  gas  into  a  solution 
of  ammonia  ;*  by  exposing  muscle  (flesh)  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  in  a  re- 
tort  to  which  heat  is  applied ;  and  in  a  state  of  great  purity  by  passing  a  cur- 
rent of  air  through  a  tube  oontdning  copper  turnings  heated  to  redness ;  tlio 
oxygen  in  this  experiment  being  entirely  absorbed  by  the  copper  to  form 
oxyd  of  copper,  while  the  nitrogen  passes  offi 
327.  Properties . — Nitrogen  is  a  colorless,  tasteless,  and  odorless  gas, 


*  This  experiment  is  a  somevhat  dangerous  one.    (See  chloride  of  nitrogen.) 

Questions.— Is  it  known  in  what  manner  plants  obtain  their  nitrogen  ?  How  is  nitro> 
gen  obtained  ?  Enumerate  some  of  the  methods  employed  ?  What  are  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  nitrogen? 
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which  as  yet  has  resisted  every  effort  to  liquefy  it  It  is  somewhat  lighter 
than  atmospheric  air,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*971  (air  —  1-00). 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  nitrogen  is  its  inertness,  or 
"sluggishness  J "  it  being,  so  far  as  chemical  properties  are  concerned,  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  oxygen,  which  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  elements. 
IC  is  neither  acid  or  alkaline,  and  neither  supports  combustion,  or  bums.  A 
iMMhig  taper  is  instantly  extinguished  in  this  gas,  and  an  animal  immersed 
in  it  qai^ly  perishes ;  not  because  tile  gas  is  injurious,  but  for  want  of  oxy* 
gen,  wliich  is  required  for  both  respiration  and  combustion.  It,  however, 
enters  into  the  lungs  with  every  act  of  inspiration;  is  a  constituent  of  our  most 
nutritious  food,  and  a  necessary  component  of  tho  animal  frame. 

Nitrogen  does  not  unite  directly  with  any  other  single  element;  but  its 
combination  with  the  various  elements  all  result  from  the  agency  "of  indirect, 
oblique,  or  circuitous  processes,  which  conditions  being  accorded,  we  fre- 
quently have  whole  classes  of  substances  springing  into  existence ;  whereas^ 
in  the  case  of  hydrogen,  the  combining  tendency  is  satisfied  with  the  forma- 
tion of  only  one  or  two  oompounda" — ^Faraday. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  non-combining  properties  of  nitrogen,  is  found 
in  the  fisu^t,  that  no  less  than  six  tons  of  air  pass  through  an  average-sized 
iron  blast-furnace  every  hour,  during  which  transit  the  oxygen  part  of  the  aif 
is  most  active  in  forming  combinations,  while  the  nitrogen,  although  subjected 
to  precisely  amilar  conditions  of  heat  and  contact,  emerges  as  it  entered,  un* 
combined. 

328.  Instability  of  Sitrogen  in  Composition. — ^Nitro- 
gen,  of  all  ponderable  substances,  appears  to  have  the  greatest  affinity  for 
heat,  and  when  in  combination,  constantly  tends  to  unite  with  it,  and  resume 
its  elementary  condition  of  a  gas.  In  consequenca  of  this,  and  also  by  reason 
of  its  slight  affinity  for  the  other  elements,  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  are  re- 
markably unstable.  Many  of  them  are  decomposed  with  extreme  suddenness 
by  the  slightest  causes — ^the  nitrogen  being  disengaged  in  the  gaseous  form, 
and  often  producing  most  violent  explosions.  Most  of  the  explosive  sub<( 
stances  known  are  compounds  containing  nitrogen  as  an  essential  constitu- 
ent ;  as,  for  example,  gunpowder,  gun-cotton,  fulminating  mercury  (percussion- 
oap  powder),  fulminating  silver,  etc. 

A  substance  known  as  the  iodide  of  nitrogen  strikmgly  illustrates  by  Ua 
mode  ofpreparaiion  the  peculiarly  indirect  processes  demanded  by  nitrogen[ 
for  calling  its  powers  of  combination  into  play,  and  hy  its  character  when 
formed,  the  instability  of  tho  same  element  when  forced  into  union  with  an- 
other body.  Iodide  of  nitrogen  is  a  simple  compound  of  iodine  and  nitrogen. 
These  two  elements  when  mixed  together  directly  manifest  no  disposition  to 
unite,  and  may  be  preserved  in  contact  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  period. 
But  when  nitrogen  is  brought  in  contact  with  iodine  by  an  indirect  process, 

QinDBTCOivB.— What  Is  one  of  the  most  dUtingaishlng  characteristics  of  nitrogen  ?  lUns- 
irate  this.  What  is  said  of  the  comhlnations  of  nitrogen  ?  What  circumstance  illustrates 
the  non-oomhining  properties  of  nitrogen  ?  What  peculiarity  has  nitrogen  in  composltloii  f 
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as  when  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia  is  mingled  in  a  glass  vessel  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol,  combination  almost  immediately  ^[isues, 
and  a  black  powder,  iodide  of  nitrogen,  is  formed.  This,  after  standing  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  is  separated  (torn  the  liquid  by  filtration,  vrashed 
in  the  filter  with  pure  water,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  a  cool 
situation.  As  thus  prepared,  it  is  one  of  the  most  explosive  substance 
known,  the  nitrogen  being  held  by  so  slight  an  excess  of  force,  that  the  ra^;^ 
friction  between  the  particles  of  the  compound  is  sufficient  to  shatter  it  into 
its  dements.  This  result  may  be  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  experiments.  A 
small  quantity  projected  upon  water  explodes  the  instant  it  strikes  its  surfaci^^ 
the  same  result  attends  the  dropping  of  a  fragment  firom  a  slight  elevation 
upon  a  hard  surface,  or  by  placing  a  small  quantity  upon  one  end  of  a  counter 
and  striking  the  other  end  with  a  hammer.* 

Nitrogen,  in  some  mysterious  way,  appears  to  be  associated  with  all  the 
higher  forms  of  animal  existence.  The  blood,  the  musde,  the  brain,  the 
nerves  of  animals,  all  contain  it  in  large  quantity,  and  these  substances,  of 
all  organic  compounds,  are  the  ones  most  susceptible  of  decomposition. 

Organic  bodies  which  contain  a  lai^  amount  of  nitrogen,  generally  emit  a 
most  offensive  odor  when  they  decay.  The  odor  occasioned  by  the  putro- 
fiiction  of  a  dead  human  body,  which  is  rich  in  nitrc^n,  is  one  of  the  most 
offensive  in  natura  Plants  which  contain  this  element  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, as  the  cabbage  and  mushroom,  putrefy  with  an  animal  odor.  Sub- 
stances containing  nitrogen  also  emit  an  oflFensive  and  peculiar  odor  when 
burned ;  as  for  example,  the  smell  of  burnt  hair,  leather,  flesh,  bones,  etc. 
This  odor  may  be  regarded  as  an  invariable  test  of  the  presence  of  nitro- 
gen. 

Nitrogen  Constitutes  an  essential  element  of  many  of  the  most  valuable 
and  potent  medicines,  as  quinia  and  morphia,  and  also  of  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  poisons,  as  prussic  acid  and  strychnia. 

A  suspicion  has  always  existed  that  nitrogen  may  be  a  compound  body. 
One  drcumstance  which  has  led  to  this  idea^  is  its  demeanor  as  respects  elec- 
tricity. Most  of  the  binary  compounds  yield  up  their  elements  in  obedienco 
to  the  direction  of  this  force,  but  electricity  determines  no  liberation  of  nitro- 
gen from  any  of  its  combinations.  All  attempts,  however,  to  decompose  it 
have  failed,  and  its  position  among  the  elements  must  therefore  remain  undo- 
puted. 

*■  Iodide  of  nitrogen,  prepared  as  above,  is  not  liable  to  explode  irM|e  moist,  and  in 
yexy  small  quantities  may  be  used  -without  danger.  For  the  purpose  of  experiment  mi- 
nute portions  of  it  should  be  taken  upon  the  point  of  a  penknife  blade,  or  upon  the  ead 
of  a  glass  rod. 

QuESTfOKS. — Into  what  class  of  compounds  does  it  partieuliairly  enter  as  a  ebnstitaent? 
What  characteristics  of  nitrogen  are  iHustrated  by  the  compound,  iodide  of  nitrogett  f 
What  is  said  of  nitrogen  in  the  animal  system  f  What  circumstance  eharacterixes  the 
ilecay  of  bodies  rich  in  nitrogen  ?  What  is  one  of  the  tests  of  the  presence  of  nitrogen  In 
«  body  t    What  is  said  of  the  elementary  character  of  nitrogen  ! 
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THE    ATMOSi'HEBE. 

329.  History  • — The  air  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  aa  element,  but 
-una  not  aHogether  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  material  substance.  The  posi- 
tion .which  it  held  in  the  old  systems  of  philosophy  was  similar  to  that  as- 
JDgned  to  lights  heat,  and  electricity  in  some  systems  of  the  present  day — ^a 
;fiBid  substance  without  weight,  form,  color,  or,  in  short,  any  of  the  ordinary 
fijttiibutes  of  matter. 

tK'lt  was  not  until  1673  that  it  was  even  suspected  that  airs,  other  than  at- 
mosf^erio  air,  might  hare  an  existence.  About  that  time  Robert  Boyle,  an 
JBogitsh  diemist^  maintained  ''  that  some  solid  bodies  do,  in  certain  circum- 
ilitooes,  as  when  heated,  throw  off  artificial  airs  resembUng  atmospheric  air 
i»lhi9Kness  and  elasticity,  as  well  as  in  dryness  and  permanency,  but  differing 
from  it  he  could  not  well  tell  how." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  I7th  century  the  workmen  in  certain  German 
mines  were  molested  (as  miners  still  are)  by  certain  agencies,  some  of  which 
were  liable  to  suffocate  them  silently  but  summarily  (carbonic  acid),  while 
others  burned,  or  exploding,  blew  them  into  fragments,  (fire-damp,  carburetted 
hydrogen).  Yon  Helmont,  the  old  aldiemist,  explained  these  phenomena  by 
referring  them  to  the  agency  of  spirits,  the  guardians  of  the  mineral  treas- 
ures, whom  he  called  geisis  (ghosts).  From  this  originated  the  English  word 
gas^  which,  is  still  employed  to  designate  aeriform  substances. 

Torricelli,  a  pupil  of  Galileo,  first  proved,  in  1643,  that  atmospheric  air  pos- 
sessed weight;  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years  afterward,  or  in  1757y 
Joseph  Black,  a  Scotch  chemist  of  Edinburgh,  first  discovered  and  collected 
in  a  separate  state  a  gas  other  than  atmospheric  air.  He  ascertained  that 
limestone  (chalk,  marble,  or  oyster-shells)  when  burned  in  a  kiln,  or 
heated  with  a  strong  acid,  parts  with  a  kind  of  air  in  which  no  anunal  can 
breath  and  live.  This  gas  (which  we  now  call  carbonic  acid)  Black  termed 
fixed  mr,  because  it  was  imprisoned  in  the  rock  until  the  furnace  or  the  acid 
extricated  it  from  its  fixture. 

This  discovery  was  one  of  the  greatest  that  has  ever  been  made  in  chem- 
istry, since  it  for  the  first  time  clearly  proved  that  there  may  exist  different 
kinds  of  aiiy  matter  (just  as  there  are  different  kinds  of  solid  and  liquid  sub- 
stances), differing  as  much  from  the  gas  of  the  atmosphere  as  oil  or  sulphuric 
acid  differ  from  water,  or  as  slate  or  marble  from  sandstone. 

Shortly  after  this  discovery  by  Black,  Dr.  Priestley  devised  the  pneumatic 
trough  (once  known  as  the  Priestleyan  trough)  and  by  so  doing  rendered  easy 
the.  collection  and  handling  of  gaseous  substances.  He  also  discovered  and 
isolated  nine  different  gases,  and  among  them  oxygen.  Scheele,  working  in 
an  obscure  Swedish  town,  with  no  other  apparatus  but  pliiaJs  and  bladders, 
about  the  same  time  added  two  or  threo  more  to  the  list.    Discoveries  of  the 

-  ^^DSBTiozrs. — Hov  was  air  regarded  by  the  ancients?  When  was  the  existence  of  sepa- 
ntte  gases  first  sui^ected  7  What  was  the  origin  of  the  term  **  gas  T*  Who  first  demon- 
strated tiie  weight  of  air?  Who  first  collected  and  recognised  a  separate  gas?  Whafc 
was  the  nature  of  Black's  discovery  ?  What  is  said  of  the  importance  of  this  disooyery  t 
What  discoreries  succeeded  that  made  hy  Black  f 
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same  kind  then  took  place  in  rapkl  succession  all  over  Europe.  Cavendish 
followed  with  hydrogen,  Rutherford  with  nitrogen,  while  Lavoisier  overthiew 
the  great  old  doctrine  of  the  elementary  nature  of  air,  by  proving  that  it  «oa^ 
sisted  of  two  gases  nungled  in  unequal  proportions.* 

Within  a  comparatively  recent  period  it  has  been  admitted  as  a  fundaineiitai 
principle  in  physical  science,  that  ''  gases  are  merely  the  steams  of  liquida 
which  boil  at  immensely  low  points  of  temperature,  these  liquids  being  4h0 
liquefactions  of  soUd  bodies  which  melt  at  temperatures  lower  still,  saA  tibat 
therefore  there  may  be  no  end  to  the  number  of  the  kinds  of  gaseous  xriat* 
t.T,  precisely  as  there  is  no  known  limit  to  the  vast  variety  of  liquidayjad 
solids."  !-i 

330.  Atmospheric  Air  conBists  essentially  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  mixed  together  in  the  proportion  of  four  fiftKff 
by  volume  of  the  former  to  one  fifth  of  the  latter. 

More  correctly,  the  composition  of  air  which  has  been  freed  from  the  presv 
ence  of  all  foreign  ingredients  may  be  represented,  by  measure  and  weight  as 
follows ; — 

By  weight.  By  measora. 

Nitrogen 76-90  79-10 

Oxygen 23-10  20-90 

100-00  100-00 

In  addition  to  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  atmosphere  always  contains  small 
and  variable  proportions  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  aqueous  vapor ;  and  very 
often,  minute  quantities  of  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  the  aroma  of  flowers,  and  va- 
rious other  organic  and  inorganic  products ; — in  short,  as  the  sea  contains 
traces  of  almost  every  thing  that  is  soluble,  so  the  air  contains  traces  of  almost 
every  thing  that  is  volatile. 

The  oxygen  and  nitrogen  existing  in  the  air  are  merely  intermingled,  and 
not  chemically  combined  with  each  other;  but  their  relative  proportions 
never  vary.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  analysis  of*  ail*  collected  upon  the 
summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  and  upon  the  Andes;  at  an  elevation  of  21,000  feet 
by  Guy  Lussac  in  a  balloon  ;  over  marshes ;  in  hospitals ;  over  deserts ;  and 
at  the  bottom  of  tho  deepest  mines. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  being  much  influenced  by- 
local  causes.  Varies  considerably.  The  average  quantify  is  49  volumes  in 
10,000  of  air,  but  is  observed  to  vary  from  6.2  as  a  maximum  to  3.7  as  a 
minimum  in  10,000  volumes.     Its  proportion  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  la 


*  Tlie  experiment  by  which  Layoisier  arrived  at  this  result  is  described  tmder  the 
bead  of  Combdstiori. 

QuKsnoKB.— What  is  noir  understood  to  be  the  true  niitni^  of  gases?  What  is  the 
eomposition  of  atmospheric  air  ?  In  what  condition  do  oxygen  and  nitrogen  exist  in  the 
Al«  ?  Are  the  pr<^rtldns  tff  those  two  gases  variable?  What  is  the  proportion  of  oar- 
bonic  add  in  the  idr  ?    Under  what  circumstances  does  it  vary  ? 
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gruMlbr  in  stonmer  than  in  winteo-,  and  during  night  than  duruig  d^y;  It  id 
idflo  rather  more  abundant  in  elevated  situations,  as  on  the  summits  of  high 
moOQtauis,  than  in  plains ;  this  is  probably  owing  to  an  absorption  of  the  gas 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  plants  and  moist  surfaces.  An  enormous 
qoantity  of  carbonic  add  gas  is  discharged  from  the  elevated  cones  of  tho  vol- 
eaooes  of  America,  t^hich  may  partially  account  for  the  high  proportion  of 
tiiiB  gas  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  gas  emitted  from  the 
fioliSanoes  of  the  Old  World  is  said  to  be  principally  nitrogen. 

■tChe  quantity  of  watery  vapor  contained  in  the  air  varies  with  the  tismper*' 
atar&(§  141i  page  92).  It  seldom  forms  more  than  l-60th  or  less  than 
l-200th  of  the  bulk  of  tho  air. 

-  Kotwithstanding  tho  difference  in  density  between  each  of  the  principat 
ooHstituents  of  tho  atmosphere — ^nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
vapor  of  water — and  notwithstanding,  also^  the  absence  of  any  chemical 
nnion  between  them,  they  are  always,  through  the  action  of  the  law  of  the 
difiasion  of  gases  (§  61,  page  39),  found  uniformly  mingled  together.  The 
operations,  also,  of  combustion,  respiration,  vegetation,  and  the  like,-  continue 
ally  going  on  upon  the  earth's  surface,  remove  great  quantities  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  substitute  a  variety  of  other  gases,  the  principal  of  which  is 
carbonic  acid ;  yet  so  beautifully  adjusted  is  the  balance  of  chemical  action 
in  nature,  that  no  perceptible  change  in  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
has  been  observed  since  accurate  experiment  on  the  subject  was  first  comv 


Ammonia  seems  to  be  an  almost  constant  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  ia 
exceedingly  minute  quantity.  Becent  most-carefully  conducted  experiments 
by  M.  Tille  of  France,  fix  the  average  quantity  as  1  volume  in  28,000,000  of 
air.    Other  experimenters  have  deduced  a  much  greater  result.         ! 

Nitric  acid  maybe  usually  detected  in  the  rain-water  obtained -during  a 
thunder-shower.  It  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  .the  union  of  the  dxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  aqueous  vapor  of  the  air,  through  the  agency  of  electricity. 

Organic  matter  of  some  kind  is  almost  always  present  in  the  atmosphere ; 
but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  chemical  tests  fail  to  detect  it|  {when  the 
sense  of  smell  and  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  human  constitution  gfve  abun- 
dant evidence  of  its  presence.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  odoriferous  mat- 
ters of  flowers^  and  the  miasmata  of  marshes.  Dew  collected  over  rice-fields 
often  contains  so  much  decomposing  organic  matter,  as.  to  become  putrid  after 
standing  for  a  short  time.  Exposure  to  the  night  air  of  these  localities  in  the 
hot  season,  invariably  produces  in  the  Caucasian  race,  malignant  and  almost 
incurable  fevera 

The  principal  oflSce  which  nitrogen  appears  to  sustain  in  the  atmosphe^ 
is  that  of  a  dilutent  of  the  oxygen.  If  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  air  was 
increased  much  beyond  its  present  proportion,  the  inflammability  of  most  sub- 

QrxsnoitB. — How  does  the  quantity  of  aqaeons  vapor  vary  ?  What  Is  said  of  (he  unl- 
lonnity  of  the  conditioii  of  the  atmosphere  ?  What  of  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere  ? 
What  of  niteic  acid?    What  of  organic  matter?    What,  office  does  nitrogen  appear  to* 

sustain  in  Oie  atmosphere?  

10* 
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0tance9  would  be  greatly  jetugmexited ;  and  t&e  fimctknis  of  life  would  be 
fsalled  Into  such  rapid  action  as  to  soon  exhaust  the  powers  of  the  system. 
Kitro^n  being  the  most  indifferent  of  all  subistanoes,  and  wanting  in  any 
poisonous  qualities,  dilutes  the  too  active  oxygen,  and  prolongs  its  action 
upon  the  system,  in  the  same  way  as  water  dilutes  and  diminishes  the  stim- 
ulating action  of  c^intuous  Hquor&  Recent  researches  have  also  rendered' !l 
probable  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  discharges  an  important  office  in  respir- 
ation, by  preserving  the  volume  and  tension  of  the  cells  and  extreme  tubes 

of  the  lungs.— PEOF.  MOULTRIB. 

Oxygen  is  strikingly  magnetic;  nitrogen  is  singularly  the  reverse;  and 
the  atmosphere,  a  mixture  of  both,  is  nearly  neutral  as  respects  magnetsm  lii 
all  its  relations  to  matter. 

Another  illustration  of  the  adaptation  of  nitrogen  to  its  atmospheric  fhii6- 
tions  is  to  be  found  in  its  specific  gravity,  or  density,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  its  associated  oxygen.  Had  there  been  any  great  difference 
in  this  respect,  the  tendency  of  the  two  gases  would  have  been  toward  sep- 
aration, and  this,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  law  of  diffhaon. 
Again,  as  the  atmosphere  is  now  constituted,  there  exists  a  permanency  of 
the  pitch  of  sound:  any  tone  bemg  once  generated,  remains  the  same  tone 
until  it  dies  away.  Its  degree  of  loudness  alters  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
of  the  listener  from  the  place  Where  it  originated,  but  its  pitch — ^never.  If 
the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  had,  however,  been  widely  dis- 
similar, there  would  have  been  a  difference.  No  permanency  of  tone  could 
then  have  been  depended  on,  and  the  pitch  of  every  original  note  would  have 
varied  continually.  ''All  the  studied  ar- 
rangement of  defined  notes,  which  constitutes 
the  art  of  music^  would  have  been  lost  to  us 
forever,  had  we  been  enveloped  in  such  an 
atmosphere."  These  fiuits  may  be  illustrated 
by  striking  a  sonorous  body  in  a  receiver 
containing  air,  and  afterward  in  one  contain- 
ing hydrogen,  which  is  much  lighter  than 
air.  (See  Fig.  107.)  The  experiment  may  be 
varied  by  causing  a  tuning-fork  in  the  key 
C  to  vibrate  over  a  small  glass  jar,  which, 
When  made  to  resound,  emits  the  same  note, 
and  is  therefore  in  umon  with  the  fork.  If 
the  jar  be  now  filled  with  hydrogen,  and 
inverted,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas,  and 
the  fork  be  again  caused'  to  vibrate  oppoato 
its  mouth,  the  unison  is  destroyed,  and  the 
sound  is  no  longer  responsive  to  the  note  C. 


Fig.  lOT. 


QirESTiONB.~Wbat  is  s»id  of  the  mimetic  condition  of  the  atmosphere?   Hoir  does  the 
ipedfio  gravity  of  nitrogen  adapt  it  to  Its  condition  in  the  atmosphere?    What  ezperi- 
BiUustratethis? 
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331.  Analysis  of  Air. — ^The  proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in 
the  atmosphere  are  determined  by  withdrawing  the  oxygen  from  a  measured 
portaon  of  perfectly  dry  air,  through  the  agency  of  va- 
rious substances  which  absorb  it    (See  §  326,  page  220.)  ^^'  ^^^' 
A  stick  of  phosphorus  introduced  into  a  known  measure 
of  air  in  a  graduated  tube,  the  open  end  of  which  is  be- 
neath the  surfece  of  water  (see  Fig.  108X  effects  a  com- 
plete absorption  of  the  oxygen   in  about  24   hours. 
The  water  rising  in  the  tube  indicates  a  diminution  of 
tooe  fi|%h  in  the  yolume  of  the  air--or  what  is  the  same 
ihxBg,  a  withdrawal  of  from  20  to  21  per  cent  of  oxygen. 

The  carbonic  acid,  aqueous  vapor,  ammonia,  and  the 
occasional  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  are  deter- 
mined by  passing  a  measured  quantity  of  air  through 
receptacles  containing  materials  which  absorb  and  retain 
them. 

The  arrangement  by  which  this  can  be  best  efifected  is 
called  an  Aspirator.  It  consists  simply  of  a  tight  cask  of 
a  known  capacity,  filled  with  water,  and  provided  at 

the  base  with  a  stop-cock. 
At  the  top  of  the  cask,  a 
■'  tube,  or  series  of  tubes,  or 
other  vessels  are  fitted,  as 
is  represented  in  Fig.  109 ; 
one  filled,  for  example,  with 
pumice  stone  drenched  with 
strong  sulphuric  add,  and 
another  with  caustic  potash. 
When  the  cock  of  the  vessel  is  opened,  and  the  water  allowed  to  flow  out,  its 
place  is  supplied  by  an  equal  volume  of  air,  winch  flows  m  through  the 
tubes.  The  sulj^uric  acid  absorbs  all  the  moisture  contained  in  the  air 
which  flows  over  it,  and  the  potash  all  ihe  carbonic  acid.  The  quantity 
of  air  that  passes  through  the  tubes  is  known  by  the  quantity  of  water 
tiiat  flows  out  of  the  cask,  while  the  increased  weight  of  the  separate 
tubes  gives  the  total  amount  of  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  contained  in  such 
quantity. 

332.  Compounds  of  Nitrogen  and  Oxygen. — Nitrogen 
unites  with  oxygen  to  form  five  distinct  compounds,  con- 
taining, respectively,  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  equivalents  of  oxy- 
gen, with  1  of  nitrogen. 

Their  names  and  chemical  constitution  are  thus  expressed : 


Qi«Ti02r8.-r-H(nr  is  air  analysed  ?  How  are  the  carbonic  add  andaqaeooa  rapor  of  the 
air  detennined  t.  What  la  an  aspirator  ?  How  many  ooraponnds  of  oxygen  and  nitrogea 
exist? 
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Conpotedby  vralalitftf  * 

Svmbol.  < ■ . 

Protozyd  of  nitrogen  (nitroas  ozyd) NO  14  nitrogen  +  8  oxygen. 

Deutoxyd  of  nitrogen  (nitric  oxyd) NOa  14       "       +10       " 

Nitrousacid NOs  14       "       +24       " 

Hyponitrtc  acid  (peroxyd of  nitrogen).. N04  14       "       +32       " 

Nitricadd NOi  14       "       +40       " 

Three  of  these  compounds  are  acids;  and  all  of  them  are  endowed- wilfe 
qualities  so  marked,  so  powerful,  and  so  well  defined,  that  the  original  attzir 
butes  of  their  elements  are  entirely  lost.  ..,.  Z^, 

333.  Nitric  Acid,  NO^. — Nitric  acid  is  the  most  importTr 
ant  of  all  the  combinations  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  andis 
the  source  from  whence  most  of  the  compounds  of  nitrogen 
are  generally  obtained, 

334.  History . — It  was  known  to  the  alchemists,  but  its  true  compositiou 
was  first  determined  by  Cavendish  in  1*785.  The  name  formerly  applied  to  it, 
and  which  is  still  used  to  some  extent,  was  aquafortis. 

335.  Distribution . — ^Nitric  acid  occurs  in  nature  usually  in  corabmar 
tion  with  potash,  soda^  or  lime  in  the  soil,  especially  in  tropical  countries,  a^ 
In  some  parts  of  India  and  Peru.  The  compound  formed  with  potash  consti* 
tutes  the  nitre  or  saltpeter  of  commerce.  In  the  desert  of  Atacama,  in  Chili 
and  Peru,  it  exists  in  vast  quantities  combined  with  soda,  forming  nitrate  of 
soda,  which  salt  is  also  called  "  Chilian  saltpetre,"  or  cubic  niter.  Nitric  add, 
as  already  stated,  also  exists  occasionally  in  tlie  atmosphere,  especially  during 
and  after  the  occurrence  of  thunder-storms. 

336.  Preparation . — When  nitrogen  is  mixed  with  twelve  or  fourteen 
times  its  bulk  of  hydrogen,  and  a  jet  of  the  mixed  gas  is  allowed  to  bum  in 
air,  or  in  oxygen,  the  water  formed  has  a  sour  taste  and  an  acid  reaction  from 
the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  In  this  case  the  nitrogen 
bums  by  reason  of  the  great  heat  developed  during  the  combustion  of  the  hy- 
drogen, and  the  nitric  acid  combines  at  once  with  the  water  formed,  which 
last  substance,  in  some  way  by  its  presence,  aids  the  operation.  It  was  from 
noticing  the  acidity  of  water  formed  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  sxc, 
that  Cavendish  was  led  to  institute  an  investigation  which  terminated  in  thp 
discovery  of  nitric  acid.  He  mixed  together  the  two  gases,  oxygen  and  i4r 
trogen,  in  a  close  tube,  over  a  solution  of  potash,  and  then  caused  them  slowlj 
to  combma  by  passing  a  series  of  electric  sparks  through  the  mixture  for  sev- 
eral successive  days.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  the  glass  contained 
nitrate  of  potash  (saltpeter).  A  similar  result  will  bo  produced  if  a  number 
of  sparks  bo  passed  from  an  electrical  machine,  through  air  between  two 
metaUic  points,  over  moistened  litmus  paper :  a  red  spot  will  be  produced 
upon  the  paper,  owing  to  the  formation  of  nitric  add  in  mmute  quantity  by 
the  combination  of  oxygen  with  nitrogen. 

QnE8Tioifa<-4jrive  the  series.  What  is  said  of  nitric  acid?  What  of  its  bistorf? 
Wliat  of  its  distribution  in  nature?  How  may  nitric  acid  be  fbnned?  What  dreaun- 
Btances  led  to  its  discovery  ? 
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For  all  practical  purposes,  nitric  add  is  always  obtained  by  heating  one  of 
the  natural  compounds  of  nitric  acid  with  potash  or  soda  in  a  retort,  with  an 
equal  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  nitric  acid  is  displaced  by  the 
sulphuric  acid,  and  distils  over,  being  much  more  volatile  than  the  sulphurio 
acid. 

This  process  may  be  easfly  Fia.  110. 

Sfustrated  experimental^ 
by  introducing  into  a  glass 
retort,  Fig.  110,  equal 
we%hts  of  powdered  salt- 
peter and  strong  sidphuric 
sfi^  The  retort  should  be 
supported  upon  a  thin  layer 
of  sand  contained  in  a  tin 
or  sheet-iron  vessel  (tech- 
nically termed  a  sand-bath), 
and  the  heat  supplied  by  an  ordinary  alcohol-lamp ;  a  flask  cooled  by  a  wet 
doth,  or  placed  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  is  adapted  "to  the  retort,  and  serves 
as  a  receiver.  During  the  distillation  red  fumes  appear  iti  the  retort,  arising 
from  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid  formed,  and  a  production  of 
some  of  the  lower  oxyds  of  nitrogen.* 

On  a  large  scale,  iron  retorts  coated  on  the  inside  with  fire-clay  are  em- 
ployed. The  chemical  reaction  involved  in  this  process  may  be  represented 
as  follows : 

KO,  NOs+SOs— KO,  SOa+NOs. 

Or  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate  of  potash  give  nitric  acid  and  sulphate  of 


337.  Properties . — '"Nitric  acid,  when  pure  and  in  a  concentrated  state, 
is  a  colorless,  limpid,  fuming  liquid,  powerfully  corrosive  and  intensely  acid. 
As  found  in  commerce,  it  is  never  pure,  and  is  of  a  golden-yellow  color.  It 
is  the  highest  oxyd  of  nitrogen  known  to  exist,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1*62  (water  —  1).  Anhydrous  nitric  add,  or  nitric  acid  without  water 
combined  with  it,  can  be  prepared  by  a  most  carefully  conducted  chemical 
process ;  but  under  all  ordinary  drcumstanoes  it  contains  a  certain  proportion 
of  water ;  its  constitution  being  represented  by  the  formula  NO5,  HO.  In  the 
most  concentrated  state  in  which  it  can  be  used,  it  consists  of  54  parts  real 
add  and  9  of  water. 

Nitric  acid  is  very  readily  decomposed,  aud  mere  distillation  causes  a  par- 
tial decomposition.    Exposure  to  light  produces  a  similar  result,  oxygen  and 


*  The  retort  generally  breaks  at  the  conclusion  of  this  process  from  the  crystallisaHon 
of  the  sulphate  of  potash  formed,  but  it  may  be  saved  by  adding  to  it,  when  partially 
cooled,  a  small  quantity  of  warm  water. 

QuxsnoNS. — ^How  is  it  practically  prepared  f  What  is  the  chemical  reaction  involved  < 
in  tbe^^ctical  prodaction  of  nitdc  acid  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  nitric  acid  1  Does 
it  exist  apart  from  water  ?  Is  nitric  acid  easily  decomposed  i  What  effect  has  light  upon  tt  f  r 
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some  of  the  lower  ^xygeA  oomponnds  of  nitrogen,  'vriiioh  prbduoe  dlfloolora' 
tioD,  being  eyolved — sometimes  in  quantity  sufficient  to  expel  the  stopper  of 
a  bottle.  In  its  concentrated  form  it  begins  to  boil  at  184^  F.,  and  firaeoet 
at  about  —  40©  F. 

338.  Chemical  Action  of  Nitric  Acidi — ^Nitric  acid  is  oaM^ef- 
the  very  strongest  acids,  and  ranks  next  to  sulphuric  add.  It  attacks  Amost 
inorganic  substances,  and  all  living  tissues.  It  turns  wool,  feathers,  the»«lQ%^ 
and  all  animal  matters  containing  albumen,  a  bright  jxellow  color ;  theormtlh 
patterns  upon  woolen  table-cloths  are  produced  by  means  of  it  In  medieiait. 
it  is  not  unfirequently  used  as  a  powerful  cauterizmg  agent  .    :.  -i 

The  effect  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  upon  animal  tiasaea  mi^  be  iU«9^ 
trated  by  applying  a  drop  to  a  piece  of  parchment,  which  immediately  )»*i 
comes  stained  and  shriyelled.* 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  vegetable  colors  may  also  be  illustrated  by  tii« 
following  experiment : — CSoilor  some  water  blue  in  a  test  tube  with  a  sokriaon. 
of  indigo,  and  add  to  it  on  boiling,  a  drop  of  nitric  add ;  the  blue  color  wi& 
ahnost  immediately  disappear.f 

Nitric  add,  when  in  its  state  of  highest  concentratiott,  exerts  no  yiolent 
action  upon  certain  organic  substances,  such  as  woody  fibers,  starch,  etc^  but 
unites  with  them  to  form  most  singular  compounda  Cotton  fibers  immerseck 
in  it  for  a  few  moments  and  then  carefully  washed  in  water,  are  oonTerted 
into  a  violently  explosive  substance.    (See  gun-cotton.) 

Commercial  nitric  acid,  will  completely  dissolve,  in  the  cold  and  without 
odor,  a  little  less  than  its  own  weight  of  flesh  and  bone  (beef),  in  a  QMioe  cf 
time  varying  from  three  to  five  houra  The  action  of  nitric  acid,  however, 
upon  organic  substances  and  the  metals  is  exceedingly  di&rent  at  difierent 
degrees  of  concentration. 

Nitric  add  very  readily  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  the  metals 
and  to  combustible  bodies,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  prmcspal  agents  made 
use  of  in  chemistry  for  causing  sudi  substances  to  assume,  or  pass  into  a  state 
ofoxydation. 

If  nitric  acid  be  dropped  upon  hot  finely  powdered  chareoal,  the  charcoal 
bums  vividly ;  if  mixed  with  a  little  oil  of  vitriol,  and  poured  upon  oil  of  tuv*. 
pentine,  it  occasions  an  explosive  combustion.    Phoqihorus  is  readily  ignite^ 

*  It  is  an  extraordinary,  very  cruel,  and  too  common  experiment  made  byphysiologiaU, 
to  illastrate  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  a  power  of  yital  contractility  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  stimulus,  hy  tonching  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  nitric  acid,  the  heart  of  a  living 
rabhtt    In  an  instant  the  heart  shrivels  and  contracts  to  one  third  its  original  tfxe^ — 

t  Indigo  solution— a  most  useful  chemical  reagent-— may  be  easUy  formed  by  pulver- 
izing  a  small  quantity  of  indigo,  and  forming  a  thin  paste  of  it  with  strong  aulphnric 
add.    After  a  few  days  add  water,  and  a  deep  blue  liquid,  solution  of  indigo.  Is  obtained.  - 

QunnoNB.— What  are  its  freezing  and  boiling  points?  What  is  said  of  its  chemical 
eharaeter  ?  How  may  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  animal  tisanes  be  innstrated  t  How 
its  action  npon  vegetable  oolon?  How  npon  vegeUMe  flbeni?  How  Is  nltrie  add  ablo 
to  prodnoe  osydatlon  f 
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b^r  throwing  it  ttpon  (strong  nitrio  add.  This  experiment  is  a  somewhat  hass- 
ardoos  one,  and  particles  of  phosphorus  scarcely  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin 
sbonld  alone  be  employed^ 

339.  The  Action  of  Ifitric  Acid  upon  the  Metals  is  in- 
sfroctire,  and  serves  to  fllnstrate  the  manner  in  whibh  metallic  bodies  oom- 
blii^  wi&  the  adds  generally.  The  metals  will  enter  into  direct  combination 
wlQiinany  of  the  simple  non-metallic  bodies.  Thus  antimony  will  unite  with 
cfeAsHiie,  iron  with  oxygen,  and  copper  with  sulphur ;  but  no  metal  will  unite 
dteietly  with  an  add.  In  order  that  combination  between  them  should  oc- 
cur, it  is  necessary  that  the  metal  should  be  in  the  form  of  an  oxyd.  Tliis 
otydation  may,  however,  be  effected  at  the  same  time  that  the  acid  is  pre- 
s^ted  to  the  metal,  and  the  formation  of  the  oxyd  and  its  solution  in  the 
add  may  appear  to  occur  simultaneously.  Zinc,  for  example,  does  not  unite 
ai  idnc  with  sulphuric  acid ;  but  when  this  metal  is  placed  in  diluie  sulphuric 
add,  the  oxygen  is  supplied  from  the  water  contained  in  it,  which  is  de- 
composed ; — oxyd  of  zinc  is  produced  and  is  immediately  dissolved  by  the 
add,  whilst  the  hydrogen  escapes  in  the  gaseous  form.  When  a  metal, 
SQCh  as  copper  or  silver,  is  dissolved  by  nitric  add,  a  preUminary  oxydation 
is  equally  necessary ;  but  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  nitric  add  is  de* 
composed,  this  ox;^'dation  is  usually  effected  by  depriving  the  acid  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  oxygen,  it  being  more  readily  decomposed  than  water.  When  this 
takes  place,  a  part  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  escape 
into  the  air  in  the  form  of  deep  red  fumes  (see  hyponitric  acid^  while  ^e 
compound  of  the  metal  with  oxygen  dissolves  in  another  portion  of  the  acid 
which  has  not  undergone  decomposition.  It  is  through  this  peculiar  action 
of  nitric  add  that  it  is  rendered  a  most  ready  and  powerful  solvent  of  most 
of  the  metals. — ^Milleb. 

340.  Salts  of  5itric  Acid . — The  salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
nitric  add  with  the  bases  are  termed  nitrates^  and  are  especially  remarkable 
tat  tho  drcumstance  that  they  are  soluble  in  water.  When  the  mtrates  are 
all  thrown  upon  glowing  coals  they  are  decomposed ;  and  by  reason  of  the  es- 
caipB  of  oxygen,  they  deflagrate,  or  bum  furiously  with  sdntillations.  If  dis- 
8(4ved  in  water,  and  paper  be  moistened  with  the  solution,  allowed  to  dry, 
and  then  burned,  the  peculiar  combustion  characteristic  of  touch-paper  will 
be  produced.  This  property  is,  however,  exhibited  by  the  salts  of  some  other 
adds. 

,  Nitrio  add  is  a  substance  much  used  in  the  laboratory,  and  in  many  of  the 
operations  of  practical  art 

341.  Protoxyd  of  Nitrogen,  fl  0 'f—Mtrom  Oxydi-^Exhilarating 
Cos, — ^This  gas  was  discovered  by  Priestley  in  1Y76,  but  its  properties  ro- 
Kiained  unknown  until  investigated  by  Davy,  in  1808.  Since  this  period,  a 
txmsidenible  degree  of  popular  attention  has  always  been  bestowed  upon  it, 

Quvnoirs. — ^Explain  the  action  of  nitric  add  upon  the  metals,  and  the  principle  which 
ncii  action  illu«tnitea.  What  are  the  salts  of  nitric  acid  termed  f  What  are  their  dis- 
tingniAtng  peooliaritiea?    When  and  by  irhom  was  protoxyd  of  nitrogen  disooy^pFed  f 
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In  consequencG  of  tho  remarkable  effects  which  it  produces  upon  the  animal 
system,  when  taken  into  the  lungs. 

342.  Preparatio  n. — Protoxyd  of  nitrogen  is  prepared  by  heating  the 
salt  known  as  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  a 
glass  flask,  furnished  with  a  perforated 
cork  and  a  bent  glass  tube,  over  a  spirit 
lamp.*    (See  Fig.  111.)  "^    ] 

Upon  the  application  of  a  moderate  tem- 
perature, the  salt  melts,  and  at  about  400^ 
F.  apparently  begins  to  boil;  it  is,  how- 
ever, in  reality  undergoing  a  process  of  :de?- 
composition,  by  which  it  is  entirely  r©;- 
solved  into  gaseous  protoxyd  of  nitrogen 
and  steam  (water).  Tlie  temperature  must 
'  be  very  carefully  watched,  and  not  allowed 
to  rise  so  high  as  to-  occasion  white  vapors 
in  the  flask,  as,  in  such  case,  some  injurious 
products  may  be  formed.  The  gas  should 
be  collected  in  a  gasometer,  or  receiver  filled  with  water  of  a  temperature  of 
about  90 ;  cold  water  absorbing  considerable  quantities  of  it.  It  is  also  ad- 
visable to  allow  the  gas  to  remain  for  a  little  time  over  water  before  attempt- 
ing to  respire  it. 

The  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the  production  of  protoxyd  of  nitrogen 
may  be  explained  as  follows :  Ammonia  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen  with  hy- 
drogen. "When  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  heated,  the  hydrogen  of  the  am- 
monia combines  with  a  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid  to  form  water, 
whilst  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  at  the  same  time  becomes  oxydized  at  tho 
expense  of  another  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid.  The  result  is,  that 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogen,  both  of  the  nitric  acid  and  of  the  ammonia,  is  lib- 
erated in  the  form  of  protoxyd  of  nitrogen,  thus :  .. 


Nitrate  of  anunooia. 


Protoz.  Bitrog.    Water. 


NHs,  NOs,  HO  becomes  2  NO +  4  HO  . 

An  oonce  of  nitrate  of  anmionla  will  fbmish  about  500  cubic  inches  of  ibSr 
gas.  .         •      ^ 

343.  Properties. — ^Protoxyd  of  nitrogen  is  a  transparent,  colorless 
gas,  with  a  sweetish  smell  and  taste.  It  is  a  heavy  gas,  its  specific  gmvity 
being  1*52,  or  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  carbonic  acid.  It  supports  the  (»m-' 
bustion  of  many  bodies  with  nearly  the  same  energy  and  briUiancy  as  ptirtf 

*  Nitrate  of  ammonia  is  a  white  crystalline  salt,  which  can  be  cheaply  purchased  of. 
dealers  in  chemicals,  or  can  be  easily  made  by  neutralizing  dilute  nitric  acid  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia.    In  prep^iring  exhilarating  gas,  not  less  than  6  or  8  ounces  should  be  used.  ■ 


-  QoWnoNSi — ^How  is  it  prepared?    What  is  the  chemical  reaction  Involved  in  the  pro-^ 
cessT   What  are  its  properties? 
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QXTgen ;  and  whon  mixed  with  an  eqnal  bulk  of  hydrogen,  forms  an  explosive 
mixture.  It  is,  however,  easUy  distinguished  from  oxygen  by  its  ready  solu- 
bility in  cold  water,  whidi  dissolves  nearly  its  own  volume  of  the  protoxyd 
of  nitrogen. 

Under  a  pressure  of  50  atmospheres  at  45^  F.,  it  is  reducible  to  a  clear 
liquid,  which,  at  a  temperature  of  about  150  degrees  below  zero,  freezes  into 
a  beaatifol  transparent  crystalline  solid.  By  mixmg  the  Uquid  protoxyd  with 
another  very  volatile  substance,  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  allowing  the 
jnixture  to  evaporate  in  vaccuo,  M.  Natterer,  a  few  years  since,  obtained  a 
reduction  of  temperature  which  he  estimated  at  220  degrees  below  zero ; — a 
lower  point  than  has  been  hitherto  attained  to  by  any  other  process. 

Protoxyd  of  nitrogen,  if  quite  pure,  or  merely  mixed  with  atmospheric  air, 
may  be  respired  for  a  few  mmutes  without  inconvenience  or  danger.  It  then 
produces  a  singular  species  of  transient  intoxication,  *'  attended  in  many  in- 
Btances  with  an  irresistible  propensity  to  muscular  exertion,  and  often  to  un- 
controllable laughter ;  hence  the  gas  has  acquired  the  popular  name  of  exliil- 
arating  or  laughing-gaa.  Different  individuals  are  affected  in  different  degrees 
and  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  temperament  of  each.  In  plethoric 
persons,  where  there  is  any  tendency  to  over-active  circulation  through  the 
brain,  tho  experiment  is  not  a  safe  one.  The  intoxicating  effects  pass  off  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  frequently  no  recollection  of  what  has  passed  is  retained, 
and  no  lassitude  is  perceived  after  tho  extreme  exertion." — ^Miller.  The  gas 
should  be  inhaled  from  a  large  bladder  or  gas-bag,  through  a  tube  of  an  inch 
internal  diameter. 

An  animal  enthely  immersed  in  this  gas  soon  dies  from  the  prolonged  ef- 
fects of  the  intoxication. 

The  idea  that  anaesthesis,  or  insensibility  to  pain  during  surgical  operations, 
might  be  occasioned  by  the  inhalation  of  gases,  appears  to  have  been  first  en- 
tertamed  by  Dr.  Horace  "WeDs,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  from  observing  tho  action 
of  protoxyd  of  nitrogen  upon  the  animal  system ;  and  he  succeeded  in  pro-* 
ducing,  by  means  of  it,  the  same  effects  which  are  now  acoom-  p  ^  n  o 
plished  by  the  agency  of  chloroform  and  ether. 

344.  Deutoxyd  of  Nitrogen,  NO, :  Binoxyd of  Ni- 
trogeHf  or  Nitric  Oxyd. — ^This  gas  is  easily  prepared  by  pouring 
Bttric  acid  upon  clippings  or 'turnings  of  copper,  contained  in 
a  flask  with  a  little  water.  As  no  heat  is  required,  the  double- 
tubed  hydrogen  gas  apparatus  may  be  employed.  (See  Fig. 
U2.)  At  the  conmiencement  of  the  action,  the  flask  becomes 
ilUed  with  deep-red  fumes,  but  if  the  gas  be  collected  ov^r 
T^ater  it  will  be  found  to  be  colorless. 

The  chemical  action  involved  in  the  production  of  nitrous 
oxyd,  by  this  process,  is  as  follows:  The  copper  takes  oxygen  fh>m  one  por- 

QusBnosYB. — How  is  it  diatingaished  from  oxygen  ?  What  eflTeot  has  cold  or  preosare 
upon  it  f  What  eflTect  does  protoxyd  of  nitrogen  prodnoe  upon  the  ffjrstem  irheu  inhaled  f 
What  diseovery  was  first  snggested  by  the  aetlon  of  this  gas  on  ttie  system!  How  is 
nitric  oxyd  prepared  f    What  is  the  chemical  action  involved  t 
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tion  of  the  nitric  acid  and  becomes  osyd  of  copper,  whidi  combines  with  an.- 
other  portion  of  acid  remaining  undecomposed,  and  $)rms  the  nitrate  of  cop- 
per, the  solution  of  which  is  of  a  blue  color.  That  part  of  the  nitric  acid  which 
is  decomposed,  loses  three  equivalents  of  oxygen,  which  are  taken  up  by  the 
copper ;  the  remaining  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  united  with  the  nitrogen 
appear  as  the  gas,  thus : 

Ck>pp«r.       MltileMtd.  Nitrate  copper.        ITIkiieoigrd. 

3  Cu.  +  4(N0*)— 3  (CaO,  N0b)  +  N0i 

345.  Properties . — ^Nitric  oxyd  is  a  colorless  gas,  whidi  is  but  d^tljr 
absorbed  by  water.  It  is  perfectly  irrespirable,  and  excites  a  violent  ^MtsQi 
of  the  throat  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  respire  it.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy^in 
his  experiments  upon  the  respiration  of  the  protoxyd  of  nitrogen,  attempted 
to  inhale  this  gas,  but  the  result  was  nearly  fatal,  and  would  have  been  quite 
so,  had  not  the  glottis  contracted  spasmodically,  and  thus  prevented  its  pas- 
sage into  the  lungs. 

Most  burning  bodies,  when  immersed  in  this  gas,  are  extinguished  by  it, 
although  it  contains  half  its  weight  of  oxygen.  If  phosphorus  and  charcoal, 
however,  in  a  state  of  ignition,  be  introduced  into  it,  the  heat  they  evolve 
cficcts  the  decomposition  of  the  gas,  and  the  combustion  continues  with  great 
brilliancy  through  the  agency  of  the  liberated  oxygen. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  nitric  oxyd  appears  to  be  its  great  attrac- 
tion for  oxygen.  When  mixed  with  oxygen,  or  any  gas  containing  oxygen 
(atmospheric  air),  dense  red  fumes  are  produced,  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  produce  an  acid  liquid.  In  this  way  nitric  oxyd  may  be  used  as  a  test 
to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  uncombined  oxygen  in  a  gaseous  mixture. 
Experimentally  this  action  may  be  demonstrated  as  follows :  Partially  fill  a 
tall  glass  jar  or  bottle  with  nitric  oxyd,  over  a  pneumatic  trough ;  and  then 
by  lifting  the  end  of  the  jar,  admit  a  few  bubbles  of  atmospheric  air,  or  pure 
oxygen.  In  an  instant,  deep  blood-red  fumes  will  fill  the  vessel,  and  much 
heat  will  be  generated.  By  agitating  the  contents  of  the  jar  with  water,  the 
red  vapors  are  rapidly  absorbed,  and  the  experiment  may  be  several  timeff 
repeated,  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the  gas. 

Nitrous  oxyd  has  never  been  liquefied. 

346.  STitrous  Acidy  NOs.  Hyponitrous  Add, — The  third  compound 
of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  is  a  brownish  red  vapor  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  a  volatile  green  liquid  at  a  temperature  0^  F.  It  is  formed  by  mixing 
4  volumes  of  nitrous  oxyd  with  1  volume  of  oxygen,  both  in  a  perfectly  dry 
state.    It  unites  with  bases  to  form  salts,  which  are  called  nitrites. 

347.  Hyponitric  Acid,  NO4.  Peroxyd of  Nitrogm,—The  red  fumetf 
which  appear  in  mixing  nitrous  oxyd  with  oxygen,  or  atmospheric  air,  con- 

QmTioirs.-- What  are  ito  properties  ?  Hov  does  It  act  upon  combustibles  ?  What  is 
the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  nitric  oxyd?  How  may  it  be  illustrated  ?  What 
is  the  physical  condition  of  nitrous  add  ?  How  is  it  prepared  !  What  is  said  of  hyponir 
tele  add? 
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a0t  mamly  of  h3rponitric  add.  It  may  be  fonned  in  a  state  of  purity,  by 
mixing  4  volumes  of  nitrous  ozyd  with  2  volumes  of  oxygen. 

The  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  other  non-metallio 
elem^ts,  will  be  considered  in  subsequent  sections. 

SECTION    V. 

OHLOBINB. 

E^ivakrUf  35*5.    Symbol^  CL    Dmsity,  2*47. 

'  348.  History.— This  substance  was  discovered  by  Scheele 
in  1T74,  and  called  by  him  dephlogisticated  marine  acid. 

,.  It  was  uniyersally  regarded  as  a  compound  body  until  1808,  when  Davy 
established  its  elementary  character,  and  on  account  of  its  yellowish-green 
tint,  gave  it  the  appellation  of  chlorine  (from  x^po^,  green). 

349.  Natural  History  and  Distribution*  —  Chlorine  is  a 
principal  member  of  a  small  natural  group  of  four  closely-allied  elementary 
bodies,  viz.,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine,  which  differ  in  many  re- 
spects from  all  the  other  elements.  They  are  characteri2sed  by  a  remarkable 
indifference  for  each  other,  and  for  an  intense  affinity  for  other  substances  at 
ordinary  temperatures — an  affinity  so  general  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
any  member  of  the  class  existing  in  a  free  and  unoombined  state  in  nature. 


Fia.  113. 


Collectively  they  are  termed  the  Halogens,  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  forming  with  the  metals  saline 
compounds  resembling  common  salt. — Haloid  salts, 
(See  §  271.) 

Chlorine  united  with  other  elements  is  a  large  con- 
stituent both  of  the  inorganic  and  organic  kingdoms. 
The  great  magazine  of  it  in  nature  is  rock,  or  common 
salt,  which  is  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  the  metal 
sodium.  Combinations  of  it  also  with  other  substances 
in  the  mineral  kingdom  are  not  unfrequent.  In  the  or- 
ganic kingdom  it  is  found  as  a  constituent  of  both  an- 
imals and  vegetables ;  existing  in  the  greater  number 
of  animal  liquids,  and  in  various  fluids  and  secretions 
of  plants. 

350.  Preparatio  n. — Chlorine  is  most  easily  pre- 
pared by  pouring  strong  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid 
upon  pulverized  binoxyd  of  manganese  contained  in  a 
glass  retort  or  flask  (arranged  as  in  Fig.  113),  and  ap- 
plying a  gentle  heat  from  a  spirit-lamp.  The  propor- 
tions which  give  the  best  result  are,  one  part  by  weight 

QuzsTiOHS. — How  is  it  prepared  f  Gire  the  histoiy  of  chlorine.  To  what  other  ele- 
ments is  chlorine  allied?  What  are  the  eharaeteristicB  of  these  asaodated  dements? 
What  designation  is  given  to  them  as  a  class  f  What  is  said  of  the  distribation  of  chlor- 
ine in  nature  ?    How  is  it  prepared? 
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of  binoxyd  of  manganese,  and  two  parte  by  weight  of  hydrochloric  add.  Hid 
gas  may  be  collected  over  water,  or  more  conveniently  by  the  displacement 
of  air  in  a  dry,  narrow-necked  jar,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  113.  The  green- 
ish color  of  the  chlorine  ^lables  the  operator  to  determine  when  the  receiver 
is  fuU.  By  closing  the  jars  with  glass  stoppers,  well  smeared  with  tallow,  the 
gas  can  be  preserved  mialtered  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.* 

The  chemical  reaction  which  takes  place  in  tliis  process  may  be  explained 
as  follows :  hydrochloric  acid  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine ;  wh'<dn 
mixed  with  the  binoxyd  of  manganese  in  the  proportion  of  2  equivalents  of 
the  former  tol  of  the  latter,  double  decomposition  ensues: — -water,  fto^ 
chlorine,  and  a  chloride  of  the  metal  being  produced.  "'' 

Thus,— Mn03+2HC1— MnCl+2H0-hCL  '  '   "  ^ 

Three  ounces  of  powdered  binoxyd  of  manganese  with  half  a  pint  of  com- 
mercial muriatic  acid  diluted  with  3  ounces  of  water,  will  yield  between  threlJ' 
and  four  gallons  of  the  gas.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  an  acid  more 
dilute  than  the  one  indicated,  lest  some  explosive  compound  of  chlorine  should 
be  generated. 

Chlorine  may  also  be  readily  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  4  parts  by 
weight  of  common  salt,  1  part  of  binoxyd  of  manganese,  2  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  2  of  water.  It  is  in  this  way  that  chlorine  is  prepared  in  enormous  quan- 
tities for  manufacturing  purposes ;  but  for  the  preparation  of  "  chloride  of 
lime,"  the  first  described  metliod  is  followed,  owing  to  the  feet  that  the  hy- 


*  The  foUowing  memoranda  respecting  the  preparation  of  chlorine  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  process  should  always  be  eondaeted  in  a- well-ventilated  apartment,  altogether 
free  from  valuable  furniture,  and  especially  from  colored  curtains,  paper-hangings,  etc— ^ 
the  action  of  the  gas  being  most  destructive  of  the  color  and  texture  of  organic  compounds. 

Before  applying  heat  to  the  generating  flask,  the  operator  should  observe  whether  the 
interior  of  the  glam  has  become  thoroughly  wetted  by  the  acid,  or  whether  a  dry  spot 
etill  remains.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  all  heat  should  be  withheld  until  the  mass  by  agi- 
tation  has  become  thoroughly  Incorporated,  and  the  dry  spot  disappears.  If  this  preoan-*^ 
tion  Is  neglected,  a  fracture  of  the  retort  will  probably  take  place  on  the  implication  of . 
heat.  Most  authorities  recommend  the  coUection  of  chlorine  over  warm  water,  inasmuch 
as  cold  water  abwrbs  a  considerable  amount  of  the  gas.  This  plan  is  attended  with  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  causing  chlorine  to  enter  the  bottle  hot,  and  for  that  reason  rare-' 
fled ;  so  that  when  it  cools  and  contracts,  the  stoppers  of  the  bottles  are  found  not  nnfre- 
quently  to  be  permanently  fixed.  Gold  water  should  be  employed,  and  except  it  be  agi-^ . 
tated  whilst  the  gas  is  passing  through  it,  so  little  of  the  chlorine  is  absorbed  that  th«  . 
amount  of  loss  is  too  small  to  be  of  consequence. — ^Fasadat. 

Every  care  should  be  taken  in  bottling  up  chlorine  for  preservation,  to  exclude  water  mi 
much  as  possible,  inasmuch  as  under  the  agency  of  light,  water  and  chlorine  react,  /emK 
lag  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  so  violently  absorbed  by  water,  that  the  stoppers  of  t]» . 
chlorine  bottles  become  often  irremediably  fixed,  owing  to  external  pressure. — Ibid. 

If  the  operator  during  the  preparation  of  chlorine  should  inadvertently  inhale  a  dis- 
agreeable quantity  of  the  gas,  the  most  eflfectual  relief  will  be  obtained  from  an  immediate 
application  of  ammonia  (smelling-salts)  to  the  nostrils,  or  fh>m  inhaling  the  vapor  oi  al-r 
Gohol  or  ether. 

QtJMTioifB.— What  precautions  are  to  be  observed  in  its  preparation?  What  is  the' 
.  chemical  action  involved  in  this  process  ?  By  what  other  process  may  chlorine  be  pre- 
pared  ?    For  what  practical  purposes  are  these  two  processes  a^^lled  f 
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drochlQnc  add  used  is  obtained  as  a  waste  product  in  the  manufacture  of 
carbonate  of  soda  (soda-asb)  from  sea-salt 

351.  Properties  . — Gblorine  is  a  dense,  heavy  gas,  of  a  greenish-yel- 
low color.  It  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  suffocating  odor,  almost  intoler- 
able to  most  persons  even  when  greatly  diluted  with  an*,  and  occasioning  a 
distressing  irritation  of  the  air-passages  of  the  throat,  attended  with  cough- 
ipg..  Any  attempt  to  respire  the  gas  in  a  pure  form  would  probably  be  fatal, 
bjit  when  largely  diluted  with  air,  it  is  breathed  without  inconvenience  by 
workmen  in  manuiiBctunng  establishments,  and  it  has  also  been  adopted  as 
a  ismedial  agent  in  this  condition  with  benefit  for  pulmonary  diseases.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  used  for  this  latter  purpose  without  the  sanction  of 
a  medical  authority. 

,Chlorine  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  gases,  its  specific  gravity  being  2*47 
(iftir  -^  X).  Under  a  pressure  of  4  atmospheres,  at  60^  F.,  it  condenses  to  a 
yellow  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*33,  which  remains  unfrozen  even  at  a  cold 
of— 220°  P. 

Cold  water  absorbs  about  twice  its  bulk  of  chlorine  gas.  This  solution, 
which  is  readily  formed  by  agitating  the  gas  and  the  water  together,  ac- 
quires the  color,  odor,  and  other  properties  of  chlorine,  and  is  much  used  for 
experimental  and  manufacturing  purposes  in  preference  to  the  pure  gas.  As 
it  is  slowly  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light,  it  should  be  preserved  in 
bottles  covered  with  paper,  or  in  a  dark  plaoe. 

With  water  near  its  freezing  point  chlorine  combines  to  form  a  definite 
hydrate,  which  contains  10  equivalents  of  water  (Cl-f-lOHO) ;  this  at  a  tem- 
perature of  32^  F,  freezes  and  forms  beautifiil  yellow 
crystals.    If  these  crystals  be  hermetically  enclosed  Fia.  114. 

in  a  glass  tube  (see  Fig.  114),  they  will,  when  ex- 
posed to  a  gentle  heat,  liberate  fi:-ee  chlorine ;  this  . 
prevented  from  expandmg,  presses  upon  itself  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  portion  of  the  gas  liquefies, 

and  may  then  be  seen  in  the  tube,  floating  upon  the  water  which  is 
present.  This  process  furnishes  the  most  ready  way  of  obtaining  liquid 
dibiine. 

^^2.  Chlorine  is  a  supporter  of  combustion,  but  its  effects  are  strikingly 
different  tcom  those  manifested  by  oxygen.  It  does  not  combine  directly  with 
eitiier  oxygen  or  carbon,  but  has  a  most  powerfiil  affinity  for  hydrogen  and 
the  metals.  Therefore^  bodies  rich  in  oxygen  and  carbon,  either  bum  indif- 
feESB^y  in  chlorine  or  not  at  all,. as  in  the  case  of  charcoal ;  but  on  the  con- 
tiwyy  bodies  rich  in  hydrogen,  together  with  many  of  the  metals,  bum  in  it 
with  great  briUiah(^.  The  following  experiments  are  illustrative  of  these 
facts: 


Questions. — What  are  the  general  properties  of  chlorine?  Is  it  at  all  respirableP 
-What  is  the  density  of  chlorhie  ?  Can  it  be  liquefied  f  What  is  a  solutloa  of  chlorine  ? 
What  are  its  properties  f  What  combination  does  chlorine  form  with  water  f  How  may 
liquid  chloxiiie  be  prepared  ?    What  are  the  relations  of  chlorine  to  combustion  t 
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A  piece  of  flaming  charcoal  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  chlorine  is  eztmgdshed 
as  instantly  and  as  completely  as  if  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  water. 

Wax  and  tallow  are  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  If  a  lighted 
taper  be  immersed  in  a  jar  of  chlorine,  its  flame  is  extinguished ;  bat  the 
column  of  oily  vapor  risdng  from  the  wick  is  rekindled  by  the  chlorine -,  the 
hydrogen  part  of  the  combustible  burning  with  a  dull  reddish  flame,'  yfWf^ 
the  carbon  is  separated  in  the  form  of  a  dense  black  smoke. 
Another  experiment  illustrates  the  same  action  in  a  more  remarkable  sw^- 
Fia.  115.  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^  turpentine  is  a  liquid  exceedingly  rich  i&<:by> 
drogen,  and  also  in  carbon.  If  a  piece  of  paper  soaked  id 
it  be  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  rod  and  plunged  into  a  jay  of. 
chlorine  (see  Fig  115),  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  hy^ 
.  gen  BO  readily  as  to  instantly  produce  spontaneous  ooinbQs- 
9  tion,  while  the  carbon  is  separated  and  deposited  as  an 
'  abundant  soot 

If  a  bit  of  ignited  phosphorus  be  immersed  in  a  jar  (^ 
chlorine,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  116,.  the  combustion  con- 
tinues, but  the  light  evolved  is  hardly  perceptible.  If  a 
piece  of  phosphorus  be  plunged  into  chlorine  without  ig- 
nition, it  inflames  spontaneously — a  result  which  does  not 
take  place  in  oxygen.  The  feeble  light  which  accompanies 
the  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  chlorine,  therefore,  can  not 
be  explained  by  reason  of  any  lack  of  affinity  "Pia,  116. 

between  these  two  substances,  but  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  immediate  products  of  the  com- 
bustion are  vaporous  or  gaseous,  and  are  not 
rendered  luminous  by  heating.  (See  Combustion.) 
Antimony  and  many  other  metals  finely  pow- 
dered, and  projected  into  a  vessel  of  chlorine,  take 
fire  and  produce  a  brilliant  combustion.  Thin 
sheets  of  copper  leaf,  attached  to  a  copper  wire, 
and  dipped  into  chlorine,  exhibit  the  same  phe« 
nomenon. 

353.  The  intense  affinity  which  chlorine  mani-  ' 
fests  for  hydrogen  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  this  element,  and  is  the  property,  above  all  others^  which 
gives  to  chlorine  its  great  value  as  an  industrial  agent  This  affinity  is,  how- 
ever, regulated,  or  rather  called  forth,  by  a  most  singular  action  of  light 
Thus,  when  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  in  the  gaseous  condition,  are  mixed  to- 
gether in  equal  volumes,  they  will  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  without 
action  upon  each  other,  if  kept  in  the  dark.  If  the  mixture  be  exposed  to 
diffiised  daylight,  combination  will  take  place  gradually ;  but  if  the  two  gases 


QuESTiONB.— What  experiments  illustrate  its  action  in  this  respect  ?  Why  does  phos- 
phorns  bum  in  chlorine  with  a  feeble  light  1  What  are  the  relations  Of  chlorine  to  hy- 
drogen ?    What  influence  does  light  exert  upon  a  mixture  of  these  two  elements  f 
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are  bronght  into  direct  sunliglit,  the  union  takes  place  instantly,  accompanied 
with  a  powerfbl  explosion.* 

The  following  experiment  is  Ohistrative :  Select  a  dear  glass  bottle  (holding 
abotit  a  pintX  and  fill  it  over  a  pneumatic  troagh,  to  the  extent  of  half  its 
eapactty,  with  chloHntf'gas;  then  carefully  cover  the  bottle  with  a  dark  cloth, 
and  add  hydrogen  froA  a  gasometer  sufficient  to  occupy  the  remaining  space, 
or  until  all  the  water  in  the  bottle  is  displaced ;  cork  the  bottle,  keeping  its 
miMtli  under  water,  t\d  remove  it  from  the  trough  carefully  and  entirely  en- 
Tl»k>p6d  in  the  doth,  ^en  place  the  bottle  in  the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  and 
froiti  a  distance  remove  ^the  cloth  by  means  of  a  string  or  a  long  pole.  If  the 
j^Kminary  conditions  liave  been  strictly  complied  with,  the  instant  the  rays 
ofl^gllt  fidl  upon  the  mixture  a  violent  explosion  will  occur. 
-  Vbon  chlorine  in  a  fl-ee  state,  or  in  feeble  combination  with  some  other 
scAMEAanoe,  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  body  which  contains  hydrogen  as  one 
of  its  constituent  elements,  it  manifests  the  same  affinity  for  this  element ;  and 
tends  to  ^^  draw  out,"  as  it  were,  the  hydrogen  from  its  combination,  and  by 
uniting  with  it,  to  diange  or  destroy  the  original  compound.  In  this  instance, 
also,  light  exereises  a  controllihg  influence. 

For  example :  If  a  Solution  of  chlorine  in  water  (§  351)  be  kept  in  the 
dark,  no  change  takes  place  in  it ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  sun* 
lights  it  decomposes  readily.  This  result  is  produced  by  the  following  reac- 
tion : — the  chlorine  contained  in  the  solution,  by  reason  of  its  intense  affinity 
for  hydrogen,  withdraws  this  element  tcom  its  combination  with  oxygen  in 
the  water,  and  uniting  with  it,  forms  an  acid ;  the  oxygen  of  the  decomposed 
water,  being  no  longer  held  in  combination,  escapes  as  a  gas. 

354.  Theory  of  Bleaohin  g. — ^It  is  this  action  of  chlorine  upon  hy- 
drogen which  renders  chlorine  the  most  powerful  of  all  known  bleaching  and 
deodoriziz^f  agents.  Nearly  all  animal  and  vegetable  coloring  matters  contain 
hydrogen  as  one  of  their  essential  constituents.  When  brought  m  contact 
with  chlorino,  the  hydrogen  they  contain  unites  with  it,  and  the  original  ar- 
rangement of  particles,  upon  which  the  color  of  the  body  depended,  being 
thus  changed  or  broken  up,  the  color  itself  is  destroyed.  Ozone,  which  is  also 
a  powerful  bleaching  agent,  acts  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  oxygen  of  wbidi 
^«Mi8ista^  by  reason  of  its  highly  active  condition,  withdraws  hydrogen  from 
its  combination,  unites  with  it  to  form  water,  and  thus  destroys  the  arrange- 
ment upon  which  the  color  depends.    By  withdrawing  a  single  pillar  of  sup- 

*  It  has  also  been  sboirn  by  Dr.  Draper,  that  pure  and  dry  chlorine  gaa,  when  exposed 
for  a  time  to  tlie  action  of  the  sun's  light,  acquires  and  retains,  for  a  considerable  period, 
the  poirer  of  forming  an  ezplosire  union  with  hydrogen,  ereh  in  the  dark ;  while,  on  the 
other  band,  chlorine  prepared  in  the  dark  manifests  no  affinity  for  hjrdrogen  until  exposed 
to  the  I^t  This  peculiar  action  of  light  is  entirely  confined  to  the  chemical  element  of 
the  solar  ray. 

QuivnoK8.~What  experiment  fflnstrates  this  ?  What  are  the  relations  which  chlorine 
sustains  to  hydro^n  in  combination  ?  Illustrate  by  example.  What  is  the  theory  of  bleach- 
ing by  ^dorine  ?  By  oxone  ?  What  is  said  of  the  permanency  of  the  bleaching  effect  of 
of  these  anatsf 
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port,  the  whole  structure  falls.  Colors  onco  removed  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
or  ozone  can  never  be  restored;  and  in  this  respect  these  two  substances  dif- 
fer from  most  other  bleaching  agents. 

The  bleaching  action  of  chlorine  may  be  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments. For  this  purpose  a  solution  of  chlorine  in  water  may  bo  most  con- 
veniently used.  If  we  pour  a  little  of  this  solution  upon  red  ink,  red  wine^ 
the  blue  tincture  of  red  cabbage,  c^  litmus,  on  indigo  solution,  or  on  ordinary 
writing  ink,  their  several  colors  almost  immediately  disappear.  Paper,  col- 
ored rags,  and  all  varieties  of  cotton  or  linen  &brics  immersed  in  a  solution  0# 
chlorine,  are  bleached  with  great  rapidity.  The  moist  gas  produces  the  same 
effect,  but  perfectly  dry  chlorine  will  not  bleach.  Fibres  of  wool  are  net 
bleached  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  neither  is  it  usually  employed  fof  tbo 
bleaching  of  silk.  It  has  no  action  upon  '^India^^'  or  printers'  inks,  for  the 
reason  that  the  coloring  matter  in  these  cases  consists  of  minutely-divided 
carbon,  which  does  not  combine  directly  with  chlorine.*  By  contact  with 
chlorine  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  the  texture  of  almost  all  organic 
substances  is  weakened  and  destroyed.  This  may  be  ^specially  noticed  in 
cases  where  cotton  or  linen  fabrics  have  been  wet  with  a  chlorine  solution, 
and  then  allowed  to  dry,  without  previous  thorough  washing. 

355.  Disinfecting  and  Deodorizing  Action  of  Chlorine. 
— Chlorine  acts  upon  noxious  and  odorous  vapors  and  organic  compounds  to 
decompose  and  destroy  them,  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  upon  coloring  agents. 
It  differs  essentially  in  its  action  from  many  substances  used  in  fumigation, 
such  as  burnt  paper,  vinegar,  pastiles,  perfumes,  and  the  like,  inasmuch  as; 
while  the  latter  only  disguise  the  ill  odors,  or  mephitic  atmosphere^  by  substi- 
tuting one  smell  for  another,  the  chlorine  absolutely  destroys  the  noxious 
matter  itself. 

The  use  of  chlorine  as  a  disinfectant,  however,  requires  care.  It  should  bo 
used  in  the  form  of  bleaching-powder  ("chloride  of  Ume"),  mixed  with  wat^r, 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  in  shallow  vessels,  if  possible  upon  a  high  shelC .  This, 
compound  is  gradually  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmoq)h«ra^: 
and  the  chlorine  being  evolved  fidls  slowly  down,  and  is  diffused  through  tho 


*  A  very  elegant  application  of  chlorine  to  bleaching  purposes  is  made  in  the  printitig' 
of  bandanna  handkerchiefs.  The  white  spots,  which  constitute  their  peculiarity,  are^ 
thus  produced;  First  of  all,  the  whole  fabric  is  dyed  of  one  uniform  tint,  and'dri«iC' 
Afterward  many  layers  of  these  handkerchiefs  are  pressed  together  between  lead  plates; ' 
perforated  with  holes  conformable  to  the  pattern  which  is  dedred  to  appear.  Chlorine 
solution  is  now  poured  upon  the  upper  plate,  and  finds  access  to  the  interior  throng^  ^^ 
perforations.  By  reason  of  the  great  pressure  upon  the  mass,  the  solution  can  not,  h<Hl^ 
erer,  extend  laterally  further  than  the  limits  of  the  apertures,  whence  it  follows  that  the 
bleaching  agent  is  localized  to  the  desired  extent,  and  figures  corresponding  in  shaye  ani.^ 
size  to  the  perforations  are  bleached  white  upon  a  dark  ground. — Fabadat. 

^^UEBTIOVB. — ^How  may  the  bleaching  action  of  chlorine  be  Illustrated  f  What  are  ex- 
ceptions to  its  action?  What  effect  does  continued  contact  with  chlorine  have  upon 
organic  substances?  What  is  the  disinfecting  and  deodorizing  action  of  dtlorine  f  How- 
does  chlorine  differ  in  its  action  from  many  fumigating  agents  ?  How  should  chlorine  be 
applied  for  disinfection  and  deodorizing  ? 
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room.  If  a  more  rapid  action  is  required,  a  little  dilate  snlphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  maj  be  allowed  to  drop  into  the  chloride  of  lime  solution  from  a 
vessel  suspended  above  it,  bj  means  of  a  piece  of  lamp-wick  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  syphon.  Another  method  is  to  suspend  in  the  apartment,  cloths 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  bleaching-powder;  and  in  the  absence  of  bleaching- 
powder,  the  gas  may  be  easily  generated  by  one  of  the  methods  aheady  de- 
described — care  being  taken  to  avoid  excess.* 

356.  CompjundM  of  Chlorin e. — Chlorine  combines  with  all  the 
nonrmetallic  elements,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception.  With  many  of  them, 
however,  it  can  not  be  made  to  unite  directly.  It  enters  into  combination 
with  all  the  metals ;  and  with  a  large  number  of  them  directly,  with  an  evo- 
iiition  of  light  and  heat  The  binary  compounds  of  chlorine  are  termed 
cfklorides.  With  the  exception  of  the  chlorides  of  silver  and  lead,  and  the  sub- 
chlorides  of  copper  and  mercury,  they  are  all  more  or  less  soluble  in  water, 
and  in  their  taste  and  general  physical  character,  resemble  common  salt 

It  frequently  happens  that  chlorine  combines  with  the  same  metal  in  more 
proportions  than  one :  for  example,  with  iron,  a  protochloridc  (Fo  Gl)  and  a 
sesquichloride  (FefCls)  may  be  formed;  and  with  platmum  a  protochlorido 
(Pt  01)  and  a  bichloride  (Pt  GI9) ;  and,  generally,  for  each  oxyd  of  the  metal 
that  is  capable  of  uniting  with  acids  to  form  salts,  a  corresponding  chloride 
exists. 

Most  of  the  chlorides  of  the  metals  are  solid ;  but  some  few  are  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures ;  and  one,  the  perchloride  of  manganese  (Mns  Cl^)  is 
gaseous.  All  of  them  are  fusible  at  a  moderate  temperature,  and  many 
are  readily  volatilized  in  the  operation  ,*  especially  is  this  true  of  the  chlor- 
ides of  gold,  copper,  alummum,  magnesium,  and  several  others.  Geol- 
ogists have  taken  advantage  of  this  fact,  in  some  instances,  to  explain  the 
iormation  of  mineral,  or  metallic  veins  in  the  rocky  strata  composing  the  crust 


*  **It  muBt  be  particularly  borne  in  mind,  that  chlorine  in  any  form  must  only  be  used 
M  aa  aid  to  proper  ventilation.  It  is  a  necessary  condition  of  health  tliat  oar  houses  and 
XMOia  be  pcoperly  ventilated.  There  is  no  substitute  for  ventilation  any  more  than  for 
vaahing  or  for  general  cleanliness.  Chlorine,  like  medicine^  ought  in  general  to  be  nsed 
OD  special  occaidons,  and  under  advice.  In  a  sick-room,  where  ventilation  is  often  diffi- 
cult, dilorine,  liberated  in  very  minute  quantities,  will  often  be  found  singularly  refk^h- 
iag;  bat  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  fumigation  with  chlorine,  all  metallic  articles  in 
tka  apartmeat  ooe^t  to  be  removed^  for  these  become  speedily  tarnished  by  the  action  of 
chlorine. 

"  For  ^^nfecting  the  wards  of  hospitals  and  similar  places,  Prof.  Faraday  found  that 
a  mixture  of  1  part  of  common  salt,  and  1  part  of  the  binoxyd  of  manganese,  when  acted 
upon  l>y  3  parts  of  oil  of  viMfA  previously  mixed  with  1  part  of  water  (all  by  weight),  and 
left  till  cold,  produced  the  best  results.  Such  a  mixture  at  OO"*  F.,  in  shallow  pans  of 
ourtfiwi  ware,  liberated  its  chlorine  gradually  but  perfectly  In  four  days.  The  salt  and 
the  manganese  were  well  mixed  and  used  in  charges  of  8^  pounds  of  the  mixture,  llio 
sdd  and  water  were  mixed  in  a  wooden  tub,  the  water  being  put  in  first,  and  then  about 
half  the  acid ;  after  cooling  the  other  half  was  added.  The  proportions  of  water  and  acid 
are  9  measnrca  of  the  former  to  10  of  the  latter.** 


QuEsnoNS. — ^What  is  said  of  the  compounds  of  chlorine  ?    What  are  the  compounds 
of  chlorine  termed  S    What  are  the  general  properties  of  the  chlorides  ? 

11 
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of  our  globe.  It  is  supposed  that  the  metals,  in  the  form  of  chlorides,  have 
been  Bublimed  or  volatilized  by  intense  heat  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and 
rising  through  openings  and  fissures  in  the  rocks,  have  been  deposited,  as  they 
cooled,  in  the  situations  in  which  they  are  now  found. 

Formerly,  before  the  constitution  of  chlorine  was  fully  understood,  its  com- 
pounds with  the  metals  were  termed  muriatei.  The  names,  muriate  of  tin, 
muriate  of  soda,  muriate  of  iron,  have  therefore  the  same  signification  as 
chloride  of  tin,  chloride  of  soda,  chloride  of  iron,  eta 

357.  Hydrochloric  Acid,  HCl.  —  Chlorohyctric  Acid; 
Chloride  of  Hydrogen;  Muriatic  Acid, — This  sabstance^- 
formed  by  the  union  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  is  the  most 
important  of  all  the  compounds  which  chlorine  forms  with 
the  non-metallic  elements. 

It  was  first  obtained  by  Priestley  in  its  pure  form  of  a  gas,  in  1772 ;  and  in 
a  state  of  solution  in  water,  it  has  long  been  known  under  the  names  of  muri- 
atic acid,  and  spirit  of  salt.  In  the  latter  condition  it  constitutes  a  strong^ 
corrosive  acid  liquid. 

358.  Preparatio  iit — ^When  chlorine  and  hydrogen  are  mixed  together 
in  the  proportion  of  equal  volumes,  and  a  chemical  combination  is  effected 
between  them,  they  unite,  without  condensation,  to  form  hydrochloric  add 
gas.  This  union  may  be  brought  about  by  the  action  of  light,  in  ttie  manner 
before  described  (§  353),  by  the  application  of  an  ignited  match,  or  by  the 
passage  of  the  electric  spark — ^the  combination  in  the  latter  instances  being 
always  attended  with  an  explosion. 


Fig,  IIY. 


For  experimental  purposes,  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  may  be  procured  by  heating  in  a 
glass  flask,  furnished  with  a  perforated  cork 
and  tube,  a  quantity  of  strong  commerqlal 
muriatic  acid.  The  gas  is  readily  ^ven  off 
by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  ipay 
be  collected  by  displacement  of  aur  in  dry 
vessels.    (See  Fig.  117.) 

For  most  practical  purposes,  hydroclUoric 
acid  is  obtained  by  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
upon  common  salt  When  the  process  is 
conducted  on  a  small  scale,  and  in  a  glass  retort,  or  an  apparatus  similar  to 
that  represented  in  Fig.  117,  3  parts  of  ccnnmon  salt,  5  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  5  of  water  may  be  taken.  The  reaction  in  this  case  is  as  foUows : 
common  salt  is  composed  of  chlorine  and  sodium ;  when  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  water,  the  water  is  decomposed ;  its  hydrogen  uniting  witfi  th'o 
chlorine  of  the  common  salt  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and  its  oxygen  with 

• — — -^^ 

QuEsnoNB.— What  theory  has  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  origin  of  mineral  veins? 
Whftt  are  muriates  ?  What  is  hydrochloric  acid  f  How  may  it  be  prepared  ?  Ho-w  is  U 
prepared  for  practical  purposes? 
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the  sodiam  to  form  soda,  which  last  unites  with  the  sulphuric  add  to  Ibrm 
Bolphato  of  soda.     Expressed  in  symbols,  we  have— 

Common  Mlt.    Salph.  aeld.       W*tor.         galj^uKe  of  aoda.    Hydroelilorie  «eUL 

5^    +    SO3    +   HO  —  NaO,S08    +    HCl 

359.  Properties' . — ^Hydrochlorio  acid  is  a  coloiless  acid  gas,  of  a  pa' 
culiar  pungent  odor,  producing  white  fumes  when  allowed  to  escape,  by 
uniting  with  and  condensing  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphera  It  is  quite  un- 
le^iin^le,  but  is  much  less  nauseous  and  suffocating  than  chlorine.  It  pro- 
duoes^x>ughmg  when  breathed  in  even  the  most  dilute  condition.  It  is  heavier 
tb^v^.^t  A^^  ^^^  ^  specific  gravity  of  1*24.  Under  a  pressure  of  40  atmos- 
pheres at  50^  F.,  it  condenses  to  a  colorless  liquid,  which  has  nev^  been 
frozen.  It  is  incombustible,  extinguishes  burning  bodies  and  when  brought 
in  contact  with  dry  and  blue  litmus  paper  reddens  it. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  especially  characterized  by  a  most  intense  attrac- 
tion for  water,  which  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  40°  F.  is  capable  of  absorbing 
about  480  times  its  bulk  of  gas — ^increasing  in  volume  thereby  about  one 
third,  and  acquiring  a  specific  gravity  of  1*21.  Water  of  a  higher  temperature 
absorbs  less.  A  piece  of  ice  passed  into  a  jar  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  stand- 
ing over  mercury  is  instantly  liquefied  by  it ;  and  the  gas  at  the  same  mo- 
moat  dis^pearing  by  absc^ption,  the  mereury  rises  to  fiU  the  jar.  By  reason 
of  its  great  sc^ubility  in  water,  it  can  only  be  collected  over  mercury,  or  by 
the  dlq^oement  of  air. 

360.  Solntioa  of  Hydrochloric  Acid,  which  constitutes 
the  liquid  acid,  or  the  muriatic  acid  of  commerce,  is  pre- 
pared by  genemting  the  gas  from  a  mixture  of  salt  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowing  it  to  pass  through  and 
become"  absorbed  by  water. 

The  gas  is  conducted  from  the  retort  or  generating  vessel  into  a  series  of 
bottles  or  jars  connected  with  each  other  and  filled  with  water.  When  the 
water  in  the  first  vessel  becomes  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  gas 
passes  over  into  the  second,  thence  into  the  third,  and  so  on,  saturating  each 
successively.  Several  contingencies,  however,  must  be  provided  for  in  this 
operation  ;  the  evolution  of  gas  may  take  place  so  rapidly  as  to  rupture  the 
receivers,  or  the  gas  delivered  slowly  may  be  absorbed  so  completely  by  the 
water  as  to  produce  a  vacuum ;  in  which  case  the  whole  liquid  contents  of 
the  receivers  flow  back  violently  into  the  retort,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
process. 


QuEsnoKs. — Explain  the  chemical  reaction  in  this  case?  What  are  the  properties  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  ?  What  is  said  of  its  attraction  for  water  ?  What  in  the  mnriatie 
uiAoi  Gommeroe  ?  How  IMt  prepared  f  What  precautions  are  to  he  obserred  ia  its  pre- 
i? 
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Woulfe'R  Apparatus. — ^To  obviate  these  difiQcultiefi,  a  series  of 
peculiar  shaped  vessels,  known  as  "  Woulfe's  bottles,"  are  employed.  These 
consist  of  glass  jars,  or  bottles,  provided  with  three  necks,  or  apertures,  (see 
Fig.  118),  each  of  which  is  fitted  with  a  perforated  cork  and  tube.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  gas  enters  and  is  discharged  from  the  vessel  wUl  be  readily 
understood  by  an  inspection  of  the  figure.  The  middle  aperture  is  fitted  with 
a  ap.^le  upright  tube,  called  the  '^  safety  tube,"  which  dips  beneatii  tb^.^ur- 
&a^  df  the  liquid  contained  in  the  vessel    If  the  pressure  of  gas  becomes 


excessive,  the  water  is  forced  up  the  center  tube,  and  the  pressure  is  relieved. 
If  a  vacuum  is  created,  air  enters  from  without  to  fill  it  By  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  much  latent  heat  is  lib«:ated,  and  the  water 
which  absorbs  it  soon  becomes  elevated  in  temperature ;  to  obtain,  therefore, 
the  most  concentrated  solution  of  gas,  it  is  necessary  that  the  receivers  should 
be  immersed  in  cold  water,  or  surrounded  with  ice.  Connection  between  the 
separate  Woulfe's  bottles  is  effected  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  of  India- 
rubber. 

Hydrochloric  add  solution,  when  pure,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  fuming,  when 
eoncentrated,  on  exposure  to  air.  The  commercial  "  muriatic"  acid  is  gener- 
ally of  yellow,  or  straw  color,  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron  and  other  impu- 
rities. It  constitutes  one  of  the  three  great  acids  of  commerce,  and  is  exten- 
sively used  as  a  reagent  in  chemical  operations,  and  to  some  extent  in  me^ 
cine  as  a  tonic.  In  the  manufacture  of  "  soda  ash"  (carbonate  of  soda),  ti^ 
the  decomposition  of  common  salt,  hydrof^hloric  acid  gas  is  prepared  aa  «n 
incidental  product  in  immense  quantities ;  and  in  some  of  the  great  manu- 
Picturing  establishments  of  Grreat  Britain  it  is  regarded  as  a  waste  product^, 
the  disposal  of  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  and  expense.* 


*  It  iraB  UBoal  to  allow  the  acid  gas  to  escape  Into  the  air  by  means  of  a  chimney,  ftp 
emerging  from  the  top  of  which  it  formed,  in  contact  with  moisture,  white  clouds  of  adid* 


Qi7B8TiOKB.-~De8cribe  the  construction  and  use  of  Woulfe*s  botUes.  What  are  tlw 
physical  properties  of  hydrochloric  acid  solution  ?  What  are  its  uses  ?  Of  what  braneh 
of  manufacture  is  it  an  incidental  product  ? 
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l^ee  hydrochlorie  add,  derived  from  the  salt  oontained  in  food,  is  fimnd  in 
the  stomach,  as  a  constituent  of  the  gastric  juice.  Its  presence,  and  that  of 
the  soluble  chlorides  in  solution,  is  indicated  by  the  formation  of  a  white, 
curdy  {H-ecipitate,  when  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  is  added  to  the  liquid. 
This  precipitate— chloride  of  silver— is  soluble  m  ammonia,  bat  insoluble  in 
nibicadd.    • 

'861.  Aqna  itgi^.—Nitro-Muriatic  Acid. — The  name  of 
aqtlla  regia  {royal  water)  was  given  by  the  alchemists  to  a 
mixture  of  nitric  with  hydrochloric  acid,  from  the  power 
that  it  possesses  of  dissolving  gold,  the  ^^  king  of  the 
metals.'* 

Gold  and  platinum  are  insoluble  in  either  acid  separately ;  but  when  the 
two  acids  are  mixed,  they  mutually  decompose  each  other  in  the  presence  of 
the  metals — free  chlorine,  and  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  an  oxyd  of  nitrogen 
being  liberated  The  chlorine,  in  the  moment  of  its  extrication,  or  in  its 
nascent  state  (page  162),  acts  upon  the  metals  and  dissolves  them — ^the  pro* 
ducts  formed  being  chlorides. 

The  best  proportions  of  {iqua  regia  are  one  of  nitric  acid  by  measure  to  two' 
hydrochloric. 

362.  Oxyds  of  Chlorine  -—Although  chlorine  and  oxygen  will  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  unite  directly,  several  compounds  of  these  elements 
may  be  obtained  by  indirect  methods.  The  composition  and  names  of  the 
most  important  are  uidicated  in  the  following  table : — 

CompMltioii  by  wvlgrht. 

Symbol.  , • » 

HypodiloroTis  add CIO  ad's  chlorine.    8  oxygen. 

CUonms  add. ClOs  35*5       *'        24      '^ 

Paroxyd  of  ehlorine ClOi  855       "       83     " 

Chloric  acid ClOs  86-6       "        40      " 

Hyperchloric  add ClOi  '      36-5       "        66      " 

363.  Hypochlorous  Acid . — This  compound  may  be  produced  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  red  oxyd  of  mercury.    It  is  a  yellow  gas,  readily- 


wUeh,  wafted  by  the  wind,  produce  a  corrosive  rain,  most  rninons  to  the  vegetation  of 
tiie  nurronnding  country.  Many  soda  works  in  Great  Britain  were,  therefore,  indicted  aa' 
BidMUieea  <m  this  aecoant,  and  attempts  were  made  to  remedy  the  evil  hy  discharging  the 
fmnum  at  great  elevations,  where  it  was  supposed  they  would  become  so  diluted  by  admix-^ 
ton  with  vapor  as  to  be  rendered  harmless.  To  carry  out  this  scheme,  the  most  gigantio 
chimneys  ever  built  were  constructed.  One  near  Liverpool  is  495  feet  high,  30  feet  in 
diameter  «t  the  base,  11  feet  at  the  top,  and  contains  a  million  of  bricks.  Another  at 
Glasgow  ia  still  larger.  These  costly  structures  have  not,  however,  been  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  condense  the 
gas  as  Cut  aa  it  is  liberated  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  cold  water.  But  even  this, 
I  in  eonneetion  with  the  disposal  of  the  great  quantity  of  liquid  acid  formed,  is  a 
r  of  great  difficulty,  and  many  arrangements  have  been  patented  to  effect  it. 

QtmnoxiB.— Does  it  exist  in  the  animal  economy  f  What  is  a  test  of  its  presence  f 
What  is  aqua  xegia?  Why  so  called?  How  is  it  enabled  to  dissolve  gold?  What  is  ■dA 
of  the  oxydfl  at  ehlarina  ?   What  19  hypochlorous  add  ?  .    .         .j 
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Bfaflorbed  by^  water,  and  coiidenfled  by  the  apj^catidn  of  cold  into  an  orange- 
yellow  liquid. 

364.  Bleaching  Compouiidfl.— When  chlorine  gas  is  caused  to 
pass  through  w^ak  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  or  oyer  hydrate  of  lime  (slacked 
UmeX  it  18  abaorbedy  and  very  peculiar  compounds,  possessed  of  r^narkahle 
bleaching  properties,  are  produced.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  hieadiidg 
agents  so  extonsiveljc  used  in  the  arts  under  the  names  of  diloride  of  Hme 
(bleaching  powder)  chloride  of  soda^  and  chloride  of  potash,  together  with 
What  are  called  "  disinfecting  fluids,"  are  prepared. 

These  compounds,  according  to  the  opinion  of  most  chemists,  are  fonaad 
by  the  union  of  hypochlorous  acid  With  an  oxyd  of  a  metal,  and  are  teroed 
hypochhritea.  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  so-called  chloride  of  lime  would 
be  represented  in  symbols  as  follows:  CaO,  CK).  Other  authorities  deny  the 
formation  of  hypochlorous  acid,  and  regard  the  compounds  in  question  as 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  chlorine  with  an  oxyd.  According  to  this  latter 
view,  the  constitution  of  chloride  of  lime^  represented  in  symbols,  would  be  as 
foUows:  CaO,  CI. 

365.  Chloride  of  Limoyor  BUachmg-Pcwder^  is  the  most  important 
of  all  the  bleaching  compounds  of  chlorine,  and  is  used  in  immense  quantities 
for  the  bleaching  of  paper,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics,  and  for  disinfecting  pur- 
XXMes.  Its  manu&cture  is  almost  a  monopoly  with  Great  Britain,  and  no  at- 
tempt to  prepare  it  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country  has  ever  proved  success- 
ful.* The  process  consists  essentially  in  exposing  fresh  slacked  lime,  spread 
out  upon  shelves  in  large  leaden  or  stone  chambers,  to  the  action  of  gaseous 
chlorine^-the  operation  being  continued  until  the  lime  has  absorbed,  or  united 
with  the  largest  possible  amount  of  the  gas. .  It  is  then  withdrawn,-  and  made 
ready  for  transportation  by  enclosure  in. tight  casks.. .  As  thus  prepared,  it  is 
a  soft  white  powder,  partially  soluble  in- water^  and  possessing  a  cblorino-Uko 
odor.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  is  readily  decomposed,'  carbonic  acid  beLng 
absorbed,  and  chlorine  liberated. 

Ordinary  bleaching-powders  contain  about  30  per  cent,  of  available  chH>- 
rine.  The  testing  of  their  commercial  value  is  termed  tMorimeti^^  and  the 
method  adopted  generally  consists  in  ascertatnmg  by  experiment  how  many 
grains  ofa'particular  sample  are  required  to  destroy  the  color  of  a  knorwn 
weight  of  indigo  in  solution.  The  result,  compared  with'  the  results  of  certain 
standard  experiments,  give  the  percentage. 


*  The  reason  why  the  manofactureof  Weaching-powder  has  not  been  hiftrodooed  into 
the  United  States,  is  due  donbUess  to  the  fiMst,  that  it  can  onijrbe  eoonomioally  conducted 
in  c<mnection  with  the  manufacture  of  soda-ash,  which  process  furnishes  hydroobl  ric 
^bdMU  from  whence  chlorine  is  procured,  at  a  mere  nominal  coat;  and -to  cany  on  both 
eperi^tionf  adTantageously  requires  the  employment  of  great  capital  and  skilL 


QmsTioirs.— How  are  the  ordinary  bleaching  oompoonds  and  ^*dtjdiifeettDg  floftds** 
formed  f .  What  is  aaidof  the  composition,  of  these  coinponndB  f  .  Whi&t  ia  said  of  eUocide 
of  lime  ?    How  is  it  prepared  1    What  is.  chloslmetiy  ? .  How  is  it  eondacted.t    . 
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'  Wliat  is  called  *'  Labairaqtie'a  disinfecting  liquid,"  is  a  solution  of  a  com- 
pound of  chlorine  and  soda^  similar  in  composition  to  bleacbing-powder. 
'^Bureefs  disinfecting  fluid"  is  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  zinc. 

3€6.  Chloric  Acidj  ClOs. — ^Ibis  compound  is  not  known  in  an  iso- 
lated state,  and  is  nerer  obtained  except  in  combination  with  water  (CIO* 
W)).  When  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  is  transmitted  through  a  strong  solu- 
iSod  of  caustic  potash,  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  a  bleaching  solution,  as  before 
deseribed)  is  formed.  This,  by  standing,  or  bj  the  application  of  heat,  loses 
its  bleaching  property,  and  becomes  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and 
tMotote  of  potash;  the  latter  of  which,  being  the  least  soluble,  separates  on 
•eomoeiitrating  the  liquid,  into  shining  tabular  crystals.  In  this  reaction,  a  part 
^ttm  potash  is  decomposed ;  its  oxygen  combining  with  one  portion  of  chlor- 
ina  t»  form  chloric  add,  while  the  potassium  is  taken  up  by  a  second  portion 
of  tiie  same  substance;  or  in  symbols: — 

6  ci+e  Ko— k:o,ci5+5  kci. 

Chlorates  of  other  bases  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 

367.  Propertie 8. — ^All  of  the  chlorates,  when  exposed  to  moderate 
heat,  \mdergo  decomposition,  and  liberate  oxygen  most  abundantly ;  they 
are,  therefore,  generally  used  for  the  production  of  oxygen  (§  281).  When 
thrown  upon  ignited  charcoal,  the  chlorates  deflagrate  with  scintillations,  and 
when  heated  with  substances  which  have  a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  such 
as  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  they  explode  violently  (§  285).  Mere  friction, 
alao^  with  these  elements  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  detonation ;  for  example,  if  a 
half  a  grain  of  sulphur  be  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  two  or  three  grains  of 
chkurate  of  potash,  the  friction  is  attended  with  a  series  of  small  explosions. 
A  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash,  sulphur,  and  a  little  charcoal,  was  formerly 
used  as  a  percussion  .powder  for  gun-caps ;  but  its  action  upon  the  locks  was 
Saaod  to  be  highly  corrasiye. 

Paper  soaked  in  a  solution  of  a  chlorate,  burns  in  tlie  same  manner  as  touch- 

.- Aa  attempt  was  made  by  the  French  government,  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  to  substitute  chlorate  of  potash  in  place  of  niter  (saltpeter)  in  the 
maxu&cture  of  gunpowder ;  but  the  liability  to  accidental  explosion  was  so 
gnady  increased,  that  the  enterprise  was  speedily  abandoned.  It  is,  how- 
ever, still  used  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  Are- works,  and 
especially  in  the  production  of  colored  flres. 

368.  Peroxyd  of  Chlorine,  CIO4.  HypochUyric  Acid, — This  sub- 
stance, which  can  not  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  without  great  danger, 
is  prepared  by  distilling  chlorate  of  potash  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a 
gas  of  a  yellow  color,  which  is  gradually  decomposed  by  the  influence  of  light, 
and  at  a  temperature  less  than  that  of  boiling  water,  its  elements  separate 

QuEsnoNB. — WhtA  are  Labarraque's  and  Bnrnefs  disinfecting  fluids  ?  What  is  said  of 
chlDfle  add?  How  is  chlorate  of  potash  prepared?  What  are  the  properties  of  the 
cUorvtes  ?  Fov  irhat  purposes  are  they  pracUcally  employed  ?  What  is  said  of  perozyd 
of  chlorine? 
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with  a  most  violent  exploeion.     Mere  conta^  with  many  oombtistiblo  matfcen 
also  occasion  an  immediate  explosion. 

Some  of  the  properties  of  this  singular  compound  may  be  experimentally 
illustrated  without  danger.  If  a  few  grains  of  loaf  sugar  and  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash be  separately  pulverized,  and  mixed  together  in  equal  proportioiiSi  witb* 
out  fHction,  the  addition  of  a  smgle  drop  of  sulphuric  add,  let  Cedl  from  tbe^ 
end  of  a  glass  rod,  will  produce  instantaneous  and  brilliant  deflagration.  Tkf^ 
chemical  reaction  which  occasions  this  result  is  as  follows :  The  sulphuiiii^ 
acid  decomposes  the  chlorate  of  potash,  and  liberates  peroxyd  of  chlerioe;- 
this,  in  turn,  by  contact  with  the  sugar,  is  decomposed,  and  evolves  he«^  bq^ 
iicient  to  produce  combustion.  T 

Another  very  brilliant  experiment  consists  in  bringing  j^iosphonis  in  coatacti 
with  peroxyd  of  chlorine  under  water  at  the  very  instant  ot  its  developmeifc 
A  deep  glass  vessel  being  chosen  (a  conical  wine-glass  will  answer),  a  lew 
small  pieces  of  phosphorus  are  first  thrown  in,  and  the  glass  two  thirds  filled 
with  water.  Crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash,  about  equal  in  quantity  to  the 
phosphorus  employed,  are  then  allowed  to  &U  through  the  water  and  settle 
V      nq  ^P^^  ^^®  phosphorus.    All  that  now  remain  to  be 

done  is  to  bring  sulphuric  acid  in  contact  with  the  two, 
which  is  easily  accomplished  by  means  of  a  dropping- 
tube,  or  small  glass  tube  and  funnel — ^the  extremity 
of  either  of  which  being  brought  in  contact  with  the 
mixture,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  caused  to  touch  the 
solids,  without  mixing  with,  and  suffering  dilution  by, 
the  water.  (See  Fig.  119.)  Peroxyd  of  chlorine  bemg 
rapidly  evolved,  the  phosphorus  reacts  upon  it,  and 
flashes  ot  a  beautiful  green  light  under  water,  attended 
with  a  crackling  noise,  are  produced. 
The  two  other  principal  compounds  of  chlorine  with 
oxygen,  chlorous  and  x)erchloric  acid,  although  of  scientific  interest,  are  of  no 
practical  importance. 

369.  Chloride  of  5  i  t  r  o  g  e  a—The  smgle  compound  which  chlorine 
is  known  to  form  With  nitrogen,  is  especially  worthy  of  note  as  probably  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  chemical  combinations. 

When  a  bottle  of  chloruie,  perfectly  free  from  greasy  matter,  is  inverted 
over  a  leaden  dish  containing  a  solution  of  1  part  of  sal-ammoniac  (NH4CI)  in 
12  parts  of  water — ^the  mouth  of  the  bottle  slightly  dipping  beneath  the  sur- 
face—drops of  an  oily-looking  substance  will  gradually  form  upon  the  liquid 
and  M\  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish,— chlorme  slowly  disappearing.  The  fluid 
substance  thus  generated  is  chloride  of  nitrogen.  During  the  whole  opera- 
tion, the  bottle  must  not  be  approached,  unless  the  face  is  protected  by  a  wire- 
gauze  mask,  and  the  hands  by  thick  woollen  gloves.  The  leaden  dish  con- 
taining the  chloride  of  nitrogen,  may,  after  a  tune,  however,  be  withdrawn 

QuBSTioNB.— How  may  its  properties  be  illnBtrated  t  What  is  said  of  chloride  of  attio- 
gen  ?    How  is  it  prepared  ? 
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from  tinder  the  bottle,  care  being  taken  to  aroid  all  agitation  and  contact  with 
the  glass. 

As  thus  prepared,  it  is  a  volatfle,  oDy  liquid,  with  a  peculiar,  penetrating^ 
odor.  When  heated  to  about  200^  F.,  or  when  merely  touched  with  a  greasy: 
sdbeftance,  with  phosphorus  or  an  alkali,  or  even  when  subjected  to  the  slight* 
ef4*fHction  or  jarring,  it  explodes  with  a  flash  of  light  and  a  violence  that  is 
<fifficult  to  conceive  o£  Glass  and  castnron  in  proximity  to  it,  are  shattered 
f6iG»  fhigments,  and  a  smgle  drop  has  been  known  to  cause  a  perforation 
tHixMgh  a  thick  plank.  A  leaden  vessel  yields  to  its  effects,  and  is  merely 
indented. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  this  body  is  not  certainly  known;  neither  are 
^  pffticiples  invc^vod  in  its  remarkable  reactions  at  all  understood.  Sim- 
ifir' compounds  of  nitrogen  may  also  be  fi>rmed  with  iodine,  bromine,  and  cy* 
flfiBogen. 

370.  History  of  B I  e  a  c  h  i  d  g.—The  past  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  the  great  industrial  art  of  bleaching  appropriately  connects  itself  with 
the  sabfeet  of  chlorine.  Before  the  discovery  and  application  of  this  element^' 
the  operati<m  of  bleaching  cotton  and  linen  consisted  essentially  in  washing 
and  bdling  the  &brics  in  hot  water,  with  doap  and  alkalies,  and  subsequently 
exposing  them  for  a  lengthened  period  on  the  grass  to  tho  action  of  light  and* 
air.  These  operations  were  successively  repeated,  and  the  time  required  to 
render  a  piece  of  linen  white  and  suitable  for  market,  varied  from  four  to 
eight  months.  During  the  16th  and  lUh  centuries,  the  Dutch  enjoyed  an 
almost  complete  monopoly  of  the  business,  and  almost  all  the  linen  gooda 
manufactured  in  Europe  were  sent  to  Holland  to  be  bleached.  The  Dutch 
affixed  their  imprint  on  all  goods  bleached  by  them,  which  were  afterward 
known  as  "  Hollands,"  a  term  applied  to  linens  even  at  the  present  day. 

This  method  of  bleaching  was  extremely  expensive,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  time  and  labor  required  in  the  operation,  but  also  from  the  great  extent 
of  graas-land  necessary  for  the  spreading  of  the  cloths.  Goods  thus  exposed 
ou^of•doors  served  as  a  temptation  to  dishonest  persons,  and  the  old  siatute- 
lawB  of  England  abound  in  severe  penalties  against  trespassers  upon  bleach- 
fields. 

The  decolorizing  action  observed  to  take  place  when  organic  products  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  air,  and  moisture,  is  explamed  on  the  same 
general  principles,  as  in  the  case  of  chlorine  (§  364) ;  viz.,  the  coloring  com- 
pound is  broken  up  by  the  abstraction  or  union  of  its  hydrogen  constituent 
T^th  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  with  the  oxygen  contained  in  dew  and  aqueous 
vapors,  it  being  a  &ct  that  "grass-bleaching"  is  most  rapid  at  those  seasons 
and  times  when  the  deposit  of  dew  is  most  copious  and  abundant  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  ozone  present  in  the  atmosphere  exerts  some  effect,  and 
the  chemical  action  of  light  is  known  to  be  essential,  inasmuch  as  the  bleach- 
ing wiU  not  take  place  in  the  daric. 

QnvnoHB.— What  ai«  ite  chancterteHe  pr<ypertiMt  Whftt  WM  tli«  wiglnia  method 
ofUeMhing?    Whatissaidof  tho  early  higtory  of  hiflMhiogt 
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One  of  the  impratemdnts  in  blenebing  mtroduced  by  the  Dutch  was  ih«tx)f 
*' souring,"  which  consisted  in  steeping  the  goods  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  in  sour  milk;  but  about  the  year  1750,  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  was 
substituted  in  its  place.  This  simple  ohange  was  a  most  important  discovery, 
inasmuch  as  it  shortened  the  time  required  for  bleaching  linen  by  nearly  three 
months,  and  greatly  reduced  the  expense.  In  &ct,  the  operation  of  *'  souringf' 
by  sulphuric  add  still  forms  an  ess^xtial  feature  of  the  modem  processes  of 
bleachmg. 

In  1785,  Berth<^et,  a  French  chemist,  while  repeating  some  experiments  sn 
chlorine,  which  had  been  discovered  by  Soheele  in  1774,  ascertained  that  a 
solution  of  this  gas  in  water  was  capable  of  destroying  vegetable  oolois,  and 
he  was  hence  led  to  suggest  its  api^ication  to  bleachmg.  About  this  tme 
Berthollet  was  visited  by  James  Watt,  of  England,  celebrated  from  bis  coniiec- 
tion  with  the  steam-engine,  to  whom  he  related  the  results  of  his  experiments. 
Watt,  on  his  return  to  England,  practically  examined  the  subject,  and  made 
a  successfol  trial  of  bleaching  with  the  new  agent,  at  an  establishment  near 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  f^m  thence  its  use  rapidly  extended  throughout  Great 
Britain. 

The  introduction  of  chlorine  as  a  bleaching  agent,  like  all  other  great  dis- 
coveries which  tend  to  overturn  old  practices,  encountered  a  most  strenuous 
opposition. 

The  first  method  of  using  it,  consisted  in  saturating  cold  water  with 
the  gas,  and  immersing  the  goods  to  be  bleached  in  the  solution.  Heat 
being  applied,  tiie  chlorine  was  evolved  from  the  water  and  acted  upon  the 
coloring  matter&  The  difficulties  which  attended  this  procedure  were,  that 
the  gas  was  evolved  so  abundantiy,  that  the  workmen  were  unable  to  endure 
it,  and  the  strength  of  tiie  doth  also  was  impaired  A  defect  of  the  goods, 
becoming  yellow  after  some  days,  led  to  the  operation  of  boiling  in  alkaline 
leys,  when  it  was  discovered  that  solutions  of  the  alkalies  not  only  absorb  a 
greater  quantity  of  chlorine  than  water,  but  hold  it  with  greater  affinity — ^not 
allowing  the  gas  to  escape  and  affect  tiie  atmosphere,  but  at  the  same  time 
imparting  it  regularly  and  effectively  to  fabrics  in  contact  with  them.  The 
knowledge  of  these  &cts  prepared  the  way  for  the  further  discovery,  in  1798, 
by  Mr.  Tennant,  of  Seottead,  of  the  compound  known  as^'  chloride  of  lime," 
or  "bleaching-powder,"  the  manufacture  of  which  has  been  already  described 
(§  365).*    During  all  this  period  the  constitution  of  the  bleaching  agent  in 


*  Chlorine,  in  ita  combinaUon  with  lime,  is  completely  under  the  control  of  ih«  manu- 
facturer, and  can  be  used  with  anj  amount  of  violence,  so  to  speak,  within  the  limits  of 
its  powers.  It  maj  be  developed  at  once,  if  desired,  or  its  evolution  can  be  effected  hy 
the  slpireAl  degrees.  It  is  possible  to  so  dilute  bleaehing-powder  with  water,  that  it  shall 
exercise  no  hleaching  effect  of  itself,  but  this  effect  shall  be  developed  by  the  disturbing 
action  of  a  third  substance.    This  may  be  illustrated  by  making  an  exceedingly  dilute 

QuBBTiOKS. — ^What  improvement  was  introduced  by  the  Dutch  ?  What  was  the  next 
advance 4tti3ie art?  What  did  BerthoUei discover?  Whatf<^owed  BerthoUet'«~dla«>v. 
«K7?  What  ihw  the  first  matbod  of  UeacUog  by  chloriaer  What  diffiodtiea  ^ 
ooontered?    How  were  th«y  ov0iw>iB9 ? 
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({aeflftioii  vat  unknown,  it  being  regarded  as  a  compound  oontaining  oxygen, 
termed  **  oxy-muriatic  acid;"  and  it  was  not  until  X811  that  Sir  Humphrey 
Savy  demonstrated  its  true  elemenl!bry  character,  and  called  it  chlorine. 

Some  idea  of  the  wonderful  results  which  have  flowed  from  the  discovery 
and  practical  application  of  chlorine  may  be  formed  from  the  following  facts: 
l^eaBhing  operations^  which  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  required  from 
laax  to  eight  montiis,  are  now  accomplished  in  comparatively  few  hours ;  tho 
quantity  of  doth  bleached  by  several  of  the  large  establishments  of  England 
jcnd'&e  United  States  ranges  from  twenty  to  fifty  thousand  yards  per  day; 
mad  ft  has  been  further  estimated  that  all  the  available  labor  of  the  civilized 
werld  would  at  the  present  time  be  insufficient  to  supply,  by  the  old  procass, 
the  psesent  demand  and  consumption  of  bleached  cottons  and  luiens. 
'  3^  operations  of  a  modem  bleachery  for  cotton  fobrics  may  be  briefly  de- 
seabed  as  follows: — '*  All  cotton  fibers  are  covered  with  a  resinous  substance, 
whicb,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevents  the  absorption  of  moisture,  and  also  with 
a  yellow  coloring  matter,  which,  in  some  kinds  of  cotton,  is  so  marked  as  to 
give  a  distinctive  character  to  the  &bric  made  firom  it,  as  in  nankeen,  which 
is  manufactured  in  China  from  a  native  brown  cotton.  In  some  varieties  of 
cotton  the  quantity  of  coloring  mater  is  so  small  that  the  ^ric  would  not  re- 
quire bleaching  were  it  not  for  tlie  impurities  acquired  in  spinning  and  weav- 
ing." 

The  first  process  of  bleaching  is  called  "  singeing,"  and  consists  in  passing 
the  doth  with  great  rapidity  over  a  red-hot  copper  cylinder.  This  bums,  or 
"  singes"  oflf  the  fibrous  down  or  "  nap"  fix)m  the  sur&ce  of  the  cloth,  render- 
ing it  smooth  and  more  suitable  for  the  reception  of  colors,  in  subsequent 
operations  of  dyeing  and  calico  printing. 

Afiier  singeing  the  goods  are  placed  in  large  hollow  wheels,  each  of  whioh 
has  four  compartments,  with  openings  upon  its  face.  (See  Fig.  120).  Water 
being  admitted  into  the  compartments  by  means  of  a  pipe  concentric  with  the 

aolotioii  of  chloride  of  lime  in  water ;  so  dilute  that  a  solution  of  indigo  poured  into  it  is 
not  perceptibly  decolorized.  If  we  now  add  a  third  or  disturbing  agency,  in  the  form  of 
a  few  drops  of  acid  of  any  kind,  chlorine  is  liberated,  and  decoloration  takes  place.  A 
very  beautiful  application  of  this  property  is  made  in  calico-printing.  Suppose  it  is  de- 
tiled  to  produce  a  white  pattern  on  a  colored  ground— white  dots  or  leaves,  for  example, 
on  a  field  of  bright  red,  the  red  being  a  color  removable  by  the  agency  of  chlorine — this  re- 
sult is  effected  by  the  following  course  of  manipulation :  The  whole  fabric  is  first  dyed  of 
a  uniform  color,  and  then  the  form  of  the  desired  pattern  is  compressed  upon  the  cloth 
with  stamps  coated  with  some  substance  containing  a  very  weak  acid.  An  acid  known  as 
dtrlc  acid  (a  crystalline  solid),  mixed  with  gum,  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
fabric  is  now  dried,  and  still  exhibits  an  uniform  color.  No  sooner,  however,  is  it  dipped 
in  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  than  the  citric  acid  sets  up  just  that  amount  of  local 
decomposition  necessary  to  affect  the  liberation  of  the  chlorine,  which  immediately 
bleaches  out  the  stamped  pattern,  leaving  the  unstamped  portions  of  the  fabric  unchanged. 
The  material  which  thus  effects  the  liberation  of  chlorine,  is  termed  a  mordant^  and  the 
qperatioa  is  called  **  mordanting.''— Fabadat. 

QusarxoiTB.— Enumerate  some  of  the  results  which  have  followed  the  discovery  and 
application  of  chlorine.  What  is  the  natural  state  of  cotton  fibers?  What  are  thesnc- 
oealre  operstions  of  a  modem  Ueaohery  ? 
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axis,  the  wheel  is  caused  to  rotate  rapidly,  and  the  doth,  by  agitatioa  an4 
dashing  of  the  water,  is  speedily  and  thoroughly  washed. 

Fig.  120. 


The  next  operation  consists  in  boiling  the  cloth  in  an  alkaline  solution, 
which  removes  all  the  greasy  and  resinous  matters.  This  is  effected  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner ;  the  cloth  is  placed  in  large  vats,  on  a  grating,  or  perforated 
false  bottom,  through  which,  from  a  compartment  below,  rises  a  pipe,  furnished 
on  its  extremity  with  a  curved  iron  cover.  (See  Fig.  121.)  A.  boiling  solu- 
tion of  alkali  is  forced,  by  steam  pressure,  from  the  compartment  below  tho 
vat  up  through  this  pipe,  and  striking  against  the  cover,  is  reflected  upon  the 
goods  in  the  form  of  a  shower ;  thence  filtering  through  the  texture  of  the 
cloth,  the  liquor  runs  back  into  tho  lower  compartment,  to  be  again  heated  by 
steam,  and  forced  up  as  before.  This  process  is  continued  for  about  seven 
hours,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  color  of  the  doth  is  darker  than  at  the  out- 
set The  doth  is  then  washed  again  in  the  wheels,  and  next  steeped  in  a 
very  dilate  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  large  vats,  for  about  six  hours; 
it  even  then  is  not  white,  but  of  a  gray  appearance. 

In  tho  next  process,  the  goods  are  steeped  for  four  hours  in  very  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  when  a  minute  disengagement  of  chlorine  takes  place  through- 
out the  substance  of  the  doth,  and  it  immediately  assumes  a  bleached  ap- 
pearanca  The  same  operations  of  washing,  boiling,  bleaching,  and  souring, 
are  then  successively  repeated,  in  less  time^  until  at  length  the  doth  is  perfectly 
whitened. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  all  these  operations  is  from  24  to  48  hours  ; 
one  pared  of  goods  succeeding  another  in  each  successive  stage  of  the  pro- 
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cess,  so  that  all  the  departments  of  a  bleachery  are  in  fhll  operation  at  the 
same  time.  The  labor  of  handlmg  the  doth,  which  may  seem  very  great,  is 
nc^Ij  all  performed  by  machinery,  with  great  rapidity,  at  a  very  slight  ex- 
pense— the  average  cost  of  bleaching  cotton  &brics  not  exceeding  one  cent 

FiQ.  121. 


per  yard.    Cottons  subjected  to  bleaching  lose  about  10  per  cent,  in  weight 
Wool  is  bleached  by  washing,  and  exposure  to  the  vapor  of  burning  sulphur. 

SECTION   VI. 

IODINE. 

Equivaiefniy  127.    Symbol^  I.    Specific  gravity  of  vapor,  8'T. 

870.  History.— Iodine  was  discovered  in  1811  by  M. 
Coortois,  a  cbemical  manufacturer  of  Paris. 

He  noticed  that  a  dark-colored  liquor,  left  after  the  preparation  of  soda 
fixxn  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds^  powerfhlly  corroded  his  kettles,  and  that  when 
solphtiric  add  was  added  to  the  liquor,  a  brown  substance  separated,  which 
on  the  application  of  heat  was  converted  into  a  violet-colored  vapor.  A  sub- 
sequent exammation  showed  that  the  substance  in  question  was  a  new  ele- 
ment— ^Iodine. 

371.  ITataral  History  — ^Iodine  is  widely,  but  sparmgly  distributed 
m  nature.  In  the  inorganic  kingdom  it  is  a  constituent  of  all  sea-water,  of 
many  mineral  springs  (Saratoga,  Carlsbad,  etc.),  and  also  of  certain  rare  min- 
oals.     In  the  organic  kingdom,  it  exists  probably  in  all  marine  plants,  but 


QnnnoN8.^Wheii  end  bj  whom  was  iodine  discovered  ?    Wh«t  drcamstaiioes  led  t9 
Usdisoovery?    What  is  said  of  its  disferihation  in  nature  ? 
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more  abundantly  in  some  species  than  in  others;  also  in  spooges,  in  the 
oyster  and  other  sea^mollusks,  and  in  some  fishes  (i.  &,  cod-liver  oil).  It  is 
always  found  in  combination  with  other  substances — generally  as  iodide  fii 
sodium,  or  magnesium. 

372.  Preparation . — The  greater  part  of  the  iodine  of  oommeioe  is 
manufactured  at  Glasgow,  from. "  kelp,"  which  is  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds  col- 
lected and  burned  upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  kelp  is 
treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  out  a  large  quantity  c^  soluble  salino 
matters-— carbonate  of  soda^  common  salt,  chloride  of  magnesium,  etc.  When, 
these  substances  are  separated  from  the  solution  by  partial  evaporation. and 
crystallization,  there  remains  behind  a  dark-colored  liquor,  which  contains 
iodme.  This  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxyd  of  manganese,  when, 
the  iodine  distils  over  as  a  purple  vapor,  which  is  collected  in  receivers  and 
condensed  to  a  solid  by  cooling.  A  ton  of  kelp  yields  9  pounds  of  iodine. 
The  chief  uses  of  iodine  are  for  medicine,  photography,  and  to  some  extent  in 
dyeing. 

3*73.  Properties  .—Iodine,  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures,  is 
a  solid,  and.  is  generally  obtained  by  crystallization  in  the  form  of  bluish-black 
scales,  which  possess  a  brilliant  and  somewhat  metallic  luster.  Exposed  to 
heat,  it  liquefies  at  225°  F.,  and  boils  at  350°,  forming  a  ma^flcent  purple 
vapor,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name  {iuSti^j  violet-cohred).  This  property 
Fift  122  ™^^  ^®  beautifully  illustrated  by  heating  a  few  grains  of 
iodine  in  a  glass  fiask,  or  test  tube,  over  a  spirit-lamp.  (See 
Fig.  122.)  On  withdrawing  the  heat  the  vapor  condenses, 
and  forms  brilliant  crystals  of  solid  iodine  upon  the  sides  of 
the  flask. 

Dropped  on  a  red  hot  surface  iodine  melts,  and  as  a  liquid 
assumes  the  spheroidal  state  (§  154),  forming  a  splendid  ex- 
periment. 

Iodine,  when  taken  inwardly,  acts  in  large  doses  as  an  ir- 
ritant poison ;  but  in  small  quantities  it  is  a  most  valuable 
medicine.  Long  before  its  discovery,  the  ashes  of  a'  burnt 
sponge  were  often  prescribed  as  a  most  efficacious  remedy  fcr 
certain  diseases.  Their  effbct  is  now  known  to  have  been 
due  to  the  iodine  contained  in  them.  Iodine  stains  the  skin  and  most  ^r-' 
ganized  substances  of  a  brown  color,  and  gradually  corrodes  them.  WiX^ 
forms  with  it  a  yellow  solution,  but  dissolves  it  only  In  very  small  quantity — 
1  part  in  7,000.  Its  bleaching  properties  are  very  feeble.  Alcohol,  ether, 
and  solutions  of  the  salts  of  iodine,  dissolve  it  freely. 

374.  Iodine  attacks  the  metals  rajndly.  Iron  or  zinc  placed  hi  water  with 
it  are  readily  dissolved,  an  iodide  of  the  metal  being  formed  Some  of  the 
combinations  of  iodine  with  the  metals  are  remarkable  for  th^  briHia^' 


Questions. — ^How  is  it  prepared  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  From  what  cireumBtance 
doesitderlTeitfliiaine?  Whatarefheeffectsof  fodixie  upon  the  aniiiuaByfltemf  What 
is  said  of  its  comUnatioiis  with  tha  xMtalfi? 
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ecAoraL  An  iHnatraticm  of  iMa  fonng  am  easy  and  fiferiking  experiment  Place 
in  three  teat  tubes  a  solution  of  iodide  of,  potasstum  in  water ;  if  we  add  to 
the  first  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  mercury  (oorroaiTe  sublimate),  we  ob- 
tain a  beautiful  s^mon-colored  precipitate,  which  almost  iomiediateljr  changes 
fe  seeilet  A  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  added  to  the  second,  produces  a  bright 
y^ow  precipitate ;  and  a  solution  of  subnitrate  of  mercury  added  to  the 
IftSrft,  a  green  predpitate. 

'  l?fe»  distinctive  test  for  iodine  is  a  solution  of  starch,  with  which  it  strikes 
#deep  bhie  ocdor.  The  solution  must,  however,  be  coki,  and  no  alkali  must 
be^present  !rhis  may  be  illustrated  by  experiment  as  follows : — ^Draw  or 
^aSnt  upon  a  dieet  of  paper,  figures  in  staidi  paste,  and  expose  the  paper  to 
the  vapor  arising  from  iodine  thrown  upon  a  hot  aurikce.  The  figures,  whidi 
•Wtite  before  colorless,  immediately  become  blue.  If  a  littie  of  the  tincture  of 
kdisebe  dropped  upon  flour,  potatoes,  etc.,  the  presence  c€  starch  in  these 
bodies  trill  be  indicated. 

Iodine  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  an  acid,  hydriodic  acid,  HI,  and  with 
oxygisn,  in  several  proportions,  to  form  both  oxyds  and  adds.  Its  prindpal 
oxygen  compound  is  iodic  acid,  lOs. 

The  most  important  oompoimd  of  iodine  is  that  which  results  firom  its  union 
with  potassium,  forming  a  white  crystalllzable  salt,  the  ioidide  of  potassrom, 
also  termed  the  "  hydriodate  of  potash"  (KI).  It  is  in  this  condition  that 
iodine  is  chiefly  used  in  medicine,  &nd  also  in  photographic  operations. 

SECTION    VII. 

BROMINE. 

Egiuivaleni,  BO.    Symholf  Br.     Spedfic  gravity  of  vapor,  &'Z. 

376.  History  — Bromine  was  discovered  by  M.  Ballard, 
a  French  chemist,  in  1826,  in  the  "  mother,"  or  residual 
liquor  left  after  the  crystallization  and  separation  of  the 
salta  of  sea^  water. 

a76.  Distribution . — ^It  exists  in  ajl  sea^water  in  minute  quantity, 
geDeeUly  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  graui  to  the  gallon ;  and  for  the 
most  part  in  combination  with  magnesium,  forming  bromide  of  magnesium. 
It  is  4^190  found  in  certain  mineral  springs,  and  in  a  few  minerals. 

-3t7.  Preparation  .—Bromine  is  prepared  by  passing  into  the  mother 
liqaorof  sea-water  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  and  then  agitating  the  liquor 
with  ether.  The  diLorlne  sets  the  bromine  free  from  its  combinations,  and 
tb»  etiier  dissolves  it  Afl^  standing  for  a  little  time,  the  etherial  solution, 
hsKviog  a  &ie  red  color,  separates  and  floats  at  the  top. 

378.  Properties . — ^Bromine,  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures, 

'  <iuunoif8.— Wbat  is  the  distinetlte  test  of  iodine?  What  is  the  principal  salt  of 
idfiM  f  Wlien  and  hf  whom  -wti«  bromine  discoYered  ?  What  is  said  of  its  distrihatloa ' 
in  nature  t    How  is  bromine  obtained  ?    What  are  its  properties  ? 
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is  a  red  liquid,  so  deep  in  color  as  to  be  neariyopaqne.  It  is  extremely  ToUi» 
tile,  and  can  only  be  preserved  in  veiy  close  vessels.  A  few  drops  riigfatl|t 
warmed  in  a  glass  flask,  will  fill  the  vessel  with  blood-red  yapors.  Its  odor 
is  somewhat  like  chlorine,  but  more  offensive ;  hence  the  name  Bpojuo^,  bad 
odor.  When  swallowed,  it  acts  as  a  deadly  poison,  and  a  single  dn)p  upon 
the  beak  of  a  bird  is  said  to  occasion  instant  death.  It  rapidly  destroys  all 
organic  tissues,  and  stsuns  the  skin  permanently  yellow.  It  boils  at  l^t&i/ 
and  when  exposed  to  a  cold  of  — 10^  F.,  freezes  into  a  crystaiUhie  scffid. 
Bromine  bleaches  like  chlorine^  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissdves  frwljri 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  ccMnbines  directly  with  many  of  the  metalSrOndt 
forms  bromides — ^the  act  of  combination  being  often  accompanied  with  ittivaDs 
plosive  evolution  of  light  and  heat  This  may  be  experimentally  shown  by 
cautiously  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  antimony  or  tin  upon  a  few' 
drops  of  bromine  contained  in  a  deep  strong  glass.  In  short,  the  properties 
of  bromine  greatly  resemble  those  of  chlorine,  but  they  are  less  strongly 
developed. 

Bromine  is  extensively  used  in  photographic  processes,  and  sometimes  in 
medicine. 

But  one  compound  of  bromine  and  oxygen  is  known,  viz.,  bromic  add, 
BrOs ;  it  also  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  an  add,  hydrobromic  acid,  HBr» 

SECTION    VIII. 

FLUOBINE. 

Uquivcdent,  19.    Symbol^  F.     TheoreUcal  Density^  1*31. 

879.  History. — Of  this  element  but  little  is  known 
except  from  its  compounds. 

Its  affinities  for  the  oth^  elements  are  so  powerful,  and  its  action  on  the 
human  system  is  so  deleterious,  that  its  isolation  has  been  rogarded  as  almost 
impossible.    "Within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  however,  several  cfaemistB : 
have  succeeded  in  separating  it  firom  aJl  other  bodies,  in  the  form  of  a  colotienr " 
gas.    In  its  general  nature  and  properties  it  undoubtedly  reeemblefl^  andlH^ 
ckMely  allied  to,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  ■■'■^  ■  c. 

The  only  compound  in  which  it  exists  in  nature  in  any  abundance,  ir  »•* 
compound  of  lime,  called  fluor-spar,  or  fluoride  of  calduDu  This  mineral'^lBG 
found,  in  great  quantity  and  beauty,  in  Derbyshire,  England,  and  ftomrJbt. 
the  well-known  ornaments  known  as  "Derbyshire  spar,"  are  manu&cfcnrdcL - 
Fluorine  is  also  found  in  a  great  variety  of  other  minends,  and  exists  in  a»^ 
nute  quantities  in  the  bones  of  animals,  and  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

Compounds  containing  fluorine  can  be  decomposed  without  difficulty,  anA 
the  fluorine  transferred  from  one  body  to  another;  but  so  great  is  its  affinity 
for  the  metals,  and  for  silicon,  a  constituent  of  glass,  that  in  passing  out  tam 

QvBTioiiB.— How  do68  bromine  act  upon  the  metals  ?  What  are  its  uses?  What  Ha 
oompoands?  What  ia  knoirn  of  flaorine?  What  la  said  of  its  distrlbatioa  In  nature  t 
Why  is  it  difficolt  to  isolate  fluorine  f 
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ft  Mate  of  combination,  It  combines  again  immediately  with  the  material  of 
the  Teasel  containing  it 

379.  Hydroflnoric  Aeid,  HP.— Fluorine  is  not  known  to 
unite  with  oxygen  under  any  circumstances,  but  with  hy- 
drogen it  forms  a  very  remarkable  compound,  "  hydroflu- 
oiio  acid/' 

:  Hbs  substance  13  formed  by  heating  powdered  fluor-spar  with  strong  sul- 
pbofic  add,  in  a  platinum  or  lead  retort^  furnished  with  a  receiver  of  the  same 
i^otal,  which  is  kept  cool  by  immension  in' a  freezing  mixture.  The  chemical 
raMtion  whidi  takes  place  may  be  elpressed  as  follows : — 

Fluoride  of  calcium.    Solphmie  Add.  Snip.  lime.         Hydrofluorio  acid. 

CaF     +    SO3HO    —    CaO,  SOs    +     HP 

The  acid  thus  obtained  is  a  gas  at  ordinaiy  temperatures,  but  is  oondens* 
ible  by  cold  into  a  volatile,  colorless  liquid,  which  evolves  white,  suffocating 
fames  on  exposure  to  the  air;  its  attraction  for  water  is  very  great,  and 
when  poured  into  it,  it  hisses  like  a  red-hot  iron.  As  vapor,  and  as  an 
aqueous  solution,  it  attacks  and  readily  dissolves  glass,  and  all  compounds 
containing  silica^  together  with  some  mineral  substances  that  no  other  acid 
can  affect     This  property  is  often  made  available  for  etching  upon  glass. 

In  its  most  concentrated  form,  hydrofluoric  add  is  a  most  dangerous  sub- 
stance, and  is  more  destructive  of  animal  tissues  than  any  other  known  agent 
The  most  minute  drop  upon  the  skin  occasions  a  deep  and  painful  bum,  often 
terminating  in  an  ulcer  difficult  to  cure.  Its  vapor  is  also  in  the  highest  de- 
gree corrosive. 

The  peculiar  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  vapor  upon  glass  may  be  easily  illus- 
trated without  danger,  by  the  following  experiment  Place  m  a  small  leaden 
dish,  or  an  earthen  cup,  the  interior  of  which  has  been  slightly  oiled,  a  little* 
powdered  fluor-spar,  and  add  strong  sulphuric  acid,  Fio.  122. 

sofficient  to  form  with  it  a  thin  paste.  Cover  the  cup 
with  a  pieoe  of  window-glass  which  has  received 
a  coating  of  wax,  and  from  some  parts  of  which 
tbe  wax  has  been  removed,  by  scratching  with  a 
nfedio  or  other  pointed  instrument  (See  Fig.  122.) 
After  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  remove  the  wax  by  "  '^       '~'~ 

m^ting^  and  washing  with  oil  of  turpentine,  v^en  those  parts  of  the  glass  left 
baiB  will  be  found  to  be  deeply  corroded.  The  same  result  can  also  be  ob« 
tainod  in  tiie  course  of  a  few  mmutes,  by  a  gentle  application  of  heat  to  the 
cup  containing  the  mixture. 

QinsTiOKS. — ^Wh«t  is  its  most  remarkable  compound  ?  How  is  it  prepared  ?  What  are 
its  properties  t  How  does  it  act  npon  organic  substances  f  How  may  its  action  on  glas^ 
be  Illnstrated  ? 
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SECTION   IX. 

SULPHUR, 

Uquivalentj  16.     Symholf  S.     Specific  gravity,  1*98,  in  vapor^  6.65. 

380.  Natural  Hi&tory  and  Distribntion.  — Sulphur  is 
an  element  abundantly  distributed  in  nature,  most  e^tf^in 
sively  as  a  mineral  product,  but  widely  and  in  small  qaftSi'r 
titles  as  a  constituent  of  animals  and  vegetables.  It  has 
been  known  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 

Sulphur  is  found  in  a  native,  or  uncombined  state,  in  all  volcanic  districts ; 
and  in  Sicily  and  in  some  parts  of  South  America,  it  exists  in  immense  beds 
in  the  earth.  Many  of  the  compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  metals  occur  as 
natural  productions  in  great  abundanee,  especially  the  sulphurets  (sulphides) 
of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  The  sulphuret  of  iron  (iron-pyrites)  is  even 
employed  as  a  source  of  sulphur.  In  an  oxydized  condition,  as  sulphuric  acid, 
it  is  still  more  widely  difibsed  in  combination  with  various  eartlis,  as  the 
sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia^  baiyta,  eta  Nearly  one  lialf  the  weight  of  sul- 
phate of  lime  (gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris)  is  sulphur. 

381.  Most  of  the  sulphur  used  m  the  arts  is  obtained  from  Sicily  and  the 
volcanic  districts  of  southern  Italy,  the  former  exporting  about  1,540,000 
cwts.  yearly.  It  is  generally  subjected,  on  the  spot  where  it  is  dug  from  the 
oarth,  to  a  rough  purification  by  fusion,  and  is  brought  into  commerce  in  the 
form  of  amorphous,  or  semi-crystalline  masses.  Another  commercial  form  is  ■ 
roll  sulphur,  or  brimstone,  which  is  generally  the  produce  of  roasting  the 
sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper  (pjrites),  collecting  the  evolved  fhmes  in  con- 
densing chambers,  and  subsequently  fiismg  the  sulphur  into  sticks.  '*  Flowers 
of  sulphur,"  a  powder,  is  a  third  commercial  stale  which  this  element  is  made 
to  assume;  and  is  produced  by  distillmg  sulphur  and  condensing  the  vapor. 

382.  Properties . — Sulphur  in  its  ordinary  condition  is  a  yellow,  brit- 
tle solid,  which,  by  warmth  and  friction,  emits  a  characteristic  odor  (brim.- 
stone  odor).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  consequently  tasteless ;  it  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  more  so  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  some 
other  oils;  and  readily  in  the  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  is  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat ;  and  a  roll  of  sulphur,  when  grasped  by  the  warm  hand,  crackles  and 
frequently  &lls  in  pieces  from  unequal  expansion.  It  is  a  non^K^onductor  of 
electricity,  but  when  rubbed  develops  negative  electricity  abundantly. 

Sulphur  is  highly  inflammable,  bummg  with  a  blue  flame,  and  emitting 
suffocating  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid,  (the  &miliar  odor  of  a  match).  It  has  a- 
powerful  affinity  for  most  of  the  other  elements,  and  its  act  of  combination 

QtrBSTiONS.— What  is  the  history  of  sulphur  ?  What  is  said  of  its  distribution  in  na- 
ture f  From  whence  are  supplies  of  sulphur  chiefly  derived?  What  are  its  commercial 
forms  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  salphar  f  What  is  said  of  its  Bolability  ?  What  of 
Its  affinity  for  other  elements  ? 
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m^  the  metalfl  to  form  sulphides,  or  solphorets,  ia  often  attended  with  an 
evolatlon  of  light  and  heat  This  &ot  may  be  experimentally  illustrated  by 
placing  in  a  flask  a  few  fragments  of  sulphor,  and  above  them  some  copper 
tomings;  on  the  application  of  heat  from  a  spirit-lamp,  vapor  of  solphnr 
rises,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  oc^per,  enters  into  vivid  combination 
with  it 

"-  388.  Allotropism  of  Sulphur.— One  of  the  most  re- 
miu^ble  characteristics  of  sulphur  is  its  allotropism^  or 
pbwer  of  existence  in  different  states. 

'  IQie  first  indication  of  tbis  power  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  &ct,  that  it 
is  capaUe  of  assuming  two  distinct  crystalline  forma    These  are  not  merely 
modifications  of  one  original  primary  figure  (to  which  cause  most  crystalline 
variations  can  be  referred),  but  they  belong  to  two  diflferent>  in-   p^j,  |23. 
convertible,  and  incompatible  systems  of  crystallization,   viz., 
oblique  rhombic  prisms  and  right  rectangular  prisms.     Examples 
of  the  first  form,  Fig.  123,  (octohedrons  derived  from  oblique 
rhombic  prisms),  occur  in  native  sulphur,  or  in  sulphur  crystal- 
lized firom  a  solution.     Examples  of  the  second  form  may  be  ob- 
tained by  melting  a  quantity  of  sulphur  in  an  earthen  crucible, 
and  allowing  it  to  solidify-  on  tlie  surface ;  if  the  crust  be  then 

Via  124-  pierced  with  a  hot  wire,  the  fluid  portion  beneath  may 
be  poured  off,  when  the  interior  of  the  crucible,  on  cool- 
ing, will  be  found  to  be  lined  with  slender  needles,  or 
right  rectangular  prisms.    (See  Fig.  124.) 

Both  forms  of  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 

^  sulphur  in  boiling  oil  of  turpentine ;  as  the  solution  cools, 

the  sulphur  crystallizes  out,  first  in  the  'form  of  prisms  i 

but  afterward,  as  the  temperature  is  reduced,  octohedra 

are  formed. 

The  power  possessed  by  sulphur  of  manifesting  itself  under  two  condi- 
tions, is,  however,  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  certain  phenomena  of  its 
melting  and  subsequent  cooling.  Thus,  if  we  heat  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur 
in  a  glass  flask  over  a  spirit-lamp,  it  melts  at  a  temperature  of  250-280^  F., 
mto  a  clear,  yellow  liquid.  If  a  portion  of  this  liquid  be  poured  into  cold 
water,  it  immediately  condenses  into  the  state  it  bad  before  melting — that  is, 
into  conunon,  yellow,  brittle  sulphur.  If  to  the  portion  remaining  in  the 
flask  a  stronger  heat  be  applied  (about  500^  F.),  the  transparent  fluid  gra- 
dually thickens,  becomes  brown  at  first,  and  at  last  nearly  black  and 
opaque;  in  this  condition  the  visddity  of  the  sulphur  is  such,  that  the  flask 
may  be  inverted  without  escape  of  its  contents.  If  the  heat  be  still  further  in- 
creased, the  black,  tenacious  sulphur  once  more  liquefies,  though  it  never  be- 


Qsatmtiom^—'WhAt  is  said  of  the  allotropism  of  salphar  ?  What  is  the  first  iodieatloD 
of  thi«  property?  In  what  two  forms  does  solpfaar  crjstailise?  What  are  examples ! 
In  what  o^ier  way  may  the  allotropio  properties  of  salphar  be  iUastratedf 
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comes  as  fluid  as  when  first  melted,  at  the  temperature  of  250*^  F.,  and  it 
suddenly  cooled,  by  pouring  it  in  a  slender  stream  into  cold  water,  it  assumes 
a  most  singular  state.  It  is  no  longer  yellow  and  brittle,  like  ordinary  sul- 
phur, or  like  the  product  of  pouring  into  water  the  first  result  of  fusion,  but 
it  remains  soft,  tenacious,  highly  elastic,  and  of  a  brown  color,  resembling,  in 
all  its  external  characteristics,  strips  of  India  rubber  or  gutta  percha.  In  this 
form  it  can  be  molded  by  the  hand,  and  may  be  used  to  take  impressions  of 
seals,  medalhons,  etc.  After  the  lapse  of  a  little  time,  it  again  becomes  yel-^ 
low,  and  returns  to  its  original  brittle  condition,  giving  out  in  the  transforms^ 
tioa  a  quantity  of  latent  heat.  ,_^ 

384.  Milk  of  Sulphur . — ^If  we  add  to  a  strong  boiling  solution  of^ 
potash  or  soda,  a  little  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur,  a  part  of  the  sulphur  dis-^ 
solves,  and  unparts  to  the  liquor  a  yellowish-brown  color.  If  a  little  of  the. 
clear  solution  be  added  to  water,  slightly  acidulated,  the  acid  will  unite  with  th» 
alkali  holding  the  sulphur  in  solution,  and  cause  the  sulphur  to  be  precip- 
itated in  the  form  of  exceedingly  minute  particles,  giving  to  the  water  a 
mUky  appearance.  Sulphur  in  this  form  is  nearly  white  in  appearance,  and 
is  known  as  "  Milk  of  Sulphur,"  or  "Precipitated  Sulphur." 

In  the  organic  kingdom  sulphur  is  extensively,  and  perhaps  universally 
diffused  throughout  animal  substances,  and  exists  in  small  quantities  in 
most  vegetables.  The  well-known  blackening  of  a  silver  spoon  immersed  for 
some  time  in  a  boiled  egg^  is  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  egg.  The 
presence  of  sulphur  also  in  a  piece  of  flannel  may  be  strikingly  demonstrated 
by  immersing  the  cloth  in  a  mixture  of  oxyd  of  lead  in  a  solution  of  potash  j 
on  applying  heat,  the  flannel  immediately  turns  black. 

385.  Compounds  of  Sulphur  and  Oxygen  .—The  compounda 
of  sulphur  with  oxygen  are  numerous,  but  only  two  of  them  demand  an  ex- 
tensive notice ;  ihese  are  Sulphurous  add,  SOj,  formed  by  the  union  of  one 

equivalent  of  sulphur  with  two  of  oxygen;  and 
Sulphuric  acid,  SOs,  formed  by  the  union  of  one  of 
sulphur  and  three  of  oxygen. 

386.  Snlphnrons  Aeid,  SOs  is  form- 
ed when  sulphur  is  burned  in  oxyv 
gen  (See  Fig.  125)  or  atmospheric  air  ; 
and  is  the  occasion  of  the  well-known 
suffocating  odor  of  an  ignited  matcl^ 
It  exists  in  nature  in  the  vicinity 
I  of  volcanoes,  and  is  often  evolved 
in  immense  quantities  .  from  their 
craters. 


Fig.  125. 


QvEsnoKB.— What  is  milk  of  sulphur  f  What  is  said  of  sulphur  in  the  organio 
kingdom  of  nature?  What  are  iUnstratlons  of  its  presence  in  animal  suhstances? 
What  is  said  of  the  compounds  of  sulphur  with  oxygen  ?    What  of  sulphurous  add  ?    • 
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When  required  in  a  pore  state,  it  is  best  pre- 
pared by  depriving  oil  of  vitriol  of  a  part  of  its 
oxygen.  In  order  to  effect  this,  two  or  three 
oonces  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  boiled 
in  a  glass  retort  or  flask,  with  a  half  an  ounce 
of  copper  turnings;  pieces  of  charcoal  may  be 
substituted  in  place  of  the  copper,  but  the  gas 
evblved  under  such  circumstances  is  not  pure. 
Id  this  process,  a  part  of  the  acid  gives  up  one 
equivalent  of  its  oxygen  to  the  metal,  and 
■olpfaurous  add  gas  is  liberated  ;  the  oxyd 
of  the  metal  produced,  unites  with  a  portion 
of  undecomposed  acid  to  form  a  sulphate. 
Thus: — 

Copper.  Snlpli.  add.      Salpk.  copper.  Salphwroot  add. 

Ca  +  2S0,  —  CaO,  SO,  +  SO,. 

By  allowing  the  gas  to  bubble  through  water,  a  strong  solution  will  be  ob- 
tained, which  may  be  used  for  illustrating  the  properties  of  sulphurous  acid. 

387.  Properties  • — Sulphurous  acid  is  a  cc^orless  gas,  with  a  charac- 
teristic odor,  easily  condensible  by  cold  or  by  pressure,  into  a  colorless,  limpid 
liquid.  Water,  at  60^  F.,  absorbs  from  40  to  60  times  its  volume  of  sulphur- 
ous acid,  and  forms  thereby  a  strongly  acid  liquid.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
collect  this  gas  over  mercury  or  by  the  displacement  of  air  fh>m  dry  vessels. 
Its  avidity  for  water  is  so  great,  that  a  piece  of  ice  introduced  into  a  jar  of 
it,  is  instantly  liquefied. 

Sulphurous  add  is  not  inflammable,  and  a  lighted  candle  immersed  in  a 
jar  of  the  gas,  is  immediately  extinguished  for  the  want  of  free  oxygen.  A 
most  certain  way  of  extinguishing  a  chimney  on  fire  is  to  scatter  flowers  of 
sulphur  on  a  pan  of  coals  in  a  fireplace-opening  beneath.  The  sulphurous 
add  gas  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  sulphur,  ascends  the  flue,  expels 
the  atmospheric  air  present  in  it,  and  by  depriving  the  burning  soot  of  fi:ee 
fixjgen,  extinguishes  it 

Sulphurous  add  possesses  bleaching  properties,  and  is  extensively  employed 
in  bleaching  straw  and  wool.  The  articles  are  moistened  and  suspended  in 
closed  chambers  in  which  sulphur  is  burned  in  an  open  dish ;  (an  inverted 
kanel  is  often  made  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  a  bleaching  chamber.)  The 
■o^hurous  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  damp  goods,  and  discharges  their  color. 
The  bleaching  action  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact^  that  the  gas  unites  with 
the  coloring  matters  to  form  colorless  compounds.  It  does  not,  like  chlorine, 
decompose  and  destroy  the  coloring  matter,  smce  by  the  action  of  a  stronger 
diemical  agent^  the  colorless  compound  may  be  broken  up  and  the  original 


Qunnoxa.— Hoir  ia  it  ninalljr  prepared  ?  Give  the  chemical  reaction  involved  in  its 
preparation.  Wliat  are  its  properties  ?  What  are  its  relations  to  combustion  ?  How  is 
salphorons  add  emplojed  ia  bleaching  1    What  Is  the  natare  of  its  bleaching  action  f 
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color  restored.  This  may  be-  illustrated  by  holding  a  red  rose,  or  any  other 
red  flower,  over  a  bit  of  burning  sulphur.  The  color  is  speedily  discharged, 
but  may  be  again  restored  by  washing  vith  dUuto  sulphuric  acid.  Whit© 
flannel  which  has  been  bleached  by  sulphurous  acid,  when  washed  for  the 
first  time  with  an  alkaline  soap,  has  its  original  yellow  color  in  part  restored 
to  it. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  also  valuable  as  a  disinfectuig  agent. 

The  compounds  of  sulphurous  acid  with  the  bases  are  termed  sulphites. 
They  are  readily  formed  by  transmitting  a  stream  of  gas  through  water  in 
which  the  oxyd  or  the  carbonate  of  the  metal  is  dissolved  or  suspended,  tfa^ 
carbonates  being  decomposed  with  effervescence.  The  sulphite  of  soda-ifr 
known  in  commerce  as  arUidihrine ;  since  its  solntion  in  water  is  able  to 
neutralize  the  chlorine  which.may  remain  in  fabrics  after  bleaching,  and  thns^ 
prevents  its  destructive  action. 

388.  S  u  1  p  h  u  r  i  e  Acid)  S  Os. — This  acid  is  one  of  the  most  unpor- 
tant  of  all  chemical  reagents,  and  furnishes  the  means  by  which  most  other 
acids  are  prepared.  Immense  quantities  of  it  are  consumed  in  the  manu- 
•fiicture  of  carbonate  of  soda,  nitric  and  hydrochloric  adds,  chlorine,  alum,  sul- 
phate of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  stearine,  phosphorus  etc.,  and  in  dyeing,  and 
in  the  refining  of  the  precious  metals.  Its  annual  consamptk>n  in.  Great 
Britain  alone  is  upward  of  twenty  millions  of  pounds. 

389.  Preparation . — ^It  has  been  already  stated,  that  when  sulphur  is 
burned  in  nir,  or  oxygen,  the  product  is  sulphurous  add.  This  gas,  if  mad.e 
to  combine  with  half  as  much  oxygen  again  as  it  ahready  contains,  is  converted 
into  sulphuric  add;  thus  8094*0— SOs.  In  other  words,  sulphurous  acid 
must  be  oxydized  in  order  to  enable  us  to  form  sulphuric  acid.  Oxygen  and 
sulphurous  acid  can  not,  however,  be  made  to  unite  directly,  but  the  inter- 
vention of  some  third  substance  is  necessary.  In  the  presence  of  water,  the 
union  takes  place  slowly,  or  if  the  two  gases  be  mixed,  and  passed  over 
spongy  platmum,  the  union  is  effected  immediately. 

Neither  of  these  processes  can,  however,  be  used  with  advantage  in  tha 
arts ;  and  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  add  upon  a  large  scale  depends 
upon  the  fact,  that  when  sulphurous  acid  mixed  with  oxygen  is  brought. in 
contact  with  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen  (NOa),  or  any  of  the  other  higher  oxyds 
of  nitrogen,  combination  takes  place  with  great  rapidity;  the  presence  of  a. 
very  small  proportion  of  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen  being  moreover  sufficient^ to 
effect  the  combination  of  an  almost  indefinite  amount  of  sulphurous  add  and 
oxygen,  provided  that  water  is  also  present 

The  following  experiment  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  prmdple  uponr 
which  sulphuric  add  is  manu&ctured.  Bum  in  a  jar,  containmg  a  little  water 
at  the  bottom,  a  piece  of  suljdiur ;  as  a  consequence,  the  vessel  becomes  filled 
with  sulphurous  acid.    If  we  now  uitroduce  into  the  gas  a  shaving  znoist- 

QUE8TION8. — ^What  experiments  are  illustrative  ?  What  is  said  of  the  compoanda  of 
rndphurons  acid  vith  the  hases?  What  is  anticlilorine  ?  What  is  said  of  solphnrio 
acid  ?  What  of  its  theoretical  preparation  ?  Upon  what  fact  does  its  practical  preparation 
depend  f    Hov  may  it  hci  «zperiiaeBta)ly  iUnstrated  ? 
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ened  with  nitric  acid,  reddish-colored  fhmes  will  immediately  form  around  the 
wood,  and  gradually  fill  the  whole  vessel.     (See  Fig.  127.)      -p^Q^  x27. 
These  fumes  are  nitrous  acid,  and  are  produced  by  the  ac  , 
tion  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  which  decomposes  the  nitric  acid, 
and  by  depriving  it  of  1  equivalent  of  oxygen,  becomes  sul- 
phuric acid.     Thus : 

Snlphoroos  meld.  Nitric  acid.  Solpliorlo  add.  Nltrooa  add. 


Pig.  128. 


2SOs   +   NOs  —  2S08  4-   NO3. 
The  vapor  of  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  is  absorbed  by  the  I 
Water  in  the  jar,  and  by  repeating  the  experiment  several  | 
times,  a  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  may  be  prepared. 

On  a  large  scale,  the  operation  of  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid  is  essen- 
laalfy  the  same  in  principle,  and  may  be  described  as  follows:  immense 
chambers,  lined  with  lead,  are  constructed  ]  in  some  instances  300  feet  long, 

15  feet  high,  and  20 
broad.  (See  Pig.  128.) 
=  The  floor  of  these  cham- 
bers is  covered  to  tho 
depth  of  a  few  inches 
with  water,  and  at  one 
extremity  there  is  ad- 
mitted by  a  suitable  flue,  B,  sulphurous  acid  (from  a  furnace  of  burning  sul- 
phur), with  atmospheric  air ;  by  another  pipe,  A,  steam ;  and  by  a  third,  C, 
vapors  of  nitric  acid  (obtained  by  heating  nitrate  of  soda  with  strong  sul- 
phuric acid).  When  these  several  substances  meet  within  the  chambers  a 
most  interesting  and  curious  series  of  reactions  take  place ; — ^the  sulphurous 
acid  withdraws  oxj'^gen  from  the  nitric  acid  vapor,  NO*,  and  converts  it  into 
deutoxyd  of  nitrogen,  NO2,  itself  changing  into  sulphuric  acid,  SOa.  This 
last  product  then  uniting  with  the  steam,  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  water.  Tho  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen  does  not 
remain  unaltered,  but  in  contact  with  the  air  admitted  into  the  chambers, 
absorbs  two  equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  poroxyd  of 
nitrogen,  NO4,  fonning  red  fumes  (§  347).  These  in  turn,  by  contact  with 
ttie  sulphurous  acid,  give  up  their  newly-acquired  oxygen  to  form  sulphuric 
acid,  and  are  reconverted  again  thereby  into  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen.  And 
this  process  is  repeated  over  and  over  again,  a  small  quantity  of  deutoxyd  of 
nitrogen  acting  as  the  intermediate  agent  for  withdrawing  oxygen  from  the 
air,  first  to  itself  and  afterward  giving  it  up  to  oxydate  the  sulphurous  acid. 
The  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen,  together  with  the  remaining  nitrogen  of  the  air, 
is  finally  allowed  to  escape  at  the  fUrther  extremity  of  the  chambers,  and  a 
fi^h  portion  of  nitric  acid  vapor  is  admitted  to  supply  its  place,  and  com- 
mence the  reactions  anew.  The  steam  admitted  into  the  chambers  does  not 
take  any  active  part,  but  its  presence  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  opera- 


QuEBTioKS. — How  la  the  practical  manufiicture  conducted  ?    What  reactions  take  plac« 
in  the  leaden  chambers  ? 
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tion.*  The  chambers  in  which  the  acid  is  manu&ctured  are  nsaaUy  divided 
into  partitions,  in  order  that  the  gases  may  mix  together  slowly  and  com- 
pletely, before  reaching  an  exit  tube  placed  at  the  further  extremity. 

The  sulphuric  acid  which  collects  in  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  cham- 
bers, is  drawn  off  when  it  reaches  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1'5 ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, in  this  state  too  dilute  for  sale,  and  is  accordingly  evaporated  by  heatin 
shallow  lead  pans,  until  it  becomes  strong  enough  to  corrode  the  lead,  when 
it  is  transferred  into  glass  or  platinum  retorts,  f  and  further  heated  ut^  it 
attains  a  specific  gravity  of  1'84:.  In  this  condition  it  constitutes  the  c^hei- 
centrated  oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce,  and  is  transported  in  carboys,  or  largo 
glass  bottles  packed  in  boxea  As  thus  produced,  it  is  a  definite  hydra^i, 
composed  of  1  equivalent  of  acid,  and  1  of  water  (SOs,  HO).  This  proportioa 
of  water,  amounting  to  three  ounces  ui  every  pound  of  acid,  is  held  so  &n^ 
that  it  can  not  be  driven  off  by  heat     (See  §  322.) 

390.  Wordhausen  Sulphuric  Acid.^In  early  times  sulpfaovie 
acid  was  obtained  by  distillmg  dry  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol)  in  earthen 
retorts,  at  a  high  temperature.  As  thus  prepared,  it  is  a  dark-brown,  thick, 
oily  liquid,  and  was  originally  called,  firom  its  derivation,  "  oil  of  vitriol"  It 
is  the  most  concentrated  form  in  which  sulphuric  acid  can  exist  in  a  fluid 
condition,  and  contains  less  water  than  the  ordinary  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  fumes,  and  when  dropped  into  water, 
hisses  like  a  red  hot  iron.  As  acid  in  this  state  of  concentration  is  required 
for  certain  processes  in  the  arts,  it  is  still  -prepared  in  the  old  way,  especially 
at  the  town  of  Nordhausen,  in  Saxony,  Grermany; — Whence  its  commercial 
name. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  known  to  combine  with  water  in  four  proportions,  forming 
four  definite  hydrates.    Their  composition  may  be  illustrated  as  follows : — 

Nordhausen  add,  sp.  gr. ...... .  1-0 2(S03)HO 

OUofvitriol,  "    1-84 S03,HO 

Sulphuric  acid  of     "    1-T8 S08,H0-i-H0 

»»  "  "    l.«3 S03,HO+2HO(S274.) 

*  The  description  of  the  chemical  changes  inrolved  in  the  manufacture  of  Bulphnricadd 
in  the  leaden  chambers,  as  thns  given,  is  but  an  outline,  embracing  merely  the  fanda- 
mental  principles.  For  the  minnte  details,  not  suited  for  an  elementary  work,  the  sta- 
dent  is  referred  to  any  of  the  modem  encyclopedias  of  practical  science. 

t  It  was  originally  the  custom  to  concentrate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  boiling  it  in  glass 
vessels,  but  the  loss  from  breakage  is  so  great,  that  in  many  manufacturing  establish- 
ments platinum  stills  have  been  adopted,  this  metal  resisting  the  action  of  the  strongest 
acid  at  high  temperatures.  These  stills  are  constructed  in  Paris  of  thin  sheets  of  platinmy 
»  soldered  with  gold.  They  are  oval  in  form ;  and  as  a  protection  against  the  direct  action 
of  heat,  they  are  inclosed  in  iron  jackets.  Their  capacity  varies  from  500  to  2,000  pounds, 
and  their  cost  from  $8,000  to  $13,000  apiece;  and  although  one  of  these  vessels  only  en- 
dures for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years,  their  use  has  proved  more  economical  than' 
glass. 

QvxsnoNB.— What  is  the  density  of  the  acid  thus  formed?  To  what  processes  Is  it 
subjected  ?  What  is  the  composition  of  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  ?  What  is  Nordhausen 
sulphuric  acid?  What  are  its  properties?  How  many  hydrates  of  sulphuric  add  are 
known? 
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39t.  inhydrons  Snipharic  Acid.— When  NordhauiBeQ  acid  i» 
oarefolly  distilled  in  a  retort  famished  with  a  receiver  kept  cool  by  a  freezing 
mixture,  white  fumes  pass  over,  which  may  be  condensed  into  a  white,  silky-. 
looking,  fibrous  mafis — anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  This  substance  possesses. 
no  acid  properties,  and  may  be  handled  without  danger.  When  thrown 
into  water,  it  hisses,  and  forms  liquid  sulphuric  add.  It  also  liquefies  on 
.«l^iosure  to  air,  by  the  absorption  of  moisture. 

392.  Properties . — The  oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce  is  a  dense,  oily-look- 
ing li^d,  without  odor,  and  of  a  brownish  color.  It  is  the  strongest  of  all 
add^  It  fi^eezes  at  a  temperature  of  — 29<'  F.,  and  boils  at  620^  F.  Its  affin- 
itgr  fi>r  moisture  is  most  intense,  and  it  abstracts  it  from  every  substance  with 
wUdi  it  is  brought  in  contact  If  a  quantity  of  ^ong  sulphuric  acid  be  ex- 
posed aa  a  shallow  dish  to  the  air,  it  firequently  absorbs  sufficient  aqueous, 
vapor  fi^m  the  atmosphere  to  double  its  weight.  A  pieoe  of  wood  introduced 
into  Bolphuric  acid  becomes  black  and  reduced  to  coal,  the  same  &s  if  it  had 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire.  The  explanation  of  this  is  as  follows :  the 
wood  is  a  compound  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  lind  carbon ;  the  sulphuric  acid 
abstracts  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  combine  to  form  water,  while  the 
carbon  remains  behind.  Gases  contaming  aqueous  vapor  are  deprived  of  it 
by  causing  them  to  bubble  through  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

When  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  water,  great  beat  is 
evolved,  and  the  mixture,  when  cold,  occupies  less  bulk  than  the  two  liquids 
did  separately.     This  fact  may  be  strikingly  illustrated  yiq  129 

by  mixing  4  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  1  of  water.  Water 
in  a  test  tube  immersed  in  such  a  solution,  may  be  caused 
to  boiL     (See  Fig.  129.) 

Sulphuric  add  does  not  evaporate  at  the  ordinary  tem« 
perature  of  the  air ;  but  if  a  drop  of  dilute  add  fall  upon 
a  doth,  the  water  gradually  evaporates  until  the  add 
which  is  left  behind  acquires  a  considerable  degree  of  i 
strength,  and  then  diars  or  destroys  the  cohesion  of  the 
fibers;  hence  the  destructive  action  of  sulphuric  add 
upon  &brics  even  when  very  much  diluted — ^Milles. 

Ordinary  sulphuric  add  is  never  pure,  but  always  contains  lead  derived 
from  the  leaden  chambers ;  when  mixed  with  water,  this  lead  is  precipitated, 
and  causes  the  solution  to  appear  milky. 

.  Sulpburio  wid  attacks  all  the  metals  except  gold,  platinum,  hidium,  and 
tedium. 

393.  Hyposalphurous   Aeid,   S^O^. — By  digestmg  sulphur  with 


QuKsnoxa. — What  is  anhydrous  snlphuric  acid  ?  What  are  its  properties?  What  are 
the  properties  of  "  oil  of  vitriol  T*  What  is  said  of  its  attraction  for  moisture  ?  What 
an  illastntions  of  this  ?  When  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  water,  what 
fiAows?  What  is  said  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  fibers?  What  of  its  purity  ? 
What  of  its  action  on  metals?  What  is  said  of  hyposulphurous  acid  and  its  com- 
pounds? 
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a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  a  portion  of  the  snlphizr  is  dissolved,  and  .a  s^t 
oontainmg  hyposulphurous  acid  is  formed — ^the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The- 
acid  itself  can  not  be  isolated.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  at  present  largely 
employed  in  photographic  operations,  owing  to  its  property  of  dissolvmg  cer^. 
tain  salts  of  silver  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  The  surface  of  the  phptor 
graph  is  freed  from  them  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  it ;  after  which,  if  well 
washed  with  water,  it  is  no  longer  liable  to  alteration  by  exposure  to  Ught.  .> 

394.  Sulphur  and  Hydrogen. 

Hydrosulphnric  Acid,  HS.  —  Sulphuretted  Hydrogm^ 
Sulphydric  Acid. — This  gas  is  formed  naturally  during 
the  putrefaction  of  njany  organic  substances,  and  is  also  4 
constituent  of  many  mineral  springs.  It  is  easily  prepared- 
by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  protosulphide 
ofiron,  FS.« 

Fig.  130.  ^^^  ^^^  purpose  an  evolution  flask    (Fig.   130)  is  best 

adapted;  but  a  common,  open-mouthed  bottle,  fitted  with  a 

perforated  cork  and  bent  tube,  will  -Pt     i«n 

answer.     (See  Fig.  131.)     Introduce 

into  the  flask  protosulphide  of  iron  in 

small  quantities,  with  water  sufficient 

to  cover  it;  then  add  sulphuric  acid 

until  a  copious  disengagement  of  gas  I 

takes  place.   By  introducing  the  evolu-  | 

tion  tube  into  cold  water,  a  solution  of 

the  gas  will  be  obtained,  in  which  state  its  properties  may  be  &Xr 
perimentally  illustrated  to  the  best  advantage.  The  operation  of  preparing  the. 
gas  should  be  conducted  in  a  well-ventilated  apartment,  or  in  the  open  air. 

The  chemical  reaction  involved  in  this  operation  is  as  follows :  water  is  de- 
composed; its  oxygen  uniting  with  the  iron  to  form  oxyd  of  iron,  which, 
dissolves  in  the  acid  to  form  sulphate  of  iron,  while  the  hydrogen  escap^  and 
takes  with  it  tlie  sulphur  contained  in  the  sulphide  of  iron.    Thus: —  ^ , 

SolpUde  of  Iron.        Sulphuric  add  (dilute).       Snlphato  of  Iron.        Hrdromlpli.  acid. 

FeS      +      SOj,  HO      —      FeO,  SOs      +     Ha  "  ■^' 

395.  Properties  • — Hydrosulphnric  .acid  is  a  transparent,  colorless  gas^ 
of  a  disgusting  odor,  like  that  of  rotten  eggs.  It  is  about  one  fifth  heavier 
than  common  air,  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  with  a'  smell  of  sulphur.  ..  It 
is  highly  poisonous  when  respired  in  a  concentrated  form,  and  even  when 


'   *  Protosulphtiret  of  iron  is  prepared  by  hefttlng  2  parts  of  iraa.  fiUngii  irit^i  1\  parte  of 
«ulphar,  to  a  red  heat,  in  a  covered  earthen  «*aeible. 

QxTESTiONB.-- What  of  hydrosulphnric  add  f  How  is  it  prepared  f  What  chemieal  re^ 
actions  are  involved  in  its  preparation?  What  is  said  of  its  properties f  What  of  its 
poisonons  effects?  : 
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present  in  the  air  in  very  minute  proportions,  it  is  rapidly  &tal  to  the  lowef 
orders  of  animals.  A  mngle  gallon  of  it,  mixed  with  1,200  of  air,  will  render 
it  poisonous  to  birds,  and  1  in  100  will  kill  a  dog.  When  inhaled  it  acts  di- 
lectly  upon  the  blood,  thickening  it,  and  turning  U;  black.  It  is  this  gas  which 
makes  an  open  or  foul  sewer  so  destructive  of  health  to  any  ^strict  in  which 
it  may  be  situated.  When  present  in  the  air  of  a  room,  it  may  be  instantan- 
eoQsIy  destroyed  by  the  action  of  a  small  quantity  of  free  chlorine.  A  cloth 
moistened  with  alcohol,  and  held  before  the  mouth,  is  a  good  protection  also 
Hgsi^ist  its  mhalation. 

^..By  pressure,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  reduced  to  a  colorless  liquid,  which 
freezes  at  — 122**  F.  into  a  crystalline,  semi-transparent  mass.  Cold  water 
dissolves  between  two  and  three  times  its  bulk  of  this  gas^  producing  a  feebly 
acid  liquid,  which  possesses  the  characteristic  smell  and  taste  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  with  all  its  propertiea  Whei;  exposed  to  the  air,  this  solution  be? 
comes  milky ;  the  hydrogen  being  slowly  oxydized  to  form  water,  while  the 
sulphur  separates.  The  solution^^  therefore,  should  be  kept  in  well-stopped 
bottles,  quite  Aill. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  formed  naturally  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
Its  chemical  proportions  being  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen  (1)  to  1  of  sulphur 
(16),  it  foUows  that  100  parts  of  the  gas  contain  only  about  6  parts  of  hy- 
drogen ;  so  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  hydrogen  causes  a  large  amount 
of  sulphur  to  assume  with  it  an  aeriform  condition,  and  exhibit  the  foetid  odor 
and  poisonous  properties  of  the  gas  in  question.  In  volcanic  countries  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  often  evolved  from  fissures  in  the  rocks,  mixed  with 
steam  and  other  gases ;  in  sewers  and  cesspools  it  is  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities by  the  decay  of  organic  matter,  and  in  marshes,  where  vegetable  mat- 
ter alone  is  undergoing  decay,  in  the  presence  of  water  containing  sulphate 
of  lime  (gypsum),  its  presence  may  be  often  detected.  The  waters  of  mineral 
springs,  as  those  of  Avon  and  Sharon,  N".  Y.,  and  the  sulphur  springs  of 
Virginia,  often  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  though  rarely  in  a  proportion 
exceeding  1^  per  cent  of  their  volume ;  and  the '  gas  in  solution  in  this  small 
quantity,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  acts  as  a  valuable  medicinal  remedy 
for  various  diseases. 

Hydrosulphuric  acid,  though  a  feeble  acid,  combines  readily  with  bases  to 
form  sulphides,  or  sulphurets.  Thus,  if  we  place  a  drop  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water  upon  a  bright  silver  or  copper  coin,  or  upon  a  piece  of  lead, 
a  black  spot  will  be  quickly  produced,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  black 
ObBbpormd  of  the  metal  and  sulphur  (a  sulphide).  The  black  sulphide  of  lead 
formed  when  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  salts  of  lead, 
Is  particularly  noticeable,  and  may  be  exhibited  by  exposing  a  piece  of  paper 
moistened  with  acetate  of  lead  to  air  impregnated  with  this  gas.  This  test  is 
BO  delicate^  that  1  part  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  20,000  of  air  is  said  to 
. • 

.  QuxsTXOKS.— What  is  said  of  the  solability  of  this  gas  f  What  of  its  natural  formatloa 
and  proportional  composiiioa  ?  What  is  said  •f  its  presence  in  mineral  springs  ?  What 
of  its  eombinationB  wHh  the  metals  ? 
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be  emfficient  to  occasion  a  l>lacke&ing  of  the  paper.  For  the  same  resfson, 
Burfeoos  covered  with  lead  paints,  in  the  vicinity  of  sewers,  cesspools,  or  the  . 
bilge-water  of  vessels,  etc.,  soon  become  discolored.  Sulphur  unites  with  sine 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  lead,  but  the  resulting  compound,  sulphide  of 
Kinc,  is  white,  and  not  dark  colored  like  the  sulphide  of  Ited  Hence  fxab 
paints,  for  many  locations,  are  more  suitable  than  lead  paints. 

When  bydiosulphuric  acid,  either  in  the  form  of  gas  or  solution,  is  tuSi&6A. 
to  A  solution  containing  copper,  silver,  gold,  lead,  tin,  antimony,  or  ars^nt^ 
these  metals  are  precipitated  as  insoluble  sulphides,  and  may  be  collected  and 
separated  from  the  solution  by  filtration.  If  iron,  zinc,  mangmese,  cobalt, 
and  nickel  are  contained  in  the  same  solution,  they  are  not  precipitated  until 
a  stronger  reagent  is  added.  Hence  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  U9ed  to 
separate  one  class  of  metals  from  another;  and  m  &ct  is  emi^oyed  extensivelj 
for  this  purpose  in  chemical  analysis. 

SECTION    X. 

8ELENITT1I    AND    TELLUBIUK. 

396.  Selenium)  8e . — ^This  element  was  discovered  by  Berselius  in 
1817,  and  was  named  by  him  Selenium,  from  SeA^*'^,  the  moon.  It  is  one  of 
the  least  abundant  of  the  elements,  and  always  occurs  in  combination,  gen- 
erally in  ores  of  iron,  copper,  and  silver,  forming,  selenides  of  these  metal& 
The  principal  localities  in  which  it  exists  are  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the 
Hartz  mountains  of  Grcrmany.  It  is  a  dark-brown,  brittle  solid,  opaque,  and 
possessing  a  metallic  luster  somewhat  like  lead.  It  closely  resembles  su]pliur 
in  its  properties,  and  forms  acid  compounds  with  oxygen  (selenious  and  se- 
lenic  acids)  analogous  to  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids.  When  heated 
strongly  it  gives  out  a  powerful  odor,  like  putrid  horse-radish,  by  means  of 
which  the  smallest  trace  of  this  element  may  be  detected  in  minerals,  when 
heated  before  the  blow-pipe. 

397.  Tellurium)  Te^isa  rare  substance,  found  chiefly  in  the  mipsB 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania;  sometimes  native  and  nearly  pure,  but  ge% 
erally  combined  with  various  metals,  such  as  gold,  silver,  bismuth  and  cop* 
per.  It  is  a  silver-white,  brittle  solid,  possessing  a  strong  metallic  lust^i^ 
and  by  some  authorities  is  classed  among  the  metala  It  is,  however,  dos^ 
allied  to  sulphur  and  selenium  in  all  its  properties  and  combinations. 

Selenium  and  tellurium  both  unite  with  hydrogen  to  form  gaseous  com- 
pounds, of  singularly  offenrave  and  noxious  properties.  A  single  bubble.  oi( 
seleniuretted  hydrogen  allowed  to  escape  into  a  room,  produces  cm  those.whi^ 

QunrxoHB.— Why  do  ■arfaeea  painted  idth  lead  blacken  on  expoaare  to  tbia  gaal 
Wby  are  sine  paints,  for  many  situations,  prefeml>le  to  lead  ?  Explain  the  manner  in 
irhich  hydrosnlphurie  add  is  used  in  chemical  analysis.  IVThat  is  said  respecting  tele* 
ninm  f  What  are  its  characteristic  properties  ?  What  is  tellurium  f  What  are  its  prop- 
•rtiesf  What,  is  said  of  the  compounds  of  selenium  and  telinilnm  with  hydrogen  f 
What  effect  has  tellurium  upon  the  animal  system  f 
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breatliiO  it,  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  a  severe  cold  and  irritatioxi  of  tba 
tliroat)  which  continue  for  several  days.  But  the  most  singular  &ct  connected 
wilih  tellurium  is,  ^'  that  when  certain  odorless  preparations  of  this  element 
ape  taken  internally,  they  form  compounds  within  the  animal  organization 
iffbkih  impart  to  the  breath  and  the  perspiration  so  fcetid  an  odor  as  to  render 
the  person  taking  it  a  kind  of  horror  to  every  one  he  approaches ;  and  this 
1^^  .sometimes  for  weeks,  though  the  dose  of  tellurium  administered  may  not 
W»e^  »  quarter  of  a  graiQ."^-JoHN80K. 

bnc  •  . 

.1!.         "  SECTIOK    XI. 

PHOSPHOKUS. 

;..;  Hgtmvakttt^  32.    Stftnbol^  P.    JDengOtf,  1*863. 

398.  Hlstory.~The  credit  of  the  discovery  of  phosphorus 
is  ascribed  to  Brandt,  an  alcbemiat  of  Hamburg,  who 
first  recognized  it  while  searching  for  the  philosopher's- 
stone  in  human  urine,  in  the  year  1669.  Its  method  of 
preparation  was,  however,  for  a  long  time  kept  secret. 

399.  Natural  History  and  Distribution • — Phosphorus  is 
never  found  in  nature  in  a  free  state,  but  exists  in  small  quantities,  widely  dif« 
liised,  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  principally  in  combination  witli  lime.  It  is  a 
constituent  of  most  of  the  primitive  and  volcanic  rocks,  and  by  the  decay  of 
liiese  it  passes  into  the  soil ;  from  the  soil  it  is  extracted  by  plants,  which 
fkxmmulate  it,  particularly  in  their  seeds  (wheat,  corn,  oats,  etc.).  Han 
and  animals  deriving  their  support  directly  or  indirectly  from  plants,  in  turn 
collect  it  in  their  systems— ^in  such  quantities  that  animal  products  furnish 
almost  the  only  source  from  which  phosphorus  is  artificially  prepared.  United 
with  oxygen  and  with  lime,  it  forms  the  principal  mmersd  constituent  of  the 
bones.  Thus  the  body  of  an  adult  man  contams^  from  9  to  12  pounds  of 
lx>nes,  which  contam  from  5  to  7  pounds  of  phosphate  of  lime  phosphoric 
fieM  and  limeX  or  from  1  to  2  pounds  of  pure  phosphorua*    "  Phosphorus 

''^  No  seed  raitable  to  become  food  for  man  and  animals  can  be  formed  in  any  plant  with-. 
«nt  the  presence  and  cooperation  of  the  phosphates,  and  a  field  in  which  phosphate  of 
Bme,  or  the  alkaline  phosphates  form  no  part  of  the  soil,  is  totally  incapable  of  producing 
g;raln,  peas,  or  beans. 

f ,  ApiiOBls  which  are  fed.  on  food  which  contains  no  phosphate  of  lime,  gradnslly  lose  their 
nervous  irritability,  and  sink  into  a  state  of  inanition  and  torpor,  which  is  speedily  followed 
by  death.  A  deficiency  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  food  of  young  children,  is  also  liable  to 
ffoAnte  a  disease  known  as  the  riekcts.  As  animals  derive  the  phosphate  of  lime  neces- 
sary  for  their  support  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  plants,  and  as  these  in  turn  ex- 
tract it  from  the  soil,  it  is  evident  that  the  fertility  of  a  soil  can  only  be  sustained  by  re- 
Bloiing  to  it  the  constituents  thus  abstracted  from  it  Hence  the  value  of  bones  and 
•tdmal  products  which  contain  phosphate  of  lime  (as  guano)  as  manures  for  wh«i»t  and 
s  of  like  character. 


.(^rapKlONSf— Whatis  the  history  of  phosphorus?    What  is  said  of  its  distribution  ia 
nature?    In  what  eoiuUtioB  does  it  exist  most  abundantly}  , 
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also  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  esierciso  of  the  higlier  ifiinetions  of  the 
auimal,  since  it  exists  as  a  never^failing  ingredient  in  the  snbstance  of  which' 
the  brain  and  nerves  are  composed." 

400.  Preparatio  n. — Phosphorus  was  formeriy  extracted  from  urine, 
but  at  thB  present  time  it  is  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  bones,  from 
which  immense  quantities  are  prepared  for  the  manu&cture  of  matches  and 
other  usesL  '? 

The  details  of  the  process  of  preparation  are  briefly  as  follows :— ^e  bones 
are  first  burned  to  whiteness  and  then  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  which  pom*'' 
der,  being  a  phosphate  of  lime,  insoluble  in  vtater,  is  technically  known  in: 
chemistry  and  the  arts  as  "bone>ash."  So  much  sulphuric  acid  and  waifop^ 
is  then  added  to  a  suitable  quantity  of  bone-ash  as  will,  in  the  course  of  *' 
few  days,  partially  deotxnpoee  it^two  thirds -of  the  lime  uniting  with  the  * 
sulphuric  acid  to  form  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime,  while  the  nsmaining-ene- 
third  continues  in  combination  with  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  to  form 
ik  now  compound,  which  is  readily  soluble  In  water.  This  new  compound  is 
called  8fiiperphc9p?imte  of  Ume^  and  of  late  years  has  been  extensively  intro- 
duced into  agriculture,  as  a  ready  means  of  supplying  exhausted  soils  with 
the  phosphorus  needed  for  the  production  of  cropa  The  chemical  reaction 
which  takes  place  may  be  expressed  in  symbols  as  follows : — 

Bom-Mh.  Sttlph.  acid.  Sopcrphoiph.  lime.  Snlph.  lime. 

3CaO,P05  +  2(S08,HO)  —  2HO,CaO,POj  +  2(080,80,) 

The  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  and  the  superphosphate  of  lime  dissolved  in 
the  acid  solution,  are  then  separated  from  each  other  by  filtration,  and  the 
latter,  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  is  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  heated  in  an  iron, 
or  earthen  retort  Under  these  circumstances  the  cliarcoal  decomposes  the 
superphosphate  of  lime; — ^phosphorus  rises  as  a  vapor,  and  passing  into  cold 
water,  is  collected  and  condensed  into  a  solid.  The  crude  phosphorus  thus 
obtained  is  purified  by  melting  under  water,  and  is  then  cast  into  sticks^  in 
which  form  it  is  sold. 

401.  Properties . — ^Phosphorus exists  in  two  conditions,  viz. :  in  an^ 
ordinary  state,  and  in  an  allotropic  state.    In  its  ordinary  state  it  is  a  soft,  semi- 
transparent,  almost  colorless,  waxy-looking  solid.    It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  readily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  in  various  oil& 

At  all  temperatures  above  32°  F.,  phosphorus,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
slowly  combines  with  oxygen,  and  emits  a  feeble  light,  readily  perceptible  m 
the  dark  (hence  its  name,  from  <l>ug,  light j  and  ijtepeiVj  to  hear).  Exposed  to  a" 
temperature  of  about  QO^  F.  it  bursts  into  a  flame.  This  extreme  combusti- 
bility of  phosphorus  renders  it  necessary  to  keep  it  continually  under  water, 
ftom  which  it  should  be  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  be  held  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  or  upon  the  point  of  a  knife.     Wben- 

QvBBTiONS.— How  is  phoflphoriis  obtained r  What !■  tuperphoaptaate  of  lime?  What 
is  the  ehemleal  reacttenlnrolTed  in  its  manufiMtnre  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  oMinafy 
phosphoros  t   What  is  said  of  its  solaUUty  ?   What  of  its  InflaaunaMlity  f       - 
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ev^y-^dso^'it  is  desirable  to  cut  it  into  IHigments,  the  operation  shonld  be  per- 
fivmed  under  water.  The  bums  occasioned  by  melted  phosphorus  are 
eztremelj  severe,  from  the  difficulty  of  extinguishing^  the  flame. 

PiKNsphorus  is  also  easily  ignited  by  friction,  and  for  this  reason  is  em- 
pjbfQFed  m  the  manufacture  of  matchea  It  bums  in  the  air  with  a  brilliant 
^uoej-aad  ia  pore  oxygen  gas  with  a  light  so  dazzling  that  the  eye  can  hardly 
sustain  it    (§282.) 

.i-^Ajfcra  temperature  of  111^  F.,  air  being  excluded,  phosphorus  melts;  and 
wtai  fmed  under  water,  it  can  be  molded  as  readily  as  wax.  At  550o  F., 
ilt)Cli9Be  Tessels,  it  boils,  giving  oif  a  colorless  gas.  A  solution  of  phosphoras 
H»  aiaphl^ba,  by  cooling  and  evaporation,  yields  crystals  of  phosphorus.  Very 
iMdjfsystalB  of  phos^^rus  may  be  also  obtained  by  exposing  phosphorus  t6 
spaiightia  a  ixA)e  either  exhausfted  of  air,  or  filled  with  a  gas  which  can  not 
Odgndiseit. 
•  The  followh^  experimentd  illustrate  some  of  the  diaracteristics  of  this 


Fiace  in  a  glass  flask  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ether  and  a  piece  of 
]^oapliorus  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  Cork  the  flask  and  allow  it  to  stand  som^ 
days^  frequently  agitating  it  In  this  way  an  ethereal  solution  bf  phosphorus 
will  be  obtained,  which,  when  robbed  upon  the  hsmds,  renders  them  luminoui^ 
in  the  dark.  The  explaziation  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  the  etlier  evapo-^ 
lates,  and  leaves  the  phosphoms  which  it  held  in  solution  upon  the  hands  in 
aatate  of  minute  subdivision.  In  this  condition  it  combines  with  the  oxygen' 
of  the  air,  or  undergoes  a  slow  combustion,  di&using  a  white  smoke  and  a' 
pale  greenish  light  Heat  is  at  the  same  time  evolved,  but  not  sufficient  to 
occasion  ignition.  By  rubbing  the  hands,  the  light  is  rendered  more  vivid," 
as  a  fresh  surface  of  phosphorus  is  thus  continually  presented  to  the  pxygen 
of  the  air. 

If  we  moisten  a  lump  of  white  sugar  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  phoa-i 
phorus,  and  throw  it  into  hot  water,  the  heat  of  the  water  will  volatilize  both' 
the  ether  and  the  phosphorus ;  and  the  vapors,  in  rising  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  will  inflame  spon- 
taneously. 

-  If  we  pour  an  ethereal  solutabn  of  phosphorus  upon  fine  blotting-paper,  the' 
latter  will  ignite  spontaneously  after  the  ether  has  evaporated. 

If  we  place  a  piece  of  phosphorus  of  the  size  of  a  pea  upon  blotting-paper, 
and  sprinkle  over  it  some  soot  or  finely-pulverized  charcoal,  the  phosphoras, ' 
after  a  little  time,  melts,  and  at  length  spontaneously  inflames.  The  finely- 
pulverized  charcoal  causes  this  combustion,  owing  to  its  porosity,  which  en- 
ables it  to  readily  absorb  oi^gen  from  the  air.  This  oxygen  is  in  turn  im- 
parted to  the  phosphorus,  and  by  uniting  with  it,  occasions  heat,  which, 
prevented  by  the  non-conducting  properties  of  the  charcoal  fi^m  escaping, 
accumulates,  and  occasions  combustion. 

Qnwnoira — ^What  property  renders  phosphorus  sTsilsble  for  the  mano&cture  of 
matches?    What  experfipeatsiUMfltnte  thecharacteristicBof phoflphocua?    .  .  .i 
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.  Phoephorus  when  taken  internally  is  a  most  yident  i>oison,  and  is  6aa&ibii 
.ation  with  other  substances,  is  frequently  used  for  the  destruction  of  rats  and 
vermin.  The  so-called  rat-exterminating  poison  is  composed  of  1  diant  of 
.phosphorus,  8  ounces  of  hot  water,  and  8  ounces  of  flour. 

402.  Allotropic  or  Amorphous  Phosphorni ,r—lt  haa  kng 
been  noticed,  when  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  £>r  a  ooDfli^ 
erable  length  of  time,  that  its  exterior  becomes  coated  with  a  red  powder,  and 
that  the  same  product  is  formed  when  phosphorus  is  burned  with  a  tittuibdd 
supply  of  air.  This  red  powder  was  always  siq>po6ed  to  be  an  oxyd  of  pboi* 
phorus»  but  within  a  recent  period,  Fro£  Schrotter  of  Yienna  has  sucoesdMl 
la  demonstrating  that  the  substance  In  question  is  merely  an  aUotfopici 
of  ordinary  phosphorus.  He  has  shown  that  if  ordhiary  phosphorua  1 
mitted  to  the  action  of  a  prolonged  heat,  within  certain  timits,  and  nndsr 
droumstanoes  involying  an  entire  exclusion  of  oxygen,  it  becomes  oonTeited 
into  a  brick-red  substance;-^" not  soluble  in  any  of  the  ordinaiy  solrents  of 
phosphorus — not  igniting  by  ordmary  friction — ^not  luminous  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures— not  poisonous ;  distinguished,  in  &ct,  for  negatiye  properties,  as 
common  phosphorus  is  for  active  ones ;  and  yet  this  wonderful  change  is  only' 
molecular;  that  is,  the  pho^horus  is  not  converted  into  a  compound :  it  has 
combined  with  nothing,  it  has  lost  nothing,  but  its  particles  have  probably 
arranged  themselves  with  respect  to  each  other,  in  a  manner  dififerent  from 
that  of  the  particles  of  common  phos^^ortts."  Common  phosphorus  we  aio 
obliged  to  keep  in  water,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  spontaneous 
combustion ;  allotropic  phosphorus,  however,  may  be  kept  unchanged  ini  at-- 
mospheric  air,  and  may  be  handled  or  even  carried  in  the  pocket  with  im- 
punity. Exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  480^  F.,  it  melts,  and  returns  to 
the  condition  of  ordinary  phosphorus ;  and  at  a  temperature  of  500^  it  bursts 
into  flame  with  a  sort  of  explosion.  The  identity  of  the  two  substances  ia 
i)roved  by  their  ready  conversion  into  each  other^  and  by  the  &ct  that  the 
compounds  which  they  form  with  other  bodies  are  the  same. 

403.  Matches  i— ^me  notice  of  the  history  and  manu&cture  of  matches 
is  appropriate  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  phosphorus. 

The  comparatively  low  temperature  at  which  sulphur  ignites,  eariy  sug- 
gested its  application  to  the  end  of  a  strip  of  dry  ^ood,  as  ia  means  of  prooniw 
ing  flame.  The  old  sulphur  match  was  chiefly  used  in  connection  with  a  fllivt 
and  steel,  and  a  box  for  hiding  tindw.  The  tinder,  formed  by  the  paitial 
combustion  of  a  linen  or  cotton  rag,  was  first  ignited  by  means  of  a  spiwl: 
resulting  tcom  a  colMon  of  a  flint  and  sted,  and  this  in  turn  communicated 
tiie  fire  to  the  match.  Fifly  years  ago,  a  *' tinder-box"  was  as  mudi  an  indla- 
pensable  article  of  household  economy  as  a  paper  of  matches  is  at  the  present 
day. 

Soon  afl;er  the  discovery  of  phosphorus,  attempts  were  made  to  use  it  as  a 

QuxsnoNa. — ^What  is  said  of  the  polsonotw  propeia|es  of  phosphonis?  What  is  rat- 
poiscm  ?  What  is  said  of  allotropic  phosphorus  ?  In  what  respects  does  alloiropio  diiEer 
Arom  ordinary  phosphorus  ?  How  can  we  prove  that  allotropic  and  common  phosphoma 
arethoaamo!    Whatissaldof  the  history  and  origin  of  matoheaf 
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iiietiK)d  of  procuring  fire,  but  its  oostUnefls  prevented  its  general  lutroductioa 
and  use  for  this  purpose,  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  One  of  the 
first  methods  of  applying  it  was  to  put  a  piece  of  phosphorus  in  a  phial,  and 
then  to  stir  it  with  a  hot  iron  wire ;  the  phosphorus  was  partially  burnt  in  the 
ooafined  portion  of  air,  and  the  interior  of  the  bottle  became  covered  with  an 
oxyd  of  phosphorus;  on  removing  the  wire,  the  phial  was  corked  tightly  for 
use.  When  a  light  was  wanted,  a  common  sulphur  match  was  dipped  into 
4he  bottle,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  phosphorus  adhering  to  the  tip,  flame 
Iras  produced  by  the  energetic  cheoncal  action  of  the  sulphur  and  the  phos- 
^phonis.  Various  other  inventions  were  employed  for  procuring  fire; — such 
a»:&e  sudden  condensing  of  air  in  a  syringe  furnished  with  a  piston  and  ao 
-arrasgeraent  for  holding  tinder— apparatus  for  igniting  tmder  by  an  electric 
spark— i-Dobereiner's  Lamp  (§  297),  etc^  etc.  In  fact,  during  the  whole  of  the 
last  century,  and  even  later,  the  invention  of  a  safe,  convenient,  and  reliable 
agent  for  kindling  a  fire  or  light,  was  regarded  aa  one  of  the  great  wants  of 
tiie  age. 

.  The  next  important  step  taken  in  perfecting  the  match,  was  the  ompby- 
ment  of  dilorate  of  potash.  The  match  stick  was  tipped  with  a  mixturo 
of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar,  and  ignited  by  immersion  in  a  litde  bot- 
tle containing  asbestos  soaked  in  sulphuric  acid.  (For  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  see  §  368.)  Matches  thus  prepared  w^re  put  np  m  cases,  which 
contained  in  one  compartment  a  small  bottle  of  acid.  T^eir  price,  when  first 
introduced,  was  $4  '75  for  a  case  of  100 ;  but.  subsequently  was  reduced  to 
SOjcents.    These  matches  continued  in  use  until  within  a  very  recent  period. 

The  next  impoktant  invention  was  that  t>f  the  so-called  '*  Lucifer  Matches,'' 
which  were  tipped  with  a  paste  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  antl- 
BKmy  mixed  with  starch,  and  were  ignited  by  drawing  the  match  betwe^i 
two  surfaces  of  sand-paper.  These  were  the  first  fiiction  matches.  In  1834, 
phosphorus  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  antimony,  and  the  match  was  ig- 
nited bj»  fi'iction  upon  any  rough  surface.  Subsequently,  saltpeter  was  sub- 
Stituted  in  the  place  of  chlorate  of  potash,  which  product  quiet  ignition  in- 
stead of  detonation. 

The  details  of  the  manufisM^re  of  matches  at  the  present  time  are  generally 
as  follows:  The  ends  of  the  wooden  match-splints,  which  are  sawed  by  ma- 
4S)ineiy,  are  first  sulphured,  by  immersion  in  a  pot  of  melted  sulphur.  When 
dried,  they  are  next  dipped  in  the  phosphorus  composition,  which  is  a  paste 
prepared  by  mixing  together  in  a  hot  solution  of  glue,  or  gum,  in  water,  phos- 
phorus, saltpeter,  and  generally  red-lead  and  some  coloring  ingredients ; — if 
the  tips  of  the  matches  are  to  be  red,  vermilUon  is  added;  or  if  blue,  Prus* 
sianblua 

The  various  reactions  which  take  place  when  a  match  is  fired  are  as  follows  s 
the  phosphorus  contained  in  the  composit^n  is  first  ignited  by  the  heat 

•<^u»Btm«s.— What  -were  some  of  the  esrlf  methods  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
tiiiiliig  a  light?  When  was pboBphoms  first  appUed  to  the  maoafaetare  of  matches? 
Vl»t  wen  the  flrat  ftietion  matches  ?  Hoir  are  matches  maaofactttred?  What  i ' 
ksl  reactfoiw  are  ImrolTed  la  the  firing  of  a  match? 

12* 
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GVolved  by  friction  or  compresaon;  and  the  heat  occasioned  by  its  combnstioii 
ileoomposes  the  saltpeter  and  the  red-lead;  these  substances,  in  their  decom- 
position, evolve  oxygen,  which  sapports  the  flame,  adds  to  its  heat,  and  en- 
ables it  to  ignite  the  snlphor,  which  in  turn  inflames  the  wood.  The  odor  <^ 
a  burning  match  is  occasioned  by  the  combustion  of  the  sulphur,  and  in  some 
recent  inventions,  has  been  obviated  by  the  substitution  of  stearine  in  the 
place  of  sulphur.  The  temperature  required  for  kindling  matches  varies  fh»a 
160  to  160«  R* 

The  manufiujture  of  matches  is  attended  wifli  danger,  not  only  from  the 
highly  inflammable  nature  of  the  ingredients  used,  but  also  from  the  feet,  tfaaifcr' 
a  continued  exposure  to  the  vapor  of  phosphorus,  produces  a  disorganization- 
of  tlie  jaw-bones,  causing  excruciating  suffering,  and  usually  terminating  In 
death.  The  phosphorus,  in  the  first  instance,  attacks  a  little  spot  of  deca^  • 
upon  a  tooth,  and  from  this  ulceration  spreads  with  great  rapidity.  Of  these 
evils  the  first  is  greatly  lessened,  and  the  second  altogether  avoided,  by  the 
use  of  the  amorphous  or  allotropic  phosphorus,  before  described. 

404.  CompoundM  of  Phesphorns  with  Oxygen*  —  Phos- 
phorus unites  with  oxygen  to  form  four  compounds,  viz. : — 

Composed  by  weight  of 

Phosphoric  acid POs  S2phoBphoriM  40  oxygen. 

Phosphorus  acid POs  33  "  24       " 

Hypophosphonis  acid PO  89  •*  8       •' 

OxydofPhoBphorus FtO  «4  •*  8       " 

405.  Phosplioric  Acid,  P(P.  — This  acid,  which  is  the 
most  important  of  the  oxyds  of  phosphorus,  is  the  sole 
product  of  the  rapid  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen, 
or  atmospheric  air. 

It  appears  as  a  dense  white  vapor,  which  condenses  on  cooling  into  a  white 
powder.  It  may  be  easUy  collected  by  burning  phosphorus  in  air  under  a. 
dry  bell  glass.  As  thus  prepared,  it  has  so  great  an  avidity  for  water,  that 
H^hen  brought  in  contact  with  it,  it  hisses  like  a  hot  iron.  Exposed  to  the. 
air  for  a  few  moments,  it  absorbs  moisture,  and  deliquesces  to  a  liquid.  When 
once  converted  into  a  hydrate,  water  can  not  be  entirely  separated  from  it 
Its  solution  is  intensely  acid,  and  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields,  on  ooolr 
^1  a*  glassy,  transparent  solid,  known  as  glacial  phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphoric  acid  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  phos- 
phorus, and  also  from  bones,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.     It  combines 

*  Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  mannfactare  of  matcheH  as  a  branch  of  indnsbistl-' 
art,  may  be  formed  from  the  following  statistics  of  materials  consumed  in  Austria  in -one 
year,  1849,  for  this  purpose— 125,000  lbs.  of  saltpeter,  32,500  Iba.  of  phosphorus,  1,600,00# 
lbs.  of  sulphur. 

QvKsnoNS. — ^What  is  the  temperature  required  for  kindling  a  match  ?  What  eflBect  hai 
the  Tapor  of  pho^horus  upon  the  animal  system?  What  compounds  does  phospboraft 
form  with  oxygen  ?    How  is  phosphoiio  add  pf<epac«d  }    What  an  its  propertiiw  I 
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'•^ftli  water  in  three  proportions,  to  form  three  distinct  hydrated^  which  nnite 
with  bases  to  form  three  classes  of  saltSL  The  nomenclature  and  composition 
of  these  hydrates,  which  are  of  great  scientific  interest,  may  be  represented  aa 
foKows: —  .  , 

n  Acids. 

'  Monobasic  or  metaphosphoric  add HO.POj, 

"  Bibasic  or  pyrophosphoric  acid 2HO.PO5, 

\  •*•"'        Tribasic  or  common  phosphorus  acid SHO.POj. 

^.I(  lain  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid,  united  with  some  base,  generally  lime 
Of  .magnesia,  that  phosphorus  exists  in  the  boneS)  in  the  seeds  and  tissues  of 
plants,  and  in  the  soiL 

*  40Q,  Phosphorus  Acid;  POsis  the  principal  product  which  results 
fopw  the  slow  combustion  which  occurs  when  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  It  may  also  be  formed  by  burning  phosphorus 
with  a  limited  supply  of  air. 

.  The  other  oxyds  of  phosphorus  are  comparatively  unimportant. 
^  4Syi.  PhOHphorus  and  Hydrogen. — ^Phosp  buret  ted  Hy- 
drogen) P  Hj. — Phosphorus  unites  with  hydrogen  in  three  proportions  to 
form  three  compounds;  one  of  which,  a  gas,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  pos- 
sesses the  property,  imder  certain  circumstances,  of  inflaming  spontaneously 
on  exposure  to  air,  or  oxygen  gas. 

This  substance  is  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  fragments  of  phosphorus  in 
a  retort,  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  or  cream  of  lime»  prepared  from 
lime  recently  slacked.*   On  the  Pkj,  132. 

application  of  a  gentle  heat  to 
the  retort,  the  beak  of  which  is 
caused  to  dip  slightly  beneath 
the  sur&ce  of  water,  th6  gas  is 
evolved,  and  the  bubbles^  as 
they  rise  and  come  in  contact 
with  the  air,. spontaneously  in- 
flame. (See  Fig.  132.)  Each 
bubble,  as  it  breaks  and  ignites,  i^ba 

'■"':       Fig.  133.  produces  a  beautiful  white  wreath  of  smoke  (vapor 

of  phosphoric  acid),  composed  of  a  number  of  concen- 
tric rings,  revolving  around  the  axis  of  the  wreath,  as 
;  ascends  (see  Pig.  133);  thus  tracing  before  the  eye, 
with  perfect  distinctness,  the  peculiar  gyratory  move- 

*  In  this  experiment  it  i«  -best  to  employ  a  very  small  flask  or  retort,  and  in  order  to 
•raid  the  preasnoe^vf  atmospheric  air,  it  is  advisable  to  fill  it  full  to  the  neck  with  the 
cream  of  lime*,  or  potash  solution.  For  an  ounce  flask,  a  piece  of  phosphorus  of  the  size 
a<»pea  id  saffldent.  It  is  best,  also,  not  to  apply  heat  to  the  glass  directly,  but  to  place 
ft  in  ahaain  containing  a  solution  of  salt,  which  is  then  heated  to  a  boiling  temperature 
by  a  spirit  lamp. 

.  QtmTiONS. — ^What  is  said  of  its  combinations  with  water  ?  In  what  state  does  phosphonis 
^^rally  exist  in  nature  ?  What  is  said  of  phosphorus  add?  What  is  sidd  of  i>ho8phQret- 
led  hydrogen  f    HoW  in  It  prepared  f   What  phenomenon  attends  ita  eviflation  in  ^kJL 
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Fzo.  134.  ments  imparted  to  air  by  the  impulse  of  a:  foree  aotiiig 
suddenly  upon  a  mass  of  air  in  all  directions,  from  a 
center.  The  same  phenomen  is  also  seen  in  the  rays  e£ 
smoke  produced  by  the  mouth  of  a  skillful  tobaooo* 
smoker,  and  frequently  also,  upon  a  mudi  larger  scale^ 
during  the  discharge  of  cannon  on  a  still  day. 

'Phosphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  more  sim|^  pre* 
pared  by  throwing  into  a  glass  of  water  a  few  pieces  of 
phosphuret  of  calcium.  This  substance,  by  contact  ^th 
the  water,  is  decomposed,  and  evolves  the  spontaneously 
inflammable  gas.  (See  Fig.  134.) 
408.  P  r  0  p  e  r  t  i  e  s  .—Phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  a 
colorless,  transparent  gas,  possessing  an  offensiTe,  foetid  odor,  and  producing 
a  poisonous  action  upon  the  system,  when  inhaled.  It  loses  its  spontaneous 
inflammability  by  standing  for  a  time  over  water,  and  also  by  ttie  addition  at 
th&  vapor  of  some  inflammable  bodies,  such  as  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  etc.  By 
varying  the  conditions  of  its  preparation,  it  may  aJso  be  evolved  without  the 
self-lighting  power. 

The  production  of  this  gas,  by  the  decay  of  bones  and  other  organic  pro- 
ducts in  wet,  swampy  places,  and  its  subsequent  ignition  in  contact  with  the 
air,  is  supposed  to  have  originated  the  popular  superstition  known  as  the 
**  Ignis  Fatuus,"  or  "  Will-o'-the-wisp."* 

SECTION    Xll. 

BOBOlff. 

Equivalent^  10-9.   'Symbol^  B. 

409.  History  and  Distribution.— Boron  is  an  element 
that  is  always  found  in  nature  in  composition  with  oxygen^ 
forming  boracic  acid.  The  latter  substance  is  found  only 
in  few  localities,  and  in  comparatively  small  quantities. 
United  with  soda  it  forms  a  salt^  borax^  which  is  a  well* 
known  article  of  commerce. 

Until  within  a  very  recent  period  (1856-7),  comparatively  little  has  been 
known  respecting  the  nature  of  the  pure  element,  boron.  It  has  been  recently 
ascertained,  however,  that  it  is  closely  allied  to  carbon,  and  that  it  exists  i& 

*  It  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  luminoas  appeanooos  in  the  air  are  often  Mta 
in  the  vicinity  of  swamps,  grave-yards,  or  otiier  receptacles  of  decaying  orgaoio  matter. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  well  antheatf- 
cated  instance  of  snch  an  appearance  can  be  cited.  The  generally-reeelTed  aoooimt  of  the 
"  Ignis  fatuos**  mnst  therefore  he  regarded  as  a  fiction. 

-  QuK8TXOxrs.^What  are  the  properties  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  ?    What  popnlar  so- 
persfeitioQ  is  it  snppoMd  to  have  originated?    What  is  said  of  boron  ! 
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^take  aOofaropic  (xmditions,  viz.,  as  a  diocolate-brown  amorpbotis  substance ; 
as  an  opaque,  semi  (nystalline  body,  occurring  in  thin  plates,  with  a  black- 
lead  luster ;  and,  lastly,  in  a  crystalline  condition,  resembling  the  diamond  in 
luster,  hardness,  and  refiractive  power.  As  yet,  chemists  have  been  only  able 
to  abSxasL  it  in  very  minute  crystals ;  but  if  larger  er3r8tals  can  be  prepared,  it 
wiU  undoubtedly  take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  gems.  Its  method 
Qif  preparation  conmsts  essentially  in  fusing  boradc  acid  with  the  metal  alum- 
inum. 

r  ;410..3oracic  Acid,  BOs  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  Thibet  and 
in  Soastfa  America^  but  the  principal  supply  is  from  volcanic  districts  of  Tus* 
cany,  in  Italy,  called  lagoons^  where  jets  of  vapor  and  of  boiling  water,  charged 
with  boradc  acid,  are  continually  issuing  from  fissures  in  the  earth.* 
-  Xbe  manner  in  which  the  bcwacic  acid  is  collected  is  as  follows :  A  locality 
18  chosen,  where  the  soil  is  observed  to  possess  a  high  temperature,  and  ^ 
basixk  of  moderate  depth  (A,  Fig.  135)  is  excavated,  and  walled  up  with 

Pig.  135.  - 


.^.iliP  ^^ 


»  mafionry—- Openings,  v,  being  left  in  the  bottom  for  the  admission  of  the 
steam  escapin]^  firom  the  earth.f  Water  from  adj^Ks^t  springs  is  then  con- 
ducted into  the  basin,  which  absorbs  the  boradc  add  brought  up  by  the  as- 
cending vapor,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  heated  to  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture. After  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  solution  is  drawn  off  into  a 
shnibur-Gonstructed  basin,  B,  at  a  lower  level,  and  fh>m  thence  a  thirds  C,  and 


♦  M  Aft  yoQ  approftch  the  lagoons,  fihd  earth  seemft  to  pour  oat  boilbig  irmter^  ai  if  from 
Tolcaooes  of  various  sises,  in  a  yariety  of  aoilB,  but  chiefly  of  challc  and  sand.  The  heat 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  is  intolerable,  and  yon  are  drenched  with  vapor,  which 
iai|»r^bates  the  atmosphere  with  a  strong  and  somewhat  sntphurOus  smell.  The  wh61a 
scene  is  one  of  terrible  violence  and  confusion : — ^the  ndsy  outbreak  of  the  boiUng  water; 
tiM ragged  and  blasted  snrfltce ;  the  volumes  of  vapor;  the  Impregnated  atinoq>hera. 
The  gronnd  bams  and  shakes  beneath  your  feet,  and  the  whole  surface  is  covered  w^ith 
beaotilul  crystallizations  of  sulphur  and  other  minerals.** — Db.  Bowbino. 

t  Hie  dimensions  of  these  basins  vary  from  100  feet  in  circumference  and  T  feet  deep, 
to  500  and  1000  feet  in  circumference  and  15  to  20  feet  deep. 

Qdhrionb.— What  are  Its  properties  ?  What  is  said  of  fwradc  add  ?  How,  ia  it  eol* 
leetod? 
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BO  on,  ttntll  the  water,  having  absorbed  the  greatest  possible  amoimi  of  bcfp- 
acic  acid,  is  transferred  into  shallow  tatiks,  £,  for  purification.  The  solution 
thus  obtained  is  evaporated  in  leaden  pans  heated  by  the  volcanic  steam, 
iiniil  the  boracic  acid  contained  in  it  is  deposited  in  white,  soaley  dystalsL 
Ttio  annual  production  of  boracio  acid  from  these  sources  is  at  present  about 
ihrce  million  pounds. 

Boracio  acid  has  a  white,  pearly  luster  and  a  greasy  feeling.  It  is  a  feel9e 
acid,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolving  in  three  times  its  wei^it 
of  t)olling  water.  Its  solution  in  jalcohol  burns  with  a  beauiifid  green  flame, 
which  constitutes  a  test  of  the  presence  of  boron.  This  property  may  be 
illoatratcd  by  igniting  a  solution  of  borax  in  alcohol  in  a  shallow  cup,  und 
stirring  the  liquid  with  a  glass  rod  while  burning. 

'  411.'BoraX}  or  Biborate  of  Sodayis  formed  by  addhig  car- 
bonate of  soda  to  a  solution  of  boracio  add.  This  salt  is  composed  of  two 
equivalents  of  acid,  one  oi'base,  and  ten  of  water— its  constitution  being  rep^ 
resented  as  follows,  NaO,  230+10  HO.  Borax  is  obtained  naturally  in 
small  quantities  and  in  an  impure  state,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  waters  of 
certain  lakes  in  Tliibet,  and  is  exported  under  tbo  name  of  UncdL 

Borax  is  chiefly  used  in  tho  arts  as  a  flux  in  the  welding,  soldering,  and 
rolining  of  metals. 

The  term  jflux  is  applied  in  .metallurgy  to  those  sub- 
stances which  assist  fusion,  either  by  expediting  the  pro- 
cess, or  by  protecting  the  substance  melted  from  oxyda- 
tion.  .r 

Bdtax,  when  heated,  hubbies  up,  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  at  a 
temperature  below  red-heat,  melts  into  a  transparent  glass.  The  property 
which  this  glass  possesses  of  dissolving  tho  metallic  oxyds,  gives  to  borax  its 
value  as  a  flux.  For  example :  in  tho  welding  of  iron,  a  union  between  two 
sur&ces  can  not  be  effected  unless  both  are  clean  and  perfectly  free  from  ox* 
ydation;  but  a  piece  of  iron  can  not  be  strbngly  heated  without  the  formation 
of  a  layer  of  oxyd  upon  its  surface.  This  difficulty  is  obviated  by  sprinkling' 
14ie  hot  surfaces  with  powdered  borax,  which,  as  it  molts,  not  only  dissolves 
ofl'the  oxyd,  or  scale  already  present,  but  keeps  the  metal  bright  by  prevent^ 
iug  all  further  oxydation. 

Borax  is  also  much  used  as  a  test  before  the  blow-pipis,  fbr  recognizing  the 
presence  of  certain  metallic  oxyds.  For  this  purpose,  a  small  crystal  of  borax 
i^  fused  upon  the  end  of  a  bent  platinum  wire,  and  a  minute  quantity  of  the 
oibstanoe  to  be  tested  is  melted  with  the  salt  in  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe.  ' 
The  peculiar  color  which  the  borax  glass  receives,  indicates  the  cbsuracter  of 
the  coloring  substance :  thus,  with  an  oxyd  of  chromium,  the  borax  forms  an 
emerald-green  glass ;  with  oxyd  of  cobalt,  a  blue ;  with  manganese,  a  violet; 
with  iron,  a  yellow,  and  so  on. 

'  QuKttTfONS.  — -Wliat  arc  tho  properties  of  boracic  acid  ?  What  is  horax  t  For  what  pur. 
pose  is  it  iiticd  in  the  artsf  "What  is  a  Unz?  What  gives  to  borax  its  value  as  a  flozf 
niustratd  this.    How  does  borax  serve  as  a  blow-plpe  reagent? 
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SILICON,     or    SILIOIUK. 

Equivalent,  21-2.     SywM,  SL 

-412.  Distribntion. — Silicon,  in  combination  with  oxy- 
gen, k  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  solid  substances 
which  compose  the  crust  of  our  globe.  All  rocks  which 
are  not.  calcareous  (lime)  are  silicious. 

It  is  only  within  a  yery  recent  period  (1855-7)  that  chemists  have  been  en- 
abled to  obtain  any  very  definite  knowledge  respecting  the  nature  and  prop- 
erties of  pare  silicon.  It  is  now  known  to  exist,  like  carbon  and  boron,  in 
^.ree  allotropic  conditions ;  in  an  amorphous  nut-brown  powder ;  in  a  condi- 
tion resembling  graphite  (black-leadj;  and  in  a  ciystallme  condition.  It  has 
most  of  the  characteristics  of  the  metals,  and  by  the  most  recent  authorities  is 
classed  with  them.  As  prepared  by  a  somewhat  complicated  process,  it  is 
easily  fuable,  and  may  be  run  into  ingots  and  alloyed  with  copper  and  iron. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  in  1857,  two  small  cannon  composed 
of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  silicon  were  exhibited. 

413.  Silicic  Acid,  or  Silica,  SiOs,  is  the  principal  oxyd 
of  silicon,  and  the  most  important  of  all  its  compounds. 
In  fact,  it  is  in  this  condition  only  that  silicon  is  found  in 
nature. 

When  pure,  or  merely  colored  by  small  quantities  of  diflFerent  oxyds,  it  is 
very  generally  termed  quartz.    It  is  frequently  found  crystallized,  its  ordinary 
form  being  a  six-sided  prism,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyra-       pxa.  136. 
mids,  as  in  rock-crystal    (See  Fig.   136.)    Sometimes  the 
prism  is  very  short  and  disappear  entirely,  and  the  pyramid 
only  is  seen,  as  in  common  quartz.    In  transparent  and  col- 
orless rock-crystal,  silica  is  almost  absolutely  pure,  and  in  this 
condition  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  jewelry.    Amethyst  is 
crystallized  quartz,  colored  purple  by  the  presence  of  protoxyd 
of  maDganese.    Common  flint,  agate,  camelian,  chalcedony, 
japper,  and  opal,  are  other  varieties  of  nearly  pure  silica, 
th^  eolors  being  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  different  me- 
tallic oxyds.     Common  sand  is  mainly  composed  of  silica, 
QO^red  yeJlow  or  brown  by  the  presence  of  oxyd  of  iron ;  sand  cemented  into 
ijpck-ma^ses,  through  the  agency  mainly  of  silica,  is  termed  "  sandstone." 

Many  plants  absorb  silica  from  the  soil  in  considerable  quantity,  and  deposit 

'  QimnoKB.— What  is  the  natinna  history  of  silicon  f  What  is  known  respecting  the 
pure  element  f  '  What  la  rtlica  9  What  is  quartz  ?  In  what  minerals  does  silica  nearly 
9«i»  «zlet  f  What  ia  amethyst  1  To  what  are  the  eolors  of  agate,  chalcedony,  opal,  ete^ 
duet   WliatlsettiumoaMadf   WbatisMuiastone?  Ooef  silica  exist  iaphffiia&t 
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it  upon  the  exterior  of  their  stalks,  or  stexhs.  Examples  of  this  may  be  seen 
in  the  glossy  coating  which-  inyests  the  ontside  of  >  straw,  cane,  rattan,  bam- 
boo, etc  In  these  instances,  the  silica  sabserves  the  same  purpose  in  the 
structure  of  the  plant  that  bones  do  in  the  structure  of  men  and  animals — 
that  is,  it  gives  to  the  stalk  firmness  and  stiffness.  The  straw  of  wheat  grown 
upon  soils  deficient  in  "  soluble  silica,*'  is  so  weak  as  to  be  hardly  capablo 
of  supporting  the  weight  of  the  seed. 

In  the  animal  kingdom,  nlica  exists  in  the  feathers  and  hair  of  animalfly 
and  recent  researches  have  also  detected  it  in  the  blood.  _ 

414.  Properties . — Pure  silica  is  not  affected  by  the  heat  of  the  strong 
est  wind  furnace,  but  before  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe  it  melts 
into  a  transparent  glass.  In  its  native  state  it  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  and 
fn  all  acids  except  hydrofluoric.  In  hardness  it  approaches  the  precious  gems, 
and  it  scratches  glass  easily. 

Silica,  although  it  presents  the  characters  of  an  earth,  is  in  reality  an  acid, 
and  a  most  powerful  one.  Under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  its 
acid  properties  are  not  manifested  by  reason  of  its  almost  entire  insolubility. 

When  silica  is  digested  in  solutions  of  the  t^alies  it  gradually  unites  with 
them,  and  forms  salts — silicates  of  potash  or  soda*— which  are  readily  soluble. 
Even  flints  in  their  unground  condition,  or  fragments  of  quartz  when  placed 
in  strong  solutions  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  at  a' high  temperature,  are  readily 
caused  to  pass  into  solution.  When  solutions  of  alica  in  an  excess  of  alkali 
are  concentrated,  a  semi-fluid  mass  closely  resembling  a  solution  of  starch  ia 
produced.  This  product  is  known  as  8oluble  giasSj  and  is  readily  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  can  be  applied  as  a  varnish  for  rendering  surfaces  of  wood  or  cloth 
fire-proofl  It  has  also  been  used  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute  for  starch  or 
gum  in  the  stiffemng  of  fibrous  substances.  Ancient  monuments  or  buildings 
constructed  of  soft  and  fi*table  stone  may  be  preserved  in  a  great  measure  ttom 
decay  and  the  action  of  the  weather  by  a  coating  of  soluble  glass.  For  prac^ 
tical  purposes,  soluble  glass  is  formed  by  fusing  together  8  parts  of  carbonate 
of  soda  (or  10  of  carbonate  of  potash)  with  16  parts  of  pure  sand,  and  1  €^ 
charcoal  The  product,  when  pure,  resemUes  ordmary  glass,  but  dSsBolvcs 
in  boiling  water  without  residue. 

When  a  solution  of  soluble  glass  is  rendered  add  by  the  addition  of  hydro* 
chloric  acid,  the  silica  after  a  little  time  separates  as  a  transparent,  tremu- 
lous Jelly.  This  is  a  hydrate  of  silica,  which  once  precipitated  in  this  manner, 
is  no  longer  soluble  in  either  water  or  adds.  By  preventing  the  escape  of 
moisture,  it  may  be  preserved  in  a  gelatinous  condition ;  but  if  onoe  aikved 
to  dry,  it  forms  a  white,  gritty  powder — white  silidous  sand. 

Most  natural  waters  contam  a  little  soluble  silica,  which  can  be  only  fl0ptf« 
ated  by  evaporating  the  water  to  dryness.    Waters  which  contain  alkalino 

QuiOTlo«B.-*-What  are  niastrations  !  What  is  aald  of  ailica  In  the  anlinal  Ungdmnf 
Wliat  ara  the  properties  of  silica  t  Ts  slliea  an  acid  t  Under  what  c&rcinnsUneea  does  I* 
pass  into  solnttonf  What  is  solable  glass?  What  are  iU  properties  and  naest  Hov 
nay  silica  b«  s^panted  from  itSMlatioo  in  dkalletf   DoesidllM  «dst  la  natanl  wmtem  t 
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dirboiMteff  dkaolre  it  more  free^,  and  when  the  action  of  the  alkaline  liqnid 
is  aided  by  that  of  a  high  temperature,  as  is  the  case  with.the  Geysersi  or  hot 
.qHrings  of  Iceland,  very  large  quantities  of  silica  are  disserved.  As  the  liquid 
cools,  the  silica  is  deposited,  in  an  insoluble  form,  on  the  surrounchng  objects 
in  contact  with  the  waters,  forming  "petrifactions."  Agates,  chalcedony, 
^carnelian,  and  onyx,  have  undoubtedly  been  thus  formed  by  the  slow  deposi- 
tion of  silica  from  its  solution  in  water. 

The  add  character  of  silica  is  especially  exhibited  when  it  is  exposed,  in 
contact  with  other  salts,  to.  a  high  temperature.  It  then  displaces  the  most 
powerful  acids  from  their  combinations,  and  imiting  with  their  bases,  forms 
^icates.  Thus  when  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  potash,  soda,  or  lime,  are  mixed 
with  silica  and  fbsed,  the  silicic  acid  di^laces  the  carbonic  and  sulphuric 
acids  from  their  combinations,  and  forms  silicates  of  potash,  soda,  or  lime.  All 
the  forms  of  clay,  feldspar,  mica,  hornblende,  and  a  great  number  of  our  most 
common  minerals,  are  the  salts  of  silicic  acid.* 

415.  Fluoride  of  Silicon^  S\  Vl»-^Fhu>siiiei6  Acid, — In  order 
to  prepare  this  gas,  equal  parts  of  finely-powdered  fluor-spar  and  silidoos 
sand,  or  powdered  glasg^  are  mixed  in  a 
capacious  flask,  with  six  parts  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  On  the  application  of 
beat,  hydrofluoric  add  is  liberated,  and  this 
immediately  attacking  the  silica^  produces  a 
colorless  gas,  of  which  silicon  is  a  constitu- 
ent. When  passed  into  water,  the  gas 
is  decomposed,  silicon  is  predpitated  in  the 
form  of  gelatinous  silica,  and  the  water 
becomes  a  solution  of  hydrofluosilicio  add. 
This  reaction,  which  constitutes  a  very  inter- 
esting experiment,  may  be  easily  exhibited 
by  an  arrangement  of  apparatus  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  137. 

In  transmitting  tiie  gas  into  water,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  evolution  tube  should  not  be  ^ 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  water,  I 
]^9t  it  become  at  once  obstructed  by  the  de- 1 
posited  silica;  but  it  should  be  plunged] 
beneath  the  sur&ce  of  a  little  mercury  contained  in  the  bottom  of  the  reodr-. 


Fig.  137. 


*  The  eompodtion  of  many  of  the  sillcioafl  minerals  is  extremely  complex^  and  in  a 
■dentifio  point  of  view,  extremely  interesting.  Upon  one  group  alone^  the''sediitiB»^hy. 
dcated  cUkates  of  alumina,  with  lime,  potash  and  soda— an  immense  amount  of  labor  has 
beeo  expended  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  ehemista  of  the  present  eentary,  and  yet  their 
chemical  formula  and  most  natural  relations  are  still  open  to  question. 

QuxsnoNBb— Explain  the  circumstances.  What  is  the  supposed  origin  of  agates,  car- 
nelians,  etc  f  When  is  the  acid  ehartteter  of  sUiea  especially  manifested  f  Qlnstrate. 
What  are  examples  of  natuiral  silicates  i  What  is  said  of  fluosUicio  add  f  Wbat  ocenra 
vhea  this  gas  is  passed  into  water  ? 

23* 
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ing  vessel,  as  is  represented  in  £%.  137.  As  the  gas  ascends  tlnoaj^K  tlie  vkii^ 
ooiy,  and  entere  the  water,  it  exhibits  a  most  corimis  phenomenon ;  each  bub- 
ble becoming  invested  with  a  white  bag  of  silica^  and  rising,  like  a  miniatnre' 
balloon,  to  the  surfiice ;  it  often  happens,  also,  in  the  course  (^the  ezpmment, 
tiiat  the  gas  forms  tubes,  or  oondmt  pipes  of  silica  in  the  water,  thiootgh- 
which  it  gains  the  surface  without  deoompositiou.  ^' 


SECTION    XIV.  •      -        ' 

CARBOK.  

EquivaJeatj  6.    Symbol^  G.    Speqijk  grcuniy  as  diamond,  3*3  to  3*5. 

416.  History  .—Carbbn  is  one  of  the  most  abundant'  and 
important  of  the  elementary  bodies.  In  the  inorganic 
kingdom  of  nature  it  exists  chiefly  as  mineral  coal ;  in  the 
state  of  Garbojdic  acid  diffused  throughout  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  as  a  constituent  of  the  great  rock  masses — carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  la  the  organic  kingdom,  it  is  the; 
characteristic  ingredient  of  all  substances  which  are  pro*, 
duced  directly  or  indirectly  from  animal  or  Vegetable  or- 
ganisms. 

Carbon  is  found  pure  in  nature  in  three  allotropic  forma 
or  conditions,  each  of  which,  although  possessed  of  identi- 
cally the  same  chemical  composition,  exhibits  properties 
singularly  different  from  the  others,  and  peculiar  to  itself. 
These  are,  1.  The  Diamond  ;  2.  Graphite^  or  Flumbago  ; 
3,  Mineral  Coal  and  Charcoal. 

An.  The  Diamond  is  pure  carbon,  crystallized. 

It  is  found  throughout  a  wide  extent  of  country  in  India,  but  chiefly  at 
Gh)lconda^  and  in  certain  districts  of  Borneo  and  Brazil  It  has  also  been . 
found  associated  with  gold  and  platinum  in  the  XJral  mountains,  and  in  a  few ' 
instances  in  the  United  States,  principally  in  the  gold  districts  of  North  Car-' 
olina.*  In  only  a  few  instances  has  the  diamond  ever  been  found  imbedded 
in  rook  masses,  but  it  is  usually  associated  with  materials  transported  by 
wate^  Ibom  a  distance,  such  as  loose  sand  and  roUed  gravel.    In  their  natural 


*  The  lsig«8t  cUAmonds  come  froon  Gtoleoada,  bat  Bnudl  famishea  the  greatest  quan- 
tity. The  yearly  pfoduee  of  the  BrasUian  minea  at:  the .  present  time  is  estinuited  at  from 
IQ  to  13  Uml,  a  laxge  proportion  of  which,  however,  are  unfit  tor  Jewelry. 

t^TOsnoKs.— What  is  said  of  the  distribution  of  earbon  in  the  two  great  kingdoms  of 
usturef  In. what  oondttions  lA  eailkoa  Ibnnd  pone  natnrally*  What  is  tha  diamond  t 
Under  what  circumstances  is  it  found  in  nature  ?  .      .  ■  f 
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OQuditidn,  diamonds  have  usoally  the  appeanmce  of  semi-transparent,  ronnded 
pdoblesi  and  are  covered  by  a  thin,  opaque  crost;  on  removing  this  crast)- 
their  exceeding. brilliancy  becomes  apparent 

The  diamond  is  generally  odorless,  and  sadi  specimens  possess  the  great- 
est value;  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  found  of  a  blue,  yellow,  pj^  ijg  ' 
or  rose  color,  ^d  sometimes  greeii  or  bk^  ' 
.  The  primitive  form  of  tiie  diamond  is  that  of  an  octohedron 
(see  f%.  138)^  but  its  faces  are  often  convey  and  its  edges  < 
rounded.  It  is  cut  for  jewelry  in  three  fiyrms;  known  as  bril- 
liantly :Fig.  139,  roses,  I^  140,  141,  and  tables,  FigSL  142, 143.'*' 

I1g.l39.  Fig.  140.  FigJui.  Fig.  142.  Fig.  14^. 


The  diamond  is  1^  hardest  of  all  known  substances,  and  can  be  only  cut 
or  alnraded  by  means  of  its  own  powder — ^inferior  and  imperfect  stones  being 
broken  down  for  this  purpose.  The  process  of  cutting  is  effected  by  a  hori- 
zontal disc  of  steel,  covered  with  diamond  dust  and  oil,  and  revolving  with  a 
velocity  of  two  or  three  thousand  times  per  mmute.  The  gem  is  fixed  in  a* 
mass  of  lead,  which  is  fitted  to  an  arm,  one  end  of  which  rests  upon  a 
table  over  which  the  plate  revolves,  while  the  other,  sustaining  the  diamond, 
is  pressed  upon  the  plate  by  movable  weights,  at  the  discretion  of  the  ope- 
rator. The  gem,  however,  cannot  be  ground  into  any  form  at  pleasure,  but 
only  in  directions  parallel  to  its  lines  of  cleavage.     (§  TS.)! 

*  The  tcana  of  the  brilliant  shows  the  gem  to  the  heat  advantage,  and  may  he  reeogalzed : 
hyitrf  flat  summit;  the  sarfaoe  of  a  rose  diamond  is  covered  with  equilateral  triangles,, 
terminating  in  a  sliarp  point  The  table  form  is  only  given  to  plates,  laminse,  or  slabs  of 
diamonds,  which  have  a  fimall  depth  compared  to  their  superficial  extent.  The  brilliant 
and  the  rose  lose  in  cutting  and  polishing  somewhat  less  than  half  their  weight,  so  that 
Ibe  value  of  a  ent  stone  is  double  that  of  an  uncut  one,  without  reckoning  the  expense  of 
tbeprooesB. 

t  The  method  of  cutting  diamonds  was  disoovpred  in  1456,  and  is  still  unknown  in  its, 
perfiB^on  among  Eastern  nations.  The  basiness  in  Europe  is  carried  on  almost  exclu- 
sively in  Amsterdam,  HoUand.  The  heat  developed  in  the  cutting  is  frequently  So  great' 
as  to  mdt  the  lead  in  which  the  diamond  is  Imbedded,  and  the  time  ocenined  in  cutting  a 
single  face  varies  f^m  3  to  30  hours. 

The  weigl^t  of  diamonds  is  estimated  in  carats— 169  of  which  are  equal  to  1  ounce  Troy, 
or  430  grains.  *^  The  rule  for  estimatiBg  the  value  of  diamonds  is  peculiar,  and  supposing 
thi^  gems  nnder  comparison  to  be  equal  in  quality,  may  be  expressed  as  being  in  the  ratio 
of  the  squares  of  their  respective  weights.  Thus,  supposing  three  diamonds  to  exist» 
wdghing  respectively  1,  2,  and  3  carats  {  their  respective  values  would  be  as  one,  four, 
and  nine.  This  rule,  however,  can  only  be  considered  as  applying  to  gems  of  a  moder- 
ate size ;  as  very  large  diamonds,  if  estimated  according  to  this  mode  of  calculation, 
would  become  e:q>en8ive  beyond  the  means  of  the  richest  to  command.** 

<2onnoNS.— What  is  its  primitLve  foim?  In  what  UixM  forms  is  it  eat  for  jewelry  f 
'What  is  said  of  its  hardness?    How  is  it  eat? 
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The  diamond  is  remarlcably  ludestractiblo,  and  is  not  acted  upon  by  any 
solvent)  neither  is  it  affected  by  heat  alone— since  it  may  be  heated,  wh^i 
removed  fiom  the  access  of  air,  to  a  white  heat  without  injury.  In  the  open, 
i^it  burns  at  about  the  melting  point  of  silver,  and  is  converted  into  a>al, 
or  carbonic  acid  gas. 

3£aiiy  attempts  have  been  made  to  fuse  or  crystallize  some  pure  form  of 
carbon,  or,  in  other*  wordS)  to  manu&cture  diamonds^  but  they  havo  all  fiEiilecU 
la  1853,  M.  Despretz  of  Paris  succeeded,  after  long-continued  voltaic  action, 
in  depositing  at  one  of  the  terminal  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  a  quantfiy  of 
carbon  in  the  form  of  minute  microscropic  grains ;  these  grains  i^^ieared  to  be 
octohedral  crystals,  and  were  capable  of  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds  an(| 
rubies ;  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  were  actually  themselves  diar 
monds.  • 

The  origin  of  the  diamond  has  been  a  subject  of  much  curious  speculation^ 
inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  found  in  nature  afford  us 
no  due  to  the  process  of  its  formation.  The  structure  of  the  diamond  itself 
however,  furnishes- us  with  some  positive  information  on  the  subject^  and  in- 
dicates that  it  is  a  product,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  vegetable  kmg-. 
dom.*  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject,, 
is  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  diamond  is  a  drop  of  fossilized  gum,  anal-- 
ogous  in  some  respects  to  amber. 

418.  The  largest  known  diamond  is  an  uncut  gem  belonging  to  the 
crown  jewels  of  Portugal  It  was  found  in  Brazil  about  the  year  1808,  and 
weighs  1,680  carats,  or  about  11  ounces.  About  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  a  diamond  was  found  at  Golconda  in  India,  which  had  the  form  of 
half  a  hen's  o^^  and  weighed  nearly  6  ounces.  This  diamond,  which  was 
long  known  as  the  Great  Mogul  from  its  possessor,  has  disappeared,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  broken  up;-^the  separate  pieces,  according  to  this 
theory,  now  constituting^  three  of  the  largest  existing  diamonds,  viz.,  1,  the 
great  diamond  in  the  possession  of  Russia^  weighing  196  carats :  2d,  the 
Koh  i-noor,  in  the  possession  of  the  Queen  of  England,  which  weighed  before 
cutting  186  carats,  and  after  cuttmg  103  carats;  and  3d,  a  diamond  belonging 
to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  of  the  weight  of  130  carats.  The  value  of  the  Bussiaa 
diamond  has  been  estimated  at  20  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  of  the  K(^ 
i-noor  at  from  3  to  10  millions. 

The  other  large  diamonds  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  following.: — A 
yellow  diamond  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Austria,  which  weighs  139  camfSL 
The  size  and  form  of  this  diamond,  which  was  once  sold  as  a  bit  <^  colored 


*  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  pilnclimlly  as  foQoirs ;  diamonds  haTe  been  found^  ii^ 
closing  vegetable  matter,  and  when  the  diamond  is  burned  a  minate  yellowish  ash  is  left, 
-which  generally  possesses  a  cellular  stmoture.  Some  other  proof  is  also  afforded  lay  iho 
a'ctlon  of  refracted  abd  polarized  light 

QimnoNB. — What  is  said  of  its  indestructibility?  Hare  any  attempts  been  made  to* 
manafactore  diamonds?  What  is  said  of  the  origin  of  the  diamond?  What  evidence 
liave  we  on  the  sal^Ject  ?  How  large  a  diamond  has  ever  bem  found  ?  "What  are  90im« 
of  the  most  valoable  diamonds?  ,.,, 
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Pia.  144. 


Pig.  145. 


glass,  ore  represent- 
ed in  Fig.  144.  The 
Pitt  or  Regent  dia- 
mond belonging  to 
France,  is  repre- 
sented in  Hg.  145. 
the  dotted  line  be-  ■ 
ing  the  outline  of 
the  stone  before  cut- 
ting. This  diamond, 
iirfd(^  is  a  light  blue  cobr,  is  albwed  to  be  the 
fihesf  in  existence,  and  weighs  131  carats.  It  was  brought  from  India  bj  a 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  sold  to  the  Regent  of  France  in  1*717  for  about  $700,000.  Its 
Yalue,  as  estimated  by  a  commission  of  Parisian  jewelers,  is  about  $3,000,000. 


Fig.  146. 


Fig.  146  represents  a  very  beautiful  diamond  known 
as  the  Pigott  diamond,  which  weighed  47  carats, 
and  was  sold  for  about  $120,000.* 

419.  Graphite,  or  PlnmbagO)  is  the 
second  allotropic  form  in  which  car- 
bon occurs  uncombined  in  nature.  It 
has  a  metallic,  leaden-gray  luster,  feels  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  and  is  generally  known  as  **  black-lead,"  although 
it  has  no  trace  of  lead  in  its  composition. 

It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  older  rocks  (in  many  localities  in  the  United 
States),  diiefly  in  beds  or  rounded  masses,  but  sometimes  crystallized  in  flat 
flix-sided  prisms.  It  is  never  found  perfectly  pure,  but  usually  contains  a 
.little  iron  and  some  other  accidental  impurities.  Like  the  diamond,  it  can  not 
be  fused  or  volatilized  by  the  action  of  the  most  intense  heat ;  it  bums,  how- 
ever, in  oxygen  gas,  forming  carbonic  acid. 

The  prindpal  use  to  which  plumbago  is  practically  applied  is  for  the  manu- 
iacture  of  "  lead  pencils."  Most  of  the  ordinary  pencils  now  used  are  manu- 
&ctured  from  a  Petitions  paste,  made  of  powdered  plumbago,  antimony,  and 
iralphur  fused  together,  and  cast  into  blocks.  These  blocks  are  then  sawed 
into  small  rectangular  prisms,  which  are  subsequently  inclosed  in  cylinders  of 
eedar  wood.  The  best  drawing-pencils  are,  however,  made,  by  reducing  the 
jilumbago  to  a  fine  powder,  freeing  it  from  impurities,  and  then  subjecting  it 
to  encH-mous  hydrostatic  pressure,  simultaneously  with  the  abstraction  of  all 
remaining  traces  of  aur  by  means  of  an  air-pump.    A  coherent  block  is  thus 

*  This  dUmond  Is  not  in  eristenee,  but  was  destroyed  by  a  Turkish  pasha  in  order  to 
prerentit  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

So  rare  are  diamonds  of  large  size,  that  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  number  known  to 
exceed  33  carats  in  weight  does  not  exceed  nineteen. 

tKfBtfnoirs.— What  is  graphite  f  In  what  conditions  does  it  ocenr  in  nature  f  What 
IssaidofitsinfiuibiUty:?    What  of  its  practical  applicattonsf 
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obtained,  wbich  is  subsequently  sawedinto  bSirs.  The  particles  otplnmbagt^, 
although  apparently  very  soft,  are  in  reality  extremely  hard,  and  the  ste^ 
saws  employed  to  cut  it  rapidly  wear  out.  Plumbago  is  also  used  ibr  the 
manufacture  of  melting  pots  orcmcibtes,  for  the  lubrication  of  the  bearing  wb^ 
feces  of  machinery,  and  for  imparting  a  luster  to  iron. 

Several  modifications  of  graphite  may  be  procured  artificially.  When  ^aie^ 
iron  Is  melted  with  an  excess  of  dtaitsoal,  it  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  carbon. 
This  carbon,  when  the  iron  is  allowed  to  cool  idowly,  crystallizes  out  in  ifad 
form  of  laro;e  and  beautiful  leaflets  of  graphite.  ''-" 

420.  6a8  CarboD. — Anotiaerexceedtngiy  interesting  variety  of  graphite 
is  formed  hi  the  Interior  of  the  retorts  usfid  for  the  prc^uction  of  ocN^^^ga|^ 
This  substance  (which  may  be  procured  in  abundance  at  all  gas-^orj^)  i? 
known  aa  "  g«s  carbon."  It  possesses  a  luster  resembling  that  of  a  metal,  a 
hardness  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  scratch  glass,  and  is  one  of  the.  purest  fbnm 
jof  carbon. 

421.  Coal. — The  third  allotropic  modification  of  carbon 
includes  all  the  varieties  of  mineral  coal,  wood,  charcoal, 
lamp-black,  soot,  animal  charcoal,  etc.,  etc. 

422.  Mineral  Coal  is  the  product  of  an  accumtdated 
vegetation,  which  flourished  mainly  during  a  particular 
period  of  the  earth's  history,  known  in  geology  as  the 
*^  carboniferous  epoch ." 

It  occurs  on  the  earth  in  veins,  or  strata^  enclosed  between  other  strata  of 

-limestone,  clay-slate,  or  iron  ore. 

We  know  that  coal  is  of  vegetable  origin,  because  in  eveiy  coal-mine  we 

•find  leaves,  trunks,  and  fruits  of  trees  in  immense  numbers,  many  of  them  in 
the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation ;  so  much  so,  that  the  botany  of  the 
coal  period  can  be  studied  with  nearly  as  much  certainty  as  the  botany  of  any 
given  section  of  the  present  surface  of  the  earth ;  and,  furthermore,  whenever 
coal  has  not  been  too  much  changed  by  heat  and  pressure,  a  thin  layer  of  it 
exhibits,  under  the  microscope,  all  the  ducts  and  vessels  of  the  plant  to  whitth 
it  originally  belonged. 

Goal  consists,  like  vegetable  matter  in  general,  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  with  a  small  proportion  of  Aitrogen.  It  contams,  in  addition,  variabitft 
quantities  of  saline  and  earthy  substances,  which  always  enter  into  tho  catDt- 
position  of  plants.  These  matters,  when  coal  is  burnt,  are  left  tmoonstnned, 
and,  together  with  some  impurities,  constitute  its  ashes. 

423.  Anthracite  Coal  differs  from  bituminous  in  this  respect — ^that 
its  original  volatile  constituents,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  etc.,  have  been  mainly 
driven  off  by  the  agency  of  heat,  leaving  carbon  in  a  dense  and  nearly  pure 

Q17E8TION8.— Ho V  may  graphite  b^  formed  artificially?  What  isgaaoarhon?  "Wluit 
are  its  properties  f  What  ia  the  third  allotropic  form  of  carbon  ?  What  ia  mineral  coal? 
:  What  proof  have,  we  of  its  vegetable  origin  t  What  is  the  eonatitotioa  ef  ooal  f  What 
occasions  the  difference  bettreea  aofhrftcite  and  bitnsednimi  eoal?  } 
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e(H^kiofi  behind ;  bitnmmons  coal,  on  the  ooatrai7,.not  huTuig  been  exposed 
to  the  same  degree  of  heat,  retains  its  original  vegetable  constitution  in  a 
great  degree  unaltered**  When  bituminous  coal  is  ignited,  its  volatile  con- 
stituents are  expelled  by  heal^  and  bum  with  flame  and  smoke;  while. an- 
thraeitei  from  its  previous  deprivation  of  these  substances,  bums  without  flame 
Qcsmo^e. 

'  4A4k.  C  0  k  e  is  bituminous  coal  heated  apart  from  air,  until  its  volatile  con? 
stilu^ts  are  in  a  great  measure  expelled.  It  produces  a  more  steady  and 
intense  heat  than  the  coal  from  which  it  ia  derived,  and  evolves  no  smoke. 

'.'  426.  Charcoal  is  that  form  of  carbon  which  results  from 
fepfriving  animal  and  vegetable  substances  of  their  vol- 
atile constituents. 

This  is  usually  effected  by  the  agency  of  heat ;  but  the  application  of  heat 
is  not  essential,  since  wood  immersed  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  buried  for  a  long 
period  in  the  earth,  becomes  converted  into  charcoal 


Fia.  147. 


Charcoal  is  usually 
prepared  by  firing  wood 
in  mounds  or  pits,  cov- 
ered with  turf  or  soil  in 
such  a  way  as  to  ex- 
clude in  a  great  degree 
the  admission  of  air, 
and  thus  prevent  com- 
plete combustion.  Fig. 
147  represents  the  ar- 
rangement and  con- 
straction  of  a  "  charcoal 
mound  or  he^  "  If  the 
diameter  of  the  heap  be  30  feet  or  more,  the  operation  is  not  complete  in  less 
than  a  month,  and  the  slower  the  combustion  the  greater  the  product  of 
chaiooaL .  When  the  wood  is  thoroughly  charred,  the  admission  of  air  is  en- 
tirely cut  off,  and  the  combustion  ceases.  The  charcoal  produced  retains  the 
form  of  the  wood,  but  is  much  reduced  in  size ;  generally  not  amounting  to 
^aore  than  three  fourths  of  the  bulk  of  the  wood,  and  never  exceeding  one  fourth 
of  its  weiglft.  The  nicest  kinds  of  charcoal,  such  as  are  used  in  the  manufac-> 
tore  of  gunpowder,  are  prepared  by  heating  wood  in  close  iron  cylinders. 
.  4^6.  S  ao  t  is  coal  in  a  state  of  minute  division  resulting  from  the,  imper- 


*  Wherever  the  strata  inclosing  coal  have  been  disturbed  and  altered  through  th^ 
agency  of  rabterranean  heat,  the  coal  is  generally  anthracite ;  but  where  the  strata  reihaim 
^dUtttrbed,  the  coal  is  generally  bituminous.  Thus  in  Pennvjpl'ranift,  the  great«oal-field8 
vhidk  are  fi^aieeat  to  the  line  along  vhich  the  Appalachian  chain  of  mountains  have  been 
tlevated,  furnish  only  anthracite ;  but  as  ve  recede  from  the  mountains  and  go  west,  th^ 
eoa^beoomes  bituminoua. 


^  i^unmoHB.— What  !•  coke  ?    What  is  charcoal  ?    How  may  it  be  prepared  ?    What  is 
the  ordinary  process  of  prepai^ng  charcoi^  ?    What.i&  soot  7 
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feet  combustion  of  carbonaceoos  gases.  Lamp-black  is  geamifjr  apj^Hed  -id 
designate  the  soot  produced  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  tar  and  resfaidsr 
matters ;  it  is  much  used  in  the  manufeoture  of  printers'  ink  and  of  paint,  ' 

Animal  charcoal,  bone-black,  and  ivory-black,  are  names  given  to  th^  pw* 
ducts  produced  by  heating  bones,  ivory  shavings,  and  like  animal  substaiisoay^ 
in  dose  vessels.  The  charcoal  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  ten  tiiiiM  Ittf 
weight  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

427.  Properties . — Carbon  in  the  form  of  charcoal  Is  a  black,  biM/6^ 
insoluble,  hiodorous,  tasteless  substance.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  tarn 
little  or  no  affinity  fer  the  other  elements,  and  is,  oonaequetttiy,  otii^  oM^ 
most  unchangeable  of  all  substances.  Grains  of  wheat  charred  at  Beitv^ 
laneum  nearly  2,000  years  ago,  still  retain  their  form.  Wooden  poetSy  it 
charred  at  the  end  before  being  set  in  the  ground,  are  rendered  for  moMidiafw' 
able.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  char  the  intsricir  c^ 
tubs  and  casks  intended  to  hold  liquids.  '   ^ 

Charcoal,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  most  intense  beat^  is  Infoai 
ible,  and  if  air  be  excluded, -it  remains  unchangeable.* 

At  high  temperatures,  however,  carbon  surpasses  idl  other  bodies  in  its 
affinity  for  oxygen,  and  is,  consequently,  more  suitable  than  any  other  sub* 
stance  for  depriving  the  metallic  ores  or  oxyds  of  their  oxygen,  and  reducing 
them  to  a  metallic  state — an  operation  termed  smelting. 

The  compounds  of  carbon  with  the  other  elements  are  termed  carburetSf  or 
earbidee. 

Newly  prepared  charcoal  possesses  the  remarkable  power  of  absorbing  and 
condensmg  within  its  pores,  lai^  quantities  of  certain  gases  and  aqueous  va- 
por, (The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  has  been  already  given,  §  48.) 
Charcoal  from  hard  wood,  or  that  which  possesses  fine  pores,  exhibits'  this 
property  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  gases  which  are  absorbed  most  abun- 
dantly are  those  which  are  most  readily  liquefied  by  pold  and  pressure; 
thus  of  ammoniacal  gas  it  absorbs  90  times  its  volume,  of  carbonic  acid,  35 
times;  of  oxygen,  9  times;  of  hydrogen,  l-T 5  volumes. 

Charcoal  in  a  finely-divided  state  has  also  tiie  power  of  absorbing  odorifeif- 
ous  effluvia,  and  the  coloring  principles  of  most  animal  and  v^etable  ao^ 
stances.  Animal  matter,  in  an  advanced  state  of  putrefaction,  loses  all  offisn« 
sive  odor  when  covered  with  a  layer  of  charcoal;  it  continues  to  decay,?  tut 
without  emitting  any  ill  odor. 


*  An  iUuBtration  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  charcoal  thrown  Iilto  a  hlast-fliniaee, 
and  its  access  to  air  l)eing  cut  off  hy  an  envelope  of  molten  metal,  vill  not  nrtinqjfUBsal^ 
pass  through  the  furnace  nnconsumed  and  unaltered. 

Questions. — ^What  is  lamp-black  ?  What  is  animal  charcoal  ?  What  are  the  proper> 
ties  of  charcoal  ?  What  is  said  of  its  indestructibilily  ?  What  of  its  affinities  f  Why  is 
carbon  uniformly  used  in  the  reduction  of  metallic  ores  f  What  are  the  oomiMMudli  of 
carbon  with  the  metals  called  !  What  is  said  of  the  absorbing  power  of  charooidt  What 
leases  are  absorbed  most  abundantly  f  What  is  said  of  its  deodorising  and  deoolotlSliig 
agency?    What  are  illustrations  of  Its  deodorising  aotion  f     . 
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'  Adva&toge  has  been  taken  of  iliis  property  of  charoool  to  coDBtnict  a  res* 
pixatw  for  protection  against  the  inhalation  of  malarious  and  infected  air.  It 
consists  of  a  hollow  case  of  wire-gauze  filled  with  coarselj-powdered  rhflrcof*^, 
azid  fitted  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils  by  Fig.  148. 

Qtrape^  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  148.  All 
the  «ir  that  enters  the  lungs  must  pass 
through  this  charcoal  seive,  and  in  so  passing, 
i».  deprived  of  the  noxious  vapors  or  gases  it 
KAf  Qoatain.  For  persons  engaged  in  hos- 
pitiJa)  dissecting-rooms,  the  holds  of  ships,  or 
ia  the  vioinity  of  sewers,  this  device  is  most 
y^uable.  Foul  water  filtered  through  a 
layer  of  powdered  charcoal,  is  decolorized  and 
purified.  This  action  of  charcoal  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  agitating  water  containing  sul- 
phmetted  hydrogen  in  solution,  with  a  Email 
quantity  of  ireshly-bumed  powdered  charcoal ;  the  offensive  odor  will  com- 
pletely disappear.  Sugar-refiners  render  brown  sugar  white  by  passing  it  hi 
solution  through  animal  charcoal  Ale  and  porter,  subjected  to  the  samo 
Fig.  149,  treatment,  are  not  only  decolorized,  but  deprived  of 

their  bitter  principles.  In  case  of  poisoning  with 
vegetable  poisons,  such  as  opium,  morphia,  strych- 
nia, etc.,  one  of  the  best  immediate  antidotes  which 
can  be  given  is  powdered  charcoal  in  water:  this 
absorbs  the  poisonous  principle,  and  renders  it  inac- 
tive. The  decolorizing  action  of  charcoal  may  be 
illustrated  by  filtering  porter,  port-wine,  or  water 
colored  with  ink,  through  a  small  quantity  of  animal 
charcoal.  (See  Fig.  149.)  The  filtered  liquor  will 
be  deprived  of  smell,  taste,  and  color. 

Charcoal  loses  its  absorptive  and  decolorizing 
properties  by  use ;  but  on  heating  it  afresh,  it  re- 
gains them. 

XSarbon  |q  the  form  of  tbe  diamond  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity;  but  in 
JiB  its  other  forms  It  is  an  excellent  conductor,  ranking  next  to  the  metals  in 
this  respect  In  a  state  of  fine  subdivision,  carbon  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
but  its  conducting  power  increases  with  its  density. 

..438.  Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Oxygen. — ^The  compounds 
flf -earfooa  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen, are  innumerable,  and  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  substance  of  all 
vegetable  and  animal  products.    The  consideration  of  these  compounds  be- 


Qssasxosn. — ^What  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  property  ?  What  arc  Illustrations 
Af  tile  decoloriaiog  action  of  charcoal  ?  Under  what  circumstances  may  charcoal  act  as  an 
|Mtldot0  for  poisons  ?  What  is  said  of  the  conducting  powers  of  carbon  for  heat  and  elec- 
tridtf  ?    What  is  said  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  with  oxygen  ? 

13 
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longs  maboij  to  organic  chemistrr.  With  oxygen  alone  carbon  unites  direcUy 
to  form  only  two  oompounda— carbonic  ozyd  and  carbonic  add.  Their  com- 
position may  be  represented  as  follows : — 

CompoaltiOB  by  w«Igixt. 

Symbol.  . «: » 

Carbonic  ozyd CO  6  carbon.  +    8  oxygon. 

Carbonicacid CO«  6       "        4.  16      " 

429.  Carbonic  Aeid,  COs  is  the  sole  product  of  the  com- 
bustion of  pure  carbon  in  oxygen  gas  or  atmospheric,  air. 
It  is  also  produced  abundantly  by  all  the  ordinary  pisor 
cesses  of  combustion,  by  respiration,  fermentation,  and  by 
the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  products.  It  exists  in 
a  free  state  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  earth  in  im- 
mense quantities,  chiefly  in  combination  with  lime,  form* 
ing  carbonate  of  lime  (marble,  chalk,  etc.,  etc.). 

For  an  acoomit  of  its  discovery  see  §  329. 

430.  Preparation . — Carbonic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  burning  char- 
coal in  oxygen  gas  (p.  190) ;  or  by  allowing  a  candle  to  bnm  as  long  as  it 
will  in  a  closed  bottle  or  jar  filled  with  air.  Practically,  however,  it  is  ob- 
tained in  a  pure  state,  much  more  conveniently.  It  being  a  feeble  acid, 
almost  every  other  acid,  which  dissolves  freely  in  water,  is  able  to  expel  it 
from  its  compounds ;  it  is,  therefore,  easily  separated  from  its  compounds  by 
the  addition  of  any  of  the  common  acids.    Thus,  fragments  of  chalk  or  mar- 

_  .  -^  ble,  with  a  little  water,  are  placed  in  an  open-mouth  bottle,  or 
in  an  evolution  flask  (see  Fig.  150,  also  Fig.  95),  and  dilute 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  added.  The  add  seizes  upon 
the  lime,  and  displaces  the  carbonic  add,  which  escapes  with 
an  "eflfervescence.  It  may  be  collected 
m  the  usual  way  over  water,  or  in  __  PiQ-  151. 
dry  bottles,  by  the  displacement  of  ' 
air. 

431.  Properties.  —  At  ordin- 
I  ary  temperatures  and  pressures,  car- 
bonic acid  is  a  colorless,  transparent  gas,  of  a 
pungent  odor,  and  acidulous  taste.    It  is  more  than  half  as 
heavy  again  as  atmospheric  air,  its  specific  gravity  being 
1*529  (air  —  1*000);  by  reason  of  its  great  density,  it  may  be  | 
poured  from  one  vessel  into  another  like  water.     (See  Fig. 
151.) 

Carbonic  acid  is  not  inflammable,  and  extinguishes  the  flame  of  burning 
bodies^  even  when  largely  diluted  with  air,  for  a  candle  will  not  bum  in  a 

QuBSTiONg.— What  is  the  composttion  of  carbonic  add  ?  What  if  said  of  its  fonnatloin 
and  distrlbatlon?  How  may  it  be  prepared  f  How  is  it  obtained  practloaUy  f  Whatar* 
its  properties?    What  is  said  of  lis  density  f    What  of  its  relation  to  combustion  ? 
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mirtore  of  4  Toltimes  atinospberio  air,  and  1  vblame  of  carbonic  'acid«*  Th\i 
property  may  be  strikingly  illustrated  by  placing  a  lighted  candle  at  the  hot* 
torn  of  a  deep  jar,  and  then  pouring  carbonic  acid  from  another  ressel  upon 
it,  afl  is  represented  in  Fig.  151.  The  light  will  be  extlngui^ed  as  soon  as 
the  gas  reaches  the  flame. 

Carbonic  iacid  in  its  pure  state  is  irre^lrable,  producing,  the  moment  it  is 
U^aled,  a  fipasm  of  the  glottis,  which  closes  at  once  the  air  passages  of  the 
lungs:  an  animal  immersed  in  it,  therefore,  dies  of  suffocation.  When  di' 
luted  with  air,  it  may  be  breathed  without  difficulty,  but  if  the  pn^xntion  in 
^idh  it  exists  in  tho  air  exceeids  4  per  cent.,  ft  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison.f  A 
|Mropartk>n  of  10  to  12  per  cent,  is  speedily  destructive  to  animal  Kfe,  and  even 
Bd  snail  a  quantity  aS  1  or  2  per  cent,  is  deleterious  and  depressing.  The 
drowsiness  and  headache  experienced  in  crowded  and  ilWentilated  apart- 
ments are  chiefly  due  to  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  as  the  resulting 
pAKloet  of  respiration. 

Many  persons  have  lost  their  lives,  either  intentioually  or  by  accident,  by 
deeping  in  a  confined  room  with  a  pan  of  burning  charcoal ;  also  from  de- 
scending into  weUs,  mines,  vats,  and  sewers  in  which  carbonic  acid  han  accu- 
mulated. Accidents  of  the  latter  character  may  be  prevented  by  taking  the 
precaution  to  lower  a  lighted  candle  into  the  well  or  vat  suspected  to  contain 
this  gas,  before  descending  hito  it ;  if  the  light  remains  undiminished,  all  may 
be  o6nsidered  safe ;  but  if  the  flame  be  extinguished,  or  e^en  sensibly  im- 
paired, there  is  evident  danger.  WeUs,  pits,  etc,  containing  carbonic  acid 
may  be  freed  from  it  by  lowering  into  them  pans  of  rcoently-bumed  pulver- 


*  This  property  of  euiMmic  acid  has  been  practically  applied  for  the  extingnishment 
of  fires  in  eoal'iiiineB"-a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  generated  by  passing  air  through  a  fhr- 
naee  of  coal,  being  blown  into  the  mine  until  all  its  passages  were  filled  with  it,  and  the 
emnbnstion  arrested.  In  ibis  way,  a  coal-mine  in  England  that  had  been  on  fire  for  thirty 
years,  and  had  extended  over  twenty-iix  acres,  was  eztingnished  in  1861.  About  8,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  were  required  to  fill  the  mine,  and  a  continuous  stream  of  impure  car- 
bonic add  was  forced  in  by  the  sgency  of  a  steam-jet,  day  and  night,  for  aboat  three 
weeks.  The  difficulty  lay  not  so  much  in  putting  out  the  fire,  as  in  coolini^  down  the  ignited 
Inass,  so  that  it  shonld  not  again  burst  into  a  flame  on  the  readmiasion  of  air,  and  in  order 
to  effect  the  necessary  reduction  of  temperature,  water  was  blown  in  along  with  the  carbonic 
fedd,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray,  or  mist  Subsequently,  cold  air  mixed  with  the  spray 
Was  thrown  in ;  and  in  a  month  from  the  commeaoement  of  operations,  the  fire  was  found 
to  be  completely  extinguished. 

A  portable  arrangement  for  extinguishing  fires,  termed  the  ^*  Fire  Annihilator,**  em- 
bodies the  same  principles.  It  consists,  essentially,  of  a  tin  or  sheet-iron  case,  containing 
a  sobstanee  holding  carbonic  acid  in  combination,  together  with  a  bottle  of  sulphuric  acid. 
By  means  of  a  simple  arrangement,  this  bottle  of  add  may  be  broken,  when  its  contents, 
mixing  with  the  solid,  erolye  carbonic  add ;  and  this,  flotiing  out  from  apertures  In  the 
ease,  fills  the  apartment,  and  extinguishes  the  fire. 

t  By  a  narcotic  poison  we  nnd«nttand  one  which  produces  sleep  and  insensibility,  ter- 
minating, if  taken  in  suffident  quantity,  in  death.    Opium  and  morphia  are  exami^os. 

QmesnoKS.— What  of  its  relation  to  respiration  f  What  are  illustrations  of  the  poison- 
ous influence  of  carbonic  addt  What  precaatioDB  should  be  taken  before  desosndicg  into 
WeUs,  seven,  etc.  f 
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ized  charcoal,  or  fireeh  slacked  lime,  or  by  showering  down  cold.wtftep— idlol^ 
which  substances  absorb  the  gas  fl'eely. 

To  resuscitate  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  poisonous  action  of 
carbonio  acid,  dash  cold  water  upon  them  freely,  and  assist  the  circulation  by 
friction  of  the  extremities.  •    ^ 

432.  Water  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures  absorbs  about  two 
thirds  of  its  bulk  of  carbonio  acid ;  but  it  will  take  up  much  more  if  the  pr^,^ 
sure  be  increased.  The  quantity  absorbed  is  in  exact  ratio  with  the  coiopnesb*. 
smg  force,  the  water  dissolving  twice  its  volumo  when  the  pressure  is  doubbp^ 
and  three  times  its  volume  when  the  pressure  is  trebled.  On  removing 'fbe^ 
pressure  the  greater  part  of  the  gas  escapes,  and  produces  that  effervescence 
which,  we  see  when  a  bottle  of  ginger-beer,  soda-water,  cider,  or  champagne 
is  opened. 

Most  of  the  beverage  sold  under  the  name  of  soda-water  does  not  contain 
a  particle  of  soda,  but  is  merely  water  impregnated,  by  mechanical  pressure^ 
with  about  eight  times  its  bulk  of  cajbonic  acid.  In  fermenting  liquors  in- 
closed in  bottles,  on  the  contrary,  the  carbonic  acid  is  gradually  evolved  by 
the  process  of  fermentation  in  the  interior  of  the  bottle.  As  fast  as  it  is  set 
free,  the  liquor  d^solves  it,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  bottle  increasing  at  the  same  time.  The  pressure  thus  generated  is  enor- 
mous, and  beyond  a  certain  limit  the  cork  will  either  be  forced  out,  or  the 
bottle  will  burst  If  the  cork  be  withdrawn,  the  confined  gas  will  drive  out 
the  liquor  in  its  own  eagerness  to  escape.  The  manu&cture  of  champagne  is 
always  carried  on  in  vaults  far  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  in  order  to 
secure  a  low,  and  at  the  same  time  a  uniform  temperature.  The  reason  of  this 
is^  that  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  liquor  is  greatly  assisted  by  a 
■reduction  of  temperature,  and  a  rise  of  a  few  degrees  of  the  thermometer  in 
the  vault  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  breakage  of  thousands  of  bottlesL 

Fermented  liquors,  by  the  escape  of  then*  carbonic  acid,  are  rendered  flat 
and  insipid.  A  thick,  visdd,  or  glutinous  liquor,  like  porter  or  ale,  retsdna 
the  little  bubbles  of  carbonic  add  as  they  rise  through  it,  and  is  thereby 
caused  to  froth ;  but  a  thin  liquor,  like  champagne  or  cider,  which  allows  the 
bubbles  to  escape  freely,  only  sparkles. 

A  solution  of  carbonic  acid  in  water  has  a  pleasant^  acid  taste,  and  tem-'» 
porarily  reddens  blue  litmus  paper.  The  solvent  powers  of  such  a  solution 
are  fiir  more  extensive  than  those  of  pure  water ;  and  the  hardest  rocks  and 
minerals  are  gradually  disintegrated  and  broken  down  by  the  long-continued 
action  of  water  charged  with  a  small  proportion  of  this  gas.  i 

433.  Solidilieation  of  Carbonie  Aeid.— When  carbonic 
acid  at  32^  F.  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  36  to  38  at^ 

QuKSTiOMS.— What  is  the  antidote  against  poisoning  with  carbonio  acid  f  What  la  said 
of  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  water  f  What  is  ordinary  "  soda-water  T*  What  !• 
the  sonree  -of  earbonio  aeid  in  fermeatlBg  Uqaors  t  What  takes  plaee  when  a  fermenting  - 
liquor U bottled?  When  does  a  Hqnor  fh>th,and  when  sparkle?  What  is  said  of  the 
solrent  power  of  oarbonic  acid  in  solatioa  f  What  is  said  of  the  Mlidification  of  oarWai^ 
•eldf 
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mdspheres,  it  condenses  into  a  liquid  as  transparent  and 
colorless  as  water.  If  a  stream  of  liquefied  acid  be  allowed 
to  escape  into  the  air,  it  freezes  by  its  own  evaporation 
into  a  white,  snow-like  solid.* 

,*  Tlie  compressing  force  used  to  effect  the  liquefaction  of  carbonic  add  is  that  of  th« 
felicity  of  the  gas  itself.  The  experiment  may  he  performed  hj  generating  carbonic 
tMd-  in  a  closed  glass  tube,  as  has  been  previously  explained  (see  §  178) ;  but  usually  an 
M^tmnOTM  conitmcted  for  this  particular  purpose  is  employed.  This  consists  of  two  c^- 
ioftiiad  ^TQuelfl,  Fig;  153,  each  of  wrought  iron,  and  each  sofBeientty  itroog  to  witSiakaad 

'  FXG.152. 


i  of  4,000  lbs.  per  squtfe  incK  One  of  theae  vessels  serves  as  a  generator,  And 
the  other  as  a  receiver,  and  both  are  furnished  with  stop-cocks  of  a  peculiar  construction. 
The  generator  is  furnished  with  an  axis,  and  is  mounted  upon  an  iron  frame,  so  that  it 
niay  revolve  in  a  vertical  plane.  The  receiver  is  supplied  with  a  tube,  which  goes  nearly 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  generator  with  a  cylindrical  copper  vessel  which  admits  of  being 
fiUed  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  operation  is  conducted  by  charging  the  generator  with  a  solution  of  bi-carbonate 
of  soda,  and  the  copper  vessel  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  stop-cock  of  the  generator  being 
now  firmly  closed,  the  generator  itself  is  revolved  upon  its  axis,  by  which  means  the  oU 
of  vitriol  contained  in  the  copper  vessel  runs  out  upon  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  occa- 
riboa  a  liberation  of  carbonic  acid.  After  a  time,  when  the  action  is  complete,  the  re- 
c«ivi!r,  which  is  immersed  in  a  flreezing  mixture.  Is  connected  by  means  of  a  metallic  tube 
wtfliihe  generator,  and  the  stop-cocks  being  opened,  the  carbonic  acid  cont^ned  in  the 
genertttor  rakfafeS  over  into  the  cold  and  empty  receiver,  and  becomes  in  part  eoadeitted. 

.  <)uE8rao]r.-^ive  a  general  deacriptlon  of  the  proceia. 
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In  thiB  coaditiea  il  wasted  lawajr  slowly,  ah^  ma^  t^e- handled  and  inolded 
with  ease.  If  suffered  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  skin,  however,  it  buma 
like  a  red>hot  iron. 

When  a.  little  merouiy  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  cup  and  covered  with  solid 
carbonic  acid,  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ether  occasions  so  rapid  an. 
evaporation  that  the  mercury  is  immediately  frozen,  and  may  then  be  ham- 
mered and  drawn  out  like  lead.  In  this  way  ten  pounds  of  mercury  may  bo 
frozen  in  less  than  eight  minutes. 

434.  Lime-water  brought  in  contact  with  carbonic  acid  gas  ra{H(tiy-abdorb8 
k)  andbeoomes  milky  from  the  formation  of  oaibonate  of  Hme  (chalk).  Ths^ 
reaction,  therefore,  constitutes  a  test  for  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid. 
Thus  if  we  expose,  fresh  lime-water  to  the  air,  a  pellicle  of  carbonate  of  lime 

Fro  153  ^^^^  forms  upon  its  sur&ce,  proving  the  pres- 

ence of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere.  In 
like  manner,  by  blowing  through  a  tube  (see 
Fig.  153)  into  a  vessel  of  lime-water,  we  can 
demonstrate  the  abundant  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  air  expelled  from  the  lungs.  The 
milkiness'  occadonied  by  the  contact  of*  car- 
bonic acid  with  lime-water,  disappears  when 
an  additional  quantity  of  acid  is  taken  v^  by 
the  8olution-~carbonate  df  lime  being  soluble 
I  in  an  .exoes^  of  carbonic  acid.  Many  natural 
waters,  by  vurtue  of  an  excess  pf  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  them,  hold  very  considerable 
quantities  of  lime  in  solution,  and  are  thereby 
rendered  "  hard.'*  When  such  waters  are  heated  or  agitated  with  air,  a  portion 
of  the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  the  lime  is  precipitated — forming  in  boilers 
and  tea-kettles,  and  in  the  channels  of  streams,  incrustations  of  lime. 

435.  Petrifactions  .—It  often  hs^pens,  when  an  organic  substance 
is  placed  in  water  holding  lime  in  solution  by  virtue  of  ^i  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  other  mineral  matter,  that  its  particles,  as  they  decay,  are  replaced 
by  particles  of  mineral  matter,  until  at  last  all  the  organic  particles  disappear, 
j&nd  a  stony  mass  is  substituted,  whidi  resembles  the  original  substance  in 


The  Rtop-eoeks  are  noir  closed,  the  vesaels  disconnected,  and  the  generator  opened  and 
freed  of  its  contents.  It  is  then  charged  afresh,  and  the  operation  repeated  as  before ;  five 
or  six  repetitions  being  necessary  before  any  rery  concdderable  quantity  of  Bquefied  acid 
becomes  accumulated  in  the  receiver. 

The  liquefied  gas  can  be  drawn  off  from  the  receiver  by  means  of  a  jet,  a,  screwed  on 
to  its  stop-cock.  When  a  portion  is  discharged  by  means  of  this  jet  into  a  metallic  box, 
&,  fitted  with  perforated  wooden  handles,  a  part  of  the  liquid  gas  assumes  a  solid  condi- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  intense  cold  dereloped  by  the  eraporation  of  another  portioo, 
and  the  box  becomes  filled  with  a  white  solid,  like  dry  show. 

QiTiSTioir&— What  are  the  properties  of  the  solidified  gas?  What  is  a  test  for  thO; 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  ?  What  are  illustrations  ?  Under  what  cireamstaQoea-  4ow. 
earbonate  of  lime  dSBSolve  in  irater  t   When  is  it  deposited  t .  What  art  petrifaettmu  ? 
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Ssna  ftnd  sbucture,  and  not  unfrequently  in  color.  This  result  is  termed 
lietKifiiGtioiL  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  original  particles 
are  converted  into  stone ;  for  the  process  of  petri&ction  is  one  of  replace- 
feaee&t,  and  not  of  conversion,  t.  e.,  a  particle  of  mineral  matter  of  the  same 
Ibnn  being  substituted  for  each  oi^ganic  particle. 

-rjd^^i  >rhe  preeence  of  carbon  in  carbonic  add  may  be  demonstrated  by  drop- 
^n^dipiece  of  ignited  potassium  into  a  small  flask  filled  with  the  drygas. 
The  potassium,  by  depriving  the  carbonic  acid  of  its  oxygen  to  form  potasli, 
Jil)e0lte8.Oarb(»i,  which  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  black  particles  upon  the 
^ttnSs  of  Jibe  glass.  This  experiment,  which  is  a  very  striking  one,  may  also 
bepeiitffoied  by  igniting  a  bit  of  potassium  in  a  glass  tube,  through  which 
«  ouorent  of  dry  carbonic  acid  is  at  the  same  time  transmitted. 
-.•  4^*Im  (Tarbonic  acid  is  evolved  from  the  earth  in  many  localities,  particu- 
c||Urlj<lii,Tak»Qic  districts.  At  one  locality  near  Vesuvius  in  Italy,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  600  lbs.  wdght  are  discharged  every  twenty-four  hours. 
*.  43&  The  salts  fi^rmed  by  the  union  of  carbonic  add  with  the  protoxyds 
of  the  metals,  are  numerous  and  important,  and  are  termed  Oabbonates. 
They  are  easily  decomposed  by  contact  with  the  stronger  acids,  and,  with 
the  exertion  of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  they  are  for  the  most  part  in- 
solable  in  water. 

439.  Carbonic  Oxyd,  GO.--^When  carbonic  acid  is  passed 
over  red  hot  coal,  or  metallic  iron,  it  loses  half  of  its  oxy- 
gen, and  becomes  converted  into  carbonic  oxyd. 

This  reaction  is  often  witnessed  in  coal  firea  The  fuel  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  grate,  which  has  free  access  to  air,  generates  by  its  combustion  carbonic 
add.  This  passing  up  through  the  interior  of  the  fire,  where  the  supply  of 
air  is  limited,  is  deprived  of  half  of  its  oxygen,  and  becomes  carbonic  oxyd, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  carbon  of  the  heated  fuel  wliich  has  entered  into 
combination  with  the  removed  oxygen  furnishes  another  equal  quantity  of  the 
same  gas.  On  coming  in  contact  with  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  fire,  the  car- 
bonic oxyd  ignites,  and  bums  with  a  flickering,  pale-blue  flame.  This  phe- 
nomenon may  be  particularly  noticed  in  a  charcoal  fire,  when  fresh  coal  has 
been  recently  added. 

Carbonic  oxyd  is  a  transparent,  colorless  gas,  which  is  much  more  poison- 
ous than  carbonic  acid ;  and  the  inhalation  of  air  containing  one  two  hun- 
dredths of  it,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  is  said  to  bo  fiitaL  Carbonic 
oxyd  may  be  obtained  with  facility  by  heating  crystallized  oxalic  add  with 
five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  retort, 
and  collecting  over  water.  As  thus  prepared,  it  contains  carbonic  add,  from 
which  it  may  be  separated  by  allowing  the  mixed  gases  to  bubble  through 
milk  of  lime,  or  solution  of  potash. 

QuBtnoHS.— How  may  the  presence  of  carbon  in  carbonic  add  be  demonstrated  ?  What 
is  said  of  the  natural  production  of  carbonic  acid  ?  What  of  its  salts  ?  What  is  carbonic 
oxyd  t  What  ia  a  familiar  example  of  its  prodacUon  f  What  are  the  properties  of  ear- 
bo^  oxyd  T    How  is  it  prepared? 
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By  generating  the  carbonic  oxyd  in  the  same  manner  in  a  test  tube  fitted 
with  a  perforated  cork  and  jet,  Fig.  164,  the  gas-may  bn 
Fio.  164.         ignited  as  it  is  evolved,  and  its  peculiar  blue  Gamoe:^ 
hibited. 
440.  Carbon  and  Sulphur^ 
Bi-Snlphide  of  Carbon,    CSs.'-'Wlien-fi^ 
ments  of  sulphur  are  dropped  upon  ignited  <:banxMt 
contained  in  a  peculiarly  arranged  earthen  velort/  tli9 
sulphur  in  the  form  of  vapor  unites  with  the  carbosj.^iid 
the  product  of  the  combination  distilling  ov»v  '^7  ^ 
condensed,  in  cooled  receivers,  into  a  colorless^  tHui^Or 
rent  liquid — ^bi-sulphide  of  carbon.  ^ "  .  — 

This  compound  is  higlily  volatile  and  inflammaUe^  and 
is  characterized  by  a  most  foetid  and  peculiar  odor,  -ft 
possesses  the  power  of  refracting  light  in  a  remarkably 
manner,  and  as  the  most  ready  solvent  known  of  gutta-percha,  India-nibb^, 
and  various  greasy  and  resinous  substances,  it  is  somewhat  oxtennveiy  ap> 
plied  to  manufacturing  purposes.  It  also  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus^  and 
iodine— these  bodies  bemg  deposited  again  in  beautiftd  crystals  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  their  solvent. 

441.  Carbon  and  JVitrogen. 
.  Cyanogen,  NCs  or  C  y  .—This  substance,  which  is  one  of  the  mos^ 
interesting  compounds  of  carbon,  strikingly  resembles  an  element,  and  was  the 
first  compound  body  which  was  distinctly  proved  to  be  capable  of  entering 
into  combination  with  the  elements  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
elements  combine  with  each  other. 

This  discovery,  made  in  1814  by  Guy  Lussac,  formed  an  epoch  in  chemical 
Science,  and  by  originating  new  views  of  chemical  composition,  revolution* 
ized  tlie  whole  subject  of  organic  chemistry.  Smce  then,  numerous  other 
bodies  have  been  discovered,  which  deport  themselves  in  respect  to  the  ele- 
iments  exactly  as  cyanogen  does— or  in  other  words,  as  if  they  themselves 
were  elements.  Such  compound  bodies  are  known  in  chemistry  as  compound 
or  organic  radicals ; — ^the  elements  being  simple  radicals.    (See  §  2Y1.) 

The  name  cyanogen  (blue-producer,  from  the  Greek  Kvavocj  Uue)  is  derived 
from  the  circumstance  that  this  body  forms  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  pig- 
ment, "  Prussian  Blue." 

Cyanogen  consists  of  2  equivalents  of  carbon,  and  1  of  nitrogen ;  but  no 
direct  union  of  these  elements  can  be  effected. 

For  experimental  purposes  on  a  small  scale,  it  may  be  obtained  by  heating 
in  a  small  retort,  or  test  tube  (see  Fig.  155),  the  salt  known  as  cyanide  of 
mercury,  previously  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  well  dried.    The  cyanide 


QtmsTiowB.— What  is  bisulphide  of  carbon?  What  is  its  method  of  preparatioii ? 
What  are  its  properties?  What  its  practical  applications?  Whatis  sidd  of  cyanogen  t 
Wliat  tire  compound  or  oi^nic  radicals  ?  What  In  chemistrf  is  nnderstood  by  a  radlo^t 
What  is  the  chemical  constitution  of  cyanc^en?    Hov  may  it  be  preparedt 
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undergoes  deootapositioii;  fike  the  o3^d  of  merduiytrnder'     '  Fw.'  160. 
the  same  cinmmstahoes  (g  281),  jrielding  .metallio  mer< 
<Riry  and  gaseoos  cyanogen,  whldi  should  be  oottected 
over  mercury. 

442.  Properties  .-Oyanogen  is  a  iranspieurent;  col- 
•oiiessgas,  with  a  pungent,  peculiar  odor,  somewhat  resem- 
l^ng'  that  of  pead)  kernels;  it  is  nearly  twice  as  heavy 
m  atmoepherio  air,  and  when  inhaled,  is  poisonous.  It  is 
Inflammable,  and  btims  with  a  beautiful  and  character- 
tstie  purple  fiama  At  a  tomperatore  --4^  F.,  it  liquefies, 
«ihI  forms  a  odorless,  limpid  liquid,  which  freezes  at 
* — 30^  F.  into  a  transparent  solid. 

Cyanogen  in  many  of  its  properties  closely  resembles 
iiiloilne,  and  like  it  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  an 
acid,  and  with  the  metals  to  form  salts,  termed  cyanides, 
which  latter  possess  the  characteristic  properlies  of  the  haloid  salts. 
'  443.  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassinni)  K,,  FeCy,  -f  HO.-— 
PiruasiateofPotcu^ — The  compounds  of  cyanogen  are  almost  always  obtained 
from  a  salt  known  as  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  yellow  prussiate  of  potash; 
which  is  a  double  cyanide  of  potassium  and  iron.  This  salt  is  prepared  on  a 
large  scale,  by  heating  in  a  covered  iron  pot  or  retort,  about  6  parts  of  refuse 
animal  matter,  such  as  the  parings  of  hoo&,  horns,  hides,  dried  blood, 'ete.,r 
with  2  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  (pearlash),  and  iron  filings.  At  a  high 
temperature  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  of  tiie  animal  substances  react  upon 
each  other,  and  fonn  cyanogen,  which  combines  with  potassium  derived  from 
the  potash,  and  with  iron.  On  digesting  the  ma8E^  when  cold,  with  water, 
the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (Kt,  Fe  Cyirf-3  HO)  is  formed,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained, by  filtering  and  evaporating  the  solution,  in  splendid,  yellow,  flat 
crystals.    In  this  condition  it  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

444.  Prussian  Blue . — ^When  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
fs  added  to  a  solution  of  peroxyd  of  iron,*  a  beautiful,  deep-blue,  bulky  pre- 
c^tate  is  obtained,  which,  when  washed  and  dried,  constitutes  the  weH* 
known  pigment,  Prussian,  or  Berlin  blue — so  called  trom  its  discovery  at 
fierihi,  in  Prussia,  in  1710.  This  substance  is  largely  used  m  painting,  in 
oalloo-priDting,  and  dyeing,  in  staining  wood  and  paper,  and  for  concealing  op 
neutralizing  the  yellow  color  of  linen  (an  operation  termed  blueing).  Gk>th 
aAty  be  dyed  blue  by  first  Immersing  it  in  a  sdution  of  peroxyd  of  iron,  and 
then  in  one  of  ferrcKyanide  of  potassium ;  the  two  substances  thus  meeting 
is -the  structure  of  the  doth,  precipitate  or.  produce  the  color  in  the  very  in- 
teri(»:  of  the  fibers. 

*  A  solution  of  peroxyd  of  iron  vamj  be  resdUj  obtained  bydinolving  a  few  crystals  of 
eoppoma  (green  yitriol)  in  water,  adding  a  little  nitrie  aeld,  and  heating  the  solution. 


'  Qmnovs.— What  are  its  properties?    What  is  said  of  its  affinities  and  oompoandsf 
1?bat  Is  ftrlroeyanide  of  potasslamf   How  is  it  prepared  t  How  is  J 
puadf   What  are  its  ntfes?    Hov  Is  doth  dyed  0f  this  «plorf 
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44^'  B  In  •  In  ]r.-^Krci88ian  blue  is  iosolnble  in  water  and  in  dilute  aoida^ 
with  the  exception  df  oxftlic  add.  The  blue  liquid  obtained  ftom  it^  solutkm 
in  thia  acid,  thickened  with:  gum,  constitutes  the  well;knQwn  blue  ink,  .0|r 
writing  fluid. 

The  color  of  Prussian  bhie  is  not  ver^  permanent,  and  is  instant!  j  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  the  alkalies.  l%e  substance  itself  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  cyanogen  with  ii!on;  and  its  €(»hpo6itibn,  which  ia  somewhat  complex, 
may  be  represented  by  the  formiOa  (3  Fe  Oy-^2  Fe^  Cyi).  Although  oon- 
tainmg  cyanogen,  a  poiso%  Prussiah  blue  ia  not  poisonoua,  and  Is  used  by 
the  Chinese  in  large  quantities  for  the-coloration  of  **  green  t^ea"* 

When  ferrocyanidis  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  protos^d  of  v^m. 
(green  vitriolX-  it  occasions  a  greenish-whita  precipitate,  whidi,  by  exposuK^ 
to  air,  rapidly  becomes  blue.       '      '.:  .       . 

Ferridcyanide  of  Potatsi u m^-r-When  chlorme  gas  is  passed 
through  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  salt  crystallising  in  ruby  red 
crystals  is  obtained,  which-contains  a  larger  plEoportion  of  jeyanogen  than  th^ 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  and  is  known  as  the  ferridcyanide  of  potaaaum, 
or  the  red  Prussiate  of  potash.  When  added  to  a  solntion  of  the  protoxyd  of 
iron,  it  produces  a  dark-blue  precipitate,:  but  with  8oluti<»is  of  the  peroxyd  it 
forms  DO  precipitate.  By  the  use,  therefore,  of  the  ferro  and  fecrid  cyanidea 
of  potassium,  chemists  are  easily  able  to  distinguish  between  salts  of  the  per- 
oxyd and  salts  of  the  protoxyd  of  iron. 

446.  €yanid«  of  Pota^ssianii  KCy.T-rWben  8  parts  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  3  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  1  of  charcoal,  are  exposed 
to  a  strong  red-heat  in  an  iron  crucible,  a  compound  of  cyanogen  and  potas- 
sium is  obtained^-the  cyanide  of  potaasiuuL.  This  salt,  when  pure,  somewhat 
resembles  white  porcelain  in  appisarance;  it  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and 
when  taken  into  the  stomach,  is  a  deadly  poison..  The. hands  of  the  work- 
men who  use  this  salt  are  also  liable  to  ulceration. . 

The  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  water  possesges  t^e  pn^^erty  of  dis- 
solving most  of  the  metallic  oxyds,  especially  those  of  the.  precious  metals;  it 
is;  on  this  account,  therefore^  extensively.used  for  the  preparation  of  the  gold 
and  silver  solutions  employed  in  electro-gilding  and  plating.  A  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  will  <£ssolTe  out  the.  black  inaika  of  |' indelible  inli^v 
which  is  a  solution  of  the  oxyd  of  silver.  : 

447;  Hjrdrocyanie  Acidy  Mj.r-Prussic  Acid.— This 
compound,  so  remarkable  for  its  poisonous  properties,  iA 

'  *  The  progrent  of  chemical  fldeneei  U  fltrikiagly  iUafltrated  hjtlte  floetaalionaiDthe 
price  of  this  pigment  ;—thni  in  1770,  its  price  was  flOperponnd;  iA;1815,  $8;  ialSSfi^ 
cedents ;  and  at  the  present  Urae,  about  30  ootts. 

QirE9noi78^~What  is  bine  ink  f  '  What  is  saSd  i»f  the  peTraaaeney  of  tibe  color  of  Fms- 
riah  hlttiB  t  What  is  its  composition  f  What  is  the  reaction  o£  ferrocyanide  of  poturiom 
dlad  protoxyd  of  irod  ?  What  is  ferridoyanide  of  potassinm  t  What  are  its  reactions  vith 
tbe  iolotfonfrcf  the  oxyds  of  iron  f  How  is  cjranide  of  potassium  formed  ?  What  are  ita 
properties?  What  its  pcactidaiapipUeationpf  WhatisMidof  theftonation^prawdoafiid? 
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foimed  by  the  indirect  union  of  cyanogen  and  hydrogen. 
It  is  easily  obtained  by  distilling  cyanide  of  potassium 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

.  .The  reaction  is  similar  to  that  involved  in  the  production  of  hydrochloric 
add  from  common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  (§  358),  thus: — 

Cjwdde  of  potMalum.       Sulph.  acid.  Solph.  potash.         Hydroey»ide  ae!d. 

KCy  +  SOj,  HO  —  KG,  SOs  +  HCy. 
'  In  fto  pure  state,  hydrocyanic  add  is  a  colorless,  transparent  liquid,  with  a 
feeble  add  reaction.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  and  so  extremely  volatile,  that 
kt  a  <&op  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  glass  plate,  a  part  of  the  acid  will  be  frozen 
t^y  its  own  evaporation.  Its  vapor  has  an  odor  of  peach-blossoms  or  bitter 
almonds,  and  both  of  these  substances  owe  their  peculiar  flavor  in  part  to  the 
presence  of  this  add  in  their  composition. 

Hydrocyanic  add  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  the  poisons  known  to  the  chemist 
A  smgle  drop  of  the  concentrated  add  upon  the  tongue  of  a  laige  dog  pro- 
duces immediate  death;  and  a  slight  inhalation  of  its  vapor  occasions  very 
disagreeable  sensations.  When  largely  diluted  with  water,  it  is  sometimes 
given  in  medidne  in  veiy  minute  doses.  Ammonia,  brandy,  and  chlorine 
are  its  best  antidotes.  A  suspension  of  animation  occasioned  by  an  over-dose 
ef  it  does  not  always  result  in  death,  if  proper  remedies  are  employed. 

Physiologists  are  not  fully  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  almost  instantan- 
eous death  occasioned  by  this  acid.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  act  upon  the 
tital  organs  by  reason  of  a  sympathetic  shock  transmitted  to  the  nerves ;  and 
by  ethers  the  effect  is  ascribed  to  an  almost  immediate  absorption  of  the  poison 
into  the  system. 

Yarious  parts  of  many  plants  belonging  to  the  order  HosaceoA,  such  as  bitter 
fth&onds,  the  kernels  of  plums  and  peaches,  the  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel, 
etc.,  yield,  on.  distillation  with  water,  a  sweet-smelling  liquid  containing  hy- 
llrocyanic  add. 

•  446.  Cyanogen  and  0 x y g e n .— Cyanogen  fUrther  resembles  an 
dement  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  capable  of  uniting  with  oxygen,  in  sev* 
end  proportions,  to  form  adds,  which,  in  turn,  unite  with  bases  to  produce 
ttdts.  The  two  best  known  of  these  oxyds,  cyanic  and  fulminic  acids,  have 
an  identity  of  chemical  constitution,  but  entirely  different  properties. 
' .  449.  Cyanic  Acidj  CyOisa  highly  volatile  liquid,  which  decomposes 
^ietly,  but  so  readily,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  preserve  it  in  unal- 
tered condition;  its  salts  are  termed  cyanates. 

-  460.  Fulminic  Acid)  Cy^Oa,  which,  like  cyanic  acid,  is  composed 
0f  equal  atoms  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen,  is  not  known  in  a  separate  state.  Its 
compounds  with  the  metaUic  oxyds  are  termed  fulminates,  since  they  explode, 

QvEvnoNB. — ^What  dnemical  reaction  is  involved  in  its  preparation  ?  What  are  the  pro- 
pertiea  of  pnusie  add  ?  What  is  said  of  its  poisonoas  qualities  ?  What  are  its  antidotes  ? 
How  is  it  SQppofled  to  oecasion  death?  From  what  vegetable  productions  mayprussie 
mU  lie  obtained?  In  vbat  other  respects  does  cyanogen  resemhle  aa  elemeat?  What 
is  Midof  cyuilftaeld?    Whatof  Adminicadd? 
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from  the  slightest  disturbing  causes,  with  fearful  violeace.  The  oomposDd 
with  mercury,  tormod  "fulminating  mercury,"  is  prepared  by  disgoiving  1 
part  of  mercury  in  12  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  mixing  the  solution  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  alcohol ;  on  the  application  of  gentle  heat,  chemical  action 
ensues,  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  copious  white  fumes,  and  the  fulmin- 
ate separates  in  white  crystalline  grains.  As  thus  obtained,  it  constitute^ 
when  mixed  with  six  times  its  weight  of  saltpeter,  and  made  into  a  past^ 
with  water,  the  compo^tipn  used  for  filling  percussion  caps. 

BiBsid^s  the  fulminate  of  mercury,  analagous  compounds  may  be  fcpsiied  ifL 
a  similar  manner  with  oxyds  of  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and  other  of  the  elemej^ts.* 
All  of  them  are  exceedingly  dangerous  to  handle,  and  the  fulminate  of  silvof; 
ranks  next  to  the  chloride  of  nitrogen  in  explosive  character;  thus,  it  ei;p]iod,ea 
under  water  when  heated  to  212°  F.,  and  also  when  in  a  moist  state  byJricr 
tion  with  a  hard  body ;  when  dry,  the  touch  of  a  feather,  or  the  yibratipa  of. 
the  house  occasioned  by  the  rolling  of  a  carriage,  is  also  sufiQcient  to  cause  ita 
violent  decomposition.  The  fulminic  acid  separates,  on  exploding,  into  nitro- 
gen, carbonic  oxyd,  and  the  vapor  of  water,  the  metal  being  Bet  free.* 

451.  Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen.— The  com-r 
pounds  of  carbon  with  hydrogen  are  numerous,  and  are 
all  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  bodies  of  an  or- 
ganic origin.  Some  of  these  are  liquid,  some  solid,  and 
others  are  gaseous. 

The  consideration  of  two  of  them  only  properly  pertains  to  the  department 
of  inorganic  chemistry.  These  are,  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  OiH4,  and 
heavy  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  defiant  gas,  C4H4. 

452.  Light  Carburetted  Hydrogen,  Cfii'-^Marsh  Cku ;  Fire- 
damp.— ^This  gas  occurs  abundantly  in  nature.  It  is  evolved  from  rock-fissures 
in  coal  mines,  and.  forms,  in  connection  with  atmospheric  air,  an  explosive 
compound,  known  to  the  miners  as  "  firc-damp."f  It  is  also  a  constant  product 
of  the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  wood  and  other  carbonaceous  bodies  un- 
der water,  and  may  be  obtained  from  this  source  by  stirring  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  stagnant  pools,  and  collecting  the  gas  as  it  rises  by  means  of  an 
inverted  bottle  and  tunnel.  (See  Fig.  155.)  At  Kanawha,  in  Virginia,  tliia 
gas  rises  in  immense  quantities  in  connection  with  salt-water  from  Artesiaii 

•  The  detonating  bombs  with  which  the  life  of  Napoleon  III.  waa  attempted  in  1863, 
were  filled  with  fulminating  mercury. 

t  In  this  condition  it  accumulates  in  the  galleries  of  coal  mines  In  lai^  quantities,  aii< 
when  fired  by  accidental  contact  with  flame,  explodes  with  feaxf  ul  violence.  Tke  proAviel 
of  the  explosive  combustion  is  mainly  carbonic  acid,  so  that  the  workmen  in  the  aiiae  wbQ 
escape  death  by  burning,  are  almost  certain  to  be  afterward  suffocated.  By  an  explosion 
ofthischaracter  at  the  Felling  colliery  in  England,  in  1812,  92  persons  lost  their  Uvea. 
These  accidents  have  now  been  in  a  great  measure  prevented  by  the  use  of  the  **  aafe^ 
lamp.** 

QuBSTiONsl — How  is  fulminating  mercury  prepared  ?      To  what  use  is  it  appUedT 
"Whdt  i^  said  of  theother  fulminates  f    What  is  said  of  the  compounds  of  CAibon  aoS  hy* 
"drogen?   What  is  said  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen?   Whatls^'fin-dAiapfV 
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Fig.  155. 


weHs,"  and  being  conducted  by  an  ar- 
rangement of  pipes  under  the  salt- 
boilers,  fhmishes  sufficient  heat  by 
its  combustion  to  evaporate  the  brine. 
A '  similar  natural  supply  of  this  gas 
in  the  town  of  Fredonia,  in  New 
York,  has  for  many  years  past  been 
extensively  applied  for  illuminating 
purposes. 

453.  Properties . — ^Light  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  is  a  colorless,  in- 
ddorbus,  tasteless  gas,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  when  diluted  with 
connbon  air  may  be  inhaled  with- 
out injury.  Its  weight  is  about  half 
that  of  air.  It  does  not  support  com- 
bustion, but  is  itself  inflammable,  and 
bums  with  a  yellow,  luminous  flame. 

When  mingled  with  air  or  oxygen  gas  it  forms  explosive  compounds, 
paits  of  this  gas  by  weight,  consist  of  75  carbon  and  25  hydrogen. 

454.  Heavy  Carburetted  Hydrogen.  Olefiant  6a s,  C4H4. 
— This  gas  was  discovered  in  1796  by  an  association  of  Dutch  chemists,  who 
gave  it  the  namo  of  '•  olefiant"  (oil-producer),  from  its  formation  with  chlorine 
of  a  compound  having  the  appearance  of  oil.  It  does  not  occur  naturally, 
but.  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation*  of  oil,  and  also  in  connection 
with  light  carburetted  hydrogen  and  some  other  substances,  when  coal,  resin, 
tar,  asphaltum,  &t,  animal  refuse,  and  similar  inflammable  matters  are  distilled 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  gas  for  artificial  illumination. 
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Olefiant  gas  is  easily  prepared  by  heating  to- 
gether 1  measure  of  strong  alcohol  with  2  meas- 
ures of  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  retort  or  flask  capable  of 
holding  at  least  four  times  the  bulk  of  the  liquid 
introduced.  (See  Fig.  156.)  The  gas  comes  off 
fi-eely  at  first,  but  by  degrees  the  mixture  black- 
ens and  froths  up,  so  that  a  careful  regulation  of 
the  heat  is  necessary.  It  is  accompanied  by  the 
1.  vapor  of  ether,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  pro-, 
cess  by  sulphurous  acid  in  large  quantities ;  but 
it  may  be  purified  by  causing  it  to  pass,  first 
through  a  "Woulfe's  bottle  containing  a  solution 
of  potash,  then  through  oil  of  vitriol,  and  finally 
collecting  over  water.       ___^ 

*  By  desinictiTe  distUlatlon,  we  vndentaiid  the  deoomporitioii  of  a  body  sattleeted  to 
hnt  in  a  retort,  AoeompAiiied  by  a  partial  or  entire  volatilisaUon  of  its  prodacti. 

QuwTXOKs.— What  are  its  properties?    What  is  said  of  olefiant  gasf    How  if  it  ob- 
tain«l?     What  is  undarstDOd  by  deatmctife  distillation  ? 
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455.  Properties  * — Olefiant  gas,  as  thus  prepared,  is  a  oolorlees  gas^ 
with  a  &int,  sweetish  odor.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  aud  has  about  the 
same  density  as  air.  It  was  liquefied  by  Faraday  under  great  oold  and  pres- 
sure, but  remained  unfrozen  at  — 166^  F. 

Olefiant  gas  does  not  support  life  or  combustion,  but  is  itself  very  inflani!- 
mable,  and  bums  with  a  splendid  white  light,  far  surpassing  in  brilliancy 
that  produced  by  light  carburetted  hydrogen.  When  mixed  with  oxygen 
and  fired,  it  explodes  with  great  ndse  and  violence.  This  may  bo  illustrated 
by  passing  bubbles  of  the  mixed  gases  through  water,  and  igniting  them  at 
the  sur&ce,  care  being  taken  not  to  communicate  fire  to  the  vessel  oozitaini{ig 
the  mixture. 

The  composition  of  olefiant  gas  is  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  2  of  carbon 
vapor  condensed  into  1  volume. 

When  olefiant  gas  is  mixed  over  water  with  an  equal  volume  of  cfaloriQe^ 
the  two  gases  gradually  unite,  and  form  a  heavy,  sweetisbi  aromatic  liquid. 
This  substance,  which  collects  in  oily-looking  drops  in  the  water,  is  commonly 
known  as  V*  Dutch  liquid,"  from  its  discoverers. 

An  instructive  experiment  may  be  also  performed  by  mixing  in.  a  tall  jar  2 
measures  of  chlorine  and  1  of  olefiant  gas.  On  applying  a  light  to  the  mouth 
of  tlie  vessel,  the  mixture  bums  quietly — ^the  chlorine  uniting  with  the  hydros 
gen  to  form  hydrochloric  add,  while  the  carbon  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a 
dense  black  smoke. 

456.  Illafflinatin?  Gas,  prepared  hj  distilling  in  close 
vessels  bodies  rich  in  hydrogen  and  carbon,  but  deficient 
in  oxygen,  is  always  a  mixture  of  olefiant  gas,  light  car- 
buretted hydrogen,  carbonic  oxyd,  and  hydrogen  in  va- 
riable proportions,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  of  the  process  of  manufacture. 

The  most  valuable  constituent  of  all  illuminating  gases,  is  olefiant  gas ;  and 
if  this  gaa  could  be  procured  sufficiently  cheap,  it  would  be  used  alone  in 
preference  to  all  ^others ;  but  as  this  Is  not  the  case,  we  are  obliged,  fix>m  mo- 
tives of  economy,  to  be  content  with  a  mixture  of  olefiant  and  other  gases, 
such  as  is  yielded  by  the  decomposition  of  oils,  &ts,  resins,  coals,  and  the  like 
substances.  Oils  and  fats,  when  distilled,  yield  a  product  very  rich  in  ole- 
fiant gas,  which  has  double  the  illuminating  power  of  the  best  coal  gas,  and 
three  times  that  of  ordinary  coal  gas.  Resins  also  yield  a  highly  illuminating 
gas.  The  first  cost,  however,  of  oil  and  resin  is  so  much  greater  than  that 
of  coal,  that  the  former  are  not  able  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  to  com- 
pete with  the  latter,  although  the  product  of  gas  fh)m  coal  is  every  way  in- 

QinsTiONS.  —What  are  its  properties  f  What  is  said  of  the  illuminating  properties  of 
olefiant  gas  !  What  eomponnd  does  it  form  irith  chlorine  ?  What  phenomena  attend  its 
combustion  with  chlorine  i  What  is  illuminating  gas  ?  What  is  its  most  vslaable  eon- 
stitnent  ?    What  are  the  comparative  values  of  oils,  resins,  and  coals  for  the  manwfaetaya 
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ferior  to  that  from  oil  ftnd  resin. 
Thus  a  pound  of  coal  jrields  from 
3  to  4  cubic  feet  of  gas;  a  pound  of 
oil,  15  cubic  feet  J  of  tar,  12  j  and 
<rf  resin,  10. 

457.  Coal  6  a  8  is  only  produced 
fiom  the    bituminous  varietios   of 
coal,  but  all  bituminous  ooab  are 
not  fitted  for  gas  manu&cture.    Tho 
production  of  gas  depends  upon  the  ^^. 
application  of  a  high  temperature  to  ftJ|P 
the  cdaL    At  a  moderate  heat,  such  ^  ' - 
as  400°  F.,  tiie  volatile  constit\ienta 
of  the  coal  separate  mainly  as  liquids 
—oil  and  tar — ^with  little  or  no  nd- 
mixture  of  permanent  gas ;  but  at 
a  cherry-red  heat,  or  a  little 
there  is  an  abundant  produclion  of 
gas,  with  only  a  small  production 
of  tar,   etc.     That  variety  of  coal 
known  as  "  cannel,"  is  far  superior 
to  all  others  for  the  production  of 
gas. 

The  manu&cture  of  coal  gas  ia 
divided  into  three  processes,  via.,  ita 
formation,  purification,  collection 
and  distribution. 

Its  formation  is  always  ef-  ^^^^.^^^  ^  i^.  t 
fected  in  semi-cylmdrical  ff^^'^t? 
tubes  of  cast-iron,  called  re- 
torts, arranged  in  ftimaces, 
as  is  represented  at  B  F, 
Fig.  157.  The  cylinders  are 
closed  at  the  posterior  end, 
and  open  in  front,  each  being 
provided  with  a  door,  which 
Is  made  to  fit  air-tight  by 
means  of  screws  and  moist 
day.  In  very  extensive 
gas-works  there  are  from 
400  to  500  retorts,  of  which 
from  200  to  300  are  worked  night  and  day— each  retort  being  charged  with 
about  120  lbs,  of  coal  every  6  hours.    The  residue  left  in  the  retorts  after  all 

QuwnoNs.--What  coals  are  used  for  gas  manufactare?  Upon  what  does  the  produc- 
tfamdf  gMftromcoal  depend?  Into  what  three  prooessM  is  gas  nuuiaiaGtare  divided? 
Deserthe  tl^  formation  of  ooal  gaa 
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the  rolatile  products  of  tho  coal  have  l>eexi  evolved,  is  c<5ke,  which  Is  r^ed 
out,  cooled,  and  used  for  fuel  It  is  worth,  for  heating  purposes,  as  much  or 
more  than  the  coal  originally  was  from  which  it  is  derived,  and,  therefore^ 
tiio  cost  of  the  coal  used  in  the  retorts  is,  theoretically,  nothing.  Fig.  15t 
represents  the  manner  of  charging  and  clearing  the  retorts,  and  th©  genetal 
appearance  of  the  furnaces  of  large  gas-works. 


The  volatile  products  evolved  by  heat  from  the  coal  are  light  and  heavy 
carburetted  Jiydrogen,  carbonic  oxyd,  hydrogen,  oily  vapors,  Bulphurous  acid, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  aqueous  vapor,  nitrogen,  and 
small  quantities  of  many  other  substances.  This  mixture  is  totally  unfit  for 
illuminating  purposes  until  purified,  which  is  accomplished  as  follows : — 

QoiBTioir.— What  are  the  volatile  products  evolved  fima  the  odetY 
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The  gases  and  vapon^  as  ibey  are  erolred  from  the  ooal,  fkuwoat  of  the 
letorts  through  inm  pipes  hito  a  reoeiyer  half  filled  with  water,  which  is 
called  the  hydranlic  maiii,  H,  Fig.  167 — the  extremities  of  the  pipes  dipping 
beneath  the  sor&ce  of  the  water,  in  order  to  prerent  the  gas  from  returning 
into-tfae  retorts  when  the  doors  are  opened.  In  the  hydraulic  main  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  the  matters  vc^tilized  with  the  gas  are  deposited,  vis^ 
ammonia  and  the  oily  rapons  which  condense  into  a  blade,  semi-liquid  mass^ 
known  as  ^  coal-tar."  The  gaseous  products,  however,  being  still  hot^  retain 
various  other  matters  in  a  vaporous  state,  which,  unless  separated,  would  in 
cooling  condense  in  distant  parts  of  the  apparatus,  and  stop  up  the  pipes. 
The  hot  gas  is  therefore  made  to  pass  from  the  hydraulic  main  into  large  up- 
right iron  tttbea^  surrounded  with  cold  water,  which  are  called  condensers, 
in  which  the  remaming  vs^rs  condense  into  a  liquid,- and  trickle  down  into 
reservoirs  provided  for  their  reception,  G,  Fig.  157.  From  the  condensers, 
the  gas  passes  through  a  cylindrical  vessel,  P,  Fig.  157,  filled  with  cream  of 
lime,  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation  by  means  of  a  wheel,  or  stirrer,  8  s. 
This  lime  removes  the  carbonic  acid,  the  sulphur  compounds,  and  the  re- 
maining ammonia  from  the  gas,  which  is  then  discharged  into  the  gasometer, 
and  Is  ready  for  distribuUon. 

Dry  lime  arranged  upon  a  series  of  shelves,  over  which  the  gas  is  made  to 
pass,  is  also  used  for  purification.  As  the  gas  leaves  the  lime-purifiers,  the 
aqueous  vapor  which  it  always  contains  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  takes 
up  mechanically  certain  portions  of  the  Ume ;  each  little  particle  being  in- 
closed in  a  mioroscopio  vesicle  or  bubble  of  vapor,  which  floats  in  the  gas 
with  its  burden  like  a  miniature  balloon.  In  the  combustion  of  the  gas  these 
vesicles  of  vapor  bursty  and  thehr  inclosed  particles  of  lime  being  liberated, 
occasion  the  sparkling  which  may  be  generally  observed  in  the  flame  of  coal 
gas. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  distillation,  the  defiant  gas  forms  about  one  fiftli 
of  the  entire  volume,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  process,  or  by  too  strong  a 
red-heat,  its  quantity  considerably  diminishes,  while  that  of  hydrogen  increases. 
The  great  btdk  of  ordinary  coal  gas  is  light  carburetted  hydrogen ;  the  gas 
first  given  off  from  good  coals  consisting  of  13  of  defiant  gas,  82*5  carburetted 
hydrogen,  3*2  carbonic  ozyd,  and  1*3  nitrogen.  After  the  lapse  of  5  hours 
the  product  consists  of  7  defiant  gas,  56  carburetted  hydrogen,  11  carbonic 
oxyd,  21*3  hydrogen,  and  4*7  nitrogen.  The  free  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
oxyd  present  in  coal  gas  give  no  light,  and  are  positively  injurious,  by  dilut- 
ing the  illuminating  gases.  ^ 

Gas  is  sold  by  the  cubic  foot,  or  by  tho  thousand  cubic  feet ;  and  an  ordi- 
nary gas-fliame  is  generally  estimated  to  consume  from  1  to  1^  cubic  feet  per 
hour. 

458.  Gas  Meters . — Gas  is  measured  by  means  of  a  self-acting  instru- 

QOnnoiCB.— Hotr  !■  the  gM  pnrtfted  ?  What  proportion  of  coaI>g»i  la  oleflant  ?  What 
proportion  is  light  carburetted  hydrogen  f  Hoir  is  gas  sold  t  How  much  gas  will  an  or- 
dinary hnrner  oonsome  in  an  hotnr  ?  Hov  is  gas  measured  ?  Describe  the  construetloa 
of  the  meter. 
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meDt  called  &  meter.  Its  principle  of  constmctioii  and  wqridtig  may  be  iStis- 
trated  as  follows:  YThen  a  number  of  vessels^  of  known  capacitj,  are  so 
arranged  that  (without  loss  of  gas  in  the  interval)  one  after  the  other  shall  be 
filled  by  gas  in  passings— and  for  this  purpose,  are  inverted  in  water,  into 
Which  the  gas  enters,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  gasometer — it  follows,  that 
just  as  many  cubic  feet  wQl  have  passed  as  there  are  vessels  that  have  been 
filled.  If  all  these  vessels  are  attached  to  a  common  axis  and  revolve  with 
it^  as  each  in  succession  fills  and  rises,  the  axis  will  be  turned  once  round, 
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thereby  indicating  the  passage  of  4  cubic  feet 
of  gas.  Now,  in  the  ordinary  gas-meter  (see 
Fig.  159X  instead  of  four  separate  vessels,  there 
is  an  outer,  cylindrical  caae,  A  A,  more^  than 
half  filled  with  water,  and  a  (grlindrical  drum, 
.  divided  into  four  compartments,  B  B  B  B,  re- 
I  volving  in  it  The  gas  enters  into  the  revolv- 
ing inner  drum,  by  a  pipe  at  its  center,  and 
discharges  its  gas  into  the  compartment  which 
may  happen  to  be  over  it,  causing  the  compart- 
ment to  rise,  and  the  drum  to  perform  a  portion 
of  a  revolution.  When  the  compartment  be- 
comes entirely  ^ed,  its  edge,  D,  is  lifted  so  tax 
out  of  the  water  that  the  gas  contained  in  it  escapes  (passing  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows)  into  the  space  between  the  two  drums,  and  is  conveyed  away 
by  a  tube  not  shown  in  the  figure.  The  revolving  drum  is  connected  with 
clock-work,  which  shows  by  an  index  the  numb^  of  revolutions  made,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  compartments  being  known,  the  quantity  of  the  gas  pass- 
ing through  is  accurately  determined.  The  meter  described  is  known  as  the 
'*  wet  meter,"  and  is  the  one  in  most  general  use.  Other  arrangements  em- 
ployed for  measuring  gas,  dispense  with  the  water,  and  ate  tenfied  *^  dry 
meters.'** 

459.  Bluminatrng  gas  of  all  kinds,  when  mixed  with  air  in  certain  propor- 
tions, forms  explosive  mixtures ;  care,  therefore,  should  be  taken,  not  to  enter 
an  apartment  pervaded  with  a  strong  odor  of  gai^  with  a  lig^t^  until  a  thor- 
ough ventilation  has  been  efifected. 


•  The  gas-meter,  trhea  properly  oonstracted,  is  an  exceedingly  accurate  instmment, 
tiiongli  freqaent  difTereneee  arise  on  this  sabject  between  gas  companies  and  their  custom*  i 
en.  These  dlserepaneles,  oecnrring  between  one  period  of  eonsumption  and  another,  «nd 
which  are  always  attributed  to  the  meter,  arise  most  frequently  from  differences  in  tbe 
quality  of  the  gas  furnished ;  for  it  is  a  fact  not  sufficiently  known,  that  the  poorer  the 
gas,  the  fkster  it  will  flow  through  the  burners ;  and,  though  the  meter  has  registered 
correctly  the  volume  of  gas  delirered,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  consumer  has  received 
an  equivalent  amount  of  light  A  desirable  improvement  in  this  direction  would  be  a 
meter  registering  the  time  or  duration  of  light,  rather  than  the  volume  of  gas.  Until  that 
is  accomplished,  gas  companies  have  no  inducement  to  furnish  good  gas.  The  worst  ar- 
ticle with  whieh  consumers  can  be  satisfied  will  be  more  likely  to  be  manafactured,  since 
it  is  the  cheapest  to  produee^  and  the  dearest  to  sell. 


Quifno2r.^What  is  said  of  the  explosive  compounds  of  lllaminating  ^u  t 
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460.  Higtory.— The  &ct  that  a  combustible,  ilhiii^iiatiiig  gas,  is  pro- 
duced during  the  decomposition  of  coal  by  heat»  was  first  noticed  in  1664|  but 
it  is  only  within  the  present  century  that  any  g^ieral,  practical  applicatioa  of 
this  knowledge  has  been  made.  Gras  was  first  employed  fbr  street  illumina- 
^n  in  London  in  1812,  and  in  Paris  in  1815.  The  majority  of  householdera 
in  London  were  opposed  to  its  introduction  into  the  streets  of  that  city,  and 
pe  many  years  the  advocates  of  the  use  of  gas  fi)r  general  illummatioti,  en- 
countered a  great  amount  of  opposition  and  ridicule.* 
,  461.  Gas  is  manufactured  fi*om;oU,  resins,  grease,  etc.,  by  causing  them  to 
tackle  Jntp  a  retort  containing  fragments  of  coke,  or  bricks  heated  to  redness. 
BeoQfnposition  of  the  oily  substances  immediately  takes  place,  and  the  gas 
evolrcid  needs  only  to  be  cooled  to  adapt  it  to  immediate  use. 


CHAPTEB  VII. 

COMBUSTION'. 


462.  History  r— Fire,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  was 
one  of  the  four  elements  of  nature — earth,  air,  and  water 
being  the  other  three. 

This  doctrine  was  generally  received  until  the  middle  of  the  lYth  century 
(1650),  when  a  new  theory,  accounting  for  the  various  phenomena  of  combus- 
tion, was  proposed  by  Becchisr,  an  eminent  German  physician  and  chemist, — 
which  was  afterward,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  same  centuiy,  still  further 
elaborated  and  explained  by  Stabl,  also  a  German  physician,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  scientific  men  of  his  age.  This  theory,  which  remained  undis- 
puted until  after  the  discovery  of  oxygen  in  1774,  was  known  as  the  "PWo- 
ff&tic  Theory^ 

'  It  started  with  the  assumption  that  there  existed  in  nature  a  distinct 
substance,  or  agency,  constituting  the  principle  of  fire,  called  Phlogiston 
(firom  the  Greek  dXoyi^a^  to  bum).  Phlogiston,  although  never  isolated,  was 
believed  to  exist  in  all  combustible  bodies,  and  to  constitute  a  part  of  their 


'^  At  tlie  preaent  time  it  is  estlmmted  that  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  annually  employed 
in  Enghmd  for  tiie  mano&etnre  of  gas,  and  from  60  to  76  millions  of  dollars  are  expended 
in  its  production.  In  London  alone,  600,000  tons  of  coal  are  annually  need,  prodndng 
five  thousand  million  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  yielding  an  amount  of  light  equal  to  that  which 
WoQld  !»  evolved  from  the  combustion  of  ten  thousand  million  of  tallow  candles,  of  six 
teUie  pound. 

QmsTiova. — ^What  is  said  of  the  history  and  first  introduction  of  gasf  How  is  gas 
Buuinfactared  from  oils  and  resins  f  What  was  the  original  supposition  concernli^  fire  ? 
"Whai  theory  snooeeded  f   Explain  tbo  general  principles  of  the  .phlogistic  theory  f 
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strucliuroi  and  its  presence  in  such  bodies  was  supposed  to  endow  tbem  with 
the  property  of  burning.  When  a  body  burned,  phlog^ton  was  liberated,  and, 
the  light  and  heat  which  accompany  combustion  were  attributed  to  the  rapid* 
ity  which  which  the  phlogiston  passed  out.  When  a  body  was  wanting  ui 
phlogiston,  or  had  once  lost  it,  it  ceased  to  be  combustible,  and  was  said  to  b«^ 
dephlogisticated.  ■^ 

.  For  example,  according  to  this  theory,  a  lighted  candle  bums  because  it  .i», 
a  compound  of  candle-matter  and  pldogiston,  which  compound,  in  the  actioa, 
of  burping,  is  decomposed,  and  the  phlogiston,  set  free,  appears^  in  osc!^)ing^- 
iji  its  natural  character,  as  flame.  The  pure,  dephlogisticated  candlermattef 
is  also  liberated,  little  by  little,  as  the  candle  bums  away,  and  when  ooUdcted^ . 
proves  to  be  water  and  carbonic  acid ;  so  that,  according,  to  the  pbjpg^tip' 
theory,  tallow  should  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  fire,  with  water  au4  car* 
bonic  acid.  Furthermore,  "a  stick  of  brimstone  bums  away  with  a  bliia> 
flame  and  a  suffocating  vapor,  and  the  residue  of  its  combustion  is  sulphurous 
acid.  In  the  language  of  the  phlogistians,  brimstone  is  a  compound  of  two 
things,  sulphurous  acid  and  phlogiston;  and  when,  it  is  suffered  to  bum,  it 
gives  out  its  phlogiston,  or  flame  of  fire,  and  there  remams  its  dephlogisti* 
cated  sulphur,  or  sulphurous  acid,  in  the  separated  state.  Phosphorus,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  hypothesis,  contains  a  white,  deliquescent  add  (§  405} 
and  phlogiston — the  two  so  loosely  united  as  to  be  kindled  or  decomposed  by 
a  litde  fHotion,  or  by  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature ;  when  burned,  it  sheda 
its  phlogiston,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  reproduced." 

It  liad  been  long  before  observed,  that  the  metal^  with  the  exception  of 
g^ld  and  silver,  were  changed  into  msts,  or  "calzes,"  resembling  chalk,  brick 
dust,  or  other  highly- colored  earthy  bodies,*  when  heated  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture in  the  air.  We  now  know  these  calzes  to  be  simply  oxyds ;  but  the- 
phlogistians,  recognizing  the  only  identity  of  this  alteration  of  the  metals  with, 
what  is  undergone  by  sulphur,  phosphorus,  or  any  common  combustible  when. 
it  is  burnt  in  the  air,  explained  the  change  as  follows :  they  said  that  eacht 
metal  was  composed  of  its  own  mst,  or  calx,  and  phlogiston,  and  that  wjh!»> 
it  was  bumed  in  the  fire,  it  gave  out  its  fiery  principle,  while  its  ashes  or 
rust  remained."  Thus,  iron  was  composed  of  iron-rust  and  fire;  dephlogisli^ 
cate  it,  that  is,  bum  it  to  a  cinder,  and  you  have  rust.  -{ 

*'  Such  bodies  as  wood,  coal,  and  especially  charcoal,  which  give  out  msiicbt 
heat,  and  leave  apparently  little  dephlogisticated  matter  when  bum1^,weni 
regarded  as  substances  overcharged  with  phlogiston,  and  therefore  capable  oC*. 
impartmg  it  largely  to  others.  Now,  it  always  was,  and  still  is,  desirable  td. 
transform  ores,  such  as  iron  rust  in  the  various  iron-stones,  into  metals,  audi; 
as  iron ;  and  it  has  long  been  understood  that  the  best  way  of  doing  so,  oon-: 
sists  in  mingling  those  ores  with  carbon  in  some  form  or  other,  and  hating, 
them  in  a  fumace ;  a  thing  but  too  easily  explained  by  the  phlogistic  theory^! 
for  the  carbon  had  only  to  pour  its  phlogiston  into  the  ores  to  convert  them- 
into  metallic  natures,  solid  and  bright.    In  the  substance  of  silver  and  gold, 

*  Irpn-rost  (oxyd  of  .iFon)«  ozyd  of  lead,  etc 
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Ikrweter,  the  phlogiston  (fire)  was  so  compacted  and  inherent,  that  nothin|^ 
eouid  take  it  out  of  them ;  and  hence  thej  remained  fixed  in  the  fomaoe 
under  all  ordinary  drcumstanoes." 

The  phlogiston,  once  liberated  from  a  metal  or  combustible,  could  not,  like 
Ibe  dephlogisticated  matter — ^the  phosphoric,  or  sulphurous  acid,  or  the  iron- 
rust — ^be  caught  and  measured.  In  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  it  ascended  at 
once  into  a  boundless  space  of  pure  fire,  called  the  "empyrean,"  which  was 
flopjiosed  to  inclose  the  air  as  the  air  inclosed  the  earth ;  but  according  to  the 
pfilogistians,  it  was  no  sooner  liberated  from  a  combustible,  than  it  passed 
iflto'  combination  with  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  It  could  not,  in  their 
opinion,  h^  emancipated  firom  its  union  with  one  body,  unless  another  was 
Mady  to  take  it  without  delay,  and  the  appearance  called  fire,  was  the  almost 
inatAntaneouB  glance  of  phlogiston  in  its  passage  from  one  engagement  to  an- 
olfaer.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  air  to  the  continuance  of  corn- 
bastion  ;  and  hence  Priestley,  when  he  discovered  oxygen,  supposed  it  to  be 
oommon  air  deprived  of  phlogiston ;  since  it  did  not  bum  of  itself  but  power- 
faUy  supported  combustion,  by  reason  of  its  supposed  attraction  for  the  phlo- 
giston contained  in  combustibles.    He  therefore  called  it  dephlogisticated  air. 

Although,  the  phlogistic  theory  ingeniously  explained  a  gpreat  variety  of 
.phenomena^  there  were  certain  circumstances  connected  with  combustion 
which  could  not  well  be  accounted  for.  Thus  it  was  observed  that  certain 
metals  were  heavier  after  heating  than  before :  ten  grains  or  ounces  of  lead 
weigh  more  than  ten  after  having  been  burnt  to  calx ;  and  ten  ounces  of 
iron  increase  in  weight  .by  conversion  into  rust ; — ^m  other  words,  the  metals 
lead  and  iron,  supposed  to  be  compound  bodies,  gave  off  by  heating,  one  of 
their  ingredients,  phlogiston,  and  were  thereby  converted  into  elements ;  and 
yet  the  product — ^the  calx — was  heavier  than  the  original  metal ;  whereas,  if 
phk^iston  was  really  a  material  substance,  and  had  escaped  from  the  lead  or 
the  iron,  the  products,  after  heating,  ought  to  have  weighed  less.  This  diffi- 
oal^  was  explained  by  assuming  that  phlogiston,  alone  of  all  substances,  was 
midowed  with  the  specific  property  of  lightness,  or  levity,  so  that  it  buoyed 
up,  or  made  lighter,  every  body  with  which  it  combined.  "  This  singular 
evasion  of  the  question  of  weight  only  introduced  another  perplexity ;  but  the 
good  old  chemists  were  equal  to  the  emergency.  If  the  calx  or  rust  of  lead, 
or  of  any  other  metal,  became  lighter,  in  common  balance- weight,  by  combin- 
ing with  phlogiston — tliat  agent  of  positive  levity — how  was  it  that  it  also  be- 
caaid  spcc^caUy  heavier?  The  calx  was  comparatively  a  light  stone;  but 
the  lead  into  which  it  was  converted  by  union  with  light  phlogiston,  was  a 
cowpamtively  heavy  metal ;  a  cubic  inch  of  the  metal  being  twice  as  heavy 
as  a  cubic  inch  of  the  stone.  If  the  particles  of  an  ounce  of  calx  had  buoys 
of  firo  attached  to  them,  so  as  at  once  to  change  them  into  particles  of  lead, 
and  to  make  them  lighter  in  the  aggr^ate,  how  should  such  enlai*ged  and 
lightened  partides  produce  a  metal  of  so  much  greater  a  specific  gravity  than 
the  unphlogisticated  rust  ?"  To  this  it  was  replied,  "  that  the  phlogisticated 
partides  of  calx  wero  not  enlarged,  but  only  lightened ;  the  fiery  partides 
were  aot  stodc  on  to  the  calx  ones  like  so  many  vesides ;  bat  they  pane* 
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trated  them,  lind  then  coin|Nresaed  theiUi  so  that  a  greater  number  of  the  fii^ 
pieroed  earthy  particles  (thereby  rendered  metallic)  packed  into  the  sailne 
space,  and  therefore  the  metal  was  specifically  heavier,  though  absolutdy^ 
lighter,  than  the  calx  from  which  it  was  made."* — Bbewsteb. 

463.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  celebrated  phlogistic  theory  which  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  last  century  received  the  sanction  and  Support  <:€ 
all  the  chemists  and  scientific  men  of  £urope.  The  honor  of  its  overthiour 
and  the  establishment  of  correct  views,  belongs  to  Lavoisier,  wheea  decisliF^- 
experiments  were  instituted  about  the  year  1*780. 

Ho  took  a  glass  flask,  added  to  it  ft  certain  known  weight  of  metflffic  nieiv 
cury,  filled  the  flask  with  oxygen  gas  (which  had  been  discovered  some  yeastt- 
previously),  and  hermetically  sealed  it  The  weight  of  the  whole  was  ^ea 
carefully  ascertained.  The  mercury  contained  in  the  flask  was  then  heatect 
to  about  600®  F.,  at  which  temperature  it  entered  into  combination  with  the 
gas,  and  formed  a  calx,  or  oxyd  of  mercury.  Lavoisier  then  weighed  the 
flask  and  contents,  and  found  that  it  had'  gained  nothing  and  lost  nothing; 
the  phlogiston,  therefore,  if  it  had  been  driven  out  from  the  metallic  mercary, 
still  remained  in  or  incorporated  with  the  flask  and  its  contents. 

The  flask  being  next  carefuUy  opened,  the  air  from  without  was  heard  to 
rush  into  it,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  vacuum  in  its  interior.  The  mer* 
cury,  therefore,  had  not  by  heating  imparted  any  thing  to  the  gas  of  the  fla^, 
but  had  really  abstracted  something  fi^om  it,  and  when  taken  out  and  weighed 
separately,  was  found  to  have  increased  in  weight  That  this  increase  in 
weight  was  due  to  the  abstraction  of  oxygen,  and  to  its  incorporation  with 
the  substance  of  the  mercury,  he  further  proved,  by  decomposing  the  calx 
(or  oxyd)  of  mercury  (formed  in  the  first  experiment)  into  oxygen  gas  and 
metallic  mercury,  by  heating  it  in  a  suitable  apparatus  to  a  temperature  of 
about  900®  F.  The  two  products  being  carefully  collected,  their  joint  weight 
was  found  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  calx  of  mercmy  employed.    Theao 


*  "  How  catholic,  elastic,  and  satisfactory  this  yenerable  hypothesis  must  hare  beeo. 
It  was  all  wrong,  indeed,  as  a  substantive  doctrine.  In  one  particular  it  was  a  sort  of  re- 
Terse  of  truth.  It  is  not  the  calxes  (ores  and  rusts)  and  acids  that  are  simple ;  it  is  Bot 
the  combttstibles  and  metals  that  are  compound ;  it  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Bulphnr, 
phosphorus,  carbon,  and  the  combustibles,  on  the  one  hand,  with  lead,  iron,  and  the 
metals  on  the  other,  are  elementary ;  the  respective  acids  and  calxes  of  these  prineiplM« 
are  the  compounds.  The  phlogistians  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  i>erceived  the  re** 
lation  subsisting  between  these  two  classes  of  bodies  upside  down,  like  the  figures  in  & 
camera  obscura.  As  to  the  generic  idea  of  phlogiston,  erroneous  though  it  was  and  j«» 
it  is  extant  in  science  yet ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  see  wherein  caloric  differs  ftom  It 
as  a  scientific  conception,  although  elaborated  with  immensely  greater  precialoB,  «xeq^ 
that  caloric  is  the  matter  of  heat,  while  phlogiston  is  the  matter  of  fire.  Both  phlogistwa 
and  caloric  are  substances  which  have  no  existence  whatever  in  the  external  world ;  they 
have  both  been  convenient,  though  fictitious  representatives  of  natural  realities,  and  they 
have  both  been  eminently  useful  in  standing  for  certain  phenomena  in  their  wveraA  daya, 
but  the  latter  creation  of  the  materializing  tendency  of  unripe  science  is  not  a  wUt  better 
in  essence  than  the  former.** — Sm  David  Bbewsteo. 

QvxsTioNB.— Who  overthrew  the  phlogistic  theory  ?  By  what  ezperim«ata  wm  ila 
ftdsity  demonstrated? 
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experiments^  therefor^  proved  unmustakably  tliat  the  calr,  or  red  rust  of 
mercaiy,  was  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  mercury,  and  not  an  element,  as 
had  long  been  supposed ;  and  that  metallic  mercury  was  not  a  compound  of 
its  own  calx  and  the  positively  light  phlogiston,  but  the  real  element 

-  Lavoisier  also  burned  phosphorus  in  a  jar  of  oxygen,  and  observed  that 
math  of  the  gas  disappeared,  and  that  the  phosphorus  gained  in  weight ;  and 
that  .the  increase  of  the  one  was  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  decrease  of  the 
other.  Iron  wire,  also,  burned  in  oxygen,  gave  a  result  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  wire  employed,  plus  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  that  had  disappeared. 
.  Observing  also  that  the  residts  of  combustion  in  atmospheric  air  were  the 
same  in  degree  as  those  in  pure  oxygen,  he  next  investigated  the  nature  of 
air,  and  found  that  it  consisted  in  part,  of  oxygen  which  supported  and  occa- 
aoned  combusdou,  and  of  another  gas  which  possessed  properties  entirely  op* 
pofiate,  and  which  we  now  know  to  be  nitrogen. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Lavoisier,  therefbre,  demonstrated  that 
there  was  no  such  substance  as  phlogiston,  or  the  matter  of  fire ;  and  tliat 
when  a  body,  compound  or  elementary,  was  burned,  it  did  not  give  ofif  imoff' 
inary  buoyant  phlogiston,  but  took  in  real  weighty  oxygen. 

Lavoisier  commenced  his  investigations  in  17*72,  and  fully  announced  them 
in  1784.  For  eleven  years  he  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  whole  scien- 
tific world,  with  but  a  suigle  supporter — ^Laplace,  the  astronomer.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  new  doctrines  gained  ground,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
18th  century  were  generally  received,* 

From  this  pomt  discovery  rapidly  succeeded  discovery,  until  it  became  at 
last  understood  that  oxygen  was^not  only  the  great  agent  in  combustion,  but 
that  the  re^iration  of  all  animals,  the  processes  of  vegetation,  and  the  growth, 
sustenance,  and  decay  of  all  organic  beings  were  dependent  upon  it  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  atmosphere.  The  true  idea  of  a  chemical  element  was  then 
first  arrived  at, — affinity  or  chemical  attraction  was  recognized  as  an  inde« 
pendent  force,  and  the  nomenclature  of  chemistry  at  present  in  use  was  es- 
tablished. In  short,  the  whole  science  of  modem  chemistiy  may  be  said  to 
date  its  origin  firom  the  epoch  of  the  labors  and  investigations  of  Lavoisier.f 

*  The  two  great  ehemiete  of  thet  day  In  England,  CaTendiah  and  Priestley,  never,  how- 
mt,  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  phlogiston.  The  former,  when  it  hecame  evident  that 
the  new  theory  of  chemistry  had  won  the  day,  gave  np  the  science  in  disgust ;  the  latter, 
\i^ftt^\i*f^  Involved  in  theological  difficulties,  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  after- 
ward died— maintaining  in  his  correspondence  to  the  last,  a  defence  of  his  favorite  theory. 

t  LavonxEB. — No  attempt  to  sketch  the  history  of  chemistry  can  be  considered  com- 
plete without  some  notice  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  man.  He  was  the  son  of  a  rich 
aerdiant  of  Pu-is,  and  was  bom  in  1743.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  chem- 
istry, as-  It  was  then  understood,  was  made  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  at  the 
age  of  S5,  and  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  national  powder  and  saltpeter  works  at  88.  His 
great  investigations  on  combustion,  the  composition  of  water,  atmospheric  air,  etc.,  were 
carried  on  during  the  years  1772-83,  during  which  period  he  filled  the  office  of  a  receiver, 
or  *'*'  fimner-generar*  of  the  public  revenues.  In  1T90  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
fiunons  eommission  which  originated  the  French  system  of  weights  and  measures,  now 
generally  reeegnised  as  the  true  standard  by  most  sdentlfic  men.  His  labors  in^other  de- 
partoMDti  of  Mtonoe  were  also  nomerou  and  Important     In  the  eommon  oonrae  of 
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464.  Combastion,  in  the  strict  chemical  acceptation  of 
the  term,  is  a  chemical  process  in  which  at  least  two  ele- 
ments enter  into  combination^  producing  heat  and  a  new 
compound. 

Combustion,  in  the  ordinary  sense^  is  the  rapid  chemical 
union  of  oxygen  with  a  combustible  body,  attended  with 
an  evolution  of  light  and  heat. 

Bveiy  species  of  combustion  with  which  we  are  fSuniliarly  aoqoauited  » 
simply  a  process  of  oxydation ;  but  combustion  may  occur  without  the  pres- 
ence of  oxygen,  or  in  oxygen  without  the  sensible  evolution  of  either  heat  or 
light  For  example,  when  antimony  in  powder  or  copper  in  the  form  of  thin 
leaf  is  presented  to  chlorine^  a  combination  is  instantly  effected  between  tlieso 
bodies  a  ciUoride  of  copper  or  antimony  being  produced,  with  an  evolution 
of  vivid  light  and  heat ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  decay  of  wood,  or  the  rust 
of  metals  in  air — changes  effected  by  union  of  these  substances  with  oxygen 
— are  true  examples  of  combustion — ^heat  and  a  new  compound  being  pro- 
duced without  the  evolution  of  light 

465.  All  bodies  may,  with  reference  to  combustion,  be  arranged  under  one 
of  three  classes,  viz ,  supporters  of  combu&tion,  combustibles,  and  burnt  bodies. 

Supporters  of  Combust  ion  are  those  bodies  which,  like  oxygen, 
allow  other  substances  to  bum  in  them  freely,  but  which  can  not  themselves, 
in  ordinary  language,  be  set  on  fire.  It  is  usual  to  reckon  five  supporters 
of  combustion,  viz.,  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine  and  fluorine. 

Combustibles  are  bodies  which,  like  charcoal,  actually  bum  when 
sufficiently  heated  m  the  presence  of  a  fi*ee  supporter  of  combustion. 

Burnt  bodies  are  those  which  will  neither  bum  themselves  nor  sup- 
port the  combustion  of  others.  Th^  may  be  made  red  hot,  but  do  not  bum ; 
sand,  iron-mst^  and  earthy  bodies  are  examples  of  this  kind.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  compounds  that  have  at  some  time  or  other  been  produced 
by  combustion ;  or  in  other  words,  they  are  bodies  which  have  been  already 
bumed,  and  are  no  longer  fitted  to  undergo  this  change.     Chemists  furtiier 


events,  it  might  haye  been  expected  that  the  latter  fears  of  his  life  would  have  been 
passed  amid  Uie  admiration  and  reverence  which  naturally  wait  upon  the  originator  of  a 
new  system  of  acknowledged  truths.  Such,  however,  was  not  his  fate.  He  was  arrested 
during  the  "  reign  of  terror,"  and  thrown  into  prison,  on  the  wretched  charge  of  havliig, 
in  his  capacity  of  a  public  officer,  authorized  the  adulteration  of  the  tobacco  of  the  Re- 
pnblia  When  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  he  asked  for  a  respite  of  a 
few  days,  in  order  to  complete  some  researches,  the  results  of  which,  he  sidd,  were  Im- 
portant for  the  interests  of  humanity.  The  reply  of  the  Judge  was,  that  the  RepabKe 
wanted  no  sdentifio  men,  and  forthwith  condemned  him  td  the  guillotine,  to  which  he 
was  dragged  the  next  day,  May  8th,  1794,  in  tlie  52d  year  of  his  age. 

QviSTioirs. — ^Define  combustion.  Is  ox^^n  necessary  for  eombustioDf  Into  what 
three  classes  may  all  bodies  be  divided  in  respeet  to  eombostion  ?  What  arc  rapporten 
«r«>abiMti«nr   What  are  oombttitlbles?   What  are  burnt  bodi^f 
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dietangtdsh  and  dassifjr  burnt  bodies  under  the  names  of  acids^  alkalies,  oxjda^ 
salts,  etc. — Miller. 

466.  Combustion  and  Explosion. — Explosion  in  most,  and 
pisrhiaps  all  cases,  is  a  species  of  combustion,  differing  from  ordinary  combus- 
tion pimply  in  the  rapidity  of  action ;  thus  in  combustion,  the  combustible 
«nd  the  supporter  of  combustion  are  brought  together  by  degrees,  as  in  the 
fiame  (£&  candle ;  but  in  an  explosion  tho  whole  action  occurs  at  once. 

46t.  The  origin  of  the  heat  which  accompanies  combustion  has  not  beep. 
satis&ctorily  accounted  for.  Every  change  in  the  state  of  a  body  we  know 
-is  afiftompajiied  by  a  diange  in  temperature ;  but  why  the  union  of  carbon 
iritiii  oxfgen  to  form  a  gas,  or  oxygen  with  hydrogen  to  form  a  vapor,  should 
prcducQ  a  heat  sufildent  to  melt  the  most  refractory  substances,  still  remains 
uae^i^Iained. 

468.  In  all  ordinary  cases  of  combustion^  the  heat 
evolved  does  not  depend  upon  the  combustible,  but  upon 
the  amount  of  oxygen  that  enters  into  combination  ;  or 
in  other  words,  that  combustible  will  evolve  the  greatest 
quantity  of  heat  which  is  capable,  with  a  given  weight, 
of  combining  with  the  most  oxygen. 

For  example,  a  pound  of  hydrogen  in  burning  consumes  or  unites  with  8 
pounds  of  oxygen;  while  a  pound  of  carbon  unites  with  but  2  2-3  pounds 
of  oxygen.  A  given  weight  of  hydrogen-  in  burning  will  produce,  therefore, 
three  times  as  much  heat  as  the  samo  weight  of  carbon. 

469.  The  quantity  of  heat  which  a  combustible  body 
evolves  in  combining  with  oxygen,  is  the  same,  whether 
the  combustion  takes  place  slowly  or  quickly,  provided 
only  that  the  relative  quantities  of  the  combining  bodies 
are  the  same  in  both  instances. 

Thus,  as  much  heat  is  given  out  in  the  decay  (slow  combustion)  of  a  given 

■quantity  of  wood  in  the  air,  as  in  its  quick  combustion  in  a  furnace ;  but  in 

tiie  former  case,  the  heat  is  much  less  intense,  and  often  becomes  insensible, 

because,  during  the  long  tune  occupied  in  the  combination  with  oxygen,  the 

\  greater  part  of  it  is  carried  away  by  conduction. 

The  temperature  required  to  induce  combustion,  or  the  combination  of  any 
4i6betance  with  oxygen,  is  different  not  only  for  different  substances,  but  even 
ibr  the  same  substance,  according  as  the  combustion  is  to  take  place  rapidly 
or  slowly.  Thus  phosphorus  combines  slowly  with  oxygen,  or  exhibits  slow 
combustion,  at  77^  F.,  but  does  not  enter  into  rapid  combustion  till  raised  to 

QvnTxoxs.— What  ia  the  difference  between  combustion  and  explosion?  What  is  the 
OT^isk  of  tide  heat  evolved  in  combustion  i  To  what  is  the  heat  evolved  hy  the  combus- 
tlon  of  a  bodf  proportioned  ?  Illustrate  this  principle.  Is  the  quantity  of  heat  increased 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  combustion  ?  Illustrate  this.  Is  the  temperature  at  which  com- 
buRtion  occurs  constant  for  the  same  substance  ?  What  are  examples  of  slow  combustion  ? 

u 
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140®  F.  Tallow  thrown  upon  an  iron-plate  not  visibly  red-hot,  melts  and 
Fia.  160.  undergoes  oxydation,  diffusing  a  pale,  lambent  flame,  only  visible 
in  the  dark.  When  a  coil  of  thin  platinum  wire  is  first  heated 
to  redness,  and  suspended  in  a  glass  containing  a  few  drops  of 
ether  or  alcohol  (see  Fig.  160),  the  vapors  of  these  substances^ 
mixed  with  air,  oxydate  upon  the  hot  metallic  surface,  and  sus- 
tain the  wire  at  a  red  heat,  so  long  as  the  supply  of  mixed  vapor 
and  air  is  kept  up,  without  the  occurrence  of  combustion  with 
flame.  The  product  of  the  oxydation  thus  effected,  is  a  pungent^ 
I  irritating  vapor,  which  affects  the  nose  and  eyes  unpleasantly. 
This  experiment  may  be  modified  by  suspending  a  coil  of  thin 
platinum  wire,  or  a  ball  of  spongy  platinum,  over  the  wick  of  Fio.  161. 
a  spirit-lamp,  supplied  with  alcoholic  ether,  (see  Fig.  161) ;  on 
ightmg  the  lamp,  and  then  blowing  it  out  as  soon  as  the 
metal  appears  red-hot,  slow  combustion  of  the  spirit  vapor 
supplied  by  the  capUlary  action  of  the  wick,  will  take  place, 
and  the  platinum  will  continue  to  glow  for  hours. 

470.  In  combustion,  no  loss  whatever  of 
ponderable  matter  occurs — ^nothing  is  annihil- 
ated ;  but  the  products  of  combustion,  when 
collected  and  weighed,  always  exceed  the  weight  of  the 
original  substance  burned,  bj  an  amount  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  during  combustion. 

The  most  simple  illustrations  of  this  &ct  are  obtained  in  the  combustion  of 
those  bodies  which  afford  a  solid  residue.  Thus,  when  two  grains  of  phos- 
phorus are  burned  in  a  measured  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  they  are  found  con- 
verted, after  combustion,  into  a  white  powder  (phosphoric  acid),  which  weighs 
4^  grains,  or  the  phosphorus  acquires  2|  grains ;  at  the  same  time,  7^  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen  disappear,  which  weigh  exactly  2^  grains. — G-bahau. 

471.  The  constituents  of  all  ordinary  combustible  substances — ^wood,  coal, 
oils,  fats,  eta — which  give  to  them  theur  value  as  fuel,  are  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen. These  substances  also  contain  some  oxygen ;  but  this  element  contrib- 
utes nothing  whatever  to  their  value  as  fuel,  and  the  lai^r  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  in  a  combustible,  the  less  adapted  is  it  for  fueL 

472.  Products  of  Combustion. — ^When  combustion  takes  plaee 
with  a  free  supply  of  au*,  oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  to  form 
carbonic  add,  and  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  vapor  of  water.  These  products 
being  volatile,  rise  in  the  atmosphere,  and  disappear,  forming  part  of  the  aerial 
column  that  ascends  &om  a  burning  body. 

473.  The  activity  of  combustion  is  greatly  increased  by  increasing  the  num-. 

QuxsTiOKB.— IB  any  matter  lost  during  combustion?  Hov  may  this  be  illustrated f 
What  are  the  valuable  constituents  of  ordinary  combustibles  f  What  influence  has  axj- 
gen  as  a  constituent  of  fuel  i  What  are  the  ordinary  products  of  combustion  ?  How  may 
the  activity  of  combustion  be  increased  ? 
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T)er  of  particles  of  oxygen  which  are  brought  in  a  given  time  in  contact  with 
the  combustiblO)  and  by  carrying  away  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion, 
which  are  no  longer  capable  either  of  burning  or  supporting  combustion,  and 
which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate,  would  cut  off  the  supply  of  fresh  oxygen. 
Hence  the  benefit  of  blowing  a  fire,  or  forcing  a  stream  of  fi-esh  air  upon  it, 
from  a  bellows,  in  order  to  revive  it,  or  increase  its  intensity.  The  influence 
of  a  long  chimney,  in  producing  a  powerful  heat  in  a  furnace  at  its  base,  by 
increasing  the  drafl,  is  similar;  while  the  efifects  of  diminishing  the  supply  of 
air,  by  closing  the  damper,  or  shutting  the  door  of  the  ash-pit,  is  Been  in  the 
diminished  temperature,  and  reduced  consumption  of  fuel  which  occurs  under 
such  drcumstances. — ^MiLtER. 

474.  The  weight  of  the  air  required  for  the  combustion  of  fuel  fkr  exceeds 
that  of  the  fuel  itself;  and  as  the  space  occupied  by  a  given  weight  of  air  is 
mudi  greater  than  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  fuel,  the  bulk  of  the  air  em- 
ployed to  effect  combustion  is  immense.  For  example,  it  requires  11*46 
pounds  of  air  to  consume  1  pound  of  pure  charcoal ;  and  as  1  pound  of 
lur  occupies  about  13  cubic  feet  of  space,  the  pound  of  charcoal  will  require 
for  its  combustion  at  least  150  cubic  feet  of  air.  As  fuel  is  burned,  however, 
a  much  larger  quantity  is  employed ;  thus,  anthracite  coal  requires  theoreti- 
eally  136  cubic  feet  per  pound,  but  in  practice,  under,  steam  boilers^  276  cubic 
^t  are  necossary. 

The  amount  of  heat  which  a  pound  of  pure  charcoal  is  capable  of  producing, 
through  its  union  with  oxygen  in  the  process  of  combustion,  is  sufficient  to 
convert  1'3  pounds  of  water  at  60^  F.  into  steam  at  212®  P.  The  ingenuity 
of  man  can  not  generate  from  the  combustlan  of  a  pound  of  coal  a  greater 
amount  of  heat  than  this,  or  when  generated,  compel  it  to  evaporate  a  greater 
quantity  of  water. 

The  quantity  of  heat  which  is  obtamed  from  fuel  in  practical  operations, 
ialls  yeiy  &r  short  of  its  theoretical  value.  In  some  of  the  Cornish  steam- 
engines,  of  England,  which  are  the  best  in  the  world,  it  is  stated  that  the  ut- 
most theoretical  quantity  has  been  rendered  available;  but  this  statement  is 
doabtfuL  Under  ordinary  steam-boilers  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
available  heat  is  ever  utilized,  and  in  a  majori^  of  cases  the  proportion  does 
not  probably  exceed  one  half. 

The  reason  of  this  loss  of  heat  in  practice,  is  due  ndainly  to  two  causes,  viz., 
the  heated  air  escapes  up  the  chimney  before  it  has  surrendered  to  the  boiler 
or  heating  apparatus,  the  full  amount  of  heat  it  is  capable  of  relinquishing ; 
and,  secondly,  through  want  of  a  perfect  combustion,  the  full  amount  of  heat 
is  not  evolved  from  the  fuel  The  remedy  for  the  first  difficulty  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  improved  mechanical  arrangements  of  boiler  and  furnace ;  the 

QnzsnoKS. — How  is  it  benefited  by  blowing  it  ?  Why  is  the  temperature  and  con- 
■nmption  of  fuel  reduced  by  closing  the  draft?  What  is  said  of  the  amount  of  air  re- 
quired to  prodnee  combustion  ?  How  much  air  is  absolutely  required  to  bum  a  pound  of 
charcoal  ?  How  much  heat  will  a  pound  of  charcoal  in  burning  erolre  f  Is  the  largest 
iMMslble  amount  of  heat  from  f^el  ever  wholly  utilized  f  Why  is  it  la  practioe  that  wr 
UH  to  utllixe  the  full  amount  of  heat  derivable  from  ftaeL 
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remedy  for  the  second  pertains  to  chemistry,  and  is  to  be  found  in  perfecting 
the  supply  of  air.  When  the  supply  of  air  is  insufficient,  carbonic  oxyd  be* 
comes  in  great  part  the  resulting  product  of  combustion,  instead  of  carbonic 
acid;  but  for  the  formation  of  the  first-named  gas,  only  one  half  the  quantily 
of  oxygen  is  required  as  for  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  so  that  coal  may 
be  dissipated  in  vapor,  and  may  be  apparently  wholly  consumed  by  one  half 
the  amount  of  air  that  is  usually  required  in  an  open  fire^  under  oircumstanoes 
where  the  full  amount  of  heat  is  given  out  In  such  cases  a  pound  of  char- 
coal, instead  of  emitting  heat  enough  to  convert  13  lbs.  of  water  into  ateam, 
will  only  give  out  one  fifth  of  the  heat,  and  will  therefore  convert  but  ]itH0 
more  than  2|  lbs.  of  water  into  steam.*  That  so  great  an  amount  of  lala  as 
this  is  ever  practically  experienced,  is  not  probable ;  but  in  all  fumaCQB  of 
ordmaiy  construction,  the  waste  of  fuel  from  this  source  is  very  great  Qwinn^ 
to  the  fact  that  carbonic  oxyd  is  a  colorless  gas,  and  as  the  operations  of  the 
furnace  appear  to  go  on  uninterruptedly,  the  loss  of  heat  occasioned  in  tlua 
manner  is  very  apt  to  remain  unsuspected. 

By  admitting,  in  a  proper  manner,  an  adequate  supply  of  air,  all  the  car- 
bon in  burning  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  maximum  of  heat 
capable  of  being  evolved  fi*om  the  combustion  is  generated. 

475.  light  of  Combustioii.^ — The  light  emitted  by  burn- 
ing bodies  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  heat  evolved  in  the 
process  of  combustion.  All  solids  and  liquids  (as  melted 
metals),  when  elevated  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature, 
(977®  F.),  become  luminous. 

The  color  of  the  light  emitted  from  an  ignited  substance,  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  elevated.  As  the  temp««turo 
rises,  the  colored  rays  appear  in  the  order  of  their  refirangibility ;  first  red, 
then  orangey  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  are  emitted  in  suooessioQ. 
At  about  2100^  F.,  all  these  colors  are  produced,  and  from  their  admixtore, 
white  light  results,  and  the  ignited  body  is  then  said  to  be  **  white-hot" 

In  all  luminous  flames,  the  light  is  emitted  from  solid 
particles  highly  ignited. 

A  flame  containing  no  such  particles  emits  but  a  feeble  lights  even  if  its 
temperature  is  the  highest  possible.  For  example,  the  flame  produced  by 
burning  a  mingled  jet  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  although  one  of  the  most  in- 


*  The  great  loss  of  heat  involved  in  the  production  of  carbonic  oxyd,  is  dne  not  merely 
to  the  &ct  that  carbonic  oxyd  requires  less  oxygen  for  its  formation  than  carbonic  add, 
but  the  former  gas  occupies  twice  the  bulk  of  the  latter,  and,  consequently,  renders  latent 
a  greater  amount  of  heat 

QuKTXONS.— Under  what  drcumstances  will  fuel  be  burned  to  the  best  advantage? 
Upon  what  does  the  light  which  accompanies  combustion  depend  ?  What  relation  Is  there 
between  the  light  of  an  ignited  substance  and  its  temperature  ?  What  is  flame  ?  Upon 
what  does  the  luminosily  of  flame  depend  f    lUustrate  this. 
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tense  sources  of  heat  at  otir  command,  is  so  little  luminoas  as  to  be  barely 
viffible  in  clear  day-light ;  i^  however,  we  introduce  into  it  a  solid  body,  like 
lime,  the  light  becomes  so  augmented  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  support  it 
When  pho8ph<»Tis  is  bumed  in  oxygen,  the  light  is  most  dazzling,  but  when 
burned  in  chlorine,  it  is  extremely  feeble ;  the  reason  fop  the  diflference  in 
these  two  cases  is,  that  in  the  first  instance  the  product  of  combustion  is 
•solid,  non^volatile  phosphoric  acid,  the  particles  of  which,  becoming  highly 
heated  by  the  combustion,  are  hi^ly  luminous ;  in  the  second  case,  the  pro- 
dfoet  of  combustion  is  a  gas,  and  the  heat  which  its  particles  acquire  in  com- 
•b^l^on  not  bemg  sufficient  to  render  them  luminous,  little  or  no  light  is 

4*16.  Materials  for  Illnmination.— The  materials  or- 
9inarily  employed  for  effecting  artificial  illumination,  are 
solid  or  liquid  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen — coal, 
oils,  tallow,  etc. — which  are  generically  termed  hydrocar- 
bons. 

By  heat  we  decompose  them  into  gaseous  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, and  in  this  state  only  are  they  available  for  purposes  of  illumination.  In 
the  combustion  of  these  two  elements  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  combines  with  both,  but  by  reason  of  a  superior  affinity,  it  unites  first 
with  the  hydrogen  to  form  vapor  of  water,  producing,  thereby,  a  most  intense 
heat,  but  an  almost  imperceptible  light  The  hydrogen,  in  combining  with 
oxygen,  abandons  the  carbon,  which,  being  thus  set  free  in  the  form  of  min- 
ute solid  particles  in  the  midst  of  the  heated  space,  becomes  white-hot,  and 
imparts  luminosity  to  the  fiame.  The  moment,  however,  the  incandescent, 
floating  carbon  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  flame,  it  finds  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
unites  with  it,  and  becomes  converted  into  invisible  gas— carbonic  acid — 
while  its  place  is  immediately  occupied  by  another  particle  of  solid  carbon. 

Between  the  flame  of  a  candle  and  the  flame  of  gas-light  there  is  no  dif- 
ference ;  in  the  case  of  tbe  candle,  however,  the  gas  is  generated  and  biuned 
at  the  same  time  and  place — ^the  heat  that  produces  it  serving  also  to  inflame 
it  In  the  case  of  a  gas-light,  on  the  contraiy,  the  inflammable  gas  is  dis- 
tilled by  heat  fix)m  the  illuminating  substances  in  close  vessels  in  one  place, 
and  conveyed  by  pipes  to  be  bumed  at  a  place  more  or  less  distant  where  the 
illumination  is  required. 

The  fact  that  the  combustion  of  a  candle  generates  gas  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  produced  in  ordinary  gas  manufacture,  may  be  demonstrated  by  intro- 
ducing one  end  of  a  small  tube  of  glass,  p,  Fig.  162,  into  the  interior  of  the 
flame.of  a  large  candle,  when  a  portion  of  the  inflammable  gas  existing  there 
may  be  drawn  off  and  ignited  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tube. 

QuKsnoNS.— Whftt  are  the  materials  ordinarily  used  for  artificial  illumination  ?    Whai 
are  hydrocarbons  ?    In  what  condition  onfy  are  they  available  for  illuminating  purpoMfif 
What  takes  place  during  their  combustion  ?    What  difference  is  there  between  theimn 
of  a  gas-burner  and  that  of  a  candle  f    How  may  the  prodnotion  of  inflammable  gas  W 
candtebedenionBtratedf  '^' 
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Fia.  162. 


The  existence  of  solid  pacticles  in  ev^rylUuminatiDg 
flame  may  be  also  demonstirated  by  .introducing  a  cold 
body  into  the  fLaxaOt  wbiqh  so  interrupts  the  progress 
of  combustion  that  the  ^lid  particles  are  no  longer 
consumed,  but  are  deposited  as  soot  When  we  say 
a  lamp  smokes,  we  mean  that  the  carbon  contained 
in  the  flame  is  passing  ofiT  in  an  unconsumed  state. 

4*77.  Combustion  of  a  Candle. — ^A candle 
is  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  supplying  flame,  with 
as  much  melted  &t  as  it  can  consume  without  smokr 
ing.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  it  would  by  no  mean» 
be  an  impossibility  to  ignite  a  stick  of  wax:  or  tallow 
by  itself;  it  would,  however,  be  a  matter  of  difficulty, 
inasmuch  as  the  material  would  melt  away  long  be* 
fore  It  could  Inflame.  Supposing,  nevertheless,  it  could  be  ^;nited,  then  a 
larger  amount  of  combustible  would  be  on  fire  than  the  air  could  consume, 
and  a  large,  thick,  smoky  flame  would  result  By  the  use  of  a  wick,  this  dif- 
ficulty is  avoided. 

When  the  end  of  the  wick  which  protrudes  firom  the  center  of  the  candle 
is  ignited,  it  radiates  sufficient  heat  downward  to  melt  a  portion  of  the  ma> 
terial  of  the  candle,  and  form  a  hollow  cup  filled  with  liquid  combustible 
around  the  wick-fibers.  The  spaces  between  the  fibers  of  the  wick,  a<}ting 
like  a  series  of  small  tubes,  convey  the  fluid  &t  by  capillary  attraction  up  to 
the  flame,  where  it  is  decomposed  into  gaseous  compounds  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon. 

478.  Structure  of  Flame. — ^The  flame  of  every  lamp  or  candle 
consists  of  three  distinct  portions,  or  rather,  cones  concentric  with  one  an- 
other. The  innermost  cone,  o^  Fig.  163,  is  formed  entirely  of 
combustible  gases,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  illu- 
minating material.  This  is  at  ^  temperature  below  redness, 
and  is  consequently  non-luminous.  Around  this  is  the  lumin- 
ous cone  (6),  the  flame  proper,  where  the  hydrogen  is  unituig 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  particles  of  carbon  not 
having  yet  done  so,  are  floating  about  in  an  incandescent  state 
and  radiating  light  Beyond  the  second  cone  is  another  film, 
or  casing  (e\  where  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the  car- 
bon, and  in  a  properly  adjusted  flame  is  entirely  consumed. 
In  the  flame  of  a  gas-jet  the  same  parts  may  be  also  recognized. 
At  the  base  of  every  flame  a  pale  blue  line  of  light  may  be  ob- 
served ;  at  this  point,  the  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  air  is 
sufficient  to  completely  and  simultaneously  consume  both  the 
hydrogen  and  the  carbon  supplied  firom  the  interior  of  the  flame,  and  there 
being  no  solid  carbon  eliminated,  there  is  consequently  but  a  feeble  light 

QuBBTioxr«.— How  may  the  presence  of  solid  particles  in  a  flame  be  demonstrated  f 
When  we  say  a  lamp  smokes,  what  is  understood  f  What  is  the  necessity  of  the  Wick  bk. 
a  candle?    Describe  the  structure  of  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
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The  portion  of  wick  within  the  interior  of  a  candle  flame  is  charred  and 
blackened  by  the  heat,  but  not  consumed,  owing  to  the  iact  that  the  burning 
envelop  which  surrounds  it  effectually  cuts  off  all  access  of  air,  and  thus 
prevents*  combustion.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  the  interior  cone  of  com- 
bustible gases,  in  evoiy  luminous  flame,  remains  unignited. 

The  tapermg  and  conical  form  which  flames  assume,  is  due  to  the  ascending 
currents  of  rarefied  air  which  are  produced  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  heat 
attendant  on  the  combustion. 

479.  That  the  combustion  of  a  candle  is  superficial,  and  that  the  flame  is  a 
film  €^  white-hot  vapor,  indosmg  an  interior  portion  which  can  not  bum  for 
want  of  oxygen,  may  be  demonstrated  by  bringing  down  upon  the  flame  a 
peed  of  thin  glass,  so  as  to  make -a  transverse  section  of  the  flame ;  we  shall 
then  observe  a  ring  of  light  surrounding  the  dark  interior  part  of  the  flame. 
This  experiment  may  be  still  better  performed  by  means  of  a  piece  of  flne 

Fia.  164.        wire  gauza    When  this  is  brought  down  upon  the  flame 

of  a  large  and  steadily  burning  candle,  the  flame  will  be 

> «"  cut  off  where  it  touches  the  gauze,  and  the  exterior  lumin- 

TOU8  circle  will  be  well  defined.  (See  Fig.  164.) 
That  no  combustion  can  go  on  in  the  center  of  flamc^ 
may  be  shown  in  various  ways ;  as  for  example,  if  we  ig- 
nite a  small  quantity  of  strong  alcohol  in  a  saucer,  and 
place  a  rod  of  white  wood  across  it  for  a  few  seconds  (see 
Fig.  165),  it  will  be  found  on  removing  the  stick,  that  it  is  yiq.  165. 
burued  or  blackened  at  only  two  points,  viz.,  where  the 
flame  was  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  same  thing  may 
also  be  shown  by  holding  a  match  stick  for  a  few  seconds 
across  the  middle  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  with  a  large 
wick.  If  a  fragment  of  phosphorus  be  placed  in  a  small 
circular  spoon,  ignited,  and  then  introduced  into  the  mid- 
dle of  a  large  flame,  it  will  be  extinguished,  but  will  be  re- 
kindled the  moment  that  the  spoon  is  withdrawn  from  the  flame. 

480.  In  order  that  a  flame  should  exist,  a  very  high  temperature  is  es» 
sential.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  flames  produced  by  the  com* 
bustion  of  the  hydrocarbons ;  and  if  in  any  manner  the  temperature  of  a 
flame  is  reduced  beyond  a  certain  limit,  it  is  immediately  extinguished. 
Thus,  if  a  stout  copper  wire  be  introduced  into  a  flame,  it  will  be  observed 
that  a  dark  space  is  produced  around  it ;  a  second  wire  cools  the  flame  still 
furthw ;  and  a  small  flame  may  be  completely  extinguished  by  the  cooling 
effect  produced  by  bringing  down  a  coil  of  wire  upon  it  If  a  fine  wire-gauze 
be  brought  over  a  flame,  the  inflammable  gases  will  bo  so  £u*  cooled  by  pass- 
ing through  its  meshes  (their  heat  being  conducted  off),  that  they  no  longer 
oootinue  in  a  state  of  inflammation.    (See  Fig.  164.)    If  the  meshes  are  very 

QuBsnoNS. — ynij  is  not  the  wick  of  a  candle  consumed  1  "Why  are  flames  tapering 
and  oooieal?  What  experiments  prove  that  the  flame  of  a  candle  is  superficial  f  What 
that  no  combostion  goes  oo  in  the  interior  of  the  flame  ?  What  is  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  flame?    Illustrate  this?    Why  can  not  a  flame  pass  through  a  wire*gaiuEe  ? 
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fine,  the  conducting  power  of  the  metal  is  sufficient  to 
cool  the  flame  below  the  point  of  ignition,  even  though  the 
wire  itself  maj  be  red-hot    The  inflammable  vapor  whic^ 

T      passes  through  the  gauze  may,  however,  again  be  kindled 
by  the  direct  application  of  flame. 
These  experiments  are  well  illustrated  with  a  jet  of 
gas  issuing  under  low  pressure.    If  the  gauze  be  held  over 
the  jet  before  it  is  lighted,  and  a  flame        FiG.  167. 
applied  above,  it  will  take  fire  there,  but  the  flame  will 
not  pass  through  to  the  gas  below.     (See  Fig.  161.)    If 
we  place  a  piece  of  camphor  on  the  center  of  the  wire- 
gauze,  and  apply  a  flame  below,  the  cam- 
phor will  melt  and  pass  through  the  meshes, 
but  will  bum  only  on  the  under  side.    (See 
Fig.  168.) 

481.  Safety-Lamp.  —  These  facts,  discovered  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  were  beautifully  applied  by  him  in 
the  construction  of  the  "Safety-Lamp,"  which  allows  the 
miner  to  work  in  safety  in  an  atmosphere  pervaded  with  an 
explosive  mixture  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  (fire-damp, 
see  §  452).  It  consists  merely  of  a  common  oil-lamp,  the 
flame  of  which  is  completely  inclosed  within  a  cylinder  of  wire- 
gauze.  (See  Fig.  169.)  This  completely  arrests  the  passage 
of  the  flame ;  so  that,  although  the  lamp  be  introduced  into  an 
explosive  mixture,  the  flame  will  not  pass  through  the  gauze 
to  ignite  it 

482.  Reqnisitcs  for  the  Prodnetion  of  Arti- 
fieial  light. — The  essential  requisites  for  the 
successful  production  of  artificial  light  by  the 
combustion  of  the  hydrocarbons,  are,  1st.  That 
there  should  be  a  free  supply  of  air  ;  and,  2d. 
That  the  products  of  combustion  should  be  freely  con- 
ducted off. 

These  two  &cts  may  be  illustrated  by  placing  a  glass  cylinder  over  a  lighted 
candle,  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  off  its  connection  with  air  firom  helow;  the 
flame,  in  this  case,  will  be  extinguished  for  want  of  a  free  supply  of  air.  If 
the  cylinder  be  now  doaed  at  the  lop,  but  held  over  the  candle  in  sach  a  way 
that  the  air  can  gain  admittance  from  below,  the  flame  will  also  be  extm- 
guished,  since  the  burnt  gases,  the  products  of  combustion,  are  unable  to 
escape,  and  by  their  accumulation,  prevent  combustion.    If  the  cylinder  be 


QuKsnoiTS. — To  what  invention  has  this  principle  been  applied  f  Deieribe  tiie  nfity- 
lamp.  What  are  the  essential  requisites  for  the  production  of  artificial  light?  How  tOMf 
these  be  mosferatedf 
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^teoed  in  Bach  &  way  that  the  air  can  gain  free  Fia.  170. 

adnuttance  below,  and  escape  freely  at  the  top, 
bearing  with  it  the  products  of  combustion  (see 
Fig.  170),  the  candle  will  not  only  continue  to 
bum  uninterraptedly,  but  its  combustion  will  be 
ibore  perfect,  than  when  it  is  allowed  to  bum 
i^>^ly  in  the  air.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
ascent  of  the  idr,  heated  by  the  combustion, 
creates  arapid  current  of  fresh  air  from  below  up 
through  the  cylinder — ^thus  supplying  more  oxy- 
gen within  a  given  time  and  space,  which  occa- 
sions more  perfect  combustion,  and  a  stronger 
lUmninating  flame.  Hence  the  benefit  of  sur- 
rounding a  lamp-flame  with  a  glass  chimney,  open  at  the  bottom  and  top. 

If  too  much  air  be  supplied  to  a  flame,  the  inflanunable  gases  bum  with  a 
blue  and  feeble  light,  an  effect  which  may  be  seen  by  blowing  upon  a  com- 
mon gas-flame,  or  by  watching  the  exposed  gas-lights  of  shops  upon  a  windy 
night  In  these  cases,  the  gas  becomes  immediately  mixed  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  which  bums  up  the  solid  particles  of  carbon  before  they  are  suf- 
ficiently heated  to  afford  light 

The  necessity  of  air  for  the  support  of  flame,  is  also  strikingly  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  it  is  impossible  to  light  a  lamp  or  candle  with  a  match,  so  long  as 
the  sulphur  on  the  end  of  it  is  burning  freely ;  since  the  sulphurous  vapor 
abstracts  the  oxygon  firom  the  air  around  the  wick,  in  order  to  form  sulphurr 
ousadd. 

483.  Argand  Lamps.  —  In  an  ordinary 
lamp  or  candle-flame,  the  combustion  goes  on  only 
at  those  points  where  the  air  has  Gcee  access,  viz., 
upon  the  outside  of  the  flame,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  existence  of  a  dark  central  portion.  Jf,  how- 
ever, air  be  introduced  into  the  interior  of  the 
flame,  combustion  is  effected  both  at  the  center 
and  at  the  circumference,  and  the  light  is  increased. 
This  arrangement  is  practically  carried  out  in 
those  lamps  which  are  fitted  with  hollow  or  cir- 
cular wicks,  and  which  are  known  as  "  Argand" 
lamps,  firom  their  inventor.  In  these,  a  current  of 
air  rushes  up,  through  the  hollow  wick,  into  the 
center  of  the  flame,  as  shown  by  the  central  ar- 
rows. Fig.  171,  causing  it  to  bum  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  ring.  The  combustion  is  also  made  more 
powerful,  by  surrounding  the  flame  with  a  glass 
chimney,   which  is  usually  made  conical,  or  ill 
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Qcfwnons.— What  is  the  effect  of  admitting  too  much  air  to  a  flame  f    What  isaa 
Axipandlamp?    DeMribtfita oonctraetioii ? 
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caused  to  contract  at  a  certain  height  above  the  burner^  so  as  to  fimn  a 
ehoulder,  A  B,  in  order  to  deflect  the  ascending  outer  current  of  air,  and 
throw  it  in  upon  the  flame  at  an  angle.  In  this  way  the  temperatore  of  the 
separated  carbon  particles  of  the  flame  is  enormouslj  increased,  and  the 
greatest  quantity  of  light  is  produced,  flrom  a  given  amount  of  fuel 

The  effect  of  the  <lraft  through  the  interior  of  the  wick,  on. 
the  combustion  of  the  inflanimable  gases,  may  be  readily 
made  apparent  by  closing,  with  a  piece  of  paper^  the  openings, 
in  the  base  of  the  lamp,  through  which  the  lur  gains  admis- 
sion. The  flame  will  immediately  become  impaired  in  bril- 
liancy, burning  withamd  light,  and  the  evolution  of  much 
smoke. 

In  an  Argand  lamp  we  are  able  to  bum  the  po<»w  and 
cheaper  oils  (those  which  contain  an  excess  of  carbon)  wiUi- 
out  the  production  of  smoke  ^  inasmuch  as  the  greater  supply 
of  air  efifects  the  entire  combustion  of 
carbon ;  whereas,  in  an  ordinary  lamp, 
by  reason  of  the  limited  simply  of  air, 
we  can  use  only  the  best  oils,  or  thoso 
which  contain  a  laige  proportion  of  h j* 
drogen.  Fig.  1*72  exhibits  the  extemnl 
construction  of  an  Argand  burner,  and  the  direction  of 
the  currents  of  air. 

Fia.  174.  ^^  Berzelius  8pirit-Lamp.«^The 
so-called  "Berzelius  Spirit-Lamp"  (see  Kiq. 
IT3),  enq)loyed  m  chemical  laboratoriefj  for  __^ 
obtaining  a  degree  of  heat  greater  than  tliai^^ 
afforded  by  an  ordinary  spirit-hunp^  is  simply  , 
an  Argand  lamp,  fitted  to  bum  alcohol  audi 
supfdied  with  a  metallic  chimney,  in  plaoo  of  ~ 
one  of  glasa  The  standard  to  which  it  is  attached  is  provided 
wi(h  several  rings  of  various  sizes,  for  sustaining  cracibles,  por- 
celain dishes,  eta,  winch  are  to  be  heated. 

485.  The  Blow-Pipe. — The  principles  upon  which  the. 
Idow-pipe  operates  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  involved  in 
the  constmetion  of  the  Argand  lamp :  a  jet  of  air  or  oxygen  is 
thrown  into  the  interior  of  a  flame,  by  which  the  rapidity  of  com- 
bustion is  increased,  and  the  heat  of  the  flame  powerfully  augmented. 
The  mouth  blow-pipe  consists  essentially  of  a  bent  tube,  gener- 
ally of  brass,  terminating  in  a  fine  uniform  jet.  (See  Fig.  174).  It 
is  usually  also  constructed  with  a  chamber,  or  enlargement  of  the 
tube,  near  its  small  extremity,  which  serves  to  collect  the  moisture 
which  condenses  from  the  breath.    When  the  jet  of  the  blow-pipe 

QuxBTiOKS.— What  is  the  effect  of  dosing  the  inner  draft  of  this  lamp  ?  Hov  is«n  Ar- 
gand luap  enabled  to  bum  cheap  oil  ?  What  is  a  Berzelius  spirit-lamp  f  What  is  the 
iheoiy  of  the  blow-pipe  ?    What  is  the  oonstmetion  of  a  Uow-pifip  f 
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18  iBflfBrtod  into  4he  flame  of  a  candle^  Fig.  1*75. 

and  a  current  of  air  forced  from  it, 
fbd;  flame  loses  its  luminosity,  and  is 
projected  laterally  in  the  form  of  a  ' 
beautiful,  pointed  cone,  in  which  two 
parts  are  distinctly  disoemibleb  vis.,  a 
small,  blue  interior  cone^  a  6,  and  a 
Imigae  eacteiior  cone  of  a  yellowish 
aj^peaiaaoe^  c  The  different  parts  of 
this  flame  possess  very  different  properties. 

\  3^  Mue  Qfme  is  formed  by  the  admixture  of  air  with  the  combustible 
gases  rising  from  the  wick ;  in  this  part  of  the  flame  the  combustion  is  corn- 
pie^  and  the  heat  greatest  In  front  of  the  blue  cone  is  the  luminous  por- 
tion, consistmg  of  unburnt  combustible  gases  at  a  high  temperature,  which 
of  course  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  combine  with  oxygen.  If  a  fragment 
of  some  metallic  oxyd,  such  as  oxyd  of  copper,  be  introduced  into  this  part 
of  the  flame,  the  oxyd  will  be  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  in  consequence  of 
the  superior  afi&nity  of  the  hot  gases  for  this  element,  and  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  metallic  state :  hence  this  portion  of  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe 
is  termed  the  "  reducing  flame."  At  the  apex,  or  extreme  point  of  the  outer 
flame,  these  effects  are  reversed.  Here  atmospheric  oxygen  at  a  high  tem- 
perature exists,  and  its  tendency  is  to  unite  with  any  substance  with  which 
it  may  be  brought  in  contact  Hence  if  a  fragment  of  metal,  such  as  lead, 
tin,  copper,  etc,  be  placed  at  this  point,  it  will  quickly  become  covered  with 
oxyd ;  and  this  i^t  ia,  therefore,  called  the  "  oxydmng  fame"  of  the  blow- 
pipe. 

The  opposite  actions  of  the  different  portions  of  the  blow-pipe  flame  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  effects  which  they  produce  upon  a  piece  of  flint-glas^ 
which  contains  oxyd  of  lead,  xmited  with  silica.  In  the  reducing  flame  the 
silicate  of  lead  is  partially  decomposed,  and  the  glass  at  this  pomt  becomes 
blabk  and  opaque  from  the  reduction  of  the  oxyd  of  lead  to  the  metallic 
fitato ;  but  by  pladng  the  blackened  part  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  oxydizing 
flame,  oxygen  is  again  absorbed  by  the  metal,  and  the  transparency  of  the 
^lass  is  restored.— MtlTiKR. 


Pig.  116. 


So  also  if  we  hold  a  brightly  pol- 
ished cent  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  (see  Fig.  176)  the  parts  exposed 
to  the  exterior  of  the  flame  will  be- 
come covered  with  an  iridescent 
coating  of  oxyd,  while  those  over  the 
center  of  the  flame  remain  bright. 
By  moving  the  coin,  aflier  it  has  be- 
come thoroughly  heated,  to  and  fro 
over  the  flame,  a  very  beautiful  play 


QonnoKB.— What  is  the  constitution  of  the  blov-pipe  flame?    What  is  the  reducing 
and  what  the  ozydlcing  flame?    How  may  their  two  actiona  be  illustrated  ? 
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of  colors  win  be  obeenred,  the  metal  bdng  alternately  converted  into  axjd, 
and  the  oxyd  into  metal 

486.  Carbon,  during  the  act  of  combustion,  as  in  an  ordinary-  flame,  assames 
two  consecutive  phases,  viz^  while  it  is  evolving  heat  and  light  it  is  a  Sfdid, 
but  immediately  after  it  becomes  a  gas.  It  is  this  property  which  renders 
carbon,  of  all  combustible  bodies,  the  most  suitable  for  heating  and  illuminat- 
ing purposes — questions  of  cost  and  convenience  being  set  aside.  Phosptionis 
burns  in  the  air  with  a  more  brilliant  light  than  carbon — ^yet  this  substanee 
could  not  bo  used  as  an  agent  for  producing  light  and  heat,  since  the  saUd 
products  of  its  combustion  remain  solid,  and  being  deposited  on  oontiguous 
objecls,  soon  smother  the  combustible  beneath  its  own  ashes.  Zioc^  wlien 
highly  heated,  bums  in  the  air  with  a  brilliant  flame,  but  the  products  of  its 
combustion — ^white  oxyd  of  zinc — ^fall  about  the  illuminating  center  in  a  min- 
iature shower.  The  ordinary  product  of  the  combustion  of  carbon,  ofi  the 
contrary,  is  a  gas,  carbonic  acid,  which  in  virtue  of  its  gaseous  qualities  es- 
capes into  the  atmosphere,  and  combustive  action  remains  unimpeded.  Had, 
howdver,  the  results  of  its  combustion  been  a  permanent  solid,  **  the  woild 
would  have  been  buried  beneath  a  covering  of  ashes.*** 


CHAPTER    Tin. 

THE     METALLIC     ELEMENTS. 

487.  History.— Gf  the  whole  number  of  elementary 
substances  included  in  the  class  of  metals^  fuUj  one  half 
are  so  rare,  that  they  are  known  only  to  the  chemist  and 
the  mineralogist ;  of  the  remainder,  some  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen only  admit  of  any  extensive  practical  applications. 
But  eight  metals  were  supposed  to  be  known  to  the  an* 
cients.  

*  There  can  scarcely  be  conceived  a  more  beantifnl  balance  of  powers  derigned  for  fhe 
accomplishment  of  a  specific  end,  than  this  fixation  of  carbon  in  a  pure  state,  and  the 
volatility  of  its  oxygen  componnds ;  yet  so  familiar  has  the  resalt  become  to  us — so  un- 
noticed by  its  very  perfection— that  an  effort  of  chemical  reasoning  is  required  to  enable 
us  to  appreciate  it.  The  enormous  quantity  of  ponderable,  yet  invisible  carbon  removed 
in  the  draught  of  our  larger  fireplaces  is,  on  its  first  announcement  startling ;  yet  nothing 
admits  of  more  satisfactory  proof.  Through  an  average  rized  iron  blast  furnace  there 
rushes  hourly  no  less  a  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  than  six  tons,  carrying  off  fifky>six 
hundredths,  or  more  than  half  a  ton  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  add. — Faxadat. 

QUKsnoTTB.— What  two  phases  does  carbon  assume  in  combustion  ?  Why  is  it  the  most 
suitable  of  all  bodies  for  combustion  ?  Why  could  we  not  use  phosphorus  «a  aa  iHomlnat- 
ing  agent  ?    What  is  said  of  the  relative  abundance  of  the  metals? 
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488.  Properties . — ^Tho  metals,  as  a  class,  are  characterisBed  by  a  pe- 
culiar luster,  termed  metallic ;  a  property  exhibited  in  the  highest  degree  by 
burnished  steel,  and  the  reflecting  sur&ccs  of  mercury  in  glass  mirrors.  They 
are  also  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  opacity,  and  are  good  conductors  of  heat 
'  and  electricity. 

Density . — ^In  density  the  metals  differ  greatly ;  potassium  and  sodium 
behig  lighter  than  water,  while  gold  and  platinum  are  the  most  dense  of  aH 
ISobBtaaees,  being  respectively  nineteen  and  twenty-two  times  heavier  than 
an  eqtial  bulk  of  water. 

Hardness • — ^Titanium  and  manganese  are  the  hardest  of  the  metals, 
beffig'bairder  than  steel ;  lead  may  be  scratched  by  the  finger-nail ;  potassium 
and  sodium  are  as  soft  as  wax ;  while  mercury,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is 
a  liquid. 

Malleability  and  Ductility. — The  most  malleable  of  the  metals 
are  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  cadmium,  platinum,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  nickel,  potas- 
«mn,  sodram,  and  frozen  mercury — ^in  the  order  given.  These  may  all  be 
hammered  out  into  plates,  or  even  into  thin  leaves. 

The  same  metals  are  likewise  ductile,  or  may  be  drawn  into  wires,  although 
the  ductility  of  different  metals  is  not  always  proportional  to  their  malleability. 
The  most  ductile  of  the  metals  are  gold,  silver,  platinimi,  and  iron. 

In  the  manu&cture  of  gold-thread,  by  recently  improved  processes,  gold  in 
combination  with  silver  is  drawn  into  wire,  by  forcing  it  through  smooth 
conical  holes  perforated  in  rubies — so  fine,  that  a  siagle  ounce  is  made  to 
stretch  over  a  length  of  sixty  miles. 

Tenacity . — ^The  tenacity  of  the  metals,  or  the  power  which  they  pos- 
sess of  resisting  tension  without  breaking,  is  determined  by  ascertaming  the 
weight  required  to  break  wires  of  them  having  the  same  diameter.  Iron 
appears  to  possess  this  property  in  the  greatest,  and  lead  in  the  least  degree. 
A  wire  of  iron  7-lOOths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  will  sustain  a  weight  of  444 
lbs. ;  a  wire  of  copper  of  the  same  diameter,  300  lbs. ;  of  gold,  13 Y ;  of 
lead,  24. 

The  tenacity  of  metals,  however,  varies  greatly  in  the  same  metal,  with  its 
purity  and  the  method  by  which  it  has  been  wrought.  Becent  experiments, 
made  imder  the  direction  of  the  XT.  S.  War  Department,  have  shown  that  the 
cohesive  strength  of  iron  is  greatly  increased  by  fUsing  it  a  number  of  times 
'  up  to  a  certain  point — ^its  capadty  to  resist  transverse  strams  being  increased 
thereby  sixty  per  cent.  The  tenacity  of  iron  is  closely  dependent  on  its 
density.  Thus  cast-iron,  liaving  a  density  of  6*900  has  a  tenacity  five  times 
less  than  iron  of  a  density  of  Y*400.    Iron  castings  of  the  greatest  weight, 


QuESTXOKB.— What  are  the  leading  cliaraeteristlea  of  the  metals  f  What  is  said  of  their 
densitf?  Of  their  hardness  ?  What  metals  are  the  most  maneable  ?  What  most  dac- 
tile?  What  are  illastrations  of  the  ductility  of  the  metals?  How  is  the  tenacity  of  a 
metal  determined  ?  What  metals  possess  this  property  in  the  greatest  and  least  degree  ? 
How  may  the  cohesive  strength  of  iron  he  increased  f  What  oouaeelioa  i«  tiwre  hetween 
the  tenacity  ^  iron  and  ita  density  t 
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acoordiDg  to  their  size,  are  by  &r  the  strongest)  and  weighing  them  k  a  ready 
means  of  judging  comparatively  of  their  strength. 

A  corrugated  sheet  of  metal,  or  one  that  is  doubled  into  ridges  and  fblda, 
will  resist  a  far  greater  crushing  force  than  a  flat  surface.  In  the  case  of  oo^ 
per,  the  ratio  of  strength  has  been  proved  to  be  as  great  as  1  to  9. 

Fusibility . — ^All  the  metals  admit  of  being  fused  by  the  appficalaoa' 
of  heat,  but  the  temperatures  at  which  they  liquefy  are  very  varions.  Mtge-- 
cury,  for  example,  remains  fluid  at  a  temperature  as  low  as  — 39^  JP^  while 
platinum,  iridium,  rhodium,  and  several  others,  require  the  intcoise:  heat  of 
the  voltaic  battery  or  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe  to  effect  their  fuaon. 

Welding  .—-Some  metals  acquire  a  pasty  c»r  adhesive  state  befiaro.iinli^^ 
going  complete  fusion,  in  which,  if  two  dean  surfaces  be  presented  .toveaeh  -. 
other,  and  strong  pressure  or  hammering  be  employed,  they  unite  or  weld  . 
together,  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  masa    llie  metals  which  posseas  this 
property  are  iron,  platinum,  palladium,  and  the  metals  of  the  alkalies. 

Volatility . — At  higher  temperatures  tlian  is  required  fi>r  their  ftiaion, 
all  the  metals  are  probably  volatile.  Seven  of  the  metals  are  so  volatile  as 
to  admit  of  distillation  ibom  the  compounds  which  contain  them.  GChey  are 
mercury,  arsenic,  tellurium,  cadmium,  zinc,  potassium,  and  sodium.* 

489.  Alloy  n* — Combinations  of  the  metals  with  metals  are  termed  Al- 
loys, many  of  which  are  most  extensively  nsed  in  the  arts,  as  brassy  bronze, 
bell-metal,  type-metal,  German  silver,  etc 

490.  Amalgam . — When  the  metals  combine  vnth  mercury,  the  result- 
ing product  is  called  an  amalgam. 

It  is  sometimes  questioned  whether  alloys  are  true  chemical  compounds ; 
but  the  general  opinion  at  the  present  time  is,  that  they  are  mixtures  of  defi- 
nite compounds,  with  an  excess  of  one  or  other  metal  The  evidence  in 
&vor  of  this  view  is,  that  some  deflnite  compounds  of  the  metals  occur  natu* 
rally ;  and  when  an  alloy  is  formed,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound  is 
either  above  or  below  that  of  the  mean  of  the  metals  emjdoyed ;  the  fusing  point, 
also,  of  an  alloy  is  generally  much  lower  than  the  mean  of  the  metals  which 
compose  it  This  is  strikingly  shown  in  an  alloy  called  the  "  fusible  n^tal,'' 
which  is  composed  of  8  parts  of  bismuth,  6  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin,  and  melts 
at  203°  F.— a  temperature  more  than  200°  below  the  melting  point  of  tin, 
the  most  fusible  of  its  constituents,  and  400°  below  that  of  lead.  Its  low  fot- 
sibility  may  be  illustrated  by  melting  a  quantity  of  it  in  a  paper  crucibl& 


*  BeanM  of  vood  suspended  over  copper  snuilting  furna^s  hsve  been  obserred  to  be 
pervaded  tiurbughoat  their  entire  structure  with  minute  beads  of  metallic  eopper — the 
copper  haying  beeh  raised  in  vapor,  and  so  deposited,  within  the  fibers  of  the  wood.  Gold 
majbe  seen  to  undergo  volatilization  in  the  focus  of  an  intensely  powerful  burning-glass  * 
and  fine  wires  of  the  most  refractory  metals  may  be  dispersed  in  yapor  by  transmitting  a 
powerful  eleetrlc  discharge  through  them.->-Mtx.x.iB.  : 

QvssTioiif 8. — ^Whai  effect  has  corrugation  on  the  strength  of  &  metal  ?  What  is  said  of 
the  fusibility  of  t)ie. metals  ?  What  is  welding  t  What  metals  can  be  welded  ?  What  ^ 
saidof  the  volatility  of  the  metals?    What  are  alloys  ?    What  are  amalgams? 
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491.  Ajl  the  metals  have  the  property  of  assuming  the  crystalline  form 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  place  them  under  circumstances  favorable  to  their 
doing  so.  Some  of  them  occur  in  nature,  in  a  crystallized  state,  particularly 
gdd^  silver,  co^^r,  bismuthj  and  platinum. 

492.  All  the  metals  are  oapable  of  uniting  with  oxygen,  but  they  differ 
gumitly  ia -their  affinities  for  this  element  The  greater  number  combine  with 
it  si  ill  temperatures,  and  are  reduced  (deozydized)  with  difficulty.  Others 
OB  the  contrary,  like  gold  and  platinum,  can  not  be  made  to  combine  with 
oxfgfi&xiireoily;  and  their  oxyds  are  decomposed  at  a  slight  increase  of 
temperature. 

The  metallic  oxyds  differ  greatly  in  their  properties.  Some  of  them  pos- 
seu-basie  characters  more  or  less  marked ;  others  will  not  combine  with  either 
adds  or  alkalies ;  while  a  third  dass  have  distinctly  acid  properties.  The 
Btnmfi^  bases  are  all  protoxyds,  contaming  single  equivalents  of  metal  and 
oxygen ;  the  peroxyds  are  generally  neutral,  while  the  metallic  acids  contain 
the  lai^est  quantities  of  oxygen. 

493.  Classification  of  the  Metals.— The  metals  maybe 
arranged  in  four  classes,  viz. :  1.  The  metals  of  the  alka- 
lies ;  2.  The  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  ;  3.  The  metals 
of  the  earths  ;  4.  The  heavy  metals,  or  metals  proper. 

The  latter  dass  may  be  again  subdivided,  according  to  the  affinity  of  the 
mettdfl  contained  in  it  for  oxyg^  into  two  groups — the  noble  and  the  com- 
mon metals.  The  former  remst  the  action  of  oxygen,  like  gold,  silver,  etc. ; 
while  the  latter,  like  hron,  lead,  copper,  etc,  unite  with  it  readily. 

/<>   •  "'  /   '-' 

— j^Bt-: >"^^'^  ^  ^  ^         '•;,'   ^■ 

CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    METALS     OF    T H E .  A L K A L I E S  . 

The  metals  which  by  oxydation  produce  allialies  ar6 
Potassium,  Sodium,  Lithium,  and  a  hypothetical  sub- 
atanoe,  Amiooiiiam,  the  radical  of  Ammonia. 

SECTION    I, 

,  POT  AS  SI  PM. 

Equivalenij  39*2.     Symbol^  K  (Kalium).     Specific  gravity,  0*865. 

494.  History.— Potassium  was  discovered  by  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy*in  180T,  who  obtained  it  by  decomposing 

Qusrannra.— Do  «U  the  metato  crystalliM  ?  What  is  said  of  the  affinitlas  of  the  metals 
for  oxygen  f  What  are  the  characteriatica  of  the  metaUic  oxyds  ?  How  may  the  metals 
be«lafrified?  What  are  the  Tiohlemetels?  When  and  hy  whom  was  potoaidiim  diaoov- 
ezedf 
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hydrate  of  potash  (KO,  HO)  by  the  action  of  a  powerful 
galvanic  battery. 

The  discovery  of  potassium  marks  an  era  ia  the  progrefis  of  ehemistiy* 
The  alkalies  and  the  alkaline  earths  had  kmg  been  suspected  to  be  oomponnd 
bodies^  but  up  to  this  period  they  had  resisted  all  attempts  to  deooBBfMt 
them.  When  once,  however,  potassium  had  been  separated  from  its  eom^ 
pounds,  and  potash  had  been  proved  to  be  an  oxyd  of  this  metal,  tb^.  4ar 
composition  of  the  other  alkalies  and  earths,  and  the  discovery,  in  qoiok,  SQifr 
cession,  of  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium,  followed  as  ma»cmmrj' 
consequence.  ,  .• ,.« i  -i 

495.  Distribution  • — Potassium  is  widely  di£fUsed  in  natui^.  but.«t 
ways  in  combination  with  other  bodies.  Many  of  the  minerals  whi^^iOOOte 
pose  the  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  feldspar,  mica»  etc,  contain  pota^  umtod 
with  silica — silicate  of  potash.  As  these  rocks  crumble  down  into  fxala, 
potash  assumes  a  soluble  form,  and  is  gradually  taken  up  by  plants,  and  ao- 
cumulated  in  their  structure.  Wlien  plants  are  burned,  the  potash  thus  ab- 
sorbed constitutes  a  part  of  their  ashes,  and  from  these  nearly  all  our  supplies 
of  this  substance  are  derived.  Potassium  also  exists  in  sea- water,  as  chlorido 
of  potassium. 

496.  Preparation. — ^The  original  method  of  preparing  potassiuni 
through  the  agency  of  the  galvanic  battery  is  troublesome  and  expensive, 
and  a  new  method  has  been  devised,  which  consists  essentially  in  subjecting 
a  mixture  of  finely  pulverized  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash  in  an  iroa 
retort  to  an  intense  heat ;  decomposition  of  the  alkali  ensues,  and  the  pota^ 
slum  distils  over  in  metallic  globules  which  are  collected  in  a  vessel  of 
naptha. 

497.  Properties . — ^When  a  globule  of  potassium  is  freshly  cut  opeoi 
it  appears  as  a  brilliant,  silver-white  metal;  but  the  exposed  suf&ce  in- 
stantly tarnishes  by  contact  with  the  air,  and  in  a  few  minutes  becomes  cov- 
ered with  a  white  coating  of  oxyd  (potash).    At  common  temperatures  it  ia 

*  soft,  and  may  bo  molded  like  wax ;  at  32®  F.  it  is  brittle  and  crystalline.  Itg 
attraction  for  oxygen  is  so  great,  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  in  a  pure  stato 
in  exhausted  and  sealed  glass  tubes,  or  under  the  surface  of  some  liquid, 
like  naptha,  which  contains  no  oxygen.  At  high  temperatures  it  will  re- 
move oxygen  from  almost  all  bodies  which  contam  this  element^  with  which 
it  is  brought  in  contact  The  powerful  attraction  of  potassium  for  oxygea 
may  be  illustrated  by  throwing  a  small  piece  of  the  metal  upon  the  surfiioo 
of  water,  in  which  case  a  part  of  the  water  is  immediately  decompofled— its 
oxygen  combining  with  the  potassium  to  form  potash,  whilst  the  liberated 
hydrogen,  taking  fire  from  the  heat  evolved,  bums  in  connection  with  a  por* 
lion  of  the  volatilized  metal,  with  a  beautiful  rose-red  flame  (see  Fig,  1*77); 

QuzsTioirs.— What  oonseqaenceB  followed  the  discovery  of  potaaslHm?  What  is  said 
of  its  distribution  ?  From  whence  are  the  chief  suppliea  of  potaniam  and  its  eompousda 
obtained  t  How  is  potassiam  practically  obtained  ?  What  are  it*  propertleaY  What  Is 
■aid  of  its  attraction  for  oxygen  ?    How  may  this  be  illostrated  7 
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the  potaBsimn  at  the  same  time  fosng,  assumes  the  -p^Q  1*1*^^ 

spheroidal  state  (§  164),  and  moves  over  the  surface  of 
the  water  with  great  rapidity,  finally  disappearing  with 
an  explosive  burst  of  steam,  as  the  globule  of  melted  ^ 
potash,  which  is  formed  by  oxydation,  becomes  suffi- 
Meotly  ood  to  come  in  contact  with  the  water.    If  this 
experiment,  whidi  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  chemistry,  be  made  on  a 
vessel  df  water  reddened  with  a  vegetable  color,  the  alkali  produced  changes 
thiiy  color  to  blue  or  green. 
/48S.0««[i pounds  of  Potasvinm. 

Protoxyd  of  Potassium,  Potash,  or  Potassa,  KO. — 
The  only  known  method  of  obtaining  this  oxyd  free  from  water,  is  by  ex- 
posing potassium  to  dry  air,  when  it  ozydates  to  a  fine  white  powder.  If 
CMice  united  with  water,  no  degree  of  heat  is  sufficient  to  expel  the  water. 
'  The  potash  of  commerce  and  of  the  laboratory  is  always  a  hydrate  (KO,  HO). 
It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  potash  in  ten  or  twelve  times  its 
weight  of  water,  in  a  dean  iron  vessel,  and  adding  to  the  boiling  solution  a 
quantity  of  good  quick-lime  equal  in  weight  to  half  the  carbonate  of  potash 
used.  The  lime  should  be  previously  slacked,  made  into  a  cream  with  water, 
and  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  so  that  the  liquid  may  be  kept  at  the 
bofling  point  The  lime  abstracts  the  carbonic  acid  fh>m  the  potash,  and 
ibnns  carbonate  of  lime ;  which,  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated,  leaving  hy- 
drate of  potash  in  solution.  The  dear  solution,  if  properly  prepared,  will  not 
eflfenresce  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  thus  showing  that  all  the  car- 
bonio  add  has  been  transferred  from  the  potash  to  the  lime.  The  clear  liquor, 
wfaicsh  is  known  as  solution  of  caustic  potcaJij  when  drawn  off  by  a  syphon  fh)m 
the  precipitate,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  a  grayish-white  solid,  with 
a  crystalline  fracture— the  crude  potash  of  commerce.  This,  melted  and  cast 
into  sticks,  constitutes  the  caustic  or  fused  potassa  of  the  shops  (lapis  infer- 
Roltiff),  and  is  used  in  this  state  by  the  surgeons  us  a  cautery. 

499.  Properties « — ^Hydrate  of  potash,  after  fusion,  is  a  hard,  grayish- 
white  substance ;  very  deliquescent,  and  dissolving  freely  in  water  and  alco> 
hoL  Both  in  the  solid  state  and  in  solution,  it  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  add 
Sfom  the  air,  and  must  therefore  be  preserved  in  closely-stopped  bottles. 

Hydrate  of  potash  possesses  in  solution,  the  properties  termed  alkaline,  iii 
the  very  highest  degree.  It  neutralizes  the  most  powerful  acids ;  restores  the 
blue  color  to  reddened  litmus,  changes  the  blue  infusion  of  cabbage  into  green, 
but  in  a  short  time  entirely  destroys  these  colors.  It  has  a  peculiar  odor, 
aa  acrid  and  disgusting  taste,  characteristic  of  the  alkalies,  and  quickly  de- 
strers  both  animal  and  vegetable  matters ;  for  this  reason,  its  solution  can 
not  be  filtered,  except  through  pounded  glass  or  sand,  and  is  always  best  clar^ 
ified  by  allowing  the  impurities  to  subside,  and  then  decanting  off  the  clear 

QvasnoHS. — ^How  may  potash  free  trom  water  be  obtained  ?  What  It  the  compositloii 
•f  eommerdai  potMhf  Hoir  is  it  prepartdf  YThat  is  eaoBtio  potasaa?  What  are  ita 
propertieBt 
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liquor.  Hydrate  of  potash,  when  handled,  imparta  to  the  flngerff  a  pecoliai; 
soapy  feel,  which  is  occasioned  by  a  gradual  solution  of  the  skin  (cuticle). 

The  affinities  of  potaasa  when  heated  are  so  powerful  that  but  few  sub- 
stances are  capable  of  resisting  its  action;  those  which  contaui  silica  are  decom- 
posed by  it,  and  oven  platinum  itself  is  ozydized  by  it  With  the  fats  and 
fixed  oils  it  forms  soaps,  which  are  true  salti^  composed  of  a  fatty  acid  and  t&e 
alkaline  basa  Its  applications  also  in  chemistry  and  in  the  arts  are  ahnosfe 
innumerable. 

600.  Potassa  is  the  strongest  base  known  in  chemistry ;  consequently,  it 
may  be  used  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  almost  every  salt.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  adding  a  solution  of  potash  to  a  solution  of  either  the  sulphates 
of  iron  (green  vitriol)  or  copper  (blue  vitriol),  in  water ;  the  potash  immedi- 
ately  unites  with  the  add,  and  the  insoluble  metallio  oxyd  is  precipitated 

Potash  is  a  &tal  corrosive  poison. 

601.  Carbonate  of  Potash,  KO,CO,.— PeorZcwA.  — This 
important  salt  is  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  the 
ashes  of  land  plants  ;  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  on  tho 
contrary,  contain  soda,  and  but  comparatively  little  potash. 

In  countries  where  wood  is  most  abundant,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Russia,  eta,  it  is  burned*  exclusively  for  the  sake -of  its  ashe& 
These  are  collected,  placed  in  laige  tubs  (leach  tubs),  and  treated  with  water; 
the  water  soaking  through  the  ashes,  dissolves  out  the  potash  salts,  together 
with  various  other  soluble  mineral  substances,  and  is  converted  into  ley ;  this 
when  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  an  impure  carbonate  of  potash,  which  is 
sold  in  commerce  in  immense  quantities,  under  the  names  o£  pot  and  pearl- 
ashes. 

The  weight  of  ashes  furnished  by  different  plants  vanes  in  different  spedes 
and  soils.  Herbaceous  plants  yield  more  than  woody  ones;  and  the  leaves, 
bark,  and  young  shoots  are  the  parts  which  fhmish  the  greatest  quantity  of 
alkali  Potash  does  not  exist  in  plants  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  but  is  accu- 
mulated in  their  substance  in  combination  with  certaut  oiganic  adds.  Thua^ ' 
potash  in  the  vine  is  combined  with  tartaric  add,  and  in  the  sorrel  with  ox- 
alic add.  When  plants  are  burned,  these  adds  are  destroyed,  and  the  potash, 
uniting  with  carbonic  add  formed  during  the  combustion,  is  obtuned  in  the 
fonn  of  a  carbonate. 

Carbonate  of  potash  has  strong  alkaline  properties^  and  dissolves  in  about 
twice  its  weight  of  water. 

502.  Bi-Carbonate  of  Potash)  KO)  2G0»i8a  compound  con- 
taining double  the  quantity  of  carbonic  add  that  ordinaiy  potash  does ;  it  is 


QvaSTiOMB.— What  gives  to  potatdi  its  peotiliar  feeling?  What  is  said  of  its  affinities 
and  uses  ?  What  of  its  basic  properties  f  From  what  source  is  carbonate  of  potash  ob- 
tainad  f  What  ii  the  prooesa  of  preparing  it?  Under  what  name  does  it  oeear  In oom- 
merca  ?  What  is  said  of  the  amonnt  of  ash  yielded  by  planta  t  JLa  vbaA  steto  does  potaA 
ezijit  in  plants?    What  is  bi-oarbonate  of  potash? 
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reiy  geneially  known  under  the  name  of  "flalerakis,^*  but  this  term  is  often 
applied  to  designate  any  purified  carbonate  of  potash. 

503.  JVitiUte  of  Fotaj<h|  K  0 ,  Si  0^, -^  Saiipeter,  Niier.-^'ma  salt 
occurs  somewhat  abundantly  as  a  natural  product.  The  chief  sources  of  its 
supply  are  certain  districts  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  found  disseminated 
through  the  soil,  or  as  an  efflorescence  upon  the  surface.  It  is  obtained  in  a 
separate  state  by  treating  the  earth  with  water,  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
crystallize.  It  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  oiganic 
matteiB  containing  nitrogen  in  soils  containing  potash  and  lime. 

In  Europe  saltpeter  is  formed  artificially  by  mixing  animal  refuse  of  all 
kinds  with  old  mortar,  wood-ashes,  etc.,  in  heaps,  exposed  to  the  air,  but 
sheltered  from  the  rain.  These  heaps  are  watered  from  time  to  time  with 
putrid  urine,  and  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years  the  mixture  is  washed, 
and  the  salt  crystallized  out  A  cubic  foot  of  refuse  may  in  this  way  be 
made  to  yield  as  much  as  20  ounces  of  niter. 

The  earth  on  the  floor  of  many  caverns,  as  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky, 
often  becomes  strongly  impregnated  with  nitrate  of  lime,  which,  when  leached 
with  wood  ashes,  or  treated  with  potash,  is  decomposed,  and  yields  nitrate  of 
potash.  In  this  way  saltpeter  was  manufactured  for  the  Government  during 
the  war  of  1812. 

504.  Properties . — Saltpeter  crystallizes  in  long,  six-sided  prisms,  and 
is  fjeely  soluble  in  water ;  its  solubility  increasing  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  the  temperature  of  the  water;  thus,  100  parts  of  water  at  32°  F.  dissolve 
1  parts;  at  65°  F.,  29  parts;  and  at  212°  F.,  400  parts.  The  taste  of  salt- 
peter is  cooling  and  saline ;  it  is  an  antiseptic,*  and  is  used  in  brine  for  pre- 
serving the  natural  color  of  salted  meats. 

Owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  oxygen  which  saltpeter  contains,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  parts  with  it,  it  is  extensively  used  as  an  oxydizsmg 
agent.  When  thrown  upon  burning  coals  it  deflagrates  brilliantly.  If  paper 
be. dipped  in  a  solution  of  niter,  and  dried,  it  forms  what  is  well  known  as 
"  touch-paper^^*  which,  when  once  kindled,  steadily  smoulders  away  till  con-: 
sumed,  and  is  hence  largely  employed  in  firing  trains  of  powder,  ^works^ 
etc. 

The  occurrence  of  fearful  explosions,  when  warehouses  containing  saltpeter 
in  large  quantities  have  been  consumed  by  fire,  has  occasioned  much  specu- 
lation as  to  whether  igpiited  saltpeter  will,  under  any  circumstances,  explode. 
The  £u^  in  regard  to  this  subject  are  as  follows ; — saltpeter,  when  burned  by 
itself)  will  not  explode ;  but  the  oxygen,  which  is  liberated  during  its  ignition, 
by  mingling  with  the  carbonaceous  gases  evolved  during  the  combustion, 
at  the  same  time,  of  other  substances,  may  produce  explosive  compounds. 

*  The  name  antifleptio  is  g^ven  to  those  substances  which  resist  and  retard  the  decom- 
poflitioa  ot  organic  substances,  such  as  saline  bodies,  acids,  etc 

QuKsnovs.— What  is  saleratuaf  From  irheace  is  saltpeter  mainly  obtained  ?  What 
if  SQftjpoaed  to  be  its  origin  ?  How  raaj  saltpeter  be  formed  artificially  f  What  are  thf 
properties  of  saltpeter  ?    What  is  ^*  touch-p«Lper  ?*'    Will  saltpeter  ezj^e  ?   .    . 
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605.  Gunpowder  • — ^The  principal  use  of  saltpeter  is  for  th«  maau&o- 
ture  of  gunpowder,  which  consists  of  a  mechanical  mixture  of  niter,  sulphiur, 
and  charcoal,  in  proportions  which  very  nearly  correspond  to  1  equivalent  of 
niter,  3  of  carbon,  and  1  of  sulphur;  thus: — 


Kitw,       1  eq.  101 

InlOOpwti. 

U-8 

Sulphur,    1  eq.    16 

13-3 

Gharooal,  3  eq.    18 

11-9 

135 

100-0 

The  great  explosive  power  of  gunpowder  is  due  to  the  sudden  txmfei^iozr 
of  the  solid  grains  into  gases  (principally  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid)-,  tSiese, 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  would  occupy  a  space  equal  to  about 
300  times  the  bulk  of  the  powder  used ;  but  from  tho  intense  heat  developed 
at  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  the  expansion  amounts  to  at  least  1,500 
times  the  volume  of  the  powder.* 

v/506.  Manufacture  of  Ounpowderi  —  In  the  manu&cture  of 
^gunpowder,  the  three  materials,  in  the  state  of  the  greatest  purity,  are  first 
pulverized  separately,  and  then  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions.  They  are 
then  slightly  moistened,  and  further  ground  and  blended  together,  in  charged 
of  42  lbs.  each,  by  means  of  laiige  cylinders  or  wheels  of  iron,  weighing  sev- 
eral tons  each,  which  roll  round  over  the  powder  in  a  large  wooden  tub.  The 
mixture  is  then  spread  in  layers  of  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  between  cop- 
per plates,  and  subjected  to  an  immense  hydraulic  pressure.  A  thin,  hard 
cake  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  broken  into  small  fragments,  or  ymntf^o^  hy 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  toothed,  brass  rollers,  of  different  successive 
gauges.  The  grains  are  next  sorted  by  means  of  sieves  of  different  sizes; 
after  which  they  are  thoroughly  dried  by  steam-heat,  and  finally  polished  and. 
glazed  by  rotating  them  in  wooden  revolving  cylinders,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  "  black  lead." 

The  object  of  granulating  the  powder  is  to  favor  the  rapidity  of  the  ex- 
plosion, by  leaving  interstices  through  which  the  flame  is  enabled  to  pene- 
trate, and  kindle  every  grain  at  the  same  moment  Powder,  in  the  form  of 
fine  dust,  burns  rapidly,  but  does  not  explode.  The  firing  of  gunpowder  isf 
not  absolutely  instantaneous,  inasmuch  as  gun-cotton  and  fulminating  me^r-^ 
cury  explode  much  more  rapidly — ^which  facts  prove  duration  in  the  explosioii 

*  The  ezpnuive  force  of  gunpowder  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  drcomstaaoes 
vnder  which  it  is  fired.  Count  Rumford  showed,  during  the  last  century,  that  if  powd« 
be  placed  in  a  closed  cavity,  and  the  cayity  be  two  thirds  filled,  the  force  will  ezceoi 
150,000  lbs.  upon  the  square  inch ;  and  he  estimated  that  if  the  cavity  were  entirely  filled^ 
and  restrained  to  its  original  dimensions,  the  force  would  rise  to  750,000  lbs;,  per  square 
inch.  Becent  experiments,  by  Mr.  Treadwell  of  Boston,  also  tend  to  confirm  these  con- 
clusions. On  the  other  hand,  if  powder  be  fired  in  constantly-maintained  vacuum,  it 
would  not  rend  walls  made  of  cartridge-paper,  if  a  single  end  were  left  open  to  its  escape. 

QuBBTiONB. — What  is  gunpowder?  To  what  is  the  explosiTe  force  of  gunpowder  due? 
How  does  its  force  vary  ?  How  is  gunpowder  maujifsetnred  ?  Why  is  powder  made  S« 
grains?    Is  the  explosioii  of  gunpowder  Instantaneous?  •      .     • 
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of  powder.*  Substances  which  explode  more  rapidly  than  g^powder  are 
not  adapted  for  the  movement  of  projectiles,  inasmuch  as  sufficient  time  is  not 
given  to  allow  the  chai^ge  to  receive  the  full  Advantage  of  the  expansive  force 
of  the  gases  generated;  their  action,  therefore,  is  not  to  project  the  ball,  but 
to  burst  the  gun. 

The  goodness  of  gunpowder  may  be  tested  by  placing  two  small  heaps  upon 
dean  writing-paper,  three  or  four  inches  asunder,  and  firing  one  of  them  with 
a  led-bot  wire ;  if  the  flame  ascends  quickly,  with  a  good  report,  leaving  the 
paper  free  from  white  specks,  and  not  burnt  into  holes ;  and  if  no  sparks  fly 
off  to  ignite  the  contiguoos  heap,  the  powder  is  very  good ;  but  if  these  tests 
&i],  the  ingredients  are  badly  mixed  or  impure. 

SECTION    II. 

BODIUlf. 

JE^uiuakiUf  23.    Sfffiibolt  Na  (Natrium).     Specific  fiavUy,  0-9'72. 

507.  History  and  Distribntion.— This  metal  was  first 
obtained  by  Davy,  immediately  after  the  discovery  of 
potassium^  by  the  voltaic  decomposition  of  soda.  It  is 
now  prepared  very  cheaply  from  the  carbonate  of  soda,  by 
a  process  analagous  to  that  followed  in  the  preparation  of 
potassium. 

Sodium,  in  combination,  occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  mineral  kiogdom, 
though  it  is  not  so  widely  diflAised  as  potassium.  Its  great  storehouse  is 
eommon  salt,  fix>m  which  substance  most  of  the  soda  of  commerce  isobtained. 
**  As  potassium  is  in  some  degree  characteristic  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  so 

*  Wbile  the  logical  aolutlon  of  this  qaestion  adcU  but  little  to  our  knowledge,  we  are 
able  to  infer,  from  certain  experimental  roiralts,  the  course  of  action  which  accompaniea 
or  eaoaes  the  amazingly  rapid  explosion  of  a  quantity  of  powder  confined  in  a  close  carity. 
**iaMUi,  wlien  the  fire  reaches  the  charge  from  the  tonch-hole,  the  nearest  grains  become 
^fa*^>V,  the  hot  flnid  evolTed  ii  thrown  farther  into  the  charge,  and  the  burning  succeedB 
saooesaiTely  until  the  pressure  becomes  so  great  as  to  condense  the  air  contained  between 
the  grains  sufficiently  to  produce  the  heat  required  for  firing  these  grains,  which  are 
ihen  consumed  more  or  less  rapidly  as  they  are  fine  or  coarse.  We  have  then,  first, 
the  bamii^f,  in  succession,  of  a  small  part  of  the  charge ;  then  the  immensely  rapid, 
fluMigh  not  instsntaoeoas,  kindling  of  eyery  grain  composing  it ;  and  then  the  oonsnmp- 
ttoQ  of  these  grains,  which  is  not  accomplished  wfthont  time.  It  is  a  task  for  the  concep- 
tion to  grasp  ttiese  events,  following  one  another  in  distinct  succession ;  each  having  its 
beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and  all  being  compressed  in  a  period  not  exceeding  l-200th 
of  a  second.  When  we  have  mastered  the  imagination  of  these  we  may  go  farther,  and 
combine  with  tiiem  the  connected  and  contemporaneous  action  of  the  ball,  which  passes 
from  rest  to  motion,  and  through  every  g^dation  of  velocity  up  to  1,600  feet  per  second, 
and  leaves  the  gnu  as  our  historical  period  oT  l-200th  of  a  second  expires.**— Tbsadwxuu 

Qvnnoxs. — Why  are  compounds  more  explosive  than  ganpowder  not  adapted  for 
moviiig  prqjeeliles  ?  How  is  the  goodness  of  powder  tested  ?  What  is  said  of  sodinm  f 
What  of  its  ooenrrenoe  in  nature? 
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sodium  is  the  alketline  metal  of  the  animal  kingdom,  its  salts  being  found  in 
all  animal  fluids." 

608.  Properties  .—Sodium  is  a  white  metal,  having  the  aspect  of 
silver.  It  resembles  potassium  in  its  properties,  bqt  does  not  oxydate  so 
readily  as  potassium,  and  when  thrown  upon  water,  does  not  inflame,  unless 
the  water  has  been  preyiously  heated.  Sodium  and  all  its  sahs,  when  Igi^ted, 
communicate  to  flame  a  rich  yellow  color;  this  reaction  may  be  illustrafe^ 
by  holding  a  piece  of  soda-glass,  or  any  mineral  containing  soda^  in'  {he.flanid 
of  a  blow-pipe. 

609.  The  compounds  of  sodium  have  mainly  the  same  oomposition  and 
properties  as  those  of  potassium.  >  .    • 

610.  Caustic  Soda,  or  the  Hydrate  of  Soda^  NaO,  HO,  is  prepared 
by  decomposing  carbonate  of  soda  with  quick-lime,  in  the  same  numner  aa 
has  been  already  described  for  caustic  potash.  Its  properties  and  appearance 
are  also  exactly  similar  to  those  of  caustic  potash. 

611.  Chlorid#  of  Sodium,  JVaCl. — Cbmm(m  £^.-^13u8 important 
and  well-known  compound  is  formed  when  sodium  is  burned  in  chlorine  gas^ 
and  also  when  soda  or  its  carbonate  is  neutralized  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  union  of  these  two  elements  is  attended  with  ti  most  remaricablQ  con* 
densation  of  volume.  Thus  24  parts  by  measure  of  common  salt  contains  no 
less  than  25*8  parts  by  measure  of  sodium  (more  than  its  own  bulk),  and  na 
less  than  30  parts  by  measure  of  liquid  chlorine ;  or  in  other  words,  65-8 
parts  by  bulk  are  compressed  by  the  action  of  the  force  of  chemical  affinity 
into  24.  "  No  known  mechanical  force,"  says  Faraday,  "  could  have  aicoem- 
pushed  this  result  ;*  and  it  is  also  strange  that  such  an  amount  of  condensa- 
tion—of  squeezing  together  of  atoms — should  be  co-existent  with  such  perfect 
transparency,  for  conunon  salt  is  even  more  transparent  than  glass,  allowing 
a  certain  kind  of  radiant  matter  to  pass  which  stands  on  the  confines  of  light 
and  heat."    (§  206.) 

612.  Common  salt  is  found  pure  or  native  in  the  earth  in  rodc-masaes 
(rock-salt),  in  various  countries,  and  is  regularly  mined  or  quarried.  ThB 
celebrated  mine  near  Cracow,  in  Poland,  is  located  in  a  bed  of  rock-salt 
which  is  estimated  to  be  600  miles  in  length,  20  broad,  and  not  less  thaa 
1200  feet  thick. 

Salt  also  exists  in  solution  in  all  sea-water,  in  a  proportion  of  about  2"7  per 
cent.,  which  amounts  to  nearly  4  oz.  per  gallon,  or  to  a  bushel  in  from  30O 
to  360  gallons.  Salt  manu&ctured  from  sea-water  by  solar  evaporatioii)  ia 
termed  "  bay,"  or  "  solar  salt."  The  evaporation  is  not  carried  to  dryness^ 
but  when  the  greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  deposited  in  crystal^ 

*  The  student,  in  tbis  eonnectlcm,  will  do  wtU  to  bear  in  mind,  that  phyalidsts  mxe  not 
yet  fully  agreed  as  to  whether  a  liquid  is  capable  of  any  redaction  of  voluma  by  any  «p-> 
plication  of  mechanical  pressure. 

QuESTXONBk— What  are  its  properties?  What  is  caustic  soda?  What  is  common  salt? 
How  may  it  be  fdfmed  artificially  f  What  slngnlar  eireumstanca  attends  the  vaAxm  of  its 
elements?  What  is  rock  salt?  What  proportion  of  salt  eadsta  in  sttMrater?  Bow  ia 
salt  manufactured  from  this  source  ? 
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the  moiher-liquop  is  drawn  off.  This,  which  from  its  bitter  taste  is  tech- 
nically termed  the  "  bittern/'  retains  most  of  the  other  salts  contained  in 
sea-water,  i,  e.,  the  compounds  of  magnesia,  lime,  bromine,  etc. 

Salt  is  also  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  by  evaporating  the  water  of  saKne  springs.  From  this  source  6,000,000 
J  were  manufactured  in  the  State  of  New  York  (principally  in  Onon- 
i  County)  and  3,500,000  bushels  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  during  the  year 
18d6.  The  water  of  the  Onondaga  salt-springs  contain  about  one  seventh  part 
of  dry  salt  The  estimated  amount  of  salt  manufiictured  from  all  sources  in  the 
IJmted  States  during  the  year  1856,  was  upward  of  twelve  millions  of  bushels. 

The  appearance  of  salt  varies,  according  to  the  rate  at  which  evaporation 
is  tscmducted.  "When  boiled  down  rapidly,  it  forms  the  fine-grained  salt  used 
upon  oar  tables ;  if  evaporated  more  slowly,  the  hard,  crystallized  salt,  pre- 
farred  fbr  the  packing  offish  and  meats,  is  obtainOd. 

Common  salt  crystallizes  in  cubes,  which  are  anhydrous,  but  crackle  or  de- 
crepitate, when  heated,  from  the  water  mechanically  confined  between  their 
plates.  If  the  evaporation  of  the  solution  of  salt  takes  place  slowly,  the 
cabical  crystals  ^re  large  f  but  if  it  be  rapid,  they  are  small,  and  curiously- 
arranged  in  what  is  called  a  ^*  hopper-shaped'^  form.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  a 
small  cabical  crystal  has  formed  on  the  sar&ce  of  the  solution.  From  its 
greater  density,  the  crystal  has  a  ten- 
dency to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
liquid,  but  capillaiy  attraction  keeps 
it  upon  the  Bur&oe.  (See  Fig.  1*78.) 
New  crystals  soon  form,  which  aro 
joined  to  the  first  at  the  four  upper 
edges^  and  constitute  a  fi'ame  above 
the  first  little  cube.  (See  Kg.  179.) 
As  the  whole  descends  into  the  fluid, 
new  crystals  are  grouped  around  the 
first  frame^  constituting  a  second. 
(Rg.  180.)  Another  set,  added  in 
tiie  same  way,  gives  tho  appearance 
diown  in  Fig.  181.  The  conse- 
qufifnce  of  this  successive  arrange- 
ment is^  that  the  crystals  are  group- 
ed into  hollow,  four-sided  pyramids, 
the  walls  of  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  steps,  because  the  rows  of 
small  cubic  crystals  retreat  from  each 
other.    (See  Fig.  182.) 

Common  salt  is  equally  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water ;  100  parts  of  water 
dissolve  37  parts  of  it;  so  that  a  saturated  solution,  or  the  strongest  possible 

QuBBTtONB. — Froin  what  soarces  is  salt  principally  manufactured  in  the  United  States  f 
What  occasions  the  yarlations  in  the  appearance  of  salt  f  What  is  said  of  the  orystallis* 
atlon  of  salt  ?    What  of  its  solubilitj  ? 
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brine,  contains  3*7  per  cent  It  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  food  of  both 
man  and  ^piTnala^  who  languish  if  it  be  supplied  in  insufficient  quantities.* 

513.  Sulphate  of  Soda,  iVaO,S08  + 1  OHO.— This  oompouod 
is  popularly  known  as  "  Glauber  salts,"  from  its  discoverer,  Glauber.  It  baa  a 
salme,  bitter  taste,  and  is  occasionally  used  in  medicine  as  a  puigatiye.  It  is 
found  naturally  as  a  mineral,  and  occurs  also  in  sea-water,  and  in  many  mtq. 
eral  springs ;  it  is  generally  prepared,  however,  by  decomposing  common  asH 
with  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  process  for  preparing  hydrochloric  acid* 

Glauber  salts  possess  the  peculiar  property  of  being  more  readily  soiuJ^ 
in  water  at  90^  F.  than  in  water  at  a  higher,  or  at  a  boiling  temp$ffatiM3&.  U 
crystaUizes  readily  from  a  saturated  solution  in  long  four-sided  prjaoaSy  wluoh 
contain  more  than  half  their  w^ght  of  water ;  exposed  to  air,  this  witter.  gn«? 
dually  evaporates,  and  the  crystals  crumble  to  a  fine  powder— efflpreaeeL  A 
very  interesting  experiment  may  be  performed  by  closing  hermeticaUy  a  fl«6k 
containing  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  this  salt;  in  this  condition,  the  so- 
lution may  be  kept  for  months  without  crystallizing^  but  the  moment  air  is 
admitted,  the  whole  becomes  a  semi-solid  mass  of  crystals. 

514.  Carbonate  of  Soda,  NaO,COs+10HO.  — /Sb2-&<jb, 
Soda-Ash. — The  preparation  of  this  salt  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  chemical  manufecture  ; 
immense  quantities  of  it  being  consumed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  glass,  in  the  fabrication  of  soap,  in  the  operations 
of  bleaching,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  salts  of  soda. 

The  material  from  which  carbonate  of  soda  is  now  manu&ctured,  is  com- 
mon salt,  and  the  details  of  the  process  are  essentially  as  follows :  a  charge 
of  600  lbs.  of  salt  is  placed  upon  the  hearth  of  a  well-heated  reverberatory 
furnace,!  and  an  equal  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  it 


*  **  Salt,**  says  Musgo  Park,  "Ib  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  laxnriea  in  Central  Africa 
and  the  continued  use  of  vegetable  food  creates  so  painful  a  longing  for  it,  that  no  words 
can  describe  the  sensation."  From  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  l^^vn  that  without 
salt  man  woiild  miserably  perish,  and  among  horrible  punishments,  entailing  certain 
death,  that  of  feeding  culprits  on  saltless  food  is  said  to  haye  prevailed  in  barbarous 
times.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  blood  ccmtains  a  yery  large  peraeiktiig%  ttf; 
common  salt;  and  as  this  is  partly  discharged  every  day  through  the  skin  and  ki|l»e^ 
the  necessity  of  continued  supplies  of  it  to  the  healthy  body  becomes  apparent.  The  bil» 
also  contains  soda  as  a  special  and  indispensable  constituent,  and  so  do  all  the  cartUa^ea 
of  the  body.  Stint  the  supply  of  salt,  therefore,  and  neither  will  the  bile  be  able  properly 
to  assist  the  digestion,  or  the  cartilages  to  prompUy  repair  their  waste.— JoflnvaoB^ 

t  A  reverberatory  fiimace  (Fig.  183),  used  extensively  in  the  mannliaetnre  of  spda-aah, 
the  puddling  and  refining  of  iron,  and  in  the  smelting  of  metals,  is  a  furnace  so  arranged 
that  the  heating  is  effected,  not  by  the  fuel  itself,  but  by  the  flame  passing  f^om  the  fire- 
place, /,  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  draft,  over  a  bridge  into  a  chamber,  where  the 

QrnESTiOKB.— What  of  its  necessity  to  man  and  animals?  What  are  Glaabec  saltaf 
What  is  said  of  them?  What  of  their  solubility  ?  Whatof  their  erystaUization?  What 
is  soda-ash  ?  What  is  said  of  carbonate  of  soda  ?  From  what  is  It  manufiBCtnred  ?  De^ 
scribe  the  process.    What  Is  a  reverberatory  ftimace  ? 
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^ooUg^  an  opting  in  the  roof  of  the  furnace.  Hydrodilorlo  acid  is  disen- 
gaged, which  is  usuaUy  allowed  to  escape  up  the  chimney  (§  360),  and  the 
«alt^  is  oony^ed  into  sulphate  of  soda.  This  operation  is  completed  in  about 
loar  hours,  and  requires  much  care  and  skilL 

c\  The  liulphate  thus  formed  is  next  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  an 
^qaal  weight  of  chalk  or  limestone  (carbonate  of  lime),  and  half  as  much  fine 
<md.  Th:e  mixture  is  then  heated  to  fusion,  with  constant  stirring,  about  200 
lbs.  being  operated  on  at  once.  By  this  treatment  double  decomposition  is 
€lboted,\tlie  sulphate  of  soda  being  converted  into  carbonate  of  soda,  aud 
4ihe  cariMHUtte  of  Ikne  into  sulphuret  of  calcium.  The  mass,  when  cold,  is 
troated-^with  water,  the  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  out,  and  the  solution 
mbsefltaeijtly  evaporated  to  drynesSt  The  product  constitutes  the  sodarash 
^  British  aDcali  of  commerce  (anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda),  and  when  of 
good 'quality  contains  from  48  to  52  per  cent,  of  pure  soda.* 
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material  to  be  acted  upon  is  placed.  The  voof  of  this  chamber 
being  concave,  reverberates  or  throws  bade  the  flame  striking 
upon  it  to  the  lioor  beneath — ^hence  the  name,  reverberatory  fur- 
imc**.  Thn  uIiAEubcr  has  elu  opening  ii[K>n  the  side,  A,  for  the  in- 
trad  ucti  on  of  Eiialt^rlalA,  and  anothtr  opening  at  the  end  most  dis- 
Uiit  fronj  thfl  firo.  Thss  cblmm  )'  ia  also  provided  with  a  damper. 
Dt  bj-  wUldi  ihts  (Jmft  [R  rL^t'iilattd. 

•  Tbe  diacovery  mid  ^pplicatiuh  i}f  this  method  was  one  of 
those  great  events  in  ihe  history  of  livlUzation  which  created  or 
rcTOInUQiiiEQd  vrh^lc  hmnchea  of  Itjduf^trial  art,  and  by  cheapen- 
ing the  prodnctlonof 
great  classes  of  art- 
icles of  convenience 
and  necessity,  ma- 
terially improved  the 
condition  of  the  hu- 
man race .  The  pro- 
cess in  question  was 
devised  by  Leblanc, 
a  French  chemist,  to- 
ward tJiB  close  of  the 
last  century.    It  re- 

•     •     '"  mained   for  a  long 

Om*  wnBofioed,  and  it  was  not  until  1820  that  any  successful  trial  was  made  with  it  ih 
Bagtettd^  Previous  to  this;  all  the  soda  of  commerce  was  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  sea- 
,  whi<fh  were  sold  in  the  market  under  the  names  of  Spanish  barilla  and  kelp;  the 
f  being  produced  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  latter  chiefly  on  the 
ootM  of  SooH^nd.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  the  weight  of  these  substances,  however,  was 
an  alkalL  The  barilla  contained  about  1 8  per  cent.,  and  was  sold  for  about  $50  per  ton ; 
•ad  tlia  kelp  only  5  or  G  per  cent.,  and  was  worth  $20  per  ton.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
ttuit  Vtke  Bosp  and  glass-maker,  in  buying  these  substances,  would,  in  the  one  case,  pur- 
'^Me  95  parts  of  worthless  material,  and  in  the  other  83  parts ;  we  say  worthless,  because 
of  no  service  in  the  fabrication  of  soap  or  glass.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Intro- 
doetion  of  a  strong  and  cheap  alkali,  would  have  been  hailed  by  the  manufacturers  as  one 
<€  tiM  greatest  advantages ;  but  the  fact  was  quite  the  contrary,  and  the  chemists  and 
manufacturers  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  dissipate  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  kelp  and 


QuEBTZOx.— What  is  said  of  the  history  and  introduction  of  carbonate  of  soda  ? 
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615.  Bi-€arbonat6  of  Soda,  5aO)  HO,  2C0f,  is  obtained  bjr 
pasaiDg  carbonic  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  by  expomag 
soda-ash  to  the  carbonic  acid  generated  from  fermenting  grain,  as  in  distiller- 
ies, etc.    This  salt  is  often  sold  mider  the  name  of  **  soda  saleiatus." 

516.  Alkalimetry . — As  the  purity  and  value  of  the  commercial  car- 
bonates of  potash  aad  soda  differ  greatly,  it  becomes  important  to  tii^^yer 
and  the  manufiicturer  to  be  able  to  determine  rapidly  and  aoco- 
^^iJf  ^  lately  the  quantity  of  available  alkali  in  a  given  sampler-  This 
operation,  termed  alkalimetry,  consists  in  ascertaining: how- mtdi 
dilute  sulphuric  add  of  a  standard  strength  is  rtquired  t9  A^nMioe 
exactly  a  known  weight  of  a  particular  spedmea.  A  good  article 
will  require  more  add  than  a  poor  one;  consequently,  the  amount 
of  alkali  present  may  be  estimated  from  the  quantity  of  acid  ooor 
sumed.  In  practical  operations,  an  instrument  called  an  alka&r 
meter  is  employed.  This  consists  of  a  graduated  glaas  cylinder,  or 
tube,  divided  into  degrees  (graduated) — ^Fig.  184) — ^in  which  the 
add  used  is  measured  instead  of  bdng  weighed.  For  this  parpose 
a  test  add  must  be  prepared,  of  such  a  strength  that  one  d^groa 
of  it  will  exactly  neutralize  one  grain  of  pure  aUcali  (potashj  or 
soda).  The  number  of  degrees  then  consumed  in  neutralizing  the 
alkaline  properties  of  a  known  weight  df  a  sample,  in  solution,  will 
indicate  at  once,  in  per  cents.,  the  quantity  of  pure  alkali  in  the  ar- 
tide  tested. 
/'  517.  NitrateofSoda,  SodorSaUpeter,  Cubic  Niter,  NaO, 
NOs,  is  a  native  product,  occurring  in  great  quantities  in  Peru  and 
Chili,  S.  A.  It  resembles  nitrate  of  potash  in  its  properties,  but 
can  not  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  as  it  freely  ab- 
sorbs moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  used,  however,  exten- 
teasivdy  in  the  manufisusture  of  nitric  add,  and  to  some  extent  in  agriculture, 
asai 


•sd  barUla.  When,  hovever,  tho  soda-ash  was  once  introdMsd,  it  so  rsdneed  tlie  ex- 
pense of  making  soap,  that  the  operation  of  alkalizing  tlie  fats,  irhich  had  before  eost-$40 
per  ton,  was  effected,  in  one  third  tlie  time,  for  $10  per  ton.  Similar  results  ftdlowed  Its 
application  to  the  manufitctare  of  glass ;  and  the  business  of  manufacturing  aoda-ash  In- 
creased BO  fast,  that  in  1837,  seventeen  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  first  mannfac- 
tory  in  England,  the  quantity  produced  was  T2,000  tons,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
upwards  of  200,000.  The  saving  to  the  English  nation  in  the  manufacture  of  aoap  aleae, 
from  tho  introduction  of  Leblanc*8  process,  taking  as  a  basis  the  former  price  el.«bfiiiiia» 
and  the  present  consumption  and  price  of  soda-ash  (1  ton  of  the  latter  b^ng  eqqlvalcn^ito 
'8  tons  of  kelp  and  3  of  barilla),  was  estimated  in  184T  as  equal  to  twenty  mUlions  of  dol- 
lars per  annum ;  while  the  benefit  to  the  woild  at  large  has  been,  that  the  prloes  of  sosp 
and  glass  have  been  reduced  so  low,  that  the  poorest  are  not  debaxred  from  tiieir  wof- 
strioted  use. 


QrmTioirB.— What  Is  said  of  bl-carbonate  of  soda  t   What  Is  alkaUmetry  t   WlM*  of 
nitrate  of  soda? 
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SECTION    III. 

LITHIUlf. 

EqtUvaienif  6.     Sywhol,  L. 

518.  This  rare  metal  forms  the  basis  of  the  third  alkali, 
lithia,  and  resembles  sodium  ia  appearance  and  properties. 
The  alkali,  lithia  (oxyd  of  lithium),  occurs  in  small  quan- 
tities in  a  few  Varieties  of  minerals,  and  is  rarely  met  with. 

SECTIOlyr    IV. 

'  I  AHMONIUH    (hypothetical). 

Equivalent^  18.     Symbol^  NH4. 

5X9.  The  alkali  ammonia  so  closely  resembles  potassa 
and  soda  in  its  properties  and  in  its  salts,  that  chemists  at 
the  present  time  generally  regard  it  as  the  oxyd  of  a  com- 
pound metal,  as  the  other  alkalies  are  oxyds  of  simple 
metals.  The  name  applied  to  this  hypothetical  metal  is 
Ammonium,  its  composition  being  1  atom  of  nitrogen,  and 
4  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

All  attempts  to  isolate  this  substance  hare  failed,  from  its  tendency  to  sep- 
arate into  ammonia  and  hydrogen  gas.  It  can  be  apparently  obtained,  how- 
ever, in  combination  with  mercury.  This  iact  may  be  easily  illustrated  by 
the  following  experiment ; — A  little  mercury  is  put  into  a  test-tube,  with  ^ 
grain  or  two  of  potassium  or  sodium  ;*  on  the  application  of  moderate  heat, 
over  a  spirit-lamp,  combination  ensues,  with  an  evolution  of  heat  and  light. 
'When  cold,  the  fluid  amalgam  is  put  into  a  little  porcelain  cup,  and  covered 
with  a  strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  (chloride  of  ammonium).  A  doubla 
decomposition  immediately  ensues ;  the  chlorine  and  sodium  unite  to  form  com- 
mon salt,  while  the  mercury  at  the  same  time  commences  to  increase  in  bulk, 
and  ultimately  swells  up  until  it  acquires  eight  or  ten  times  its  original  vo- 
lume, assuming  a  pasty  consistence,  without  losing  its  metallic  luster.  The 
new  substance,  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  O^'  F.,  crystallizes  in  cubes,  but 
if  left  to  itself,  is  quickly  decomposed,  at  ordmary  temperatures,  into,  fluid  mer- 
cury, ammonia,  and  hydrogen.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  mercury  has  com- 
bined with  aometbing;  but  in  no  case  where  mercury  or  any  other  metal 

*  The  proportions  should  be  a1}oat  100  of  mercur7  to  1  of  potassiam  or  sodium,  by 
•veigfalk 

: ^ : < ' 

•  QosminrB.— Whmt  is  said  of  lithlom  ?    What  of  smmoniam  ?    How  may  the  apparent 
pmdoefeion  of  this  sabstanoe  be  iUturtrated  t 
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combines  with  a  non-metallic  substance,  is  tliere  ever  a  retention  of  metalfio 
properties  after  combination,  as  in  tiiis  instance ;  therefore,  the  inference  is, 
that  the  substance  which  has  entered  into  combination  with  the  mercuty  is  a 
metal — ammonium. 

The  fact  that  a  compound  body— cyan<^n— is  generated  from  carbon  and 
jutrogen,  which  comports  itself  in  every  respect  like  the  non-metallic  element 
chlorine,  removes  every  difficulty  in  the  'way  of  our  conceiving  that  A  cortt' 
pound  may  also  be  formed  from  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  which  may  have  the 
properties  of  a  metal. 

According  to  the  ammonium  theory,  all  the  salts  of  ammonia  are  derived 
from  this  radical,  and  correspond  iu  constitution  to  the  salts  of  t^e  simple 
metals. 
/  520.  Chloride  of  Ammonium,  NH4  CI.— fiW-^mTwonioMi.— Tliis 
substance,  wliich  is  a  compound  of  ammonium  and  chlorine,  is  the  most  Im- 
portant of  all  the  salts  of  ammonium,  and  occurs  naturally  as  a  volcanic  pro- 
duct It  was  formerly  imported  from  Egypt,  as  a  product  of  distillation  from 
dried  camel's  dung,  and  from  its  having  been  originally  procured  from  a  dis- 
trict in  Northern  Africa^  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  the  name  am- 
monia originated.  It  is  now,  however,  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  from 
the  ammoniacal  liquors  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas,  and  from  the 
condensed  products  of  the  distillation  of  bones  and  other  animal  refuse,  in  the 
preparation  of  animal  charcoal.  These  are  first  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  resulting  liquors  evaporated  to  diyness.  The  residue  is  then  subjected 
to  heat  in  iron  vessels,  when  the  chloride  of  ammonium  volatilizes  in  dense 
white  fumes,  which  condense,  on  cooling,  into  white,  semi-transparent,  fibrous 
masses,  the  sal-ammoniac  of  commerce. 

Sal-ammoniac  has  a  sharp,  acrid  taste,  corrodes  metals  powerfully,  and  la 
readily  soluble  in  water.  It  does  not,  however,  jwssess  the  characteristic  odor 
•of  ammonia.  It  constitutes  the  source  from  whence  most  of  the  salts  of  am- 
monia are  prepared. 

621.  Ammonia)  N H4O. — Volatile  AUcali,  Bdrtshorn. — ^This  alkali  exists 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  juices  of  certain  plants,  in  clayey  and  peaty  soils, 
and  is  freely  evolved,  in  combination,  from  the  craters  of  volcanoes. 

522.  Preparation . — Ammonia  can  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances^ 
be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements.  A  series  of  electric  sparks;^ 
however,  passed  through  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  will,  after  a 
time,  generate  a  limited  quantity  of  it.  The  production  of  ammoiiia^  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  indirect  combination  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  is  a  circuifi* 
stance  of  continual  occurrence.  It  especially  takes  place  during  the  spon- 
taneous decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  whic^  contain 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  and  in  almost  every  process  of  oxydation  in  'the 


Questions. — Have  we  any  reason  to  doubt  the  poesibility  of  the  existence  of  a  c 
pound  metal  ?  What  ii^sai-ammoniac  ?  What  is  said  of  its  natural  occnrrenoe  t  What 
of  its  nuinufacture  ?  What  is  said  of  the  natural  occurrence  of  ammonia?  What  of  its 
production  ?  " 
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presence  of  moisture ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  hydrogen,  at  the  moment  of 
liberation  (in  a  nascent  state)  from  the  water  by  deoxydation,  enters  into 
combination  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere. 

623.  Ammonia  is  usoally  obtained  by  subjecting  a  mixture  of  quick-lime 
and  sal-ammoniac  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  flask  or  retort ; — ^the  lime  decom- 
poses the  chloride  of  ammonium,  forming  chtoride  of  calcium,  and  liberatmg 
free  ammonia,  which  latter  escapes  as  a  colorless,  transparent  gas.  The  sam« 
mixture  slowly  evolves  ammo- 
nia at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
tilling  of  smelling-bottles.  For 
experimental  purposes,  ammo- 
niacal  gas  is  best  prepared  by 
heating  a,  strong  solution  of 
ammonia  in  a  glass  retort,  and 
collecting  the  evolved  gas  over 
mercury,  or  by  displacement, 
as  is  sepresented  in  Fig.  185. 
When  collected  by  displace- 
ment, the  gas  must  be  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  bottle  until  a 
piece  of  reddened  litmus  paper 
.held  to  the  mouth  is  imme- 
diately turned  blue.  The  tube  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  stopper,  slightly 
greased,  is  inserted. 

524.  Properties . — Ammonia  thus  produced  is  a  gas,  which  is  easily 
condensed  to  a  liquid  by  a  reduction  of  temperature  (—40^  F.)  or  by  pres-  ^ 
sure.  It  has  an  extremely  pungent  smell,  and  instantly  kills  an  animal  im- 
mersed in  it ;  but  when  largely  diluted  with  air,  it  is  an  agreeable  stimulant 
From,  the  fact  that  ammonia  was  formerly  prepared  by  distilling  the  horns 
of  deers  and  harts,  it  is  often  popularly  called  "  hartshorn." 

Ammonia  does  not  support  the  flame  of  burning  bodies,  but  is  slightly 
combustible.  A  jet  of  gas  directed  across  the  stream  of  hot  air  issuing  .from 
a  lighted  Argand  lamp,  bums  with  a  pale  green  flame.  It  ^ts  strongly  as  an 
alli^  turnings  vegetable-blues  green,  restoring  the  blue  color  of  reddened 
litmua»  and  neutralizing  the  most  powerful  acids.  The  change,  however,  of 
vc^getable  colors  produced  by  ammonia,  owing  to  its  great  volatility,  is  not 
pennanent^  but  the  vegetable  substances  regain  their  colors  after  a  time  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  change  is  effected  by  the 
flxad  alkalies.     Ammonia  is,  therefore,  often  called  the  "  volcUUe  aUcalV 

Any  volatile  or  gaseous  acid  brought  into  an  atmosphere  containing  am- 
monia^  produces  a  white  cloud,  from  the  formation  of  a  solid  salt  This 
property  is  often  employed  to  detect  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  quantities 

QiTESTXoirB. — ^How  Is  ammonlA  obtained  practicallf  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  am- 
monia ?  Why  is  ammonia  sometimes  called  hartsbom  1  Hoir  maj  the  presenoe  of  am* 
monla  be  detected!  "> 
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too  small  to  be  recc^golzed  by  their  odor.    Tho  TeaetiotLiimy  b6  iHi&trated  by^ 


Fig.  186. 
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bringing  a  rod  of  glass,  or  a  strip  of  wood  moist- 
ened with  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  near  to  a  vessel 
or  substance  evolving  ammonia ; — chlcHide  of  aoEi- 
monia  being  formed.    (See  Fig.  186.) 

Water  dissolves  ammoniacal  gas  in  large  qi»n- 
titiea,  and  with  great  rapidity; — water  at  50o  F. 
absorbing  about  670  times  its  volume.  When  a 
piece  of  ice  is  introduced  into  a  jar  of  gas  standing 
over  mercury,  it  instantly  liquefies,  and  by  condensmg  the  gas  forms  a 
vacuum.  The  almost  instantaneous  absorption  cif  this  gas  by  water  may  be  also 
illustrated  by  closely  fitting  a  perforated  cork  and  tube 
into  the  mouth  of  a  jar  containing  ammonia^  %nd  in- 
verting tte  jar  in  a  vessel  of  water,  (See  Fig,  187.) 
The  first  porticns  of  water  that  enter  the  jar  absorb 
the  gas  so  rapidly,  that  a  vacuum  is  created,  and  a 
miniature  fbuntam  produced. 

525.  Solution  of  Ammonia< — The  aqii^nsj 
solution  of  ammonia,  known  as  aqtM  ammonia,  liqtiid 
ammonia,  etc.,  is  a  reagent  much  used  in  pharmacy 
and  chemistry.  It  is  a  colorless,  transparent  liquids  and 
has  all  the  pungent  and  alkaline  properties  of  l^e  gas. 
When  applied  to  the  skin  in  a  concentrated  form,  it  blisters  it,  and  is  henoe 
often  termed  caustic  cMmonia,  Exposed  to  the  air,  ammonia  escapes  from 
it,  and  heat  disengages  it  abundantly. 
'  526,  There  are  several  carbonates  of  ammonia.  The  ordinaiy  sal-vokUiU 
of  the  shops,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  w^ll-kiiown  *'  smelling-salts," 
is  a  i36Bqui  carbonate  of  ammonia^  2NH4O,  300f.  It  is^  a  white  solid,  highly- 
volatile,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  absorbs  carbonic  add,  and'  becomes 
converted  into  an  inodorous  bi-carbonate.  This  salt  is  frequently  used  by 
bakers  in  the  place  of  yeast,  for  raising  bread,  cake,  etc-— heat  converting- it 
into  gas,  which,  escaping  firom  the  dough,  renders  it  light  and  poroQs. 
1^^527.  flydro8uIpharet  of  Ammonia,  SQli>hi46.«f  Am- 
^m oninm,NH4,  S  +  H Si— This  reagent,  which  is  extensively  emplbyed 
In  chemical  analysis,  is  formed  by  transmitting  sulphuretted  hydrt^geik  tli^ough 
a  solution  of  aoAnonia  to  satiHiation.  The  solution  thus  pre|»aii^  should  be 
kept  cold  and  in  closed  glass  bottles.  ■        ' 

V  528.  General -Properties  of  the  Alkalies^— The  alkalies 
^re  the  strongest  bases  known  in  chemistry.    They  are  all  soluble  in  water, 
have  alkaline  properties  in  the  mofit  marked  degree,  and  &tBti  a  Caustic  and 
decomposing  action  upon  orgahio  substances. 
Most  of  the  salts  which  the  alkalies  fbtm  with  adds  are  Bolubleitt' water. 

OfnesnoMfl.— 'What  Is  eald  of  the  absorption  of  ammonia  hj  water  ?  Jloir  may  this  be 
Olastrated  f  What  is^aqua  ammonia  f  What  are  itsprppertleB;..  Wbati^  jsaid  of  car- 
boi^kte  of  luumpnia  i  What  is  jhydrp-uilphuret  of  ammonia  f  :  What  are  the  general  ]pa^>p- 
•rUef  of  the  alkalies}   "Whatissaidof  their  salts?  i 
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33^49  especially  true  of  their  carixmates,  which  also  exhibit  alkaline  prbp^ 
CIrtief,  Garbcmio  acid  can  not  be  expelled  from  the  alkaline  carbonates  by 
heating,  but  it  escapes  inunediatelj  with  effenrescence,  on  the  addition  of 
QtheraddA. 

With  the  lata  and  fixed  oOs,  the  alkalies  yield  soap^  which  are  soluble  hi 
water. 

^         ■\      ./  ; 

CHAPTER   X. 

KETALS    OF    THE    ALKALINE    SABTHS. 

529.  The  metals  belonging  to  this  class  are  Barium, 
Strontium^  Calcium,  ^nd  Magnesium. 

Their  oxyds,  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  magnesia,  are  called  alkalme 
earths,  because  they  possess  an  earthy  appearance,  together  with  some  alka- 
line properties.  The  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  like  the  metals  of  the  al- 
kalies, are  sdl  characterized  by  an  intense  affinity  for  oxyg;en,  and  their  isola- 
tion in  a  pure  state  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

SECTION   I. 

BAEIUM    AND    STRONTIUM. 

530.  BariHm.—jEMymVafew^,  68-5; /S'ymfto^jBa.— Barium 
is  a  white,  malleable  metal,  which  is  fusible  under  a  red 
heat.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Davy,  and  was  named 
Barium  (from  Papvg.Jieavy)  in  allusion  to  the  great  density 
of  its  compounds. 

The  essential  features  of  the  method  at  present  adopted  for  obtaimng  the. 
nffitiils  of  the  alkalme  earths,  is  to  subject  their  chlorides  to  heat  in  contact  with 
fiotflsaiqm,  or  sodium.  These  elements,  from  theu-  greater  affinity  for  chlorine, 
decompose  the  earthy  chlorides,  and  leave  their  metallic  bases  in  a  state  of 
greater  or  less  purity, 

Baiyta  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  as  a  sulphate— >9u^^a^  of  haryia^  heavy 
^por-^-in  beautiful,  white,  tabular  crystals,  often  associated  with  popper  or 
lead  ores;  this  mineral,  when  ground  to  powder,  is  extensively  used  for 
the  adulteration  of  white  lead.  A  native  carbonate  is,  however,  the  source 
from  whence  most  of  the  other  preparations  of  baryta  are  obtained. 
.  The  Chloride  of  Barium,  BaCl,  is  the  most  common  sc^uble  salt  of  barium; 

QuiSTiONB. — ^What  are  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  ?  What  are  their  properties  f 
What  their  oxyds?  What  Is  said  of  barium?  By  what  process  are  the  metals  of  the 
alkillne  earths  obtained?  What  is  said  of  the  natural  oMurrenee  of  barytaf  What  are 
Itsprine^salta! 
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it  is  much  used  in  chemical  analysis  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  suT^HrW 
acid  in  solution — ^which  unites  with  baiyta  to  form  a  white,  in  soluble  sol^ 
phate. 

531.  Strontium. — Equivalent,  AA  ;  symbol,  Sr. — Stron- 
tium is  a  white  metal,  greatly  resembling  barium. 

Its  oxyd,  strontia,  occurs  in  nature  as  a  carbonate  (the  nuneral,  stronHanite) 
and  more  abundantly  as  a  sulphate  (celestine).  The  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristic of  the  strontia  salts,  is  that  of  communicating  a  magnificent  crimson 
tint  to  the  flame  of  burning  substances.  The  red  fires  of  the  pyrotechnists 
are  composed  of  nitrate  of  strontia,  chlorate  of  potash,  sulphur,  and  antimony. 
This  reaction  majh&  illustrated  by  inflaming  a  little  alcdbol,  in  w'li^  (bo- 
lide of  strontium  has  been  dissolved. 

SECTION   II. 

CALCIUM. 

JEquivaimtj  20.    SymM^  Ca. 

f  532.  Calcium  is  a  light,  yellow  metal,  of  the  color  of 
gold  alloyed  with  silver.  It  is  very  malleable,  and  can  be 
hammered  into  leaves  as  thin  as  writing-paper.  It  melts 
at  a  red  heat,  and  oxydizes  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures. In  combination,  as  limey  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  important  constituents  of  the  crust,  of  the 
globe. 

\     533.  Lime,   G  a  0  « — Oxyd  of  (7a2ct«m.— lime  is  obtained  in  a  stat^oT 
purity  by  heating  pure  carbonate  of  lime  (calcareous  spar)  in  an  open  crucible^ 
for  some  hours,  to  full  redness :  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  oflf  by  the  heat| 
and  the  lime  remains.    For  commercial  purposes,  it  is  prepared  by  heating- 
common  limestone,  which  is  an  impure  carbonate  of  lime,  in  a  stone  kiln  or 
Aimace,  the  interior  of  which  is  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  hogshead,  and^is« 
filled  with  alternate  layers  of  limestone  and  fuel    The  lime,  as  it  is  bumed,^ 
gradually  sinks  down,  and  is  removed  by  openings  at  the  base  of  the  iUmaoe^ 
while  fresh  supplies  of  fuel  and  limestone  are  supplied  at  the  top.    In  thia. 
way  the  fhmace  may  be  kept  in  action  for  a  great  length  of  time  wlt^oot  in- 
terruption. '    ""   •« 
534.  Propertie s\ — Lime  as  thus  prepared  is  termed  " quicklime,'*  or 
caustic  lime,  and  in  a  state  of  purity  has  resisted  all  attempts  to  fuse  it.- 
When  water  is  poured  upon  quicklime,  it  swells  up,  and  enters  into  oombioaa' 
tion  with  the  water,  forming  hydrate  of  lime,  or  slacked  lime.    If  the  pPc^>or-  ' 
tjon  of  water  is  about  half  the  weight  of  the  lime  employed,  a  light,  dry  pow- 

i  Qui8Ti02r8.r-Wliat  is  aaid  of  strontinm  ?  What  is  a  characteristic  of  its  salts?  Wka* 
iscaldam?    Hoir  is  Ume  prepared ?    What  is  quicklime?    What  is  slacksd  UsBe? 
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der  is  formed,  Moompanied  with  a  powerful  evolation  of  hoat— safficient  fo 
occasion  the  ignition  of  wood.  The  hydrate  which  is  thus  formed  is  a  definite 
compound  of  1  equivalent  of  lime  with  1  equivalent  of  water.  Lime,  also, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  slowly  attracts  both  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
crambles  to  white  powder — '^air-slacked  lime." 

liime  is  soluble  in  about  700  parts  of  water,  forming  what  is  called  'Mime- 
water."  It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  the  latter  dissolving 
only  balf  as  much  as  the  fonner.  Lime-water  is  characterized  by  a  nauseous 
taste,  and  decided  alkaline  properties.  It  restores  the  blue  of  reddened  lit- 
mus, and  dianges  the  blue  infusion  of  cabbage  to  green.  Exposed  to  the  air, 
it  gradually  absorbs  carbonic  acid;  a  pellicle  of  carbonate  of  lime  forms  upon 
its  surface,  which,  if  broken,  !s  succeeded  by  another  pellicle,  until  the  whole 
of  the  lime  is  separated  from  the  solution,  in  the  form  of  an  iusoluble  car- 
bonate. 

Lime  difi^ised  through  water  forms  milk  or  cream  of  lime, 
.  Quicklime  exerts  a  corrosive  and  destructive  action  upon  the  skin,  nails, 
and  hair,  and  upon  some  vegetable  substances.    Advantage  is  taken  of  this ' 
property  to  remove  the  hair  from  hides,  preparatory  to  tanning,  by  immersing 
them  in  milk  of  lime.* 

Lime  is  also  largely  employed  as  a  manure,  and  is  particularly  valuable 
\q)on  very  rich  vegetable  soils,  such  as  those  formed  from  reclaimed  peat-bogs ; 
its  effects  in  these  cases  are  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter, 
which  it  renders  soluble  and  capable  of  assimilation,  by  plants.  Lime  formed 
ftom  limestone,  which  contains  much  magnesia^  is  unsuited  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Lime  should  not  be  mixed  with  manures  in  the  state  of  decom- 
position, since  it  liberates  the  ammonia  contained  in  them,  and  impairs  their 
value  as  fertilizers. 

^*  636.  Mortars  snd. Cements  .—The  most  important  practical  appli- 
cation oi  lime  is  for  the  manufiicture  of  mortars  and  cements.  Pure  lime, 
when  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  forms  a  somewhat  plastic  mass,  which 
sets  into  a  solid  as  it  dries,  but  gradually  cracks  and  falls  to  pieces.  It  does 
not  possess  sufficient  cohesion  to  be  used  alone  ^s  mortar.  To  remedy  this 
Afecty  and  to  prevent  the  shrinkage  of  the  mass,  the  addition  of  sand  is  found 
td-be-necessary. 
'  The  proportions  of  lime  and  sand  in  good  mortar,  vary;  the  amount  of 


*  itooording  to  Dr.  John  Bayjr,  of  Ens^tnd,  the  opinion  popularly  entertained,  that 
qolekliine  ezereiaes  a  corroding  and  destmctiTe  influence  npon  animal  and  vegetable  mat-  ^ 
tcr  in  general,  and  that  animal  bodies  exposed  to  its  action  rapidly  decompose  and  decay, 
is'wholly  erroneous.  The  results  of  numerous  experiments  made  by  him,  seem  to  shov, 
that  irlth  the  exception  of  the  cuticle,  nails,  and  hair,  lime  exerts  no  destructive  action 
on  ndmal  tissues,  but  that  its  influence  is  antiseptic.  In  the  case  of  vegetable  substances, 
abo,  the  action  was  similar,  and  instead  of  promoting,  it  arrested  fermentation. 

QunTz<m.-.When  iB  Ifane  said  to  be  air-slacked?   What  is  said  of  the  solubiUty  of 
Ume  t   What  are  the  properties  of  lime-water?    What  is  cream  of  Bme  f    What  is  said  ' 
ofHiaeanafcieaotlonofUme?    Whatofitsnaesinagricidtiirer  What  is  mortar?   Whal 
It  thaneecMrity  of  sand  in  mortar? 

16* 
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qand,  howoTer,  always  ext»diding  thattif  lime,' and 'geiidrcill^ itf  tie  p7<(^>Grtion 
of  4  to  1.  The  mare  sand  that  caa  be  mcorporated  wiili  the  ]ime  the  better, 
provided  the  necessary-  degree  of  plaatidty  ia  preserved.  That  sand  s  most 
Boitable  for  mortar  which  is  whoH^ailiebna,  and  whose  partides  are  shaip,  or 
not  rounded  by  attrition. 

.  The  cause  of  the  hardeninsf  of  mortar  is  not  thorotlghly  understood ;  the 
explanation  generally  given  isy  that  the  water  gradnaUy  evaporates,  and  the 
lime,  by  a  sort  of  crystallizatiOQ,  adheiM  to  the  partioies  of  8Mid,''and  tmites 
them  together.  A  portion  of  the  Ume,.al80,  by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
fh>m  the  air,  is  gradually  converted  lilto  carbonate. of  imie.  In  the  coarse  of 
time,  also,  a  chemical  oombinatiom  taJtea  place  between  the  silica  of  the  itand 
and  the  lime,  forming  »  compound  of  siiicate  and  hydrate  of  lime,  "wMch  -pos- 
sesses  great  hardness.  This  reaction  explains  the  xeinflikable  hardness  often 
observed  in  the  mortar  of  old  buildings. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  mcMiten  bridkfr  and  cftones  bebee  applying  mortar  to 
fhem,  m  order  that  they  may  not  abflbrb  water  from  tiie  mcortar,  and  thus 
cause  it  to  aet  too  rapidly.  \  The  completeness  oi  the  hardening  of  mortar,  de-^ 
pends  upon  a  thorough  intermixture  of  tiie  lime  and  t&e  aand« 

536.  Hydraulic  Cements  t—Ordinary  mortar,  when  placed  in -water, 
gradually  softens  and  disintegrafeei^  n^ile  the.lime  dissolves  awsy ;  it  can  not, 
therefore,  be  used  for  subaqueous  <x>B8tniction&  Some  iimestones,  however, 
which  contain  about  20  per  cent  of  eUy  (silicate  of  alumhaa),  afford  lime 
which  possesses  the'  property  of  haxdening[  under-  water.  Sudi  Ihnes  are 
known  as  hydrauhe  lime^  or  cements^  tind  may^be  artificiidly  imitated  by  mix* 
ing  with  ordinazy  lime  a  due  proportio^t  of  day  not  too  strongly  bnmt:* 
.  C  0  n  c  r  6 1  e  is  a  mixture  of  hydraulio  lime  wi£h  small  pebblea^'  coarsely 
broken. 

\  1^37.  Carbonate  of  lime,  Ca-ft yi)iO^»^Thi8  substance  is  one  of 
the  most  abundantly  diShsed.compoifitds  in  nature.  In  its  iamorphoua  condi- 
tion it  forms  the  different  varieties  of  limestone,  cihalk;  and  catettreous  marl ; 
it  is  also  the  principal  constituent  of  corals  and  shells^  and  enteis,  to  some  ex- 
tent, mto  the  composition  of  the  bones  of  animalsL  > 

The  term  limestone  is  applied  to^  thoise  stones  wbieh  .cbntain  'at  least  half 
their  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime;  and  according  to  the  other  .prevailing  in- 
gredients, a  limestone  may  be  argtUafC&o^  (clayeyX  xnagnesian,  fermg^ua 
(containing  iron),  bitumineuSj  ibetid,  etc, 

*  The  rapidity  with  which  different  kinds  of  hydraulic  Umea  set,  V|tfi«a  vitti  fheir  com- 
pofdiion.  If  the  clay  do  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  mass,  tiie  mortar  requires  aererol 
ireelcs  to  harden.  If  the  clay  amount  from  15  to  29  per  cent,  it  sets  in  two  or  three  days ; 
and  if  from  25  to  85  per  cent  of  clay  be  present,  it  pets  in  a,  few  hoursi  The  sobstaaoe  to 
which  the  term  Roman  cement  is  applied^  is  a  lime  of  this  latter  composition.  In  order 
th!at  hydraulic  lime  should  properly  harden,  it  should  not  be  submerged  nntil  it  begins  t^ 
pet — MnjLCB. 

Qu»neii«.-*What  Mrthcf  causa  of  the  hardening  of  mortar  t  Wtet  adVtotage  ts  It  to 
aoistev  bricks,  etc,  befbre  applying  mortar  ?  What  are  hydraoUo  eementsf  Ifhat  is 
B^mas  cement?  What  is  opnereto  !  Wlfat  is  tft^  of  tlie  dlrtribotloB  ef  oai^boiiato  of 
limer    WbatisaliaMStone?  /  ^.,  ..^ , . .  . 


'  !nie  term  marble  is  applied  to  tboee  varieties  of  compact  limestone  -which 
are  ei^ble  of  b^g  worked  in  all  dlreetions,  and  also  of  taking  a  good  polish. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  found  in  a  greater  variety  of  -j^q  i^*j^ 

crystalline  forms  than  any  other  known  substance. 
Its  primary  form  is  a  rhombohedron,  as  seen  in  double 
refracting,  or  Iceland  spar  (see  Fig.  187) ;  but  of  this 
figure  over  650  modifications  are  known  to  mineral- 
ogists. Carbonate  Cf  lime  also  crystallizes  in  another 
primary  form,  that  of  six-sided  prisms,  as  in  the  min- 
eral aragonite. 

538.  Carbonate  of  lime  dissolves  in  pure  water  to  the  extent  of  about  two 
gnuins  to  the  gallon,  but  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  it  is  taken  up 
fireely,  and  again  deposited  as  the  gas  escapes — often  ui  anhydrous  crystals. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  enormous  rock  masses  of  crystalline .  carbonate  of 
lime  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed.  This  action,  which  has  been  before 
alluded  to,  (§  4S4c\  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  formation  of  stalactites 
and  stalagmites  in  caverns.  Water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  &Us  in  drops  from  the  roof  of  the  cavern ;  but  each  drop 
before  falling  remains  suspended  for  a  time,  during  which  a  part  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  escapes,  and  a  minute  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  left  behind. 
It  also  deposits  another  minute  portion  of  calcareous  matter  on  the  spot 
upon  which  it  falls,  and  as  the  drops  are  formed  nearly  on  the  same  spot  for 
years  together,  a  dependent  mass  like  an  icicle  is  formed  torn  the  roo^the 
stalactite ;  while  another  incrustation  gradually  rises  up  fh)m  the  floor  beneath 
it — ^the  stalagmite.  In  the  process  of  time  the  two  may  meet  and  form  a 
continuous  column.    (See  Fig.  188.) 

539.  Building  Materials . — Carbonate  of  lime  is  a  material  much 
used  in  architecture  and  building,  but  all  its  varieties  are  not  equally  valuable 
for  this  purpose.  Those  varieties  of  marble  which  exhibit  large  crystals,  or 
contain  disseminated  throughout  their  mass  ciystals  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  have 
comparatively  little  strength,  and  are  liable  to  disintegration.  The  stone  of 
which  the  Washington  Monument  at  Washington  is  constructed,  is  an  ex- 
ample. On  the  other  hand,  very  fine-grained  porous  limestones,  and  also 
those  varieties  of  porous  sandstones  which  are  termed  free-stones,  are  iU-^ 
adapted  for  the  external  portions  of  buildings,  since  they  are  liable  to  split 
into  flakes  after  a  few  years'  exposure  to  the  weather.  This  generally  arises 
ftom  the  absorption  <k  water,  and  its  expansion  by  freezing  in  the  mterior 
of  the  stone  during  winter.  A  simple  and  ingenious  method  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  stone  is  liable  to  this  defect,  is  to  thoroughly  soak  a  smoothly-cut 
blocks  one  or  two  inches  on  a  side,  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda.  On 
•obsequently  drying  the  block  in  the  air,  the  sulphate  of  soda  ciystallizes  in 

QuMMOHfc— What  if  marUef  What  is  nid  of  crTstalliced  carbonate  of  ttme?  What 
ia  the  suppoaed  origin  of  crystallised  carbonate  of  lime  ?  What  are  stalactites  and  stalag- 
Bites  t  Esq^lain  their  formation  !  What  is  said  of  the  adaptability  of  carbonate  of  lime 
to  boildiag  pnrpotesf  Why  are  poioas  itoiiM  UaUe  to  diiiiitagrato  ?  How  maj  tba 
AuaUli^  of  a  stone  be  tvtod? 
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the  pores  of  the  material,  and  tends  to  split  off  fragments  from  its  smr&oei 
The  resistance  which  the  stone  opposes  to  this  action  affords  a  basis  for  eck. 
tunating  its  dumbility.* 

FlO.  188. 
.A 


540.  Sulphate  of  Lime,  CaOjSOs.—  Gypsum.  — This  salt,  as 
commonly  met  with,  is  a  hydrate — CaO,  S0s+2H0 — and  occurs  abundantly 
in  nature.  In  transparent  plates  it  is  termed  "  selenite,"  but  in  a  fibrous, 
granular,  compact,  or  earthy  form  it  constitutes  the  different  varieties  of  gyp- 
sum and  alabaster.  When  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  it  is  known  in  the 
arts  as  "  Plaster  of  Paris,"  from  the  circumstance  of  the  mineral  being  ex- 
tensively found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  French  capital 

Gypsum  is  extensively  used  in  agriculture  as  a  manure ;  but  its  most  re- 
markable property,  and  the  one  for  which  it  is  the  most  valued,  is  the  power 


*  In  selecting  a  stone  for  architectural  purposes,  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  very  good 
opinion  of  its  durability  and  permanence,  by  visiting  the  locality  ftrom  whence  it  was  ob> 
tidned,  and  observing  the  condition  of  the  natural  surfaces  exposed  to  the  weather.  For 
example,  if  the  rock  be  a  granite,  and  it  be  very  uneven  and  rough,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
it  is  not  very  durable :  that  the  feldspar,  which  forms  one  of  its  component  parts,  is  more 
readily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  moisture  and  frost  than  the  quartz,  another  ingre- 
dient, and  therefore  that  it  is  very  unsuitable  for  building  purposes.  Moreover,  if  it  pos- 
sess an  iron-brown,  or  rusty  appearance,  it  may  b^  regarded  as  highly  perishable,  ewiag 
to  the  attraction  which  this  metal  has  for  oxygen— causing  the  rode  to  increase  in  bulk^ 
and  so  disintegrate. 

The  following  is  the  comparative  strength  of  some  of  onr  best-known  building  materials 
in  resisting  a  crushing  force.  The  best  varieties  of  Quincy  granite  (sienite)  will  sustain  a 
pressure  of  29,0C0  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  good  compact  red  sandstone,  9,000  lbs. :  a  variety 
of  sandstone  called  the  *'  Malone,"  from  northern  New  York,  24,000  lbs.  ;  ordinary  mar- 
bles, from  7,000  to  10,000 :  the  poorer  varieties  of  sandstone,  like  that  composiiig  tha 
body  of  the  eapitol  at  Washington,  6,000. 

^  QuiEvncnrs.— What  in  the  constitution  of  gypsiim?    Under  what  namef  is  U  known  t 
Forwhatisituaed? 
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ilrp^sesses,  after  it  has  been  deprived  of  water  by  a  beat  not  exceeding: 
300^' F.,  of  again  combining  with  water  and  forming  a  hard,  compact  mass. 
When  the  dried  powder,  known  as  "  boiled  plaster,"  is  made  into  a  thin  paste 
^tli  water,  the  mixture  becomes  solid  in  a  few  minutes;  a  chemical  combi- 
nation being  formed  of  2  equivalents  of  water  and  1  of  sulphuret  of  lime, 
which  eventually  becomes  as  hard  as  the  original  gypsum.  This  power  of 
resolidifying  renders  gypsum  applicable  for  taking  copies  of  objects  of  every* 
description,  and  for  the  construction  of  molds  and  models. 

If  the  powdered  gypsum  is  subjected  to  a  heat  much  exceeding  300®  F.  it. 
loses  its  property  of  solidifying  when  mixed  with  water.  By  mixing  gypsum 
with  1  or  2  per  cent  of  ^um,  sulphate  of  potash,  or  borax,  it  forms,  when 
mixed  with  water,  a  material  much  harder  than  ordinary  plaster,  and  capable 
of  taking  a  hi^  polish.  Artificial  colored  marbles,  called  *^  ScagUolaj"  are 
formed  of  gypsum,  alum,  isinglass,  and  coloring  materials,  incorporated  into 
a  paste.  Stucco  is  a  combination  of  Plaster  of  Pans  with  a  solutkm  of  gela- 
tine, or  strong  glue. 

541.  Hyposulphite  of  Lime,    CaO,SsOt  is  an  abundant  con- 
ituent  of  the  refuse  lime  of  gas-works,  and  by  exposure  to  the  air  gradu* 

ally  passes  into  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum).  Gas-lime  has  been  used  for 
agricultural  purposes,  but  it  probably  possesses  little  or  no  value  as  a  fertil- 
izer. It  has,  however,  been  recommended  for  mossy  land  and  for  composts. 
All  the  hyposulphites  act  as  depilatories,  or  hair-removers,  and  many  of  the. 
depilatory  powders  sold  by  druggists  are  compounds  of  this  character. 

542.  Chloride  of  Calcium,  CaCl^  is  formed  by  dissolvmg  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  saturated  solution  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  fused,  yields  a  white  crystalline  solid,  which  pos- 
sesses so  great  an  attraction  for  moisture,  that  it  is  used  for  drying  gases,  and. 
for  depriving  alcohol,  ether,  and  other  liquids,  of  water,  by  distilling  them  in 
contact  with  it  When  mixed  with  snow  or  ice,  it  forms  a  powerfiil  fireezing 
mixture. 

SECTION    III. 

HAGNESIUM. 

Equivalent^  12. — Symbol^  Mg. 

643.  Magnesium  is  a  malleable  metal  of  the  color  of  silver,  and  in  combin-- 
ataon,  is  an  abundant  constituent  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Associated  with 
lime,  as  a  double  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia  (oxyd  of  magnesium),  it 
forms  magnesian  limestone,  or  dolomite.  United  with  silica,  as  a  silicate  of ' 
magnesia,  it  enters  more  or  less  extensively  into  the  formation  of  many  nx:ks, 
and  a  great  variety  of  minerals — such  as  soapstone  or  steatite,  serpentine,  talc, 

QtrEBTroNB.— Wluit  are  iU  properties  ?  How  may  plaster  of  Paris  be  hardened  f  What 
Is  MagUoIsr  What  is  stucco  ?  What  is  said  of  hyposulphite  of  lime  f  What  of  the  ag- 
rienltural  value  of  gas-lime?  What  peculiar  property  do  all  the  hyposulpliites  possess  f ' 
Whst  H  said  of  chloride  of  caldum?  What  is  said  of  magnesium  and  its  distribution  t' 
What  is  dolomite  r    Of  what  mJnerals  is  magnesia  a  principal  onutltattitt 
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meendunun,  eta-^-oIl  of  which  are  nearijr  pare  saicatoi  of  nUignesuk  Th» 
preaence  of  oxyd  of  magnesium  in  rocks  or  nHnerals  in  oooaideralile  qnantity-y 
may  be  recognized  by  a  peculiar  slippery  or  greamy  feeling  which  it  imparts 
to  them — Whence  the  name  ^*  soapstona"  Magnesium,  also,  exists  abundantly 
in  all  sea-water,  in  combination  with  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine. 

544.  Oxyd  of  Magnesium)  MgO.  —  Cfaianed  ifogrneMd.— This 
substance,  forming  a  white,  very  light,  bulky  powder,  is  left  when  carbonate 
of  magnesia  is  heated  to  redness.  It  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  mild  and 
gentle  aperient 

.545.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  MgO,SOt,  oonstitates  the  well- 
known  purgattve  medicine,  Ilpsom  SaUs.  It  is  manufactured  lately  from 
the  bittern,  or  mother^liquor  left  after  the  partial  eyaporation  of  sea-water, 
by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  scdution  of  chlorides,  and  also  by  treat- 
ing serpentine  rock  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  possesses  a  bitter,  disgusting 
taste,  and  readily  crystallizes  from  solution  in  small  prismatic  crystals. 

646.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  MgOjGOj. — ^The  common,  white 
magnesia  of  the:  shops  is  formed  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia by  a  scdution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  insoluble  in  Water,  but  a  selu- 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  dissolves  it^  and  forms  the  popular  mecUdne  known  a» 
Kurray's  '*  fluid  magesia  "    Carbonate  of  magnesia  a^  occurs  ad  a  mineral. 

^.  547.  Properties  of  the  Alkaline  Barths.^—The  alkalind 
earths  are,  next  to  the  alkaHes,  the  strongest  chemical  bases.  They  have  a 
caustic  action,  but  far  less  so  than  the  idkalies,  and  form  with  Ma,  soaps 
which  are  insoluble  in  water.  The  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  when  exposed  to  a  powerful  heat,  part  with  their  caiv 
bonic  add — in  this  respect;  being  the  opposite  to  the  carlK>nates  of  th* 
alkalieSi. 

N  •  ■      ._____^^  •  • 

CHAPTER    11. 

METALS^   OF     THE     E  ABTHS. 

548.  The  metals,  of  the  earths  are,  .Aluminum,  Glucin-. 
iuoi,  Zirgoniutax  Thorium,  Yttrium,  Erbium,  Terbium, 
Cerium,  Lantauium,  aud  Didymium. 

Of  these,  all  but  the  first,  aluminum,  are  extremely  rare,  and  comparatively 
imlmportaat  Glucinium  is  the  metallic  base  of  the  earth  glucina,  which  is 
the  characteristic  constituent  of  the  emerald  and  tiie  beiyl  Zirconium  is  the 
metallic  base  of  the  earth  zirconia,  which  is. found  in  the  gems,  zircon  and 
hyacinth.    The  others  possess  few  points  of  general  interest. 

QuUTiONS. — What  Is  a  characteristic  of  magnesian  mineral?  Wliat  is  calcined  magne« 
ria?  What  are  Gpsom  salts  7  Hov  are  they  obtained  f  What  is  said  of  oarlwBate  of 
iBftgnetia?  What  are  the  characteristic  propertieB  of  the  alkaline  earths?  Whatarotbe 
metals  of  the  earth?   What  ia  8«id  of  their  occorreaoe  in  natural 
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SECTION   I. 

ALUMINUM. 

JB^wioaimt^  13*7.    £Vt»M  ^     Specijie  gravity^  2*5. 

•  S4:9.  Tlie  metal  aluminum  was  first  obtained  by  Wholer,  an  eminent  Ger- 
inan  chemist,  ih  182Y.  Comparatively  little,  however,  was  known  of  it  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  but  processes  hare  been  recently  devised  by  its  dis- 
coverer and  M.  Devill^  of  Paris,  by  which  it  is  obtained,  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, at  a  cost  which  (at  present)  renders  it  about  twice  as  valuable  as  silver. 
Pure  duminum  is  a  beautiful,  white  metal,  closely  resembling  silver  in  color 
and  hardness.  Its  most  striking  characteristics  are,  that,  while  it  closely  re- 
sembles in  appearance  the  dense,  heavy  metals,  it  is  in  fact  lighter  than  glass; 
and,  also;  its  power  of  resisting  oxydation — not  tarnishing  by  exposure  to  air 
or  moisture,  or  even  when  heated  jto  a  red-heat.  It  fuses  at  a  temperature 
below  the  melting  point  of  silver,  is  malleable,  ductile,  and  remarkably  son- 
orous. Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  even  when  concentrated,  scarcely  attack  it 
at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  it  dissolves  freely  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
even  in  strong  vinegar  (acetic  add).  Aluminum  derives  its  name  firom  aium^ 
into  the  composition  of  which  it  enters. 

The  properties  of  aluminum  are  such  as  to  give  it  a  high  industrial  value ; 
and  it  has  been  applied  to  some  extent  for  economic  purposes. 

550.  Oxyd  of  Aluminum,  Alumina,  kUOz. — ^This  is  the  only 
known  oxyd  of  altuninum  (a  sesquioxyd).  It  occurs  in  a  state  of  purity, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  coloring  matter,  in  the  sapphire  and  the  ruby ; 
the  first  of  which  is  blue,  and  the  latter  red.  These  gems  are  only  inferior  in 
hardness,  luster,  and  value,  to  the  diamond.  Emery  (corundum),  which,  from 
its  hardness,  is  so  largely  used  in  grinding  and  polishing,  is  also  nearly  pure 
alumina.  Next  to  silica,  alumina,  in  combination,  is  the  most  abundant  min* 
oral  constitaent  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

By  mixing  a  solution  of  alum  with, an  excess  of  ammonia,  we  obtain  a 
white,  semi-transparent,  bulky  precipitate— hydrate  of  alumina^  AUOs-H^HO. 
This,  washed,  dried,  and  strongly  ignited,  furnishes  a  pure  alumina,  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder,  almost  insoluble  in  acids,  and  infusible,  except  be- 
fc-re  the  oxyhydrogen  bk>w-pipe. 

551.  Alum  • — Common  alum  is  a  combination  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina 
9ii4.tba  sulphate  of  potash,  with  24  equivalents  of  water.  The  constitution 
of  this  double  salt  may  be  represented  as  follows :  AljOj,  3S08-fKO,S08+ 
SiHO.  When  alum  is  heated,  itiroths  up,  loses  its  water  of  ciystallization, 
and  i^  converted  into  a  white,  porous  mass,  many  times  the  volume  of  the 
^t  employed ;  in  this  condition  it  is  known  as  anhydrous,  or  burnt  alum. 

Alum  is  oocasipnaUy  found  as  a  natural  product  in  the  earth,  but  for  indus- 

QunnoNB.— What  i«  said  of  aluminum  ?  What  are  ita  properties  ?  What  is  the  fonn- 
«]]«  of  ilnmtntf  '.  Itfirhat  Bub«tanoe«  is  it  fdand  pure?  What  is  said  of  hydioiu  and 
•nhydroos alumina?    WhatiBAtaA?.  QivailafoimiUaf  .  WbatlalniiBialamt 
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trial  parposes  it  is  manufactured  artificially.  The  sulphate  of  alumina,  TK^ck 
enters  into  its  composition,  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  alumina  finom  com- 
mon clay  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  exposing  certain  aluminous  (clayey)  states 
and  shales,  which  contain  sulphuret  of  iron  (iron  pyrites),  to  the  action  of  the 
air,  or  to  a  moderate  heat ;  under  tliese  circumstances,  the  sulphuret  of  iron 
is  decomposed,  its  sulphur  uniting  with  oxygen  to  form  sulphuric  acid,  whidi, 
subsequently,  combines  with  the  alumina  of  the  day  to  form  sulphate  of  al- 
umina. This  salt,  obtained  in  solution  from  the  day  by  washing,  is  mixed  in 
large  casks  with  sulphate  of  potash,  in  proper  proportions,  and  the  whole  al- 
lowed to  stand.  The  formation  of  alum  immediatdy  commences,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  the  interior  of  the  cask  becomes  lined  with  a  tbiok 
Qiass  of  crystals.  The  staves  of  the  cask  are  then  removed,  and  an  enormous, 
mass  of  alum  crystals,  of  the  shape  of  the  cask,  is  left  standmg.  (See  Fig;. 
189.)    These,  when  drained  and  broken  up,  furnish  alum  ready  for  noarkeu 

FiO.  189. 


Ordinary  alum  has  a  sweetish,  astringent  taste,  and  crystallizes  very  read- 
ily in  regular  octohedrons. 

652.  The  constitution  and  formation  of  alum  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
the  principle  of  isomorphism.  For  example,  we  may  substitute  in  its  manu- 
Picture  in  the  place  of  sulphate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, and  thus  obtain  soda,  or  ammonia  alums,  which  crystallize  in  the 
same  form  as  the  potash  alum,  and  possess  similar  properties ;  or  we  may 

QuaRiON8.-^oir  if  alam  mannfactaredf  What  are  iti  prop«rtiM?  How  does  i&e 
«DiMtitotloiiJUkd  tonuMoa  of  alum  UUotrstto  SsomorpUm  f 
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tfdbfeiitate  in  the  place  of  the  tesqm'OXyd  of  almnina  AlfOti'sesquiozyds  of 
HOD,  chromimn,  or  manganese,  withoot  changing  the  original  octohedral, 
OTfrtalline  form.  These  substitattons  will  be  more  clearly  understood  irom  aa 
examittatioQ  of  the  annexed  table : 

PoUtsh  alum. AlsOs»  BSOs+KO,  S08+24HO 

Soda  alum AlsOs,  SSOs+NaO,  803+24HO 

^  Ammonia  alom. AltOs^  3803+NH4  O,  SOs-4^4HO 

Ironalam. FesOs,  3S0s+K0,  80»+S4HO 

,   ,  Cbcome  alum ^ CrsOs,  8SOt+KO,  SOs+24UO 

All  these  compounds  are  called  alums,  and  are  said  to  be  isomorplioas,  be- 
cause they  possess  a  similar  chemical  constitution,  and  the  same  ciystalline 
form.  Tliey  may  be  easily  prepared  by  dissolving  together  in  water  their 
itople  constituent  salts  in  proper  proportions,  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
crystalfite.  Potash,  soda^  and  ammonia  alums  are  white,  chrome  alum  a  deep 
purple,  and  iron  alum  a  pale  purple,  or  red. 

Alum,  and  the  compounds  of  alumina  formed  from  it,  are  largely  used  in 
dyeing,  calico  printing,  and  in  tanning.  Alumina  has  a  very  great  attraction 
lor  certain  kinds  of  organic  matter,  and  especially  for  coloring  substances. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case,  that  the  hydrate  of  alumina  is  extensively 
employed  in  the  place  of  animal  charcoal  for  decolorizing  animal  and  vege- 
table solutions.  If  cloth  is  soaked  in  a  solution  of  alumina,  prepared  from 
alum,  a  portion  of  the  earth  attaches  itself  to  the  fibers ;  and  if  subsequently 
plunged  into  a  bath  of  coloring  matter,  it  becomes  permanently  dyed.  Most 
coloring  substances,  without  this  treatment,  would  be  removed  by  washing ; 
but  the  presence  Of  alumina  seems  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
color  and  the  fiber,  which  renders  the  adhesion  of  the  dye  permanent;  a  few 
other  substances,  such  as  binoxyd  of  tin,  and  the  sesquioxyds  of  chromium 
and  iron,  act  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  called  mordants  (from  the  Latin 
mordeo^  to  hite  in). 

When  alum  is  added  to  a  colored  vegetable  or  animal  solution,  and  the 
alumina  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  it  carries  down  with  it  the 
greater  portion  of  the  coloring  substance,  and  forms  a  class  of  pigments 
called  lakes.  Carmine  is  a  lake  prepared  in  this  way  firom  a  solution  of  co- 
diineaL 

563.  Silicates  of  A 1  u  m  i  n  a  .—The  salts  of  silidc  acid  and  alumina 
comprise  a  great  numl)er  of  important  and  interesting  mineral  substances. 

65^.  C I  u  y  . — All  the  varieties  of  clay  consist  of  hydrated  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, more  or  less  mixed  with  other  matters  derived  from  the  rocks,  which, 
by  their  decomposition  have  formed  day ;  such  aa  potash,  unoombiiied  silica^, 
oxyd  oi*  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia.  According  as  one  or  the  other  of  these 
ingredients  predominates,  the  character  of  the  clay  and  its  adaptation  to 
specific  purposes  will  vary. 

QunnoMB. — ^What  are  the  niee  of  alum?  What  property  eharacterlces  hfdroua  ala- 
minaf  Hoir  does  alumina  act  in  dyeiag?  "What  an  lakea!  What  ia  carmine f  What 
isclayr 
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Cktys  Tvbidi  are  nesAffteb  iWHn'oaEyd  of  iron  or  cafbonaie  oC  Itme^  av» 
termed  >!re-€2a^  and  are  used  for  the  ma&ufaotore  of  fire-briqlca  aed  cmd^ 
bim ;  such  ciays  are  of  rare  oooarreno^  i^jpe^^V*  ^s^  &ft  the  nutaii&ctare 
of  tobaoco-pipefl)  is  a  fine  white  clay,  nearly: free  fixun  iron.  When  the  pro- 
portion of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  day  is  considerable,  it  constitutes  what  is 
known  as  a  nwrl;  if  the  aluminous  constitaent  predominates,  it  forms  an 
aluminous  marl;  if  the  carbonate  of  lime  be  in  excess,  it  is  a  calcareous 
marl ;  the  latter  is  highly  valued  in  agriculture  as  a  fertilizer  for  light,  fiatidy 
soils.  Loam  is  a  mixed  substance  containing  much  day,  some  fland,  iron,  and 
a  varying  proportion  of  organic  matter.  Ochres  are  days  colored  re^  ^  r7®^~ 
low  by  oxyd  of  iron ;  they  are  extensively  used  as  paints.  '  FuUer^s  earth  is  a 
porous  silicate  of  alumina,  which  has  a  strong  adhesion  to  oily  matters  ^  if 
made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  allowed  to  dry  upon  a  spot  of  grease  oa 
a  board  or  doth,  it  removes  most  of  the  oil  by  capillary  attraction.  It  owes 
its  name  to  the  tact  that  it  is  employed  to  remove  the  grease  iqp^Ued.to  wool. 
in  spinning. 

655.  CSay  emits  a  peculiar  odor  when  breathed  upon,  whidi  is  known  «K 
an  argillaceous  odor.  When  mixed  with  a  soil,  it  gives,  it  firmness  and  con- 
sistency, and  retains  the  moisture,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  organic  mas- 
ters which  contribute  to  the  support  of  plants.  .  In  this  way  it  indirecUy 
ministers  to  the  wants  of  vegetation,  although  alumina  itself  is  not  known  to 
enter  as  a  constituent  into  the  structure  of  either  plants  or  aaimala 

Among  other  important  minerals  of  which  silicate  of  alumina  is  a  prin?. 
dpal  constituent,  may  be  mentioned  feldspai^  mica,  all  the  varieties  of  slate^ 
and  lavas,  tnp,.  basalt^  porphyry,  eta  The  gems,  topaz  and  garnet^  are  also. 
In  great  part  silicate  of  alumina. 

The  beautiful  artificial  blue  pigment  kqown  aauUramwriae  consists  mainly 
of  silicate  of  alumina  fused  with  sulphide  of  sodium. 

556.  General  Properties  of  the  Earths. — ^The  eaEth3  are 
efitirdy.  insohible  in  water, -and  do  not  combine  with  carbonic  add.  Tbey 
possess  weak  basic  properties,  and  alumina  in  some  instances  may  even  act 
the  part  of  an  add  The  metals  of  the  alkalies,  the  alkaline  earths,  and  thft 
earths,  are  aU  of  a  low  ^lecific  gravity,  and  are  sometimes  called,  on  thia  ac? 
count,  the  light  metals,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  metals,  which  are 
dfiDfle  and  heatvy. 

QonnoNS.— WhatUfire-dAy?  Whatispipe.dayr  What  are  maris?  What  to  toam? 
What  are  ochres  f  What  is  **■  fuller* s  earth  T*  What  are  the  properties  of-  day  ?  Wfti* 
minerals  are  mainly  composed  of  sUicate  of  alomitta  ?  What  is  uMnmarine  *•  Wh«r  ftrt 
tiie  leiutil  propertiM  of  tlw.eartiiit 
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;  6SJm  Glass  is  a  compound  substance  produced  by  fusing 
together^  bj  a  high  and  long-continued  heat,  mixtures  of 
iftie  ifficatfes  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina  and 
Ifead-^tlie  nature  and  proportions  Of  the  ingredients  vary- 
^kg  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  glass  is  to  be 
used. 

'  Sllioa  ftised  witii  the  aikaiiefl^  potash,  or  soda^  readily  yields  a  traaspareiit 
gkstf  oTeasy  fusibility,  but  not  adapted  for  economic  pmposes,  since  it  is  ha- 
tiAe  to  resist  the  action  of  water  and  adds.  If  the  proportions  are  3  of  al- 
kali t&  1  of  siHca^  the  oompoandis  so  readily  solnble  in  water  «s  to  be- 
desSgnated  as  *^  soluble  giass."  (§  414.)  By  increasing  the  proportion  of 
ai&ea,  we  can  greatly  dimmish  the  solubility  of  the  alkaline  silicates,  but 
not  ciitire]?f  so  Oti  the  other  hand,  sOiea  fused  with  Imie^  magnesia^ 
bpf^te)  or  alumina^  yields  conqxMnds  whi(di  resemble  porcelain  rather  than 
^ass,.  are  ^iSset^  ij^^olnble,  :aQd  mdt  at  only  a  higli  tempenture.  Nosi&gie 
silicate  is,  therefore,  adapted  by  itself  to  form  glass,  but  by  judicious,  mix- 
ImB  cii^  TKrious  silicates  wie  loan  contain  compounds  which  are  transparent, 
fkee  fibm  oolorr  fiisible  at .  a  moderate  heat,  and  insoluble  in  waber«^ 
t  Thetempetoatuie  at  which  glass  fiises  depends  upon  the  amoimt  of  silioa  i*- 
oontainB;  the  greatef  the  pitiporticm^  tlie  Imiiie  fiisibiUt^^^ 
:  558.  The  princ^>al  varieties  of  glass  are  as  foQows:*-^ 
^''  Oomnion,  colorlesB,  or  white  glassy  wiiich  is  ixsed  for  makhig  tumblers^  win« 
dow^glasB,  and  kx^dngiglasses,  iis  a  compound  of  silicflte  of  potaesa  or  soda^ 
iKth  sQioate  of  fime.  The  character  of  tlie  glass;  howoTer,  Taries  very  much 
aeoording  aa  one  or  ih»  cfther  of  the  alkalies  is  used.  €r]ass  composed  of  su3>> 
p^  the  silicates  of  pdaah  and  lime,-  is  exceedingly  transparent,  very  hard,.and 
oC4iffiealt  fusibility;  It  is  faigbfy  prized  in  the  li^ratoty  for  its  adaptation  to 
ceitaia  chemical  requirements.    The  celebrated  Bohemian  gfaus^^the  finest 

^•In  Btrictnesa,  the  besUmade  glass  is  to  a  oertain  extent  salable.  If  very  finely-pov-* 
teed  wtndow-^Ltts  be  placed  on  turmeric  paper,  and  moistened,  it  will  exhibit  an  allcaline 
reaettoiv  WiiidowB  in  old  houses  often  shoir  prismatic  colors,  owing  to  the  circumstance, 
tlialiaiB  loncr-eonfjnaed  te»dii  of  rain  ind  moisture  has  washed  otit  the  alkali  of  the  glass, 
and  lefl  an  irregular  c6nditlon  of  snefaee,  whidh  occasions  a  relhteiion  of  light.  Specimens 
of  andent  jglass  which  have  been  dug  out  of  the  earth,  often  exhibit  a  pearly  luster,  re- 
sulting from  pure  silica,  the  alkali  haying  been  slowly  remoTcd  by  long  exposure  to 
damp. 

,  Quwnoir&— What  is  glass  I  Why  is  a  mixture  of  silicates  necessary  lor  the  formation 
oir  dorable  glass?  What  is  said  of  the  fusibiUty  of  glass  1  What  is  the  composition  of 
common  white  glMi?    Whatisthecharaoterofpotash-gUa«?    Whatis9ohemiaiigUM< 
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glass  prodttcedf  is  a  silicate  of  potash  and  lime,  with  a  little  silieato  of  almn- 
ina.  By  substituting  soda  in  the  place  of  potash,  we-obtam  a  more  fusiUe^. 
but  a  less  transparent  glass ;  varieties  of  glass  with  this  composition,  are 
known  as  *' crown  glass,"  plate-glass,  window-glass,  etc  The  presence  of^ 
soda  in  glass  imparts  to  it  a  blueish-green  tinge,  which  is  not  observed  when 
I^tash  alone,  is  used. 

Green  Bottle  Glass,  and  other  inferior  desciptions  of  glass  used 
for  the  manu&cture  of  articles  in  which  color  is  not  regarded,  consist  of  an. 
alkali,  silica,  lime,  and  ahimina;  the  cheapest  and  most  ordinary  materiaia 
being  used,  such  as  wood-aslies  and  common  salt^  as  alkalme  products,  com- 
mon sand,  clay,  gas-lime,  and  the  refuse  lime  and  alkali  left  after  the  manu- 
lecture  of  soap.  The  green  color  of  bottle-glass  is  due  mainly  to  the  presence 
of  oxyds  of  iron  and  mang^ese. 

Flint-fllass,  so  called  from  the  drcnmstance,  that  the  fS&cA used ii> 
its  manu&ctnie  was  formerly  derived  from  pulverized  flints^  is  a  mixture  of 
silicate  of  potash  and  silicate'of  the  oxyd  of  lead.  It  fuses  at  a  lower  temper- 
ature than  the  ordinary  varieties  of  glass,  has  a  beautiful  transpanency,  and  a 
comparative  softness,  which  enables  it  to  be  cut  and  polu^ed  with  ease. 
Glass  which  contains  lead  possesses  the  property  of  refracting  light  in  a  ze- 
markable  manner,  and  Is  consequently  employed  lor  the  construction  of 
lenses  for  optical  instruments,  glass  prisms,  chandelier-drops,  etc;  it  is,  also^. 
the  basis  of  the  artificial  gems  known  as  pastes  which  are  colored  by  metalUa 
oxyds. 

659.  The  siliea  used  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  glass  is  generally  in  th& 
form  of  pure  white  sand,  entirely  free  from  oxyd  of  iron.  Such  sand  ia  by  no 
means  common,  the  finest  in  the  world  being  at  present  found  among  the 
Green  Mountains  of  Western  Massachusetts,  fixxn  which  localities  large  quan« 
titles  are  annually  exported  to  Europe.  The  silica  of  the  Bohemian  glass  is 
obtamed  by  pulverizing  masses  of  pure  white  quartz.  The  alkali  used  is  a 
refined  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda.  These  two  ingredients,  with  a  proper 
proportion  of  air-slacked  lime,  or  oxyd  of  lead,  are  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
fiised  in  large  crucibles  of  refiractory  fireK^y,  in  a  circular  reverberatory  fur- 
nace. This  fUmace  is  usually  in  the  form  oi  a  truncated  cone,  60  to  80  feet 
high,  and  40  to  50  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  furnace  is  at  the  center 
of  the  cone,  and  the  glass-pots,  to  the  number  of  4  to  10,  are  arranged  around 
the  circumference,  and  opposite  to  openings  in  the  walls  of  the  furnace.  Fi^, 
190  represents  the  exterior  of  the  furnace,  and  the  general  appearance  of  a 
glass-bouse. 

The  fire  of  a  glass  furnace  is  never  aJlowed  to  slacken,  and  the  melting-pots 
remain  permanently  in  their  situations  for  several  months,  being  charged  ftom 
the  exterior.  A  heat  of  about  forty-eight  hours  is  requisite  to  convert  the 
crude  materials  into  a  liquid,  homogeneous  glass. 

QvxsTtons.— What  la  the  eharaeter  of  soda-glass  f  What  is  the  composition  of  green 
hottle-t^ass  f  What  is  flint-glass  ?  In  what  form  is  the  siliea  nsed  in  the  mann&etara  of ' 
glasif    What  its  alkali  r    How  ia.|^aM  formed?  .     .    t 
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Tb6  details  of  the  working  and  moldiDg  of  glaes  are  purely  mechanical,  and 
a  deaoripUoQ  of  them  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work. 

560.  Colored  Glass. — Glass  is  colored  by  the  addition  to  it,  m  a  fused 
state,  of  small  quantities  of  the  metallic  oxyds,  which  dissolye  in  it  without 


Fig.  190. 


affecting  its  transparency.  Thus,  ozyd  of  cobalt  imparts  a  deep  blue ;  ozyd 
of  manganese,  a  purple  or  violet;  oxyd  of  copper,  a  green;  oxyds  of  iron,  a 
dull  green  or  brown ;  and  ozyd  of  gold,  a  ruby  or  rose  color.* 


*  Cut-glass  ornamental  artices,  whicb  exhibit  different  colors  upon  the  same  specimen, 
'  and  at  different  depths  in  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  are  manufactured  in  the  following 
manner :  the  ol^ect  is  first  formed  in  white,  transparent,  and  colorless  glass ;  then,  being 
allowed  to  cool  until  it  acquires  solidity  and  consistency,  it  is  dipped  fbr  a  moment  in  a 
pot  of  colored  glass  in  a  state  of  fiision,  and  being  suddenly  withdrawn,  it  carries  away, 
upon  it  a  thin  coating  of  colored  glass,  which  immediately  hardens  upon  it,  and  becomes 
Incorporated  with  it  The  article  is  then  shaped  by  the  processes  of  the  glass.maker,  and 
If  it  be  afterwards  cut,  those  parts  which  are  cut  will  disclose  the  clear,  transparent  glass, 
triifle  the  parts  not  cut  remain  coated  with  the  color.  It  is  by  this  process  that  all  the  effects 

Qtjebtiox.  —How  is  glass  colored  f 
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56L  Bnamel  Is  a  tenn  ^ven  to  glaM  wliich  is  Tendend  io^k*Ti^to 
opaque  by  the  addition  of  binoxyd  of  tin.  Ezam^es  of  such  enamels  mre  to 
be  seen  in  watch-dials,  and  in  the  BxsOled  porcelain  transparanciesL  ColorBd 
enamels  are  prodnoed  by  the  addition  of  metallic  oxyds  to  white  euamdsL    . 

562.  Annealing . — ^If  glass  be  allowed  to  cool  suddenly  after  fusion,  it 
becomes  exceedingly  brittle,  and  articles  made  from  it  are  liable  to  break  in 
pieces  from  the  least  scratch  or  jar,  or  eren  from  a  slight  but  sudden  diange 
of  temperature,  as  when  transferred  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  room. 

This  property  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  what  are  called  Prince  Bopert^s 
drops,  which  are  little  pear-shaped  masses  of  glass,  lenned  by 
Fio.  191.      dropping  melted  glass  into  cold  water,   (See  Fig.  191.)    Th^oe 
^^^    maj  be  subjected,  without  breaking,  to  oonsidenible  paressuze^ 
yY  or  eyen  to  a  smart  stroke,  but  if  the  little  end  of  the  drop  be 

/m  nipped  off,  the  whole  mass  instantly  flies  in  pieoea  with  a  aoct 

f^  of  explosion,  and  is  converted  into  powder.    This  effect  ap- 

pears to  be  due  to  the  &ct,  that  the  particles  of  whidi  these 
little  masses  are  composed,  are  in  a  state  of  unequal  tension,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  a  solid  coating  upon  the  exterior,  while  the  interior  parts  are  still 
fluid ;  the  latter  being  thereby  prevented  from  expanding,  as  they  become 
solid.  The  drops  will  bear  a  concussion  because  the  mass  then  vibrates  as  a 
whole,  but  if  the  end  be  broken,  a  vibratory  movement  is  communicated 
along  the  sur&ce  without  reaching  the  internal  parts ;  this  allows  them  some 
expansion,  whidi  overcomes  the  cohesion  of  the  outer  coating,  uid  the  whole 
at  once  flies  in  pieces.  To  obviate,  therefore,  this  tendency  to  brittleness,  aU 
glass  articles,  alter  their  manufacture,  are  subjected  to  the  operation  of  an- 
nealing, which  is  a  very  slow  and  gradual  process  of  cooling,  by  whidi  the 
parts  are  enabled  to  assume  their  natural  position.with  regard  to  each  other. 
In  some  cases,  several  days,  or  even  weeks,  are  required  for  the  cooling  oi 
particular  articles. 

563.  Pottery  and  Porcelain.— The  basis  of  all  earthen- 
ware, porcelain,  and  china,  is  silicate  of  alumina  (clay). 

Pure  silicate  of  alumina,  however,  contracts  greatly  and  unequally  on  dry- 
ing, and,  consequently,  is  unfitted  to  be  used  by  itself  for  fictile  purposes. 
This  difficulty  is,  however,  overcome  by  the  addition  to  the  clay  of  a  propor- 
tion of  silica,  and  to  compensate  for  a  loss  of  tenacity  in  the  clay  thereby  oe- 
casioned,  it  is  also  customaiy  to  incorporate  with  the  ^mass  some  fbsible 
material,  as  an  alkali,  silicate  of  lime,  eta,  which,  at  the  temperature  required 
for  baking  the  ware,  fuses,  becomes  absort>ed  by  the  more  infusible  portion, 

vhicb  are  Been  in  ornamental  artides,'  which  consist  partially  of  colored,  and  puHally  of 
dear  glass,  are  produced.  Additional  colors  may  also  be  combined  on  the  article  in  fKe 
same  manner,  and  by  cutting  a  surface  so  coated,  to  different  depths,  varietleB  of  effects 
may  be  produced,  involving  a  display  of  two  or  more  colors. 

QvESTiova. — ^What  are  enamels?  What  effect  is  produced  by  allotrii^;  glass  to  cool 
cnddesly?  Ho.ir. is  this  illustrated  by  Prince  Rupert* s  drops?  What  is  annexing? 
What  is  the  bosii  of  all  earihenvare  ?   Why  oaa  not  pure  c^y  be  used  alone  ? 
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and  binds  the  irliole,  on  oooUng,  into  a  solid  znaas.  According  to  the  greater 
or  less  proportion  of>  these  fusible  materials,  the  ware  is  more  or  less  transpa- 
lenty  or  resembles  glass  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

564;  Porcelain  is  the  name  applied  to  the  finest  varieties  of  earthen- 
ware. It  is  composed  of  a  very  pure,  white  clay,  called  "  kaolin"  (derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  feldspar^  very  finely-divided  silica,  prepared  by 
•  ennhing  and  grinding  calcined  flints,  and  a  little  lime.  The  utmost  pains 
are  taken  to  thoroughly,  incorporate  these  ingredients,  and  to  avoid  the  intro- 
cdoctiOD  of  particles  .of  grit^  or  other  foreign  bodies.  The  mixture,  havin|^  the 
consistency  and  appearance  of  dough,  is  then  lashi<xied  upon  a  peculiar  kind 
of  ii^e— <^led  a  ^^^potter's  wheel,"— or  in  molds  of  plaster  of  Paris,  into  ware, 
.i^i'-MnSii  and- baked  in  a  Iqln  or  oven  ibr  a  period  of  about  40  hours.  The  por- 
celaUi'in'ihis  qondition  is  tecboically  Jtermsd  bucuUf  and  is  compact  and  solid, 
h«lt  ao  porous  as  to  readily  imbibe  water,  and  even  allow  it  to  filter  through 
its  substance.  This  diMculty  is  remedied  by  covering  the  ware  with  a  glassy 
coating  called  a  gla^e,  which  generally  consists  of  a  more  fusible  mixture  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  porcelain  itself  These,  in  a  state  of  fine  powder, 
sore  made  into  a  cream  with  water,  and  into  this  the  ware  is  dipped  for  a  mo* 
meat,  and  Uien  withdrawn ;  the  water  sinks  into  its  substance,  leaving  the 
powder  evenly  spnad  upon  ^e  sui&oe,  which,  when  submitted  to  a  moder- 
ate heat,  fuses,  and  A»ins  a  uniform,  vitreous  coating.  In  ornamented  poroe- 
lain,  the  designs  are  printed  or  painted  upon  the  surface  with  various  metalUo 
4xzyds,  which  devek>pe  their  colors  only  after  ihsion  with  the  higredients  of 
theglaza 

The  material  called  "Parian,"  of  which  statuettes,  etc.,  are  manu&ctured, 
is  a  carefully-prepared  variety  of  porcelain. 

.  The  details  of  the  mannfacture  of  the  ordinary  varieties  <^  '*  stone"  and 
"earthen"  ware^  are  in  principle  the  same  as  those  involved  in  the  manufac- 
tore  of  porcelain,  less  care,  however,  being  taken  in  the  selection  of  materials, 
-md  less  labor  being  bestowed  upon  their  preparatbn.  !nie  coarser  kinds  of 
earthenware  are  sometunes  covered  with  a  yellowish-white  glaze,  of  which 
oxyd  of  lead  is  an  important  ingredient  The  use  of  such  vessels  in  culinary 
Operations  is  highly  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  the  lead  is  liable  to  be  dis- 
flolved  off  by  adds,  and  act  as  a  poison. 

Bricks  and  common  pottery-ware  owe  their  red  color  to  the  iron  naturally 
contained  in  the  day  of  which  they  are  composed,  which,  by  heating,  is  con^ 
verted  into  red  oxyd  of  iron.  Some  varieties  of  clay,  like  that  found  near 
Uilwaukie,  contains  little  or  no  iron;  and,  consequently,  the  bricks  made  Brom 
it  loe  all  light-colored. 

QcrB8Tiotrs.~Whftfc  is  the  •omposition  of  poreelatiif  DeMribe  its  maBnfsetnre.  Hotr 
is  porcelain  ornamented  with  eolored  figures?  What  is  '^Flurianr*  Hov  does  ttM 
manufitcture  of  earthenware  dlffor  firom  porcelain?  How  is  earthenware  sometiiiiefl 
i^axed  ?  Why  is  the  use  of  vessels  glaiMd  with  lead  dangerous?  Why  are  bricks  and 
Ibwer-potsred? 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE    COMMON,     OR    HEAVY    ME1?AL1B. 

SECTION    I. 

IBOK   {Ferrwn), 

Equivaknif  28.     Symbol^  Fe.    Specific  gravity,  7*8. 

665.  Natural  Hiitory  and  Distribution.— Iron  is  tbe 
inost  abundant,  the  most  widely  diffused,  and  the  most 
.  useful  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  the  only  metal  which  eutecs 
into  the  structure  of  all  the  vertebrate  animals,  as  an  es- 
sential constituent  (existing  always  in  the  blood),  and  the 
only  one  whose  oxyds  are  not  injurious  to  either  animals 
or  plants. 

Iron  in  a  metallic  and  malleable  iMate,  alloyed  wifh  nickel,  cobalt^  and  nnaU 
/qoantities  of  other  metala,  is  found  upon  the  sur&oe  of  tbe  earth  in  large 
masses  of  meteoric  origin.  These  masses  are  so  peculiar  in  their  oompositioB 
.and  structure,  and  differ  so  essentially  from  all  terrestrial  sufaatanoesv  that 
although  they  may  not  have  been  seen  to  fiiU,  they  are  easily  reoognisod^ 
Some  of  these  extraordinary  bodies  are  from  16  to  20  tons  weight;  one  ob- 
served to  &11  from  the  atmosphere  in  an  ignited  state  in  South  America  ift 
1844^  was  upward  of  a  cubic  yard  in  dimensions  A  specimen  in  the  cabinet 
of  Yale  College  weighs  1,635  lbs.,  and  one  in  the  Smithsonian  Institutioii, 
'252  lbs.  The  occurrence  in  nature  of  metallic  iron  of  a  terrestrial  origin  is 
exceedingly  rare.  It  is,  however,  said  to  be  occasionally  found  associated 
with  ores  of  platinum,  and  also  in  little  nodules  indosed  in  masses  of  iron  ore 
^-the  latter  being  evidently  the  result  of  electro-galvanic  agency.  Beoant  in^ 
vestigations  by  Hayes  of  Boston  have  also  rendered  it  probable  that  a  depoBft 
of  native  iron  exists  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Liberia. 
.  Iron  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  is  not  found  also  as  an  article  of  coin^ 
meroe — ^the  very  best  artificial  irons  always  containing  some  carbon,  and 
generally  minuto  quantities  of  silica^  sulphur,  and  pho6phoru&  Chemically 
pure  iron  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  reducing  the  pure  peroxyd  of  iron 
At  a  red-heat  by  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas. 

566.  Compounds  of  Iron  with  Oxygen  .—Iron  forms  tiiree 
definite  compounds  with  oxygen :  1.  Protoxyd,  FeO ;  2,  Seequioxyd,  com* 
monly  called  the  peroxyd,  FOiOa;  3.  Ferric  acid,  FeOi,  Another  oxyd, 
Fe|04,  found  native  in  largo  quantities,  and  known  as  the  blade,  or  magnetio 
oxyd  of  iron,  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  distinct  oxyd,  and  by  others  as  a  com- 
pound of  protoxyd  and  sesquioxyd, 

QunxiONS.— What  is  said  of  iron  ?  la  malleable  iron  found  in  nature  f  !■  the  iron  of 
eommeroe  pure  ?  Hov  may  chemieally  pure  iron  be  obtained  ?  What  are  the  oompoonds 
of  iron  and  oxygen  ? 
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661.  Protoxyd  of  Iron,  F  e  0 ,  does  not  occur  in  nature  except  in 
combination.  It  is  a  powerful  base,  and  unites  with  the  acids  to  form  salts 
which  have  a  greenish  color  and  a  styptic  taste — properties  which  are  pos- 
sessed  in  a  very  marked  degree  by  green  vitriol,  which  is  a  sulphate  of  the 
protoxyd  of  iron.  Protoxyd  of  iron  may  be  easily  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
hydrate,  by  dissolving  piue  sulphate  of  iron  in  water  recently  boiled  and 
adding  an  alkali  to  the  solution.  The  bulky  precipitated  hydrate  is  at  first 
nearly  white,  but  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air,  it  soon  becomes  brown,  and 
fisafiy  nSd,  from  its  eonvension  into  seequioxyd.  In  a  moist  state,  this  hy- 
drate constitutes  the  most  effS^ctual  antidote  in  poisoning  by  arsenic. 

568.  Sesquioxyd  of  Iron,  F e^j  Feroxyd^ — is  found  native  in 
great  abtmdtoce,  and  constitutes  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  ores  of 
iron.  It  is  in  this  state  of  oxydation  that  iron  is  generally  found  in  soils  and 
mitterad%  assuming  oftentimes  a  deep  red  color  (red  oxyd)  as  in  ocher,  burnt 
day,  etc.  The  substance  called  nmge^  crocus,  or  colcothar,  used  for  polishing 
glass  or  metals,  is  this  oxyd  in  a  state  of  fine  powder,  prepared  by  ignitmg 
the  sulphate  of  iron. 

669.  Black)  or  Magnetic  Oxyd  oflron,  F  6304,  occurs  abun- 
danUy  in  nature,  constituting  the  common  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  the  native 
toadsi&ne,  both  which  acquire  magnetic  properties  from  the  inductive  influ- 
ence of  the  earth.  It  is  also  the  principal  constituent  of  the  scales  of  oxyd 
whkih  are  detached  during  the  forging  of  wrought-iron. 

670.  Ferric  Acid,  F  e  Osj  may  be  formed  by  heating  I  part  of  peroxyd 
of  iron  with  4  parts  of  saltpeter  to  full  redness  for  an  hour,  in  a  covered  cru- 
cible. A  brown  mass  is  thus  obtained — ^ferrate  of  potash — ^which  digested 
-wHh  water  yi^ds  a  beautiful  violet-colored  solution. 

571.  Ores  of  Iron  • — The  ores  of  iron  are  extremely  numerous.  The 
foUowing  are  some  of  the  most  valuable :  Fkj.  192. 

1.  The  vnagneHc,  or  hlaok  oxyd,  which 
has  a  black  color  and  a  metallic  luster. 
li '  is  found  in  beds  in  the  primitive 
rocks,  and  sometimes  constitutes  entire 
mountains,  as  the  iron-mountains  of 
Hisdourl  It  is  one  of  the  richest  of  ttie  I 
ores  <rfiron,  and  contains  about  70  per 
cent  of  pure  iron.  The  superior  iron 
of  Sweden  and  Russia  is  prepared  from 
It  Tfie«pcc«tor  iron,  or  red  iron  ore, 
consists  mainly  of  sesquioxyd  of  iron ; 
under  this  class  are  included  the  ores  known  as  red  and  brown  hematites,  and 
bog-iron  ore.  Red  hematite  often  occurs  in  fibrous  crystallized  nodules, 
forming  beautiful  cabinet  specimens.      (See  Fig.  192.)    All  the  ores  of  this 


QxjE8TioifS. — What  is  said  of  the  protoxyd  1  How  may  it  be  prepared  ?  What  is  said 
of  the  gesquioxyd?  What  is  rouge?  What  is  said  of  the  black  oxyd?  What  of  ferric 
acid?    What  are  the  principal  ores  of  iron? 
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class  yield  reddish  brown  powders,  and  may  thns  be  distinguished  from  the 
black  oxyd ; — ^they  contain  about  63  per  cent,  of  iron ;  3.  Clay-iron  stone  is 
an  impure  carbonate  of  iron,  mingled  with  varying  proportions  of  clay,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  manganese.  This  ore  occurs  extensively  associated  with  coal, 
and  contains  about  33  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron ;  it  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  iron  manufactured  in  Great  Britain.  All  clays  which 
are  capable  of  yielding  20  per  cent,  of  iron  are  called  ores. 

572.  Bi-Salphuretof  Iron,  Fe  Sj, — ironpyrites, — although  a  very 
abundant  mineral,  is  not  used  as  a  source  of  metallic  iron ;  it  occurs  in  cu- 
bical crystals  (see  Fig.   193)    and    fibrous 
I  radiated  masses ;  from  its  bright  yellow  color 
and  metallic  luster  it  is  often  mistaken  for 
gold  (fool's  gold),  but  its  character  may  be 
easUy  determined  by  the  sulphurous   odor 
I  which  it  evolves  by  heating. 

573.  Protosulphate  of  Iroii. 
feO,HOt+1fLO.— Copperas;  Green  VU- 
rial — ^This  salt  may  be  readily  formed  by  dis- 
solving metallic  iron  in  sulphuric  acid,  but 
for  commercial  purposes  it  is  prepared  on  a 
very  large  scale  by  exposing  iron  pyrites  to  the  action  of  a'r  and  moisture, — 
the  sulphuret  of  iron,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  yielding  sulphuric  acid 
and  oxyd  of  iron.  The  salt  produced  is  then  dissolved  out  with  water,  and 
the  solution  allowed  to  crystallize.  In  this  way  it  is  prepared  in  great  quan- 
tities at  Stafford,  Vermont 

Copperas  forms  beautiful,  transparent,  bluish-green  crystals,  which  effloresce 
in  dry  air,  and  become  covered  with  brownish-whito  crust  In  combination 
with  certain  astringent  vegetable  matters,  as  tannin,  extract  of  galls,  eta,  it 
forms  permanent  black  dyes,  and  is  hence  much  used  in  the  arts  for  dye- 
ing, and  for  the  manufacture  of  inks. 

574.  Iron  is  employed  in  the  arts  in  three  different  states,  viz ,  as  crude, 
or  cast  irony  as  wrought^  or  maHeaible  irony  and  as  steel, 

675.  Cast  Iron,  the  metal  obtained  by  smelting  the  ore  with  carbon, 
is  a  chemical  compound  of  iron  and  carbon — a  carbide,  or  carburet  of  iron, 
containing  also,  as  impurities,  small  quantities  of  uncombined  carbon  and 
silicon,  and  generally  some  phosphorus,  sulphur,  aluminum,  and  calcium.  It 
is  fusible  at  a  glowing  white-heat,  is  brittle,  and  can  neither  be  forged  or 
welded.  The  proportion  of  carbon  in  different  varieties  of  cast-iron  varies, 
but  in  no  instance  does  it  exceed  5  per  cent  The  proportion  of  silica  varies 
fix)m  3*5  to  0*25  per  cent 

In  commerce,  two  varieties  of  cast-iron  are  recognized,  viz.,  white  and 
g^ay  metal    The  former  contains  more  carbon,  and  is  harder,  more  brittle. 

Questions.— What  are  iron  pjrrites  ?  What  is  copperas  ?  How  if  it  prepared  f  What 
are  its  uses  f  In  what  three  conditions  is  iron  employed  in  the  arts  ?  What  is  oa«t4ron  ? 
What  two  varieties  are  reoognijEed  ?    What  are  their  respectire  properties  1 
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and  more  fusible  than  the  latter.  It  is  also  characterized  by  a  silTcry  white- 
ness, and  a  lamelar  crystalline  fracture.  Gray  metal,  on  the  contrary,  is  veiy 
soft,  dark  in  color,  and  of  a  gran\ilar  texture  j  it  admits  of  being  filed  and 
drilled  with  ease,  which  white  metal  does  not.  If  white  iron  be  melted  and 
allowed  to  cool  very  gradually,  a  portion  of  its  carbon  crystallizes  out  as 
graphite,  and  gray  cast-iron  is  produced.  The  gray  metal  is  best  adapted  for 
castings,  and  the  white  for  the  manufacture  of  bar  iron  and  steel 

5t6.  Smelting    of   Iron . — The  operation  of  smeltmg  iron,  or  the 


Fio.  194. 


reduction  of  its  ores  to  a  metallic  state,  is  ef- 
fected through  the  agency  of  the  blast-fur- 
nace, which  is  a  tall,  chimney-like  structure, 
constructed  of  stone  in  a  conical  form,  and 
lined  upon  the  interior  with  the  most  refrac- 
tory fire-brick.  Its  internal  cavity,  repre- 
sented in  section  in  Fig.  194,  resembles  in 
shape  a  long,  narrow  funnel,  inverted  upon 
the  mouth  of  another  shorter  funnel,  and  is 
divided  into  the  central  portion,  2>,  called  the 
shaft ;  the  boshes,  c,  or  the  part  of  the  fur- 
nace sloping^  inward ;  the  crucible,  <,  and  the 
hearth,  h.  The  top,  or  mouth  of  the  fiirnace 
serves  both  for  charging  it,  and  for  the  es- 
cape of  gases.  A  steady  and  hitense  heat  is 
maintained  by  means  of  strong  blasts  of  air 
driven  into  the  furnace  by  powerful  blowing 
apparatus  through  a  number  of  blast-pipes, 
or  tuyeres,  a  a,  at  its  base.  The  amount  of 
air  thus  supplied  exceeds,  in  some  large  furnaces,  12,000  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute. It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  use  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures 
(cold  blast),  but  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  production  of  iron 
has  been  very  greatly  cheapened  and  increased  by  heating  the  air  to  a  tem- 
perature of  about  500*^  F.  before  it  enters  the  furnace  (hot-blast). 

At  the  commencement  of  operations,  the  fiimace  is  first  heated  with  coal 
only,  for  about  24  hours,  in  order  to  raise  it  to  the  proper  temperature ;  but 
when  working  regularly,  it  is  charged  alternately  with  coal  and  a  mixture  of 
ore  and  limestone  broken  into  small  pieces,  until  it  is  completely  filled  with 
successive  layers  of  fuel  and  of  ore.  The  ore  before  smelting  is  generally 
roasted,  or  heated  separately,  in  order  to  expel  from  it  water  and  carbonic 
acid,  and  render  it  dry  and  porous.  The  limestone  added  serves  as  fiux — 
that  is,  it  renders  the  silica,  clay,  and  other  foreign  matters  associated  with 
the  ore  readily  fusible — ^forming  a  dark-colored  glass  termed  "slag."  As 
soon  as  the  ore  has  become  thoroughly  ignited,  its  oxygen  imites  with  the 
carbon  of  the  fliel  to  form  carbonic  oxyd,  while  the  metal  fuses,  and  together 
with  the  slag  fiows  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.    Here  the  slag,  being 

QramoHB.— Describe  the  constrnction  of  a  blast-furnace  ?  How  ia  iron  reduced  f^om 
the  ore?    Whyislimestoneusedin  the  smelting  of  iron?  . 
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the  lightest,  floats  upon  the  top  of  the  melted  metal,  and  finom  time  to  time 
is  raked  off  through  apertures  contrived  for  the  purpose— the  iron  bemg 
drawn  off  by  openings  at  a  lower  level.  As  (he  contents  of  the  furnace  are 
removed  from  below,  or  consumed,  fresh  materials  are  suppHed  Irom  above, 
so  that  the  process  of  smelting  goes  on  uninterruptedly,  day  and  night,  fi>r 
years,  or  until  the  furnace  requires  repair.  The  melted  iron  drawn  off  from 
the  blast  furnace  is  run  into  rude  molds  of  sand,  and  when  solidified  consti- 
tutes crude  cast-iron,  or  the  pig-iron  of  commerce. 

577.  Malleable,  or  Bar  Iron,  is  cast-iron  deprived  of 
its  carboQ  and  other  impurities.  It  is  not  fusible  at  a 
white  Jieat,  and  may  be  forged  and  welded. 

The  manufacture  of  bar-iron,  or  the  purification  of  thetsrude  pig-iron,  is  ef- 
fected by  exposing  cast-metal  to  the  regulated  action  of  oxygen  at  a  high 
temperature,  whereby  the  carbon,  and  other  oxydizible  impurities  which  it 
contains,  are  burnt  out  of  it,  and  the  iron  left  pure.  The  details  of  the  process 
are  essentially  as  follows : — ^the  crude  pig-iron  is  first  remelted  and  suddenly 
cooled,  by  which  it  loses  a  part  of  its  carbon  and  silica^  and  is  rendered  white, 

Fig.  196. 
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crystalline,  and  exceedingly  hard.  In  this  state  it  is  known  as  fine  metdL 
Broken  into  firagments,  it  is  next  introduced  in  charges  of  about  600  lbs.  weight, 
into  a  kind  of  reverberatory  furnace,  called  a  puddling  furnace,  and  again 
melted.  The  workmen  then,  by  means  of  long  iron  bars,  stir  up  (puddle)  the 
fused  mass,  and  thoroughly  expose  it  to  the  influence  of  the  heated  air  circu- 
lating above  it  (See  Fig.  196.)  As  the  operation  proceeds,  the  metal  passes 
fh)m  a  liquid  to  a  pasty  condition,  emits  blue  flames  (carbonic  oxyd),  gradu- 
ally grows -tough  and  less  plastic,  and  finally  becomes  pulverulent.  At  this 
point  the  heat  is  raised  to  the  highest  intensity,  and  air  is  carefiilly  exdoded 

■^  QuBSTioHS.— What  is  malleable  or  bar-iron  f  AVhat  fa  the  priiidlj;»le  of  its  preparattoa  ? 
Describe  the  first  step  of  the  prpoeai  ?    What  is  puddUng  ?   . 


by  doeing  tbe  fnrnaoe.  After  a  time,  the  metal  softens  sofflciently  to  enable' 
the  puddler  to  collect  it  in  balls  (called  Ulooms),  upon  the  end  of  an  iron  bar, 
whidi  ar&  then  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  and  sul]jected,  while  in  a  state 
of  intense  heat,  to  the  action  of  a  massive  hammer,  moved  by  machinery.  A 
melted  sla^  (silicate  of  tlie  oxyd  of  iron)  is  thus  forcibly  squeezed  out  of  the 
metal,  and  the  particles  of  iron  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other.  The  iron  is 
then  &shioned  into  a  bar,  by  passing  it  between  grooved  rollers ;  and  the  bar 
thus  obtained  is  cot  into  lengths,  piled  up  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  reheated 
aild  r^roOed.  For  the  best  qualities  of  iron,  this  process  of  doubling  upon 
itseli^  reh£fi»ting,  and  re*rolling,  is  repeated  several  times,  in  order  to  render  ihe 
fibers  of  the  iron  parallel  to  each  other — an  arrangement  which  greatly  in- 
creases the  tenacity  of  the  metal  These  operations,  when  properly  per- 
formed, fi^e  the  iron  from  all  but  mere  traces  of  the  impurities  contamed  in 
the  crude  metal  The  complete  separation,  however,  of  phosphorus  and  sul- 
.  pbur,  when  present,  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty ;  and  these  two  elements, 
above  all  others,  are  the  most  injurious  to  iron — ^r^dering  it  brittle  and 
rotten.* 

578.  Malleable  Iron  Castings* — Small  articles  of  cast-iron,  such 
as  stirrups,  bits^  door- latches,  eta,  may  be  rendered  malleable  in  a  degree,  by 
closely  packing  them  in  jxjwdered  hematite  (peroxyd  of  iron)  in  tight  fire- 
brick cases,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  red  heat,  in  what  is  called  an  annealing' 
fiimacer  for  a  period. of  time  varying  fh>m  six  to  ten  days,  finally  allowing 
them  to  cool  slowly.  In  this  case,  the  character  of  the  iron  is  changed,  by 
a  removal  of  a  part  of  its  carbon,  through  the  agency  of  the  oxygon  of  the 
powdered  hematite.f .    , 

579.  Steci  is  a  chemical  compound  of  carbon  and  iron — 
a  carburet  or  carbide  of  iron — containing,  however,  a  much. 
less  proportion  of  carbon  thian  cast-iron. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  in  good  steel  varies  between  O'T  and  l*t  per  cent ; 
but  steel  which  possesses  the  greatest  tenacity,  has  been  found  to  contain 
fix>m  1*3  to  1*5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  about  0*1  of  silicon. 

What  is  called  NaiurcU  Steel  is  produced  directly  from  the  best  cast-iron 

*  The  presence  in  bar-iron  of  0-033  per  cent  of  sulphnr,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  its  prop- 
ertj  of  welding,  and  render  It  brittle  when  hot  Such  iron  is  termed  "  hot  short.**  Iron, 
on  the  contrary,  whUnh  contains  phosphorus,  may  be  readily  forged  and  welded  when  hot, 
but  breaks  when  eold :  it  is  accordingly  known  as  *'  cold  short.**  The  discoyery  of  a 
ready  method  of  effectually  separating  these  two  elements  from  iron,  is  regarded  as  one ' 
of  the  great  problems  of  chemical  science  whicli  yet  remains  unsoWed. 

t  Sheet-iron  is  bar-iron  rolled  while  hot  to  the  requisite  degree  of  thinness.  It  is  a  very 
popular  notion,  that  the  so-called  **  Russian  sheet-iron**  is  manufactured  in  Russia  by  a 
secret  process ;  but  each  is  not  the  ease.  The  iron  in  question  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
very  pure  artide,  rendered  exeedingly  tough  and  flexible  by  refining  and  annealing.  Its 
bright,  glossy  sarftceiaparCUlly  a  silicate  and  partially  an  oxyd  of  iron,  produced  by  pass- 
ings the  hot  sheet,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  wood-ashes,  through  polished  steel  rollers. 

.  Qux8noir&— What  are  malleable  iron  eastings  ?    What  is  steel  ?    What  Is  the  percent.  ' 
age  ofiayrboB  in  steel?    How  is  natural  steel  produced  f  'c; 
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by  expoflhig  It,  in  a  melted  condition  on  the  hearth  of  a  flimace,  to  the  action 
of  a  current  of  air;  the  oxygen  of  the  air  burns  ofif  a  portion  of  the  carbon 
from  the  cast-iron,  and  steel  remains.  The  preparation  of  natural  steel,  there- 
fore, Is  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  conversion  of  wrought  into  cast-iron. 
Steel  thus  obtained  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  is  used  for  making  chei^ 
and  coarse  instruments.  The  best  qualities  of  steel  are  obtained  by  a  process 
called  cemeniation^  which  is  an  operation  just  the  reverse  of  that  by  which 
natural  steel  is  formed.  It  consists  in  imbedding  bars  of  the  best  refined  mal- 
leable iron  in  powdered  charcoal  contained  in  large  boxes  of  fire-brick  m  such 
a  way  that  all  access  of  air  from  without  is  entirely  excluded.  The  boxes 
are  then  subjected,  in  a  furnace,  to  a  most  intense  heat,  for  a  period  varymg 
from  five  to  ten  days,  during  which  time  the  carbon  of  the  charcoal  completely 
penetrates  the  mass  of  the  iron,  and  converts  it  into  steel.  The  steel,  when 
withdrawn,  has  a  peculiar,  rough,  blistered  appearance,  and  is  hence  known 
as  blistered  steel.  Small  bars  of  blistered  steel,  made  into  &ggot8  and  welded 
together,  at  a  high  temperature,  under  a  tilting,  or  trip  hammer,  forms  *'  tiUed 
steel i''^  this,  broken  up,  reheated,  and  re-welded,  forms  ^  shear  steely"  so  called, 
because  it  was  originally  thus  prepared  for  making  shears  to  dress  woollen 
cloth.  The  quality  of  the  steel  is  greatly  improved  by  these  successive  pro- 
cesses of  reheating  and  re-hammering.  Cast  sted  is  prepared  by  melting 
blistered  steel,  casting  it  into  ingots,  and  then  drawing  it  into  bars  under  the 
hammer,*  it  is  the  most  perfect  variety  of  steel,  and  is  employed  for  all  fine 
cutlery. 

Case-hardeniDg  • — ^It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  convert  articles 
manufactured  from  soft  iron  superficially  into  steel;  this  is  termed  case- 
hardening,  and  is  usually  performed  by  heating  them  for  a  sliort  time  in 
contact  with  powdered  charcoal,  or  sprinkling  their  surfaces  when  red-hot 
with  powdered  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

580.  The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  conversion  of  bar-iron 
hato  steel  are  obscure,  and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  we  yet  fully  \m- 
derstand  the  exact  composition  of  steel.  The  most  recent  researches  seem  to 
indicate  that  nitrogen  is  a  constituent  of  all  steel,  and  that  its  presence,  to« 
gether  with  carbon,  is  essential  to  its  formation.  The  finest  steel  known, 
called  "Wootz,  is  produced  in  a  very  rude  way  by  the  natives  of  India^  and  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  sword-blades  of  the  East.  The 
most  experienced  English  manufacturers  are  unable,  with  all  their  resources, 
to  produce  steel  of  an  equal  quality,  and  its  peculiar  excellence  has  been  at- 
tributed by  Professor  Faraday  to  the  presence  in  its  composition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  aluminum.* 

*  Some  authorities  haye  supposed  that  carbon  is  contained  in  steel  in  the  form  of  the 
diamond,  since  it  seems  almost  Impossible  to  refer  the  great  differences  yrtdch  exist  be- 
tveen  cast-iron  and  steel  to  merely  a  minute  variation  of  the  proportions  of  the  eomUned 

QuEBTiOKB — How  is  the  best  steel  obtained  ?  What  are  the  different  varietiee  of  eted  f 
"What is  east-steel?  What  is  ease-hardening?  What  is  said  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
fbrmation  and  composition  of  steel  t 
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58L  Properties  of  Steel* — Steel  is  less  fusible  than  cast-iron, 
and  more  so  than  bar-iron.  Its  most  remarkable  property  consists  in  its 
power  of  assuming  a  hardness  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  diamond  by 
heating  to  redness  and  then  suddenly  cooling  by  immersion  in  cold  water; 
by  this  treatment  it  is  also  rendered  extremely  brittle  and  almost  perfectly 
clastia  By  reheating  the  stoel  and  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly,  it  again  be- 
comes nearly  as  soft  as  ordinary  iron,  and  between^  these  two  extremes  any 
.  required  degree  of  hardness  may  be  attained.  In  working  steel,  the  articles 
are  first  finished  in  a  soft  state,  and  afterward  hardened  j  they  are  then  teTn- 
peredy  or  raised  to  such  a  temperature  as  is  requisite  to  give  them  the  degree 
of  softness  and  elasticity  required.  Tlie  workman  easily  estimates  this  tem- 
perature by  observing  the  color  of  the  thin  film  of  oxyd  which  appears  upon 
the  sur&ce.  Thus,  a  light  straw  color  indicates'  the  degree  of  heat  requi- 
site fi>r  tempering  razors;  a  deep  yellow,  that  suitable  for  scissors,  pen- 
knives, etc. ;  while  sword-blades,  watch-springs,  and  instruments  demanding 
great  elasticity,  must  be  exposed  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  heat,  or  until 
their  surfaces  acquire  a  deep  blue  color.  These  various  chfknges  in  the  color 
of  steel  may  be  iUustrated  by  heating  a  polished  steel  knitting-needle  in  the 
flamo  of  a  spirit-lamp. 

SECTION    II. 

MANGANESE  AND  CHROMIUM. 

582.  Manganeic— JE^uwafew^,  27-6 ;  Symbol^  Mn;  Spe- 
cie gravity^  8. — Metallic  manganese  is  a  grayish-white 
metal,  resembling  some  varieties  of  cast-iron. 

It  is  extremely  brittle,  and  so  hard  that  it  is  not  scratched  by  a  file ;  a 
fragment  set  at  a  sharp  angle  may  be  even  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
diamond  for  cutting  glass.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  very  high  polish,  and  at  or- 
dinary temperatures  in  the  air  is  not  readily  oxydized.  It  dissolves  easily 
in  acids.  No  practical  application  has  ever  been  made  of  this  metal,  and 
jirevious  to  its  investigation  by  Brunner  in  185t,  very  erroneous  ideas  of  its 
properties  were  generally  entertained.  It  is  now  believed  to  possess  a  high 
economic  value,  especially  as  an  element  of  certain  alloys.  Its  preparation 
is,  however,  difficult 

Manganese  is  not  found  in  nature  as  a  metal,  but  as  an  oxyd  it  is  very 
widely  difiused  in  the  mineral  kingdom.    Traces  of  it  are  very  fi^uently 

carbon.  In  aeeordaaee  with  this  view,  a  theory  has  been  proposed,  that  the  fine  cutting 
propertJes  of  a  steel  blade  are  due  to  a  minute  form  of  diamond  imbedded  in  the  edge ; 
and  that  fiie  benefit  of  dipping  a  razor  into  hot  water  before  using  is  owing  to  the  circnm- 
Btanoe  that  the  metal  is  thereby  expanded,  forcing  the  sharp  edges  of  the  embedded  car- 
I  into  such  portions,  that  they  cut  with  greater  facility. 


QunnoNS. — Wlut  are  the  properties  of  steel  ?  What  is  understood  by  the  tempering 
of  steel  r  What  is  the  appearance  of  metallic  manganese?  What  are  its  properties? 
Wliat  is  said  of  its  distribution  in  nature  ? 
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found  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  in  river  and  lake  waters.  The  dark,  melal- 
Hc-like  discoloration  which  may  be  often  noticed  on  stones  and  pebbled  M 
the  beds  of  streams  flowing  over  igneous  rocks,  is  due  in  great  pa/t  to  a 
coating  of  oxyd  of  manganese  deposited  from  the  water.  The  most  impor« 
tant  and  valuable  ore  of  manganese  is  the  black  oxyd,  also  known  as -the 
peroxjd,  or  binoxyd,  MnOs.  It  is  found  abundantly  at  Bennington,  Yermoiat) 
and  in  many  other  localities  in  the  United  States. 

Seven  different  oxyds  of  manganese  are  described,  the  two  highest  of  wliieh 
possess  acid  properties,  and  are  termed  manganic  and  pamatnganic  actete. 
Manganic  acid  is  known  only  in  combination  with  potash,  with  whiah  it  fimoQ 
a  salt — manganate  of  potash — ^possessing  some  very  curioua  properties.  It  i» 
best  prepared  by  intimately  mixing  4  parts  of  finely-powdered  peroxyd' of 
manganese  with  3^  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash ;  5  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  are  then  added  to  the  mixtare,  which 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated  to  dull  redness  for  an  hour  in  an  ^arthea 
crucible,  yields  a  dark  green  mass.  This  dissolved  in  water,  gives  at  first 
an  emerald-green  solution,  but  the  color  almost  immediately  and  suooessively 
changes  to  dark-green,  blue,  purple,  and  finally  to  crimson.  These  changes 
of  color  are  occasioned  by  a  decomposition  of  manganate  of  potash,  which  is 
hence  often  called  chameleon  mineral;  the  final  red  color  retained  by  the  so- 
lution is  due  to  the  formation  of  permanganic  add,  which  is  comparatively  a 
stable  compound. 

The  salts  of  manganese  are  characterized  by  a  delicate  rdse-oolor,  which  is 
especially  noticeable  in  crystals  of  the  sulphate.  The  chief  uses  of  the  com- 
pounds of  manganese  are  chemical,  the  black  oxyd  being  extensively  employed 
to  decompose  muriatic  acid,  and  furnish  chlorine  (§  350) ;  it  likewise  supplies 
the  chemist  with  his  cheapest  source  <^  oxygen,  and  is  used  as  a  coloring^ 
material  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  enamels. — ^Miller. 

683.  ChTomivim.^JEquivalenty  26'4t ;  Symboly  Gt. — Chro- 
mium  is  found  only  as  an  oxyd  in  nature,  and  although 
abundant  in  some  localities,  is  very  sparingly  distributed, 
over  the  earth.  The  metal  itself,  which  is  obtained  with 
difficulty,  is  grayish-white,  brittle,  and  so  extremely  hard, 
that  it  resists  the  action  of  the  strongest  acids. 

The  most  abundant  ore  of  chromium,  is  a  compound  of  protoxyd  of  iron 
and  sesquioxyd  of  chromium, — ^known  as  "  chrome  ironJ*^  It  is  found  more 
abundantly  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  vidnity 
of  Baltimore,  and  at  Lancaster,  in  Penn^lvania. 

Almost  all  the  compounds  of  chromimn  are  characterized  by  very  beautifiil 
colors,  and  are  hence  highly  valued  in  the  arts  as  materials  fi)r  paints,  for 

Questions.— What  is  its  principal  ore  f  What  is  said  of  its  compouods  with  oxygen? 
lyhat  peculiar  properties  does  the  manganate  of  potash  possess?  What  are  the  proper- 
ties of  chromium  ?  What  is  its  principal  pre  ?  For  what  are  the  eompoutidftof  Ghromiaia 
remarkable? 
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dyeing  fiibrics,  and  for  coloring  glafis,  porcelain,  enamels,  etc.  Oxjd  of 
chromium  is  the  coloring  ingredienlrof  the  emera}^  of  the  green  varieties  of 
serpentine,  and  probably  also  of  the  ruby. 

Chromium  is  prepared'  for'  use-  in  the  arts  "by  ftising  the  pulverized  ore, 
chrome  iron,  with,  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpeter)  ]  by  this  treatment  the  chro- 
mium absorbs  oiygeil  and  becomes  concerted  into  an  acid — chromic  acid — 
which  unites  wit^  the  potafih  of  th^  nitep  4x>  Ibrm  a  yellow  salt,  the  chromate' 
of  pctosfa^  ^,0r03..  !Qy:. adding  aid|^uci&  acid  to  a  solution  of  chromiBtta 
of  potash,'  we  remove  one  half  the  base  and  form  A  n^w  salt — bl-cbromatJ» 
of  potash,  KO,  aCrOa— which  crystallizes  in  beautiful  red  tables,  and  furnishes 
the  source,  from  whence  most  of  the  other  compounds  of  chromium  are  pre-^ 
pared. '  It  is  also  in  the  form  of  this  salt  that  diromium  is  best  known  as  an 
article  of  commerce, 

534,  Chrdmate  of  lead,  PbO,CrO».— C%r<M7U5  Yellow.^By 
adding. a  solution  of  bi-chromate(^  potash  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  we 
obtain  a  beautiful  yellow  precipitate  of  chromate  of  lead ;  this,  washed  and. 
dried,  constitutes  the  well-known  pigment,  chrome  yellow.  By  mixing  clirome 
yellow  with  white  substances,  such  as  chalk,  clay,  etc.,  numerous  other  shades-, 
of  yellow  are  obtained,'  as  Paris  yellow,  king's  yellow,  etc. ;  but  by  mixing  it. 
with  Prussian  blue,  a  variety  of  cheap  green  pigments  are  formed,  as  Naples 
green,  olive  green;  etc.  , 

585.  Chromic  Acid,  CrOa,  is  readily  prepared  by  mixing  4  mea-- 
sures  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  bi-chromate  of  potash  with  5  of  oU  of  vit- 
riol; as  the  liquid  cools,  chromic  acid  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  beautiful, 
crimson  needles.  The  mother  liquor  is  then  poured  ofi^  and  the  crystals, 
allowed  to  dry  on  a  porous  brick,  closely  covered  with  a  bell  glass ;  since  they 
deoomp(»e  instantly  by  contact  irith  organic  matter.  When  chromic  acid  is 
brought  ill  contact  with  alcohol  or  ether,  it  hnparta  to  these  substances  a  por- 
tion of ,  its  oxyyen,  and  ihe  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  occask)ned,  pro-: 
duces  an  immediate  ignition.  This  mdy  be  illustidted  by  projecting  a  small' 
qusmtity  of  chromic  acid  upon  a  little  alcohol  or  ether  contained  in  a  ti^n^. 
bier.  ■  -•  .  . 

If  we.  mix  in  a  smsSi  mwtar  as  much  chromic  acid  as  can  be  taken  upon 
liie  point  of  a  knife,  with  about  cme  <|Uarter  as  much  of  powdered  camphor 
(without  pressing  upon  it  strongly),  and  then  let  fall  into  the  mortar  a  few' 
drops  of  aiooKbl  fiom  a  considerable  height,  instantaneous  ignition  and  de- 
flagration ensues-^like  the  burning  of  gunpowder.  The  residue  in  the  moriar, ' 
after  the  decomposition,  is  sesquioxyd  of  chromium,  which  presents  the  a{^)ear- 
ance  of  an  elegant  green,  mossy  vegetation. — StOgkhart. 

Qunnovs. — ^Kov  lait  prepared  for  tme  in  the  arts?  What  is  the  composition  of  bi- 
chromate of  potashl  What  is  chrome  yellow  ?  How  i«  chromic  acid  prepaM4  ^  What-- 
areitspropartleBl 

16*  ■  ■         , 
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SECTION    III. 

OOBALT     AVD    NICKEL. 

"  586.  ZfiU\t.—EqmvalerU,  295,  Symbol,  Co.— Cobalt  is 
a  reddisb-gray  metal,  wbicb  is  never  found  in  nature  in  a 
metallic  state,  except  as  a  constituent,  in  small  propor- 
tions, of  meteoric  iron. 

Oxyd  of  cobalt  is  remarkable  for  tbe  magnificent  blue  color  it  oNnmiinicatcs 
to  gUuBS,  and  also  to  porcelain.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  moistening  a  onall 
bead  of  borax  glass  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt^  and  then  fusing  it  in 
the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe.  The  substance  called  smaU  is  a  glass,  colored  blue 
by  oxyd  of  cobalt,  and  then  finely  pulverized ;  it  was  formerly  much  used  as 
a  pigpnent,  especially  in  the  manu&cture  of  blue  writing-paper;  but  ia  now 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  cheaper  uUramarine, 

58*7.  ISympathetic  Inks . — ^The  chloride  of  cobalt,  CoCl,  is  easily  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  oxyd  of  cobalt  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solutiCn,  evapor- 
ated to  small  bulk,  yields  ruby-red  crystals,  which  are  freely  soluble  in  water. 
The  liquid  resulting  fix>m  their  aqueous  solution,  is  of  a  deep-blue  color  when 
concentrated,  but  when  diluted,  is  pink.  In  this  latter  condition  it  may  be 
ilsed  as  a  sympathetic  ink :  characters  written  on  paper  with  it  are  invisible^ 
fiom  their  paleness  of  color,  until  the  salt  has  been  rendered  anhydrous  by 
exposure  to  heat,  when  the  letters  appear  blue.  When  tbe  paper  is  laid 
aside,  moisture  is  agun  absorbed  by  it,  and  the  writing  once  more  disappears. 

688.  mtkth— Equivalent, 29*6  ;  Symbol,  Ku—Nickelia 
a  brilliant,  silver-white  metal,  extremely  ductile,  and  more 
fusible  tban  iron.  It  occurs  in  nature  associated  chiefly 
¥dth  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  cobalt ;  but  its  ores  are  by  no 
means  abundant.  It  is  almost  always  found  native  in  me- 
teoric iron,  sometimes  in  a  proportion  of  10  per  cent. 

The  salts  of  nickel  are  of  a  delicate  green  color,  both  when  in  a  solid  state 
and  when  in  solution. 

The  chief  use  of  nickel  is  in  the  manu&cture  of  German  silver,  which  is  a 
white,  malleable  alloy,  consisting,  in  100  parts,  of  61  parts  of  copper,  30*6  of 
zinc^  and  18*4  of  nickel — ^the  latter  element  imparting  to  the  alloy,  when  pol- 
ished, a  silver-like  appearance. 

589.  General  Properties  of  Cobalt  and  5iGkel« — ^These 
two  metals  are  especially  remarkable  from  the  circumstance,  that  they  almost 


Quxsnoira.— What  is  said  of  metallic  oolwlt?  What  are  the  ebaracfcerlstSos  of  oxyd 
of  cobalt!  What  is  smalt!  What  is  sympathetic  ink  !  What  is  said  of  the  properties 
and  distribution  of  nickel!  What  of  its  salts!  What  of  its  uses?  What  is  Otfinaa 
aSlret  f    In  what  respects  do  cobalt  and  nickel  resemble  each  other  f 
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always  occur  associated  together  in  nature,  have  nearly  the  same  chemical 
equivalent,  and  agree  very  closely  in  their  chemical  properties.  They  are 
also  the  only  metals  beside  iron  which  are  readily  susceptible  of  magnetism. 

SECTION    IV. 

ZINO     AND     OADHIUIC 

590.  Zinc.  —  Equivalent^  32*5;  symbol^  Zn ;  specific 
gravity y  6*8  to  7. — ^Zinc  is  not  fouad  native,  but  its  ores 
sre  somewhat  abundant. 

•  The  most  important  of  its  ores  are  the  carbonate  of  zinc,  caUed  calamine; 
the  -red-oxyd  of  zinc,  found  in  great  purity  and  quantity  at  Sterling,  New 
Jersey ;  and  a  sulphide  of  zinc,  called  blende — ^the  latter  being  usually  associ- 
ated with  ores  of  lead. 

591.  Properties . — Zinc  is  a  hard,  bluish-white  metal,  which  exhibits 
a  crystalline  fracture  when  broken.  It  is  brittle  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  between  200^  and  300^  F.  acquires  considerable  malleability  and  duc- 
tility, and  may  be  rolled  and  wrought  with  ease  ;  it  is  a  very  singular  fact 
that  zinc  so  treated  retains  its  malleability  when  cold,  and  it  is  in  this  way 
that  the  ordinary  sheet-zinc  of  commerce  is  manufactured.  At  a  temperature 
of  400^  it  again  becomes  so  brittle  as  to  admit  of  being  pulverized  in  a  mor- 
tar. At  770^  it  melta^  and  at  a  bright  red  heat  it  is  volatilized.  If  its  vapor 
be  brought  in  contact  with  air,  it  bums  with  a  splendid  green  light,  and  is 
converted  into  oxyd,  which  falls  in  copious  white  flakes,  anciently  called 
•* philosopher's  wool"  Zinc,  when  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  soon 
tamisbes,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oxyd,  which  protects  the 
metal  beneath  from  any  Airther  change.  This  property  renders  zinc  valuable 
for  a  great  variety  of  economic  purposes. 

By  reason  of  the  volatility  of  zinc  at  high  temperatures,  it  is  reduced  from  its 
ores  by  a  process  of  distillation  rather  than  smeltmg.  This  is  effected  by  heat- 
ing a  mixture  of  pulverized  ore  and  coal  In  earthen  retorts,  and  condensing 
the  evolved  vapors  over  water,  or  in  receivers  from  whence  free  access  of  air 
is  excluded.  The  zinc  of  commerce  always  contains  impurities,  generally 
iron  and  lead,  and  sometimes  arsenic. 

592.  Gi^lvanized  Iron  is  sheet-ux)n  coated  with  zinc.  It  is  prepared  as 
£)llows :  the  iron  is  first  immersed  in  dUute  sulphuric  acid,  to  remove  all  scale 
or  oxyd  from  its  surface,  and  then  plunged  into  a  bath  of  molten  zinc,  cov- 
ered with  sal-ammoniaa  The  use  of  the  latter  substance  is  to  dissolve  off 
any  adhering  film  of  oxyd  from  the  iron,  as  a  complete  union  of  the  two 
metals  will  not  occur  unless  the  surface  of  the  iron  is  chemically  clean.  The 
thin  coating  of  zinc  which  adheres  to  the  iron  renders  the  latter  metal  nega- 
tively electric,  and  prevents  its  oxydation  or  rusting.     (§  247.) 

QoxsnoxB.— What  \b  said  of  the  dUfcrihution  and  ores  of  zinc  ?  What  are  ttxe  proper- 
ty of  jdnc?    How  ifl  sine  redneod  firom  its  oreB?    What  is  galvaniifea  iron! 
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693.  Oxyd  of  Zine>  Z li 0 .^^nc  W%£^*-2to farisa onlj tmroooil^ 
pound  witti  oxygen,  which,  when  pure,  is  a  white  powdec  Mixed  witb 
diymg  oils,  it  is  much  emploTed  as  a  white  paint,  under  the  name:  of.'ziiEQ!!; 
white,  as  a  substitute  far  wliite  load ;  it  wantss,  however,  the  opacity  and  dead 
whiteness  for  which  white  lead  is  so  much  valued ;  but  has  the  advantage 
of  not  blackening  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  of  not  being 
deleterious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen.*  ': 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  ZnOjSOs,  constitutes  .the  white  vitriol  of  ccMsan^roe;  it 
used  medicinally  in  small  doses,  and  also  in  the  operations  of  calioo-prihtii]^. 

The  salts  of  zinc  are  c<A)rle8S,  and  act  powerfully  and  rapidly  aa  nineties.   . 

594.  Cadmium^  Cdjisa  white  metal,  resembling  tin  in  ^ppeecano^ 
but  allied  to  zinc  in  its  pr^^rties.  It  is  usually  found  in  very  9maSk  qnaiiti- 
ties  accompanying  the  ores  of  sinc^  and  has  no  praotieal  value ^ia.&9  s^t^  .,   j 
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595i  Lead . — Equwdkfnt^  103*5 ;  Sfymbol^  Fb  (Utimbtim);  Sp6(Hfie  f¥avUyy 
11-44. — ^Lead  is  rarely  ^nd  native,  but  its  oresaremostabon- 
Fia.  196.  dant.  Almost  alUhe  lead  ofconmiet^  is  stained  from  ^o^ena^ 
or  the  sulphide  of  lead,  PbS,  an  ore  which  occurs  kl  bound-^ 
less  profusion  in  the  United  States,  ei^edally  in  MissouH.- 
The  reduction  of  the  metal  is  easOy  effected  by  crushing  the^ 
ore  and  subjecting  it  to  a  moderate  heat  in  a  reverberator^^ 
furnace.  Galena  always  contains  a  prc^rtion  of  sHver,' 
which  is -sometimes  so  abundant  that  the  ore  is  worked  for 
this  metal  rather  than  Ibr  the  lead.  When  the  gidena  oe^ 
curs  in  bold,  well-characterized  cubes  (see  Fig.  196),  the  c6htained  lead  Itf 


•  Zinc-wbite  is  at  present  extensively  manufactured  from  the  red  zinc  ore  found  at 
Sterling,  Neir  Jersey,  by  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  simple  process.  *  The  ore,  pal-- 
Vcrizcd  and  mixed  with  coal,  is  heated  in  large  oirea-shaped. retorts  of  tMridE,  te  each.«^ 
which  a  wide  pipe  of  sheet-iron  is  fitted ;  tbes^  oxt^d  tbrofigh  the  fnroace  Wall  4Ui^.«OB<^. 
nect  with  a  very  large  horizontal  tube,  through  which  a  current  of  air  is  kept  moyingby 
the  revolution  of  a  fan-wheeL  The  current  thus  formed  flows  first  through  the  retorts, 
and  bums  the  vapor  of  zinc  to  oxyd ;  wMch  is  immediately  transported  by  the  dmlt  of 
air  through  the  continuation  of  the  tube  to  a  chamber,  where  It  falls  «•  delioate  lewder. 

Oxyd  of  zino,  in  eombinataon  with  ehl<nide  of  zinc,  bap  reeenOy  been  ai^ed  to  pro* 
ducing  a  lustrous  hard  finish  to  the  waUs  of  rooms,  in  the  plao&  of  plaster  of  Paris.  A 
coat  of  oxyd  of  zinc  mixed  with  size,  and  made  up  like  a  wash,  is  first  laid  on  the  wall, 
ceiling,  or  wainscot,  and  over  that  a  coat  of  chloride  of  zino  applied,  being  prepared  in 
the  same  way  aa  the  first  wash.  The  oxyd  and  ohloHde  effect  an  inunediate  coml^Mloa. 
and  form  a  kind  of  cement,  smooth  and  JMyiished  i^^aok    , 


'  QuBSTioMs.— What  is  said  of  oxyd  of  zinc  ?  How  is  It  prepared  ?  What  is  sidd  of  adl^ 
phateofzinc!  What  of  cadmium?  What  issaid  ofthe^BtribafioB  of  lead?  Wbit  is 
galena?    WbatisftusaalooDBUtoeiii  ofddftoro? 
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Tffioidly  neariyinm;  btit  a  mtoceral  whidi  trUl  yield  (hSff  per  centC  of  eflvisrj ' 
dr  220  ouncea  to  the  iOD,  is  considered  extremely  rich.* 

fid6.  Preperties.-^Lead  ii^  a  soft,  blmali-gray  nietal,  vfaicfa  miay  be 
Kdledinto  tolerably  tliin  |dxBet%  or  dnwB  into'  wire ;  its  tenacity,  however,  is 
very  feeble.  It  fuses  at  620^  F.*,  and  contracts  considerably  at  tine  raibmeht 
of  its  sc^idifleationr  which  ciicainstande  senders  it  unsctitable  for  castingSi  At 
a  temperature  above  red-heat  it  is  somewhat  volatile 

:  Theisurfikce  Qf  a  {neoe  of  lead,  when  ireshly  cut,  presents  a  high  metallic 
luster,  but  it  soon  tarnishes  by  exposure  to  the  air,  owin]^  Id  l^e  formation  of 
a  thin,  ^ctosely-adherdiit:  film  of  oxyd,  which  proteots  the  metal  from  further 
change.  -  Is  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere,  lead  undergoes  no  alteration,  and 
even  wb^  sealed  tip  in  a  vessel  of  pure  water,  liree  from  air,  the  ra^etal  will 
reitast  Ha  bfSliancy  for  an  inde&iite  period ;  but  if  it  be^xposed  to  the  united 
aetio&  of  air  and  pure  water,  it  is  suljject  tO'a  powerftil  oorrosidn. — ^Miller. 

'  697.  Lead,  when-  taken  into  the  system  in  any  soluble  form,  is  a  dangerous 
poison ;  its  ^ects,  moreover,  do  not  generally  manifest  themselves  immedi- 
ately, but  die  pdson  accumulates,  and  produces,  often  after  the  lapse  of  years,' 
a  number  of  different  and  distresi^ng  forms  of  disease,  sudi  as  colio,  paralysis, 
etc  the  action  of  water  on  lead  is^  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  hnportance 
in  a-  sanitary  point  of  view,  since  this  metal  is  extensively  employed  in  ds- 
t^nis  and  pipes,  for  the  storage  and  supply  of  water. 

.  Sb0  aetion  of  different  waters  on  lead  varies  oonsiderably.  Waters  which 
are  very  pure  and  higbly  aerated — ^waters  which  contain  nitrates,  chlorides,  or 
(NTganic  matter,  as  those  flowing:  from  the  vicinity  of  barn-yards,  manure 
heaps,  or  fmm  swamps  and  fields^  all  dissolve  lead  from  the  pipes  through 
Whieh  they  pass;  and  the  Qonstant  use  of  suoh  waters,  in  the  process  of  time, 
will  introduce  sufficient  lead  into  the  system  to  produce  disease.  Waters,  on 
^e^oi&er  hand,' wlndi  contain  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  phosphates,  exert 
but  comparatively  Uttte  action  on  lead.  Bi-earbonate  of  lune  s  especially  re*' 
marktfbleibr  tite  preservative  influence  which  it  exerts;  and  as  this  salt  is  a~ 
very  comm(m  impurity  in  water,  few  spring  waters  act  on  lead  to  a  dangerous 
ecctentL  In  these  cases,  a  film  of  insoluble  carbonate,  sulphate,  or  phos- 
|Aukte  of  lead,  is  formed  upon  the  surface  of  th&  pipe,  and  all  farther  corrosion 
pn^ieoted.  Rain-watiBr,  as  ooQeoted  from  the  foo&  of  bobses,  is  for  the  most 
part  sufficiently  im|Nite,  especially  in  cities,  to  prevent  its  action  on  lead.  So 
general,  however,  is  the  aoti<m  of  wateif  tapcm  lead,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  any 

.  *  So  sipall  a  qaantitf  of  silver  m  thre«  or  foar  ounces  to  a  ton  of  lead,  maybe  ex- 
tracted profitably  by  a  process  devised  hj  Mr.  Pattinson,  of  England.  It  oondsts  in 
melting  the  ai^ntiferoas  lead,  and  alloiwing  it  to  cool  slowly.  Under  these  circnmstances,, 
the  lead  tends  to  separate  in  tiie  fbrm  of  crystals  of  pare  metd,  beibre  Uie  alloy  of  silver 
has  been  moled  sufficiestly  to  soUdify.  By  a  earefol  regnlatLon.  of  temperisture,  Ihe  great.' 
mass  of  the  lead  may,  therefore,  be  removed  mechanically,  leaving  the  silver  concentrated 
In  a  small  bulk  of  alloy. 

QmfiONB.-^What  are  the-  properties  of  lead  T  What  changes  does  lead  imdergo  in  the 
air  f  ^Wbat  Is  sa^  of  the  -poisonons  iBfloenoe  of  lead  ?  What  of  the  sctkm  «f  -irater  on 
lead?    What  salts  arrest  the  action  of  water  on  lead?    Howdo  they  e£Eect  this? 
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water  that  has  been  kept  in  contact  with  this  metal  for  a  conaiderable  period, 
which  does  not  contain  some  traces  of  it  Stone  and  wooden  cisterns,  and 
tin,  iron,  or  wood  pipes,  are  therefore,  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  lead.  Where 
lead  service-pipes  are  used,  it  is  always  advisable^  allow  the  water  to  run 
for  some  time  before  using. 

698.  Oxyds  of  Lead . — ^Four  distinct  ozyds  of  lead  are  recognized,  the 
moat  important  of  which  are  the  protozyd,  PbO,  and  the  perozyd,  PbOf. 

Protoxyd  of  Lead)  LUharge,  Masakoi^  PbO,  is  a  yellow  powder, 
usually  obtained  on  a  lai^ge  scale,  by  the  oxydation  of  molten  lead  in  a  cur- 
rent of  air.  Its  production  may  be  illustrated  by  fusing  a  small  piece  of  lead 
on  charcoal,  before  the  exterior  flame  of  a  blow-pipe.  The  melted  lead  oxyd- 
ating,  is  at  first  converted  into  a  gra3rish  powder — a  mixture  of  oxyd  of  lead 
and  metallic  lead — but  by  continued  blowing,  the  gray  color  is  changed  into  a 
brilliant  yellow— litharge.  This  oxyd  of  lead  is  a  powerful  base,  and  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  arts,  especially  in  the  glazmg  of  pottery  and  the  manu- 
facture of  flint  glass.  United  with  fatty  acids  it  forms  insoluble  soaps  (the 
well-known  diachylon,  or  lead  plaster);  and  boiled  with  linseed-oil,  it  consti- 
tutes a  varnish  much  used  by  cabinet-makers. 

Red- Lead,  or  MiniiiA. ,  2  P b 0 . P b  0«)  is  a  compound  of  prot- 
oxyd and  peroxyd  of  lead.  It  is  formed  by  exposing  protoxyd  of  lead,  for  a 
long  time,  to  the  action  of  air,  at  a  temperature  below  fusing.  It  possesses  a 
brilliant  red  color,  and  is  much  used  in  the  arts  in  the  manu&cture  of  glass, 
as  a  pigment,  and  for  the  coloring  of  red  sealing  wax  and  of  paper. 

599.  Carbonate  of  Lead,  PbO,C09. — W]^t^-Zead  —  This  salt 
occurs  in  nature,  but  is  prepared  artificially,  in  immense  quantities,  for  use  as 
a  paint  Pure  carbonate  of  lead  is  a  soft,  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  easily  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  or  acetic  acids. 

Two  methods  are  in  use  for  making  white  lead.    One  of  these  consists  in 

dissolving  litharge  in  acetic  acid,  and  precipitating  the  lead  as  carbonate,  by  a 

current  of  carbonic  acid  gas.   The  best  white  lead  is,  however,  made  by  a  pro- 

Fio.  197.  cess  known  as  the  "  Dutch  method."    A  great  number  of 

small  earthen  pots  are  partially  filled  with  weak  vmegar, 

and  a  thin  sheet  of  lead,  coiled  in  a  spiral,  placed  in 

each.    (See  Pig.  191.)    The  pots  are  then  each  covered 

with  a  plate  of  lead,  and  arranged  in  rows  and  tiers,  one 

above  the  other,  to  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet,  and  ihe 

whole  finally  covered  with  decomposing  stable  manure  or 

spent  tan.    After  the  lapse  of  several  months,  the  rolls 

==»=-"^^*HB  ^j.  2ead  are  found  to  be  mostly  or  entirely  converted 

into  a  pure  white  carbonate,  which  only  requires  washing  and  grinding  to  JBt 

it  for  immediate  use.    The  theory  of  this  curious  process  is  as  follows :  the 

Quxsnoxs.— What  oxyds  of  lead  are  there  ?  By  irhat  names  is  protoxyd  of  lead 
known?  How  is  it  prepared  ?  What  are  its  properties  and  uses?  What  is  red-lead? 
What  other  name  is  applied  to  it  ?  What  are  its  nses  ?  What  is  white-lead  t  How  is  it 
pr^ared? 
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heat  of  the  decomposing  dung,  etc.,  volatilizes  a  portion  of  the  vinegar,  as 
acetic  acid,  and  under  the  influence  of  air  and  acid  fumes,  a  crust  of  acetate 
of  lead  is  formed  upon  the  surfece  of  the  metaL  The  carbonic  acid,  generated 
from  the  slow  decay  and  decomposition  of  the  materials  of  the  hot-bed,  readily 
converts  this  salt  into  carbonate  of  lead,  leaving  the  acetic  acid  free  to  com- 
"bine  with  an  additional  portion  of  lead,  which  is,  in  turn,  again  decomposed ; 
and  this  action  is  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  lead  is  converted  into  a  car- 
bonata  "White  lead  is  largely  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  baryta,  but  the 
fraud  may  be  easily  detected  by  digesting  a  sample  in  nitric  or  acetic  acids, 
when  the  baryta  will  remain  undissolved. 

600.  The  most  ready  solvent  for  lead  is  nitric  acid ;  dilute  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  not  acting  upon  it  to  any  great  extent. 

The  presence  of  lead  in  solution  may  be  easily  detected  by  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing tests:  with  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  white,  insoluble  precipitate — sul- 
phate of  lead;  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  i?      iqq 
black  sulphide,  visible,  when  the  quantity  of  lead 
present  is  very  minute,  only  after  a  little  time ; 
and  with  solutions  of  bi-chromate  of  potash  or 
iodide  of  potassium,  yellow  precipitates. 

Zinc  precipitates  lead  from  its  solution  by  vol- 
taic action,  in  the  form  of  crystalline  metallic 
particles,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  lead- 
tree.     (Fig.  198.     §  255.) 

In  case  of  poisoning  by  a  dose  of  soluble  lead 
salts,  the  best  antidote  is  Epsom  salts  (sulphate « 
of  magnesia),  with  which  the  lead  forms  an  in-  * 
soluble  and  inert  sulphate.  This  remedy,  how- 
ever, is  ineffectual  in  the  more  usual  forms  of  lead-poisoning,  in  which  the 
metal  is  introduced  into  the  system  in  minute  quantities,  in  water  or  in  articles 
of  diet. 

601.  Alloys  of  Load . — ^The  alloys  of  lead  are  numerous  and  impor- 
tant. Shot  is  an  alloy  of  lead,  with  a  small  proportion  of  arsenic,  which 
hardens  it,  and  facilitates  its  separation  into  globules.  In  the  manufacture 
of  shot,  the  lead  is  melted  at  the  top  of  high  towers  built  for  the  purpose, 
and  poured  into  a  vessel  perforated  in  the  bottom  with  numerous  small  holes: 
The  lead,  in  running  through,  is  separated  into  drops,  which  falling  through 
the  height  of  the  tower,  become  spherical,  and  cool  before  reaching  a  reser- 
voir of  water  placed  for  their  reception  at  the  base  of  the  tower.  For  the 
manufacture  of  the  largest  sized  shot,  a  tower  of  at  least  150  feet  high  is 
required.  Shot  are  proved,  and  the  different  sizes  separated,  by  rolling  them 
down  an  inclined  board.  Those  which  are  irregular  in  shape,  roll  off  at  the 
sides,  or  stop,  while  the  perfectly  spherical  ones  continue  in  a  straight  course. 

QmwnoKB.— What  Is  the  most  ready  solvent  of  lead  ?  How  may  the  presence  of  lead 
in  solution  he  detected  ?  What  are  antidotes  to  lead-poisoning  ?  How  are  shot  mannfac- 
tored?    What  is  their  composition?    How  are  shot  proved  ? 
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Ti/pMneM  is  an  lOloy  of  Sparte  iMd  laod  1  of  fiotlmon^T.    TIub  ftUoy  i9  BUffi-' 
oiently  fusible  to  allow  of  its  being  readily  4?ast,  aftd  i%  expands  at  the  mo^. 
slient  of  solidifiqation,  and  copies  the  mold  aoonrately.     Soider  is  an  alloy  of 
lead  and  tin. 

602.  TiVL^—EquivdUfint,  5Qy  Symbol,  8n  (StaHiram) ; 
Specific  gravity^  7*29. — Tin  occurs  in  nature  usually  as  an 
oxyd,  but  sometimes  as  a  sulphide. 

Its  ores  are  very  sparingly  distributed  over  the  earth — the  most  important 
tin-mines  being  those  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  ]Ma]acca)  in  Southern  Asia.. 
It  is  also  mined  to  a  limited  extent  in  Germany,  and  in  a  few  localities  in 
Mexico  and  South  America.  It  has  hitherto  only  been  discovered  in  one- 
locality  in  the  United  States^  at  Jackson,  K  H.,  in  very  small  quantities. 

Tin  of  two  qualities,  as  regards  purity,  is  recognized  in  commerce,  yiz^ 
"  block"  or  "  bar"  tin,  and  "  grain"  tin ;  the  latter  being  a  refilled  metal 

603.  Properties • — ^The properties  which  characterize  tin  and  render 
it  valuable  in  the  arts,  are  its  malleabiUty,  fhsibility,  soilness,  silver-like  color, 
and  luster,  and  especially  its  slight  affinity  for  oxygen,  which  enables  it  to 
retain  its  brilliancy  at  ordinary  temperatures,  in  the  presence  of  air  and  moist- 
ure. Tin  melts  at  442^  F.  If  heated  above  this  point  it  is  not  sensibly 
volatilized,  but  becomes  rapidly  oxydized,  and  bums  with  a  brilliant  white 
light  When  a  bar  of  metaUic  tin  is  bent  backward  aud  forward,  it  has  a. 
peculiar  creaking  or  crackling  sound,  which  is  termed  the  "tin  cry;"  this 
is  due  to  the  crystalline  texture  of  the  tin,  the  crystals  moving  upon  each 
other.  Tm  is  almost  insoluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolves  slowly, 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  Nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  with  great  violence,  not  dis- 
solving the  metcJ^  but  converting  it  into  a  white  powder,  the  binoxyd  of  tin.. 
This  reaction  may  be  easily  illustrated  by  pouring,  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  a 
little  tin-foil  in  a  porcelain  dish.  The  binoxyd  of  tin  thus  formed,  when  ren- 
dered anhydrous  by  ignition,  constitutes  the  putty  powder  used  for  polishing 
glass,  and  for  the  manu&cture  of  enamels. ,  . 

604.  "With  oxygen  tin  unites  to  form  several  oxyds,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  protoxyd,  SnO,  and  the  peroxyd  or  binoxyd,  SnOs.  This  last  oxyd 
in  its  hydrated  condition,  has  the  character  of  an  acid,  and  is  then  known 
as  stannic  acid,  SnOs,HO.  Tin  also  unites  with  chlorine  to  form  two  chlor- 
ides, the  protochloride,  SnCl,  and  the  perchloride,  SnCI).  .  The  last-namod 
chloride  is  an  old  and  very  curious  compound,  which  was  formerly  called  the 
"Juming  liquor  ofLibavius.^  It  is  a  dense,  fuming  liquid,  prepared  by  ex-. 
posing  melted  tin  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine.  A  preparation  of  bi-chloride. 
of  tin  is  extensively  used  in  dyeing  as  a  mordant.  A  hi^suXphuret  of  Hn^  .SnS', 
formed  by  exposing  to  a  low  red  heat  in  a  glass  flask,  a  mixture  of  12  parts 

QuESTiowg.— What  is  type-metal?  What  is  solder?  What  is  said  oif  the  oocarrenoe 
and  distribation  of  tin?  What  two  qoaltttes  of  tinware  knoim  In  oommereeT'  Wbstvrcr 
«he  chttTMteriftio  ptoperttes  oftin  f  Wlwt  i»  ^  tliHGiy  r *  What  is  the  aetloit  of>  i^eMs 
upoBtin?  'V^mtia potty  powder?  WhttaretliepriiMlpal  oj^daof  tin?  WlMtteHkid: 
ofUiecUofideaoftin?   WhatitttMeoinpoalttoiiQf  braMnp!9«i|ei»? 
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tin,  6  memilfyv  6  c^-ammoDuu^  and  7  flowers  of  suSpbor,  19  of.  a  bn|]ia!tit: 
gold  <x>lGr,  and  is  known  as  moaaie  gobk  1%  constitutes  tl^e  wieU-^knowH' 
bronze  powders  used  in  priiiting  and  in  the  manu&ctivne  of  pa|»er-hangings.    - 

605.  The  useful  applications  of  metallic  tin  are  verj  numerous.  Tinrplaief  ^ 
of  Ti^iieh  ordixuuy  articles  cf  iin-ware  are  made,  is  sbeet-iron  euperfieially 
coated  with  tin.  It  is  prepared  bjr  first  rendering  the  sur&ce  of  the  iron , 
chenncaDy  clean  by  the  action  of  acids,  and  then  immereing  the  sheet-metal 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  a  bath  of  molten  tin ;  the  union  of  the  two 
meftals,  thus  efifbcted,  is  not  a  case  of  simple  adhesion,  but  the  tin  forms  with 
thtfinm  m  klloy.  Br&annicH»ieial,  which  is  much  used  &x  the  manu&cture  of 
tea-pots  and  cheap  spoons,*  consists  of  equal  parts  of  tin,  brass,  antimony,  and 
bismuth.  Pewter  of  the  best  quality,  oonsisfe  of  4  parts  tin  and  1  of  lead. 
OrdiQary  brass  pins  are  tinned,  or  whitened,  by  boilmg  them  in  a  vessel  con- 
tainii^  tki  in  a  finely-divided  state,  and  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  iu  water. 
Tbe  add  of  the  cream  of  tartar  effects  a  solution  of  some  oi  the  tin  in  the 
fixBt  instaneey  which  on  long^  boiling  separates  as  a  metal  upon  the  mora 
electro-poESkive  brass. 

SECTION   VI. 

GOPPEB    AND    BISMUTH. 

606.  C  0  p  p  e  r. — Equivalentj  31*T  ;  Symbol^  Cu  (Cuprum) ;  Specific  gravity^, 
8*9. — Copper  is  fi-equently  found  native,  generally  in  small  ciystals,  but  some* 
times  in  immense  masses,  as  in  the  mines  on  Lake  Superior.  Its  ores,  also,* 
are  numerous  and  abundant — the  most  important  being  the  sulphurets  of 
copper,  and  the  red  oxyd.  Carbonate  of  copper,  constitutmg  the  beautiful 
green  minora!  matachite^  is  also  found  in  sufficient  abundance  in  some  locali* 
ties  to  admit  of  working— especially  in  Siberia,  Eastern  Africa,  etc. 

60t.  Properties . — Copper  is  one  of  the  metals  which  has  been  long?^ 
known  to  man,  and  was  extensively  used  long  before  the  working  of  iron 
was  understood.  It  is  moderately  hard,  tenacious,  ductile,  and  malleable, 
and  is  the  only  metal,  with  the  exception  of  titanium,  which  has  a  red  color. 
Copper  requires  a  high  degree  of  temperature  for  fusion  (1990°  F.),  and  when' 
exposed  to  an  intense  heat  is  somewhat  volatile — ^its  vapor  burning  with  a . 
green  flame.    It  is  one  of  the  best  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity. 

At  ordinary  temperatures,  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  copper  remains  uiicbaiig^' 
but  when  exposed  to  a  moist  air  it  quickly  tarnishes,  and  ultimately  becomes ' 
covered  with  a  strongly-adherent  green  crust,  consisting  chiefly  of  carbonate. 
Pure  water  has  little  or  no  action  upon  copper,  but  in  sea- water,  or  solutions ; 
of  the  chlorides,  it  is  gradually  corroded.    The   corrosion  and  waste  of  the 
copper  sheathing  of  ships  is  due  chiefly  to  the  oxygen  contained  in  sea-watiBr, 

QjDBnxozu.—'Whftt.is.. tin-plate?  What  is  Britannia-metal?  Wliat  is  peirter?  Hoiir. 
ate  jlui  vbit«p«4?  Whftt  i«  said  of  the  oceurfenoft  of  copper  in  nature  t  -What  are.  its 
dikijirapert^?  What  i|(  the  durability  of  oopper  In  various  sitastions  ?  What  oeea--. 
sionstheoorreflionofeoi^r.sheatbing;}  .  / 
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and  to  the  friction  of  the  water;  the  corrosion  behig  greatest  at  those  points 
where  the  bubbles  of  air  inclosed  in  the  water,  by  the  surging  at  the  bow, 
rise  to  the  sur&oe  and  break  against  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  Corrosion  of 
a  ship^s  sheathing  is  also  slow  in  mid-KXjean  compared  to  what  it  is  at  the 
mouths  of  tropical  rivers,  or  in  harbors,  where  the  water  is  filled  with  par- 
ticles of  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

608.  The  most  ready  solvent  of  copper  is  nitric  add.  (§  344  )  Many  of 
the  weak  vegetable  adds  also  attack  metallic  copper,  but  dilute  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  have  scarcely  any  action  upon  it. 

609.  The  two  prindpal  oxyds  of  copper  are  the  protoxyd,  or  black  oxyd, 
CuO,  and  the  subozyd,  or  red  oxyd,  CujO. 

610.  Protoxyd  of  Cop^eristhe  basis  of  all  the  ordinary  fisJts  of 
copper.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  metallic  copper  to  redness  in  a  current  of 
air,  and  then  suddenly  quenching  it  in  cold  water  j  or  more  convenientiiy  by 
decomposing  the  nitrate  of  copper  by  heating  it  to  redness — ^the  product  in 
the  first  instance  being  black  scales,  and  in  the  last  a  dense  black  powder. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  as  a  hydrate  of  light  blue  color  by  the  addition  of 
caustic  potash  to  a  solution  of  any  of  its  salts,  (as  blue  vitriol).  Protoxyd  of 
copper  is  a  compound  of  considerable  importance  in  chemistry  and  the  arts; 
when  mixed  with  organic  substances,  and  heated,  it  gives  up  all  its  oxygen, 

^     .go  and  is  hence  much  used  to  efifect  tho 

complete  combustion  of  these  bodies  in 
a  process  by  which  their  elementary 
composition  is  determined;  it  is  also 
used  for  imparting  to  glass  and  porcelain 
,  a  beautiful  green  color. 

Suboxyd  of  cof^r  is  found  native, 
^  and  may  be  prepared  by  heating  a  mix^ 
ture  of  5  parts  of  black  oxyd  and  4  parts 
of  fine  copper  filings  in  a  covered  crucible ;  the  red  coating  which  is  formed 
when  metallic  copper  (as  a  cent,  for  example,  see  Fig.  199)  is  sUghtly  heated 
and  suddenly  cooled,  is  also  suboxyd  of  copper.  Its  principal  industrial 
value  is  for  imparting  to  glass  a  beautiful  ruby  or  purple  color. 

611.  Sulphate  of  Copper,  Mue  vitriol,  CuO,S03,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  salts  of  copper,  and  is  formed  by  heating  metaUie  copper 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  beautiful  blue  crystals, 
and  Is  soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  and  2  of  boiling  water.  Large  quantities  of 
this  salt  are  used  in  calico-printing,  in  the  preparation  of  most  of  the  other 
salts  of  copper,  and  as  an  agent  for  exdting  galvanic  batteries.  Wood  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  protected  against  dry-rot,  and  a  wash 
of  it  on  the  wood-work  of  cellars  is  highly  serviceable  in  preventmg  the 
formation  of  mold.  Animal  substances  thoroughly  imbued  with  it  and  then 
dried,  remain  unaltered. 

Qunnoivft.— WhAt  is  the  most  ready  solrent  of  eopper  ?  What  are  the  two  prlneipal 
tMcyds  of  eopper  ?  What  is  said  of  protoxyd  of  eopper  f  What  of  sabozyd  of  oopper  ? 
WhatistheoompositionofbloeTitriol?    What  are  its  uses  and  piropertiMt 
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612.  KItrate  of  Copper,  €aO,  5 o>,  is  a  beautiM  blue,  efflor- 
escent salt,  formed  by  diaaolving  metallic  copper  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  highly 
cprrosive,  and  easily  decomposed.  Its  tendency  to  decomposition  may  be  11- 
histrated  by  closely  enveloping  a  few  moist  crystals  of  nitrate  of  copper  in 
tin-foil,  and  placing  the  parcel  upon  a  porcelain  dish;  the  affinity  of  the  tin 
for  the  nitric  acid  in  a  short  time  occasions  intense  chemical  action,  accom* 
panied'by  the  phenomenon  of  ignition ;  a  paper  also,  mcHStened  with  a  strong 
Bohition  of  this  salt^  cannot  be  rapidly  dried  without  taking  fire  firom  the  de- 
composition of  tlie  nitric  acid. 

613.  Verdigris  .—Sub-Acetate  of  Oopper.-^Yer^gtia  Is  a  salt  of  acetic 
add  (the  acid  of  vinegar)  and  oxyd  of  copper.  It  may  be  formed  experi- 
mentally by  moistening  from  time  to  time  a  copper  coin  with  vinegar,  which 
occasions  the  production  of  a  green  coating.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale, 
either  directly  from  copper  and  vinegar  (green  verdigris),  or  indirectly  by 
^reading  the  refuse  of  pressed  grapes  upon  plates  of  copper  exposed  to 
the  air ;  in  this  latter  case  the  juice  adhering  to  the  mash  gradually  changes 
to  vinegar,  and  forms  blue,  or  French  verdigris.  This  salt  is  much  used  in 
the  arts  as  a  pigment 

614.  Characteristics  of  the  Salts  of  Copper.^— Most  of 
the  salts  of  copper  have  a  blue  or  green  color,  and  nearly  all  are  soluble  in 
water.  They  are  distinguished  by  a  nauseating  metallic  taste,  and  when 
taken  internally  act  as  deadly  poisons,  producing  violent  vomiting,  followed 
by  exhaustion  and  death.  Black  oxyd  of  copper  is  soluble  in  oils  and  fats, . 
80  that  greasy  matters  boiled  in  an  copper  saucepan  which  is  not  kept  bright, 
are  liable  to  become  impregnated  with  the  metal ;  verdigris  may  also  be  in- 
troduced into  food  from  the  cooking  of  acid  vegetables  or  fruits  in  copper 
vessels ;  the  use  of  copper  in  domestic  economy  ought,  therefore,  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  as  far  as  practicable.  The  best  antidote  against  copper  poison- 
ing is  raw  white  of  eggs,  the  albumen  of  which,  by  forming  an  insoluble 
compound  with  the  meted,  renders  it  inert  Milk,  or  sugar  mixed  with  iron 
filings  are  also  efficacious. 

615.  Alloys  of  Copper  i — ^The  alloys  of  copper  are  extensively  used 
in  the  arts.  Brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc ;  the  usual  proportions 
being  66  parts  of  copper  and  34  zina  By  varying  the  proportions,  however, 
the  varieties  of  brass  known  as  "red  metaJ,"  "pmchbeck,"  "Muntz,"  or 
sheathing  metal,  etc.,  may  be  obtained.  Gunrmetal^  used  in  the  fabrication 
of  brass  ordnance,  is  an  alloy  of  90  parts  of  copper  and  10  of  tin.  BeU-metai 
and  apectdwn-mttal  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  tin.  Bronze  for  statuary 
cooDsist  of  91  parts  copper,  2  of  tm,  6  of  zinc,  and  1  of  lead.  The  brass  of 
Ihe  ancients  was  an  aQoy  of  copper  and  tin. 


Quxm€arB.~WhAt  iflMdd  of  nitrate  of  oopper?  What  is  rerdigris?  How  is  it  pre> 
faN&r  What  are  tha  ciharaeteiiaties  of  the  salts  of  copper  f  Why  is  the  nse  of  copper 
Tcsntolm  saliiiary  operatioiw  nnadTlsabler  What  Is  the  beet  antidote  against  copper 
poisoning ?    What  is  brass?   What  is  gon-metal— bell-metal— bnmae? 
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616.  Viimnth  IB  a  reddish-T^hite,  hard,  brittle  metal, 
which  is  generally  found  native  in  small  quantities. 

'  It  crystallizes  from  fusion  in  cubic  crystals  of  great  brilliancy.  Its  principal 
employment  is  in  the  preparation  of  alloys,  a  slight  admixture  of  it  increasing 
the  fusibility  of  several  metals  to  a  remarkable  extent.  Oxyd  of  bismuth  la 
used  to  some  extent  in  medicine,  and  also  as  a  cosmetic  (pearl  powder). 

SECTION    VII.    -  .  .^    -  /  ' 

URANIUM,  TANADIUM,   TUNGSTEN,   COLUMBIUJf,   TITANIUM,   MOLTBDENUM, 
NIOBIUM,   PBLOPIUM,    ILMENIUM,   ETC. 

6 It.  AH  these  metals  are  very  sparingly  distributed  over  the  sur&c&of  the- 
earth,  and  some  of  them  are  so  rare,  that  they  have  been  seen  by  qnly  a  few , 
chemi8t&    Uranium  and  titanium  are  used  to  some  extent  for  the<x>I(ffiatioii 
of  porcelain  and  enamels;  and  molybdenum,  in  combination,  as  molybdate  of 
ammonia,  constitutes  the  most  delicate  known  test  of  the  presence  of  phos- 
phoric add  in  solutioa 

SECTION    VIII. 

▲  NTXMOHT    AND    ARSENIO. 

618.  iXLiimony,— Equivalent,  12-9;  Symbol,  Sb.  (Stib- 
ium).— Antimony  is  a  blueish-white  metal,  with  a  highly 
crystalliDe  textore,  so  brittle  that  it  may  be  easily  reduced 
in  a  mortar  to  a  fine  powder.^ 

When  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  under- 
goes no  change;  but  if  heated,  it  bums  brilliantly,  emitting  copious  white 
fumes,  which  consist  chiefly  of  a  teroxyd  of  antimony.  A  very  interesting 
experiment  consists  in  fusing  a  little  of  the  metal  on  charcoal  before  the  blow- 
pipe, and  projecting  the  melted  globule  upon  the  floor  or  an  inclined  board ; 
the  moment  it  strikes  the  hard  surface,  it  bursts  into  a  multitude  of  little 
spheroids,  which  radiate  m  all  directions,  leaving  a  trail  of  white  smoke  (oxyd) 
behind  them.  Antimony  is  not  used  by  itself  in  the  arts,  but  it  enters  into . 
the  composition  of  several  important  alloys,  as  type  metal,  Britannia  metal^ 
etc.  Finely-powdered  antimony,  sprinkled  into  a  jar  of  chlorine  gas,  ignites^ 
and  occasions  a  miniature  shower  of  fire. 


*  Antfanony  was  first  made  known  by  Basil  Valentine,  an  alchemist  and  monk,  of  Er- 
farth,  Germany.  Tlie  etymology  of  ita  name  Is  said  to  be  due  to  the  following  eircam-^' 
stance :  its  discorerer  haying  obsenred  that  its  effects,  when  administered  to  hogs,  were 
henefirial,  tried  It  apon  his  fellow-monks.  The  result  of  the  experiment,  howerer,  waa. 
that  the  monks  sickened  and  died>-hence  the  name  axitimoine,  anti-monk,  antimony, 

Qujgim«>.~What  Is  said  of  IdsmuCh  f  What  arc  its  uses  f  What  Is  asld  of  nraalwai,*: 
tftanlnm;  and  molybdenum  t  What  of  antimony  f  What  are  the  propeittai  of  aiittaioBgrt' 
What  ita  IndnstrlaLvMftt 
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'61dw  Antimonf  fonns  three  ozyds,  the  most  important  of  which  are,  the 
•t^noxyd  of  antimony^  SbOg,  and  antimonic  acid,  SbOs. 

620.  The  compounds  of  antimony  are  remarkable  for  their  medicinal  ef- 
fects, and  are  classed  in  pharmacy  among  the  important  remedial  agents. 
When  taken,  however,  in  inordinate  doses,  they  act  as  poisons.  Tartar 
emeUc  is  a  doable  salt  of  tartrate  oi  potash  and  tartrate  of  antimony.  It  is 
formed  by  boiling  oxyd  of  antimony  with  cream  of  tartar,  which  last  is  a  salt 
of  potassa  and  tartaric  acid,  containing  free  acid;  this  free  acid  combines 
with  the  ozyd  of  antimony,  and  thus  forms  a  double  salt.  Tartar  emetic,  dis- 
isolved  in  sherry  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  two  grams  of  the  former  to  a  fluid 
-ounce  of  the  latter,  forms  the  well-known  "wine  of  antimony." 

Snlphuretted  hydrogen,  added  to  solutions  of  antimony  (as  a  solution  of  tar- 
tar emetio  in  water),  precipitates  the  metal  in  the  form  of  a  peculiar  and  highly 
characteri5ti<^  oramge-colored  sulphuret 

621.  Arsenle. — Equivalent^  75/  Symbol^  As. — Arsenic 
is  sometimes  found  native,  but  generally  occurs  in  the 
form  of  an  alloy  with  some  other  metal,  especially  with 
iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  or  tin. 

The  greater  part  of  the  arsenic  of  commerce  is  obtained  in  Silesia,  in  Ger- 
many, by  roasting,  in  ihmaces,  a  double  sulphuret  of  iron  and  arsenic, — called 
'mispickel,  or  the  arsenides  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  The  arsenic,  volatilized  by 
heat  in  the  form  of  an  oxyd — ^arsenious  acid — ^is  condensed  and  collected  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder  in  large  chambers,  into  which  the  flues  from  the 
fomaoe  open.* 

Metallic  arsenic  may  be  obtained  by  heating  arsenious  acid  with  powdered 
charcoal  in  a  tightiy-dosed  crucible.  It  is  a  dark,  steel-gray  colored  metal, 
extremely  brittle,  and  may  be  easily  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  sold  by  drug- 
gists under  the  very  objectionable  names  of  fly-powder,  fly-poison,  cohaM,  etc. 
When  heated,  it  volatilizes  without  fusion ;  and  if  afr  be  present,  it  oxydizes 
to  arsenious  acid.  Its  vapor  has  a  remarkable  od)^  of  garlic,  which  is  so  pe- 
culiar and  noticeable,  that  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  characteristic  tests  of 
the  presence  of  this  element ;  this  odor  is  easily  recognized  by  heating  a  fra^ 
jnent  of  arsenic^  or  arsenious  acid  on  charcoal  before  the  blow-pipe. 

622.  The  oxyds  of  arsemc  are  two : — ^Arsenious  acid,  AsOa,  and  arsenic 
add,  AsOs. 


*  The  opening  of  Uiese  chambers,  and  the  removal  of  arsenic,  is  a  task  of  great  danger, 
and  is  performed  about  onoe  in  irix  weeks.  The  workmen  engaged  in  the  operation,  as 
protection  against  the  poison,  are  completely  encased  in  leather,  with  glazed  apertures  for 
the  eyes.  They  also  wear,  in  addition,  damp  cloths  over  their  mouths  and  nostrils,  ia 
order  to  prevent  the  inhalation  of  minutely-divided  particles. 

.  Qinwif<ws.~Whafc  are  the  chief  ozyds  of  antimony  f  What  is  tartar-emetic  f  What 
Is  wine  of  antimony  Y  What  is  a  chatacteristfc  test  of  antimony  in  solution  ?  In  what 
/•rm  does  arsenic  oeeur  naturally  f  How  is  the  arsenie  ef  eommeroe  prepared  f  What  U 
■aidofmetallieaxieiiioT    Whatoftt»oxyte?  ... 
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ArseniouB  Acid,  AsOf. — White  Arsenic,  Hata-hane. — ^This  ozyd  is 
the  substance  to  which  the  name  arsenic  is  popularly  applied,  and  is  the  well- 
known  poison.  It  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  white  powder,  but  when  firedily 
sublimed  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  semi-transparent  solid,  whidi  gradu* 
ally  becomes  opaque  and  white,  like  porcelain.  It  is  soluble  in  about  11  parts 
of  boiling  water,  but  to  a  very  much  less  extent  in  cold  water.  Its  solution 
is  colorless,  and  almost  tasteless,  which  circumstances  greatly  &ci]itate  its  ^n- 
ployment  for  criminal  purposes.  It  dissolves  freely  in  hot  hydrocMorio  add, 
and  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies. 

Arsenious  acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  arsmiies:  i^rsenite  of  potash  is 
used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  Fowler' a  solution ;  and  arsenite  of  copper 
constitutes  the  delicate  and  beautiful  gpreen  pigment  known  in  eomra^nee  as 
Scheeys  green.  Its  poisonous  properties  have  also  been  taken  advants^  of 
for  the  destruction  of  vermin.  To  destroy  rats  and  mice,  the  poison  should 
be  mixed  with  flour  or  lard,  but  not  in  too  large  a  quantity,  or  these  animals 
will  not  touch  it*  Arsenious  acid,  when  placed  in  contact  with  organic  sub- 
stances, prevents  their  decay,  and  may  be  hence  used  with  advantage  for  the 
preservation  of  stuffed  and  dried  objects  of  natural  history.f 

623.  Arsenic  Acid,  AsOt,  is  formed  by  treating  arsenious  add  with 
nitric  add,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness.  It  unites  with  metallic 
oxyds  to  form  arsenioiUis:  the  arseniate  of  potash  being  used  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  calico  printing,  not  so  much  to  produce  colors  as  to  prevent  their 
adherence  to  certain  portions  of  the  fabric 

Arsenic  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  a  volatile  and  highly  poisonous 
gas — arseniureited  hydrogen.  There  are  also  several  compounds  of  arsenic 
and  sulphur,  which  are  used  as  pigments  and  in  pjrrotechny :  reodgcar,  AsSs, 
is  a  beautiful  red  pigment,  and  is  a  principal  constituent  of  the  so-called  whUt 
Indian  fire^  often  used  as  a  signal-light ;  orpiment,  AsSs,  is  a  golden  yellow 
pigment ; — ^both  of  these  substances  are  found  native. 

624.  Arsenic  forms  alloys  with  most  of  the  metals,  which  are  generally  brit* 
tie  and  easily  fusible.    Its  presence  in  iron  is  highly  injurious. 

*  If  the  poison  is  put  in  stables,  the  receptacles  of  meal  and  fodder  shonld  be  carefoUy 
eovered  over,  that  the  poisoned  rats  may  not  yomit  the  poison  into  them. 

t  It  is  best  nsed  for  this  purpose  in  the  form  of  an  arsenical  soap,  irhich  may  be  pre- 
pared by  mixing  100  parts  of  white  soap,  103  of  arsenious  acid,  36  carbonate  of  potash,  16 
camphor,  and  12  quicklime.  The  soap  is  to  be  scraped  and  melted  with  a  little  water  at 
a  gentle  heat;  then  add  the  potassa  and  the  lime,  and  mix  them  well  together— the  arsen- 
ious acid  is  afterward  added  gradually,  and  well  incorporated.  The  camphor  is  reduced 
to  powder  by  rubbing  it  in  a  mortar,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  strong  alcohol, 
and  when  the  soap  is  cold  this  is  well  mixed  In.  A  portion  of  the  soap  dissolved  in  water 
is  applied  to  the  preparations  by  means  of  a  camel*  s  hair  pencil.  It  constantly  exhales 
the  odor  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  and  effectually  destroys  insecta  and  their  eggs.— 

DUMAg. 

QuxBTiOHS.— What  is  said  of  the  arsenic  of  the  shops  ?  What  are  this  propertiM  of  ar- 
senious acid?  What  are  ita  salts  termed?  What  is  Fowler* s  solution f  What  is 
Scheele*  green  ?  What  are  the  uses  of  arsenic  ?  What  is  arsenic  add  f  What  ar«  its 
salta  called?    What  are  ita  uses?    Whatissaidof  the  other  eompounds  of  arsenic  f 
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625.  Gharacteristics  and  Teits  for  Arsenie.  — The  com- 
pounds of  this  metal  are  all  highly  poisonous,  either  when  taken  into  the  sto- 
madi,  when  applied  to  wounds,  or  when  inhaled  as  vapor.  The  most  effectual 
antidotes,  in  cases  of  ordinary  poisoning  by  it,  are,  first,  a  powerful  emetic,  and 
then  the  free  administration  of  the  hydrated  oxyd  of  iron  suspended  in  water 
(§  ^67) ;  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  calcined  magnesia  may  be  used.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  either  of  these  substances,  the  white  of  eggs,  milk,  sugar,  and  soap- 
suds are  beneficial,  (this  latter  observation  applying  also  to  almost  all  other 
cases  of  poisoning).  Prompt  action  is,  however,  necessary,  as  arsenic  is 
almost  always  fatal  when  time  is  allowed  ibr  its  absorption  uito  the  system 
in  sufficient  quantity. 

The  frequent  employment  of  arsenic  as  an  agent  in  poisoning,  has  induced 
chemists  to  study  its  nature  and  compounds  so  carefully,  that  its  detection 
when  Resent  in  the  body,  in  the  materials  which  have  passed  from  the  body, 
in  food  or  in  liquids,  is  a  matter  of  certainty.  Even  though  the  quantity  be 
too  minute  to  be  weighed,  its  existence  in  a  substance  may  be  absolutely  de- 
monstrated and  made  visible  to  the  eye.  Lapse  of  time  can  not  wholly  de- 
stroy this  chemical  evidence ; — ^the  body  with  which  the  arsenic  has  become 
lncorp(»ated  may  decay,  but  the  poison  remams  unchanged,  and  may  be 
recognized  even  after  the  lapse  of  years.* 

626.  An  investigation  for  the  detection  of  arsenic,  in  cases  where  a  criminal 
prosecution  involving  reputation,  and  perhaps  life,  depends  upon  the  issue, 
should  be  intrusted  only  to  a  professional  chemist,  but  a  description  of  the 
tests  employed,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  evidence  can  be  accumulated, 
are  matters  of  general  interest 

An  exceedingly  delicate  test  known  as  "  Marsh's  test,"  depends  upon  the 
property  which  arsenic  possesses  of  forming  a  gas  with  hydrogen,  and  de- 
positing itself,  in  the  metallic  state,  upon  the  sur&ce  of  a  cold  plate  held 
over  the  flame  of  the  burning  gas.  The  experiment  is  made  by  generating 
hydrogen  in  the  usual  manner  from  zinc,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  glass 
flask,  and  allowing  it  to  escape  tlirough  a  perforated  cork  and  tube  of  glass 
drawn  down  to  a  fine  point  (See  Fig.  200.)  The  hydrogen  evcdved  should 
first  be  tested  by  burning  it  against  a  porcelain  plate  to  prove  that  it  is  free 
fiom  arsenic,  and  then  the  suspected  liquor  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  ap- 
paratus. (For  the  purpose  of  experiment  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  arsenious 
add  in  water,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  used).  If  arsenic  is  present,  the 
flame  of  hydrogen,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  sur&ce  of  a  cool  white 


*  In  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning,  patrefaction  of  the  body  after  death  is  retarded  in  a 
remarkable  degree ;  and  in  many  cases  where  the  body  has  been  disinterred  several  months 
after  death,  it  has  been  found  sufficiently  preserved  from  decay  to  allow  many  of  the 
principal  internal  organs  to  be  distinguished.  In  one  instance,  in  France,  conviction  of 
poisoning  by  arsenic  was  obtained  on  evidence  procured  by  the  celebrated  chemist  Or- 
tOk,  from  the  remains  of  a  person  who  had  been  dead  for  a  lengthy  period  of  years. 

QuunoMft— What  is  said  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  arsenic  f  What  of  its  antidotes  f 
What  i»  aald  of  its  detectkm  in  the  body,  or  in  other  sabstanoes?  What  is  Marsh*! 
teitr 
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Fia.  200. 


plftter  or  saaoer,  will  depoett  a  smootili  black  or 
blown  spol  (a  UUk  meialUc  minvr).  One  other 
metal! — antimony — ^wtll  give  the  same  reaction, 
but  a  drop  of  an  aqueoos  fK^ution  of  cUoiids 
of  lime  instantly  dissolves  the  arsenic  spot,  bat 
leaves  the  antimony  unaltered.  If  the  arseni- 
uretted  hydrogen  gas  be  conducted  through  a 
gkuBS  tube  heated  at  one  point  over  a  spirit- 
lamp,  metaUio  arsenic  will  be  deposited  in  the 
colder  part  of  it^  forming  a  beautiful  incrus- 
tation. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  predpitates  arsenic 
from  its  solutions  in  the  form  of  a  s^phuret  of 
arsenic,  of  a  rich  lemon  color.  This  is  a  very 
accurate  test,  and  so  delicate  that  the  yellow 
tint  is  apparent  when  only  a  ten-thousandtii  part  of  arsenious  add  is  present, 
and  a  predpitate  when  the  proportion  is  as  1  part  of  arsenious  add  to  80,000 
of  water. 

Reduction  of  the  metal  from  its  oxyds  or  sulphurets  is  a  test  much  reMed 
on  in  judidal  investigation.  This  may  be  effected  by  introducing  a  little  ar- 
senious add,  or  the  sulphuret  obtained  in  the  last  experiment,  raized  with 
finely-powdered  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  soda,  into  a  glass  tui)e  of  the 
diameter  of  a  common  quill,  care  being  taken  not  to  soil  the  sides  of  the  tube. 


Fig.  201. 


The  mixture  is  then  gently  heated  by  the 

flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  when  the  metallic 

arsenic  sublimes,  and  is  condensed  as  a 

black,  lustrous  mirror,  e^  in  the  upper 

and  cool  part  of  the  tube.    (See  Fig.  201.) 

A  slip  of  bright  metallic  copper,  placed 

hi  a  hot  solution  of  arsenious,  or  arsenic 

acid,  acidulated  by  hydrochloric  add,  is 

soon  coated  by  a  gray  film  of  metallic 

arsenic.     This  is  known  as  Keinsch's 

test,  and  is  affirmed  to  show  the  presence 

of  a  250,000th  part  of  arsenic  m  solution.    It  is  a  test  readily  applicable  even 

when  the  solution  is  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  so  much  oiiganic  matter 

as  to  impair  the  accuracy  of  other  reactions. 

A  dose  of  from  2  to  3  grains  of  arsenic  is  generally  regarded  as  &ta1, 
though  larger  doses  are  sometimes  rejected  from  the  stomach  by  vomiting. 
A  dose  of  from  l-15th  to  l-30th  of  a  grain  is  said  to  warm  and  exhilarate 
the  system,  and  increase  its  vigor,  and  the  peasants  of  Hungary  are  reported 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  using  it  for  this  purpose. 

QuEsnoNB.— What  other  metal  gires  the  same  reaction?  Ho\r  may  antimonj  be  di«- 
tingnished  from  arsenic  in  this  instance  ?  What  is  the  test  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  f 
Whatis  the  test  by  reductloB f  What  is  Belnidi's  testr  What  amoaiit  ofaiwoie  is 
fetal? 
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62t.  Arsenic  and  antimony  are  the  only  metals  which  are  capable  of  com- 
bining with  hydrogen.  In  this  and  several  other  respects,  they  comport  them- 
selves like  metalloids,  and  by  some  chemical  authorities  arsenic  is  regarded 
as  a  non-metallic  element 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE     NOBLE    METALS. 

The  metals  included  in  this  class  are  nine  in  number,, 
viz.,  Mercury,  Silver,  Gold,  Platinum,  Palladium,  Rho- 
dium, Buthenium,  Osmium,  and  Iridium. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  these  metals  is  their  slight  ai&nity  for  OTy» 
gen,  by  reason  of  which  their  oxyds  are  easily  decomposed  by  the  action  6£ 
heat  alone,  the  metal  remaining  in  an  uncombined  state.  The  tempemtore 
required  to  effect  this  decomposition  is  less  than  red  heat,  with  the  single^^ 
exoeptionofthe  oxyd  of  osmium.  Mercnryand  silver  are  generally -found 
in  nature  as  sulphides;  the  others  usually  occur  native,  and  are  often  asBO*' 
dated  with  each  other. 

SECTION  I. 

u  B  B  d  V  B  T   (Hydrao'gyrum,  Uquid  aidoet), 

Eqmvaknt^  100.    Symbol^  Hy.     Specific  gravity,  13'59. 

628.  Vatarai  History  and  Distribation . — ^Mercury is  some^ 
times  found  native,  as  fluid  quicksilver,  but  most  generally  occurs  as  a  sulph- 
ide, forming  a  brilliant  red  mineral  termed  cinnabar.  Its  most  productive 
mines  are  those  of  Almaden  in  Spain,  Idria  in  Austria^  and  New  Almaden 
in  Upper  Oalifomia.  Considerable  quantities  are  also  obtamed  from  locali-- 
ties  in  Mexico,  P^ru,  China^  and  Japan.  It  is  reduced  from  its  ores  by  a  pnn 
cess  of  distillation. 

629.  Properties,— Mercury  isa  brilliant,  silver-white  metal,  possess- 
ing great  density,  and  also  the  remarkable  property  of  remaining  fluid  at 
common  temperatures.  It  solidifies  (freezes)  at  — 39^  F.,  in  which  state  it 
ia  soft  and  malleable.  When  heated  to  662°  F.  it  boils,  and  yields  an  in- 
visible vapor.  The  metal  also,  at  all  temperatures  above  4fP  P.,  undergoes  a 
slight  spontaneous  evaporation — a  fact,  easily  proved  by  the  action  exerted 

QunrzoKB.— What  are  distinguishing  characteristics  of  antimony  and  arsenic  f  What 
are  the  noble  metals  ?  What  arc  their  characteristics  ?  Under  what  circumstances  does 
mercury  occur  naturally?  Where  are  its  principal  mines  ?  What  are  Its  properties  ?  At* 
wlait  temperature  does  it  solidify?   VHienhoil?    Whatissaldof  Its  volatility?  * 
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upon  a  sencdtiye  daguerreotype  plate  suspended  a  few  inches  above  a  yessel 
containing  mercury. 

Mercur7i  when  pure,  is  not  tarnished  hy  exposure  to  air  and  moisture  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  when  lieated  to  near  its  boiling  point  it  slowly 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  crystalline,  dark-red  powder, 
the  red  oxyd  of  mercury.  This  oxyd,  when  subjected  to  a  dull  red  heat, 
evolves  oxygen,  and  is  decomposed  into  its  constituents.  It  was  by  means 
of  this  substance  that  Priestley  first  discovered  the  existence  of  oxygen,  and 
Lavoisier  determined  the  composition  of  atmospheric  air. 

630.  The  most  ready  solvent  of  mercury  is  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  it 
with  great  rapidity.  Hydrochloric  acid  has  no  action  upon  it,  and  the  same 
is  true  also  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

631.  When  pure  mercury  is  agitated  with  ether,  or  oil  of  turpentlDfi^.  or 
rubbed  with  sulphur,  sugar,  chalk,  lard,  etc.,  it  is  reduced  to  so  Que  a  state 
of  division  that  it  loses  its  metallic  appearance  entirely,  and  becomes  thor- 
oughly incorporated  with  the  foreign  body.  In  its  ordinary  state,  mercury 
is  inactive  as  a  medicine,  but  in  this  state  of  mechanical  division  it  is  readily 
ab8(Mrbed  by  the  system,  and  becomes  efficacious.  The  well-known  Hue-pill 
Is  mercury  rubbed  into  a  gummy  compound,  called  '*  confection  of  roses;"  and 
mercurial  oitUmeTU  is  mercury  incorporated  with  lard. 

632.  Mercury  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  a  gray, 
or  suboxyd,  Hy^O,  and  the  protoxyd,  or  red  oxyd,  HyO.  This  last  oxyd  is 
a  red  powder,  and  was  called  by  the  old  chemists  red  precipitate, 

633.  Mercury  forms  two  compounds  with  chlorine,  which  correspond  in 
constitution  to  the  two  oxyds,  and  are  of  great  importance  in  medicine  and 
the  arts ;  they  are  the  subcliloride  and  the  chloride. 

634.  Subchloride  of  Mercury,  H  s',€l,  is  the  well-known  medi- 
cine, calomel  It  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sub-nitrate 
of  mercury  with  common  salt.  Wlien  pure,  it  is  a  heavy,  white,  insoluble, 
and  tasteless  powder. 

635.  Chloride  of  Mercury,  HyCl,is  known  in  commerce  under 
the  name  of  corrosive  subUmate,  Its  formation  may  be  shown  experimentally 
by  heating  a  globule  of  mercury  in  a  deflagrating  spoon,  and  plunging  it 
into  a  jar  of  chlorine ;  the  metal  takes  Are  and  produces  the  chloride.  Prac* 
tically,  it  is  prepared  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  sulphate 
of  protoxyd  of  mercury. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  dense,  white  crystalline  substance,  soluble  in  16 
parts  of  cold,  and  3  of  boiling  water— its  solution  possessing  a  disgusting 
and  burning  metallic  taste.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  poisons  known  in 
chemistry.  With  albumen  it  unites  to  form  compounds  which  are  nearly 
insoluble;  hence  substances  which  contain  albumen,  such  as  white  of  eggs, 
milk,  etc.,  are  the  most  efifectual  antidotes  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  it.    Timber, 

QITS8TI02TB.— What  of  its  pov^er  to  resist  ozydation  f  What  is  its  most  ready  mIv- 
ent  ?  What  of  its  suseepiibility  to  mechanical  division  ?  What  is  blue-piU  ?  What  mep* 
curial  ointment?  .What  are  its  oxyds?  What  is  said  of  its  chlorides?  What  is  calo- 
mel? Whatis  corrosive  sublimate?  What  are  its nmijerties ?  WhatareantidoteatoUf 
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find  atiiittal  and  vegetable  sabstances  in  general,  are  effectually  protected 
against  decay  and  the  action  of  insects,  by  steeping  in  a  solution  of  oorro- 
siye  sublimate.  This  process  ia  known  in  the  arts  as  hyanizing^  from  its  in« 
Tenter,  Mr.  Kyan,  who  first  applied  it  with  great  success  for  the  protection 
of  ship-timber  against  the  effects  of  *'  dry  roV^  The  preservative  action  ap- 
pears to  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  corrosive  sublimate  unites 
with  the  organic  substances  to  produce  insoluble  and  poisonous  com- 
pounds. A  solution  of  oorrodvo  sublimate  in  alcohol  is  much  used  as  a 
preservative  wash  for  plants  in  herbariums,  and  for  other  objects  of  natural 
history. 

636.  Qxyd  of  mercury  forms  several  siilts  with  nitric  acid,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  svbniirate^  Hy«0,NOB,  and  the  nitrate,  HyO,NO«.  The  last- 
named  salt  is  used  in  the  arts  as  a  wash  for  rabbit  and  hare  skins,  as  it  im- 
parts to  these  fbrs  a  property  of  felling  which  does  not  naturaUy  belong  to 
them. 

637.  Sulphide  of  Mercury,  HyS  k— This  compound  is  the  most 
abtmdani  of  the  ores  of  mercury,  and  as  a  mineral  product  is  termed  dTma- 
bar;  but  when  prepared  artificially,  it  constitutes  the  beautiful  red  pigment 
known  as  vermilion.  Yermilion  is  prepared  by  subliming  1  part  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  with  6  of  mercury.  The  product  is  a  bladcish-red  crystalline 
mass,  which  by  fiiction  and  pulverization  assumes  a  magnificent  scarlet  color. 

638.  Uses  .—Mercury  is  used  extensively  in  the  arts  in  the  construction 
of  phUosopfalcal  instruments  (barometers,  thermometers^  etc.),  in  the  extrao* 
tion  of  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores,  in  gilding,  and  in  medicine. 

639.  Alloys  of  Mercury  with  other  metals  are  termed  amalgams. 
An  amalgam  of  4  parts  of  tin  to  1  of  mercury  constitutes  the  material  em- 
I^oyed  for  the  silvering  of  mirrors.  A  strip  of  copper  becomes  amalgamated 
if  rubbed  with  a  solution  containing  mercury.  If  we  make  a  stroke  across 
a  brass  plate  with  a  stick  or  brush  dipped  in  a  solution  of  mercury,  and  af- 
terward bend  the  plate  at  this  place,  it  wQl  break  as  though  it  had  been 
cut ;  the  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  mercury  of  the  solution  at  once 
penetrates  and  combines  with  the  brass,  and  renders  it  extremely  brittle. 
Mercury,  when  brought  in  contact  with  bars  of  lead,  tin,  and  zinc,  readily 
permeates  them  by  a  species  of  capillary  attraction;  and  by  employing  a  bar 
of  lead  in  the  form  of  a  syphon,  we  may  gradually  raise  and  draw  off  mer- 
cury from  its  containing  vesseL 

Tin,  lead,  silver,  gold,  and  several  other  metals,  are  dissolved  by  mercury 
to  a  considerable  extent,  without  much  loss  of  fluidity.  It  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, but  little  attraction  for  uron,  and  on  this  account  it  is  generally  pre- 
served in  iron  bottles. 

The  presence  of  mercury,  when  in  solution,  may  be  detected  by  placmg  a 

QuKsnoxs. — What  is  kyanizing?  How  does  corrosive  sublimate  act  as  apreaerva- 
tlre  agent?  Wbatis  said  of  the  nitrates  of  mercury?  What  is  yermilion?  How  is  It 
prepared  ?  What  are  the  principal  uses  of  mercury  ?  What  are  alloys  of  mercury  termed  T 
What  forms  the  lustrous  coating  of  mirrors?  How  does  mercury  comport  itself  in  con- 
taet  with  the  other  metato  ?   How  may  the  presence  of  mercury  In  solution  be  detected  ? 
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drop  of  the  fiuspected- liquid  on  a  piece  of  polished  gold,  as  h  hslf-eajgle,  told 
touching  the  metal,  through  the  liquid,  with  a  scrap  of  sine,  or  with  the  point 
of  a  penknife;  The  part  touched  will  instantly  appear  white,  owing  to  the 
deposition  of  mercury  by  Toltaic  action. 


SECTION    II. 

SILVBK. 

Hquivalenif  108.     Symbol^  Ag.  (Argentum).     SpecijU  gravity^  10*5. 

e40.  Natural  History  and  Distributioii.^Silref  is  fre- 
quency met  with  in  the  natiye  state,  but  most  generally  it  is  fi>und  in  com- 
iknation  with  sulphur,  mixed  with  sulphides  of  lead,  antiinony,  cbpper,  and 
Iron.  The  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  most  producttre  sources  t)f  al« 
yer ;  but  it  occurs  in  quantities  sufficient  to  pay  for  working,  in  Norway,.  Sax« 
ouy,  Spain,  and  the  Hartz  mountains.  . 

641.  Amalgamation « — Silyer  is  obtamed  from  ores  free fh>m  lead,  as 
those  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  by  a  process  termed  Ameigatriyx^wn, 
which  is  founded  upon  the  ready  solubiU^  of  silver  and  other -metals  in  met- 
allic mercury.  The  oro  is  first  crushed  to  a  fine  powde)r,  mixed  with  common 
salt,  and  roasted  at  a  low  red-heat  in  a  fomaoe.  By  this  treatment  the  silrer 
obtains  chlorine  from  the  salt,  and  is  dianged  from  a  sulphide  into  a  chloride. 
The  resulting  products  of  the  fhmacc,  consisting  of  clUoride  of  dlyer,  oxyds 
of  copper,  iron,  and  earthy  mattera,  ar6  then  placed,  with  wat^r  and  a  portion 
of  B(«tp-iron,  in  barr^  which  reyolve  upon  their  axes,  and  the  whole  agitated 
together  for  some  time,  during  which  the  iron  reduces  the  diloride  of  silver  Mo 
a  state  of  metal,  and  forms  chloride  of  iron ;  a  certain  portion  of  mercury  is  then 
added,  and  the  agitation  continued.  The  mercury  dissolves  out  the  silver,  &6 
eopper,  and  the  gold,  if  there  be  any,  and  combines  with  them  to  form  an 
amalgam ;  which,  by  reason  of  its  groat  weight  and  fluidity,  is  easily  separ* 
ated  firom  the  other  materials  by  washing  and  subsidence.  This  amalgam  is 
then  pressed  in  wo(den  bags,  to  squeeze  out  the  uncombined  mercury,  and  the 
solid  portion  heated  in  a  khid  of  retort,  when  the  last  trace  of  mercury  vot- 
SEtiliaeS)  and  leaves  ih»  silver  alloyed  with  copper  or  gold  behind.  In  this 
state  it  is  e3q)orted  in  ingots.* 


.  *  This  prooett,  Mcondneted  in  Hejioo  and  Sonili  America  by  the  rude  laloflra,  isez- 
eeedinglj  imperfect,  and  is  attended  with  an  enormous  loss  of  quIcksilTer,  bjr  Tcdatili^. 
tion  and  the  formation  of  calomel,  HytCl;  so  much  so,  that  it  has  been  calculated  that 
f^vmrds  of  ilx  millioa  cwt  of  merenry  bad  been  wasted  in  the  American  mines  up  to  the 
dose  of  the  last  oentnry.  It  must  be,  therefore,  apparent,  that  the  gre«t  ^m|»lo7meBt  of 
faereory  is  in  -the  mining  of  aUrer ;  and  previoiis  to  the  diaooyery,  a  few  yewrs  sinocw  of 
tixe  rich  cinnabar  mines  of  California,  the  price  of  mercurj  (owing  to  a  diminished  sajpH 
ply  from  the  mines  in  Spain  and  Austria)  had  risen  so  high,  that  many  of  the  richest  ail- 
Terrmines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  of  necessity  abandoned. 

.  QuBsnoKS.— What  i«  said  of  the  natural  condition  of  silver?  Where  are  its  prineipal 
odnes?    How  is  silver  obtained  frem  its  ores  by  amalgamatioa? 
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*  ^2.  I)  i  q  Q  4 1  i  0  B.^-Stlrer  containing  a  laige  percentage  of  copper  .&  sep- 
arated from  this  metal  by  what  is  called  the  process  of  LiquaUan:  this  con- 
sists in  melting  the  two  metals  with  a  large  proportion  of  lead,  and  ooo^g 
the  mixture  suddenly  in  the  form  of  cakes ;  these  are  then  exposed,  on  an  ins- 
olined  hearth,  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  melt  the  lead,  but  not  the  copper; 
^en  the  former  metal  runs  off,  and  carried  all  the  silyer.  with  it,  leaving  the 
solid  c^per  behind, 

643.  C  up  e  U  ft  1 1  e  n  — Silver  is  parted  from  lead  by  a  process  termed 
CupdkUian.  It  consists  in  exposing  the  m&ss,  in  the  first  instahoe,  to  a  redt 
heat,  vpoitk  the  hearth  of  a  shallOMf  furnace,  ^rhile  a  current  of  air  la  cau&ed  to 
play  upon  ijb9sut&(ie;'the  lead  rapidly  oxydizes,  and  is  converted,  mto  litht 
aige,  whicby,  hi.tum,  melts  and  runs  off,  leaving  the  metallic  silver  undxydf 
issed,  and  in  a  nearly  pure  state  Refined  sihet).  The  h^axHtx  upon  which  this 
<%)ecatioa  is  conducted^  is  cabled  a  cs^Td;  and  is  formed  by  molding  pulverized 
bone-ashes  into  the  shape  of  an  oval,  shallow  basin. 

In  order  to  render  the  silver  thus  obtained  still  purer  ^^^  ^^2. 

(fine  siliUer\it  is:  again  fiised  under  the  'same  circum- 
stances in  smafi  cupels  (EUg.  2Q2);  by  which,  the  last  ^ 
remaining  traodd  of  lead,  and  all  other  metalUe  impur-^ 
ities^  except  gold,  ale  converted  ibto  oxyds^  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  porous  bone-ash. 

644.  Pr  op  erties.^-^v^  has  the  clearest  whitecolor  of  all  &emeta]&: 
It  is  mHftUeable  attd  ductile  in  a  high:  degree^  and  in  hardxlessisintenBediate) 
between  goldand  cdpper.  It  melta  at  a  bdght  red-heat,  X^tS^  jg*.,  expand'; 
ing  forcibly  at  the  moment  of  aoUdifi^ation  ^  and  is  not  oxydized  by  exposure^ 
at  liny,  temperature,  t6  either  tk  d!ty  or  moist:  atmoc^>here;  .  Pore  silver,  irawi 
evei^  possesses  the  remarkable  prop^^  of  mechanically  absorlnng  oxygen,, 
when  melted,  to  the  extent  of  many  times  its  volume.  This  oxygen  is  again: 
disengaged  at  the  moment  of  soHdifiisatiotn,  and  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  ar^i 
boresMsent  appearance  often  noticed  on  the  sur&oei  of  masses  of  ^ver.  8ilven 
has  fk  powerfbl  affinity  for  sulphur ;  ahd  wh^i  exposed  to  air  containing  teiy? 
minute  qifiuitities  of  soj^hurous  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  Boon  be-> 
comes  superficially  blackened  or  tarnished,  from  the  formation  of  a  thin  ffimt 
of  sulphide  upon  its  sur&ce.* 

The  best  solvent  5>f  i^ver  is  nitrie  acid,  which  acts  upon  the  metal  with 
groafi  rapidity  f  if  liie  silver  contains  any  gold,  it  will  be  leftxmdissolved  as  a; 
dark  powder.  Solution  of  silver  coin  in  nitnc  acid  appears  of  a  bluish-gteen* 
color,  from  the  copper  it  contains.  Hydrochloric  acid  scarcely  actatpoh  silver,^ 
and  sulphuric  acid  only  when  hot 

*  The  air  of  large  totms  oi^  ditletf,  and  the  air  of  rooms  in  irhieh  mineral  coal  or  eoaU' 
gas  is  burnt,  alwaTS  contains  sufficient  of  the  gaseous  compounds  of  sulphur  to  gradually* 
tanilsh 'Avei>.    ~ " 

-  QucBTioirt.— How  is  sHver  obtained  by  amalgamation  freed  from  copper f  What  is  this? 
pnoaw  termed  r  Bqi#  Is  silrec freed  fh>m  lead?  Whatiaacnpel?  What  are  the  prop^ - 
effli«a«f«averf  What  are  the  selationa  of  fused  silrer  and  oxygen  r  YOiat  of  sliver  Wids 
ralphor  1    What  are  the  solvents  of  lilvfr  t  . .  i 
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646.  O.xyds  of  Silver . — Silver  forms  three  oxyds — ^tho  suboac^d, 
Ag«0 ;  the  protoxyd,  AgO  ]  and  a  peroxyd,  AgO*. 

646.  Protoxyd  of  8ilvcris  the  only  oxyd  which  forms  permanent 
ealts,  and  may  be  pitx^ured  by  adding  potash  or  soda  to  a  solution  of  ihe 
nitrate,  or  any  soluble  salt  of  silver.  It  is  a  dark-brown  or  black  powder, 
soluble  in  ammonia^  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  pure  water.  Its  solution  in 
cyanide  of  potassium  constitutes  the  silver  solution  used  in  electro-platibg. 
Oxyd  of  silver  is  decomposed  at  a  temperature  below  red  heat,  and  to  some 
extent  also  by  the  action  of  solar  light 

647.  iVitrate  of  Silver,  AgO, If  Os.— This  is  the  most  important 
of  the  salts  of  silver,  and  maybe  obtained  in  the  form  of  colorless,  transparent, 
tabular  crjrstals,  by  dissolving  silver  in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  s<(du- 
tion  to  dryness.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
when  fbsed  and  cast  into  slender  sticks,  they  constitute  the  lunar  causitc  of 
the  surgeon.* 

Nitrate  of  silver,  when  perfectly  pure,  undergoes  no  change  by  the  action 
of  light,  but  when  exposed  to  light  in  contact  with  organicmatter,  it  blackens 
rapidly.  Stains  thus  produced  by  it  can  not  be  removed  by  washing  with 
soap  and  water;  hence  nitrate  of  silver  constitutes  an  essential  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  hair-dyes,  and  the  indelible  inks  used  for  marking  linen. 
Ivory,  marble,  and  other  bodies,  may  be  stained  a  permanent  blade  by  soak- 
ing In  a  solution  of  this  salt,  and  then  exposing  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
sun's  rays.  The  black  coloring  matter  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  silver  in 
a  state  of  fine  division,  and  by  others  to  be  a  suboxyd  of  silver.  It  may  be 
removed  from  the  hands,  or  from  linen,  by  the  employment  of  a  strong  so- 
lution of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  more  easily  by  cyanide  of  potasshim.  Ni- 
trate of  silver  is  sometimes  given  as  a.medicine ;  if  the  administratioa  of  it 
is  long  continued,  a  portion  of  the  silver  in  combination  ten^  to  find  its  way 
out  of  the  system  at  the  surface  of  the  body;  but  becoming  decomposed  hy 
the  action  of  light  before  it  reaches  the  outer  surface  of  the  skin,  it  imparts 
to  all  those  portions  of  the  body  exposed  to  light  a  singular  blue  or  lead-gray 
color.  This  color,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  formed  below  the  out^ 
skin  (or  cutideX  is  perfectly  indelible.f 


*  The  eorrosire  pover  of  lanar  eanstie  Is  not  the  result  of  any  apedfle  action  of  fho 
nitrate  of  silTor  but  of  the  nitric  add,  which  \a  liberated  hy  the  decompoaitiott  of  the 
Bait  when  in  contact  with  organic  matter. 

t  A  moBt  singular  case  of  this  discoloration  was  to  be  seen  a  few  years  since  in  the  city 
of  New  Yorlc,  in  the  person  of  an  itinerant  hook-agent^  who  was  familiarly  called  the 
**  blue  man.**  The  color  of  this  person,  owing  to  an  injudidons  use  of  nitrate  of  Bilrer 
as  a  remedy  for  epilepsy,  was  generally  of  a  dark,  dull  blue,  varying  to  brown  with  ahadea 
«tf  green. 

QuESTiONg. — What  oxyds  of  silver  are  there  ?  What  is  the  principal  oxyd  ?  How  ia 
U  prepared  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  How  is  nitrate  of  silver  prepared  f  What  la  In- 
ftar  caustic  t  What  action  has  light  upon  this  salt  ?  Into  what  articles  does  it  enter  as  an 
««sentlal  ingredient?  Hoir  may  nitrate  of  silver  stains  be  removed  ?  What  aometimea 
iiappena  when  nitrate  ot  silver  is  taken  into  the  system  t 
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When  a  stick  of  phoaphoras  is  introdnced  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  it  soon  becomes  incrusted  with  arborescent  crystals  of  the  metaL  The 
introduction  of  mercury  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  also  precipitates 
the  metal  in  beautiful  tree-like  forms  which  are  called  aa-hoi^  Dianoi.  Metallic 
copper  at  once  throws  down  metallic  silver  from  solutions  of  the  nitrate, 
aodfimsos  nitrate  of  copper. 

648.  Chloride  of  Silver,  AgCl. — ^This  compound  appears  as  a 
white,  curdy  precipitate  when  hydrochloric  acid,  or  the  solution  of  any  chlo- 
ride (as  common  salt)  is  added  to  a  solution  of  silver.  Its  formation,  under 
these  circumstances,  constitutes  a  most  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  silver 
ia  solution,  as  the  chloride  of  silver  is  so  entirely  insoluble  in  water,  that  a 
millionth  part  of  it  will  occasion  a  doudmess  of  the  solution.  It  is,  however, 
readily  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  when  exposed  to  the  light,  quickly  assumes 
a  violet  eolor^  Chloride  of  silver,  kept  in  solution  by  the  alkaline  chlorides, 
probably  exists  in  minute  quantities  in  all  sea-water.  MM.  Malagutti  and 
Duroclier,  eminent  French  chemists,  have  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  recent 
experiments,  that  each  cubic  mile  of  sea-water  contains  lOf  lbs.  of  silver  in 
the  form  of  chloride. 

649.  Uses . — rPure  silver,  by  reason  of  its  softness^,  is  not  used  to  any  ex- 
tent in  the  arts ;  but  for  coin,  plate,  etc.,  it  is  always  alloyed  with  a  propor- 
tion of  copper,  which  greatly  increases  its  hardness  without  materially  dimin- 
ishing its  whitenesS)  and  thus  renders  it  less  liable  to  be  worn  by  us& 
The  amount  of  copper  that  may  be  alloyed  with  silver  for  the  manufacture  of 
coin  is  always  regulated  by  government  In  Great  Britain,  standard  sUver 
is  composed  of  11  parts  of  silver  and  1  of  copper;  in  the  Um'ted  States,  all 
gold  and  silver  coin  consists  of  nine  tenths  pure  metal  and  one  tenth  alloy. 
In  England  and  France,  the  government  also  regulates  the  purity  of  silver 
used  for  tho  manufacture  of  plate ;  in  the  United  States  the  manufacturer 
alloys  his  silver  at  discretion. 

Silver  is  frequently  employed  to  give  a  coating  to  less  expensive  metal& 
Platmg  on  copper  is  effected  by  laying  a  strip  of  silver  upon  a  bar  of  cop- 
per, and  uniting  the  two  metals  (without  solder)  by  hammering  and  rolling 
at  a  temperature  just  below  the  fusing  point  of  silver.  The  compound  ingot  is 
then  rolled  to  the  required  degree  of  tenuity.  Silvering,  or  covering  the  sur- 
&ce.Qf  brass  or  copper  wit^  a  thin  coating  of  silver,  may  be  effected  by  first 
thorou^ly  cleaning  the  sur&ce  to  be  silvered  by  momentary  immersion  in 
m'tric  add,  and  then  rubbing,  with  a  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  (100  parts), 
chloride  of  silver  (10  parts),  and  corrosive  sublimate  (1  part);  the  surfece  is 
afterwards  polished.  It  is  in  this  way  that  thermometer  scales  are  silvered. 
A  peculiar  bkmched  or  "  dead'^  appearance  may  be  given  to  articles  manufac- 
tured from  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper,  by  boiling  them  in  a  solution  of  bi- 

QnxsTioxre.^What  is  said  of  chloride  of  sUrer  ?  What  is  a  test  of  the  presence  of  sll- 
ver  in  solution  ?  Does  stlrer  exist  in  sea-vater  ?  In  what  state  is  sliver  nsed  in  the  arts  ? 
What  is  iitandard  sUver  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  t  How  is  plating  effected  ? 
How  may  ariides  be  sUrered  ?    What  ia  dead  silver  ? 


am 
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solphate  of  potash;  the  add  of  which  diwolyea  oat  the  copper  from  the  but. 
&ce,  and  leaves  the  particles  of  silver  isolated. 

650.  Silvering  of  Glass « — Certain  organic  substances,  soch  as  oil 
of  cassia,  oil  of  doves,  or  solution  of  grape-sugar,  possess  the  property,  when 
added  to  certain  salts  of  silver  in  solution,  of  predpitating  the  silver  in  tiie 
state  of  bright)  lustrous  metal.  This  principle  has  been  recently  applied-tp 
the  silvering  of  glass;  and  maoj  articles. of  great  beauty,  such  as  nurrors, 
glass-globes,  vases,  door-knobs,  etc.,  are  now  coated  in  this  mann^.* 

SECTION    III. 

GOLD. 

Equivalent^  98*7.    Symholf  Au.  (Aurum).    Specific  grt^viiy,  19.2. 

651.  Satnral  History  and  Distribntioh.-^old  is  alwayii 
found  native  or  in  the  metallic  state;  generally  in  the  form  of  thin  scal^  or 

giaind,  sometimes  as  large,  nodtdar  masses,^  and  some^ 
times  m  crystals;  the  last  being  al- 
ways modifications  of  the  cube,  or 
octohedron.  (See  Pigs.  203  and  204.) 
Native  gold  is  always  alloyed  with 
silver,  and  is  often  associated  with  small 
quantities  of  osmium,  iridium^  copper, 
antimony,  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  rarely 
with  tellurium.  No  regular  veins  of 
gold  are  met  with  (what  are  called  veins  of  gold  being 
merely  veins  of  t|uartz  containing  disseminated  metallic  particles).  It  com* 
monly  occurs  in  the  most  andent  rooks,  or  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  rivers^ 
As  gold  is  found  naturally  in  a  metallic  state,  the  operations  for  obtaining  it 
are  almost  purely  mechanical,  as  washing,  etc.  When  the  gold  is  very  finely 
divided  and  mixed  with  earthy  matters  or  other  metals,  it  is  separated  by  a 
process  of  amalgamation  similar  to  that  ahready  described  for  obtaining  diver. 
(See  §641.)  ' 


Fia.  203. 


Fig.  204. 


*  A  composition  for  sQveriBg  glan  may  be  prep«rcd  m  foa^wB :— Mix  80  gnlnir  9/bebA 
ammonia,  60  nitrate  of  silver  (crystals),  90  spirits  of  irine,  and  60  of  water.  yThen^  thB 
nitrate  of  silver  is  completely  dissolved,  filter  the  liquid  and  add  15  grains  of  gcape  sugar 
dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  1^  ounces  of  water  and  1^  onnoes  spirits  at  wine.  For  sUvering 
a  glass,  it  is  soffieient  to  leave  this  solution  in  contact  with  tiie  glass  for  a  space  of  two  or 
three  dajrs ;  but  by  heating  the  mixture,  tiie  effect  may  be  produced  n^idly. 

t  A  mass  of  gold  once  found  in  North  Carolina  weighed  28  pounds ;  a  mass  found  fa 
the  Ural  Mountains,  and  now  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh,  has  a  weight  of 
nearly  80  pounds.  Masses,  howereis  of  larger  size,  mingled  with  quarts;  have  been  sinott 
found  in  both  California  and  Australia.  _    -  .  _ 


QuEVTZONS.-'How  may  glass  be  ailyered  ?  What  is  said  of  the  natural  oecnrrenee  of- 
gold  ?  What  metalA  usually  oconr  associated  with  it  r  How  is  gold  obtained  from  ttur 
earth?  .......     ^ 


^igh  metallic  luster.  It  is  the  most  midi^ble  of  all  the  metals,  and  may  bd 
beaten  into  leaves  which  do  not  exceed  l-200,000th  of  an  inch  in  thickness; 
%tf  -aljBO-  possesses «  higb;  (^gfee  of  tenlka^.  When,  paier  gold  is  nearly  as 
«)ft  as  lead.  It  fuses  ^a^  »r.  t^perafura^of.  2016?  F.,  -and  can  not  be  advan* 
UfS^waly.  empiofod  $>p  castings,  «s  it  Bhrinka  gveatly  in  solidifying.  Gold 
^9^  not  pgml]|iiv&  direel^y.  yfi^  oxyspetiM  any  tetnpeiatafe  ;:none  €»f  the  sim- 
ple acidsf  with  the  exception  of  the  selenic,  have  any  effect  upon  it  j  heiihef 
has  sulphur  or  sulphuretted  hydrbg«i.  €hl6iin3  and  biiobilfle  attack  it  easilyi 
anditisdissolyedfoy  4ny!9oln£io'n:that  Hberates  chlorioe.  The  most  usual 
SQlvent  ofgoldtsogitaTidgricL    (See  g  361.)   . 

653.  Compounds  of  fi o  1  d .—There  are  two  (bxydfs  of  g^d,  a prot-. 
OXyd,  AuO)  tfiod  a  peroxyd,  or  auric;  acid,  AiiOs.  Both  are  unstable  com-^ 
poundsi'attd  am  deodtaapoaed  by  the  aetioa  of  light  With  chlorine;  also,: 
^Id  unites  in  twd  .p)!Oportions  to  £>rm  a  protochloride,  AuCl,  and  a  perchlo-^ 
|ide,  AuCl^  The  te^  is  the  most  important  compound  of  gold,  and  is  always 
p9K)duoed  when  gotd  is  dissolved  in  ttitr9muriatic  aoM. 
.  By  captiously  ^vapcnttting  the.  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  the  perchloride^ 
pay  beob^ned  in  the.fohn:  of  yellow  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and' 
^tber.  If  a  solation  of  crystalCzed  chloride  of  gold  be  applied  to  the  skin,  or* 
my  olfher  oi^ganic^  dub^taac^  it  imparts  to  it,  on  drying,  a  purple-colored  stain.' 
If  a  few  dro|»  be  added  't6  a  dilute,  solution  of  protochloride  of  thi^  a  mos^ 
beautifil}  purple  preinpitate  is  Ibrmed,  which  is-  known  as  the  purple' of  Cas-. 
situ.  This  compound  of  gold  and  tin  is  extensively  used  in  enamel  and  por-*' 
retain  pAtnthig,  abd'also  Ibr*  imparting  to  glass  a  lioh  roi^e  or  purple  ^lor. 
_  Polished  ftteel:dipped  idtoaa  ethereal:  sedation 'e^perchloride  of  gold;  decom-> 
pcfi9e9  it,  and  beoomed  covered  witii  a  ooak  of  metallic  gold:  delicate  cutting^ 
iostmttidnts  are  gilt  in  this  way.;  Silk  ribbonis  snayl>e  al^o  gilt  by  moistening; 
thfaas  with  this  solution,  and  expbsing  them  to  a  ourfent  of  hydrogen,  or  phos-^ 
I^ur^tted  hydtogen  gas. 

Aniaionia  added  tor  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  produces  a  yellowish-^ 
brown  precipitate^'  aurate  of  amxxionia,  or  fidminatirig'ffold^  this  compound' 
explodes  at  a  modbi^Bte  heat,  or:  by  friction. 

.65^  Induttriai  Usos  o'f  Gold  ^-JGI'bld^tetrded  for  coin  and  most^ 
o^t  pHXpfyf^Sf  iaalways  alloyed  with  a^ettain  propdrtaon  ol'  silver  or  cop- 
per,  in  order  to  increase  its  hardness  and  durability.  Gold  for  coinage  Is*' 
viaally  Mtoyed'with  copper  to  the  amount  of  aboiat  1 0  per  cent 

-  The  quantaty  ofpufe  g<dd  contuned  in  a  given  masd  id  expressed  by  the' 
woid  carat,  used  in  reference,  to  a  oertain  standafd  number';  which  number  in^' 
the  United  States  is  2^    Thus,  perfectfy  pure  gold  id  said  to  be  24  carats 


QjfMVmxtfB. — ^What  Jtre  the  characterUtio  pn^ertiea  of  gold  f  What  is  stAd  of  its  rela*' 
tloaa  ta  ^yg^nt  WJMr  oC  ita  wnabUitirt  What:  are  the  principal  tomponnds  of  gold  t 
Hmt  Li.p«f>p^ride  ^{^gM  ptep^ted  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  What  is  the  **  pnrple' 
^  Cuif^aar,'  MfmMt^^  ^ildttdr  What  is jfataninaUBg  gold?  la  trhtfl  eeikdUion  isi 
gold  need  in  the  arts?    How  is  the  pnrity  of  gold  ezprtfased  ?  •    ■  '       .    -.  n.i 

17* 
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fine;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  gold  is  spoken  of  as  18  carats  fine,  it  is  nnder- 
fBtood  that  the  mass  consists  of  18  parts  (three  fourths)  gold,  and  6  parts  (one 
fourth)  alloy. 

'  The  determmation  of  the  amount  of  pore  gold  or  silver  m  a  given  mass  of 
metal,  is  called  aaaaying  ;  and  as  the  value  o£  all  the  various  gold  and  silver 
coins  in  the  world  is  regulated  by  the  operation,  the  various  prooeeses  con* 
tained  in  this  department  of  chemistr|r  have  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection. 

655.  Preparation  of  Fine  6 •  1  d .—The process c^  obtehiing fine 
gold,  or  of  separating  gold  from  its  alloys  of  silver  and  oc^per,  de^nds  upon 
the  solubility  of  silver  and  copper  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  perfect  insokibiii^  of 
gold  in  the  same  liquid.  In  order  to  effectually  carry  out  the  opemtion,  it  Is 
necessary  that  the  silver  should  amount  to  at  least  three  times  the  We^htof 
gold,  or  otherwise  portions  of  silver  will  be  mechanically  protected  teom  l^o 
action  of  the  add,  and  the  separation  be  incomplete.  I^  therefore,  the  alloy 
be  found  to  contain  more,  than  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  gold,  sofficient 
silver  is  added  to  reduce  it  to  this  proportion ;  and  hence  this  method  of  part^ 
ing  the  metals  is  known  in  assaying  as  quartaUon.  The  gold  remaining  un- 
dissolved  in  the  acid  is  collected  and  melted  into  ingots,  while  the  silver  id 
separated  from  the  copper  in  solution  by  precipitation  with  common  salt  as  m 
chloride,  and  subsequently  reduced  by  contact  with  metallic  dna  The  sepa- 
ration of  gold  from  its  alloys  may  also  be  effected  by  boiling  the  gold  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  dissolves  the  silver  and  the  ct^per,  but  leaves  the  gM 
unchanged. 

When  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  is  added  to  a  solutbn  of  p^tdilorido 
of  gold,  metalilcgold  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  fine  brown  powder,  which, 
when  diffused  in  water  and  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  appears  green ;  th.e 
gold  thus  obtained  is  perfectly  pore,  and  appears  dark,  by  reason  of  its  ex- 
treme subdivision.    When  rubbed  and  pressed,  it  regains  its  characteristic  ooIot. 

656.  Gold  Leafis  manu&ctured  by  first  forging  the  gold  into  plates^ 
and  rolling  them  into  thin  ribbons  by  means  of  sted  rollers.  The  ribbon  is 
then  divided  into  small  squares,  which  are  placed  between  leaves  or  sheets  lof 
gold-beaters^  skin  (a  thin  membraneous  substance  obtained  irom  tiie  intestineB 
of  animals),  and  the  vrhoke  beaten  with  a  heavy  hammer.  As  the  gold  ex- 
pands, it  is  divided  and  subdivided  until  the  required  thinness  of  leaf  iadth 
tained. 

The  commercial  value  of  pure  silver  is  about  $16  per  pound;  a  dollar  ooin 
weighs  an  ounce  troy.  The  value  of  fine  gold  is  about  fifi;een  times  greater 
than  that  of  silver,  an  ounce  being  worth  fiom  sixteen  to  eighteen  dc^lars. 

BuUion  is  the  term  applied  to  gold  and  silver  reduced  from  the  ore,  but  not 
yet  manufactured ;  at  the  mint  it  means  all  gold  and  silver  suitable  for  coin- 


QnasTioivs.— What  is  meant  hy  gold  18  carats  fine  ?  What  is  assaying?  How  is  gold 
parted  A'om  its  alloys  ?  What  is  understood  by  quartatlon?  Hoir  may  brown  metaUio 
gold  be  obtained  ?  How  is  gold  leaf  maaoiaetored?  What  is  the  eomparative  valae  of 
«ilTer  and  gold?    What  is  buUionf 
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SECTION    IV. 

PLi-TINnM,  PAIXADItTM,   BHODIUM,   BUTHENniH,   OSMIUM,  IBIDimL 

«5t.  P 1  a  t  i  n  a  m  r^Equivdlent,  98-T. ;  Symbol^  Pt. ;  Specific  gravity,  21*5. 
■■^"Platiiinm  ^ttle  olrer)  is  not  an  abundant  metal,  and  is  always  found  na- 
ttyei  ttsoaUy  in  the  farm  of  small  flattened  grains,  but  sometimes  in  nodular 
masses  of.  considerable  size.  It  is  very  rarely  met  with  imbedded  in  rock, 
l»ajt  i&rfikfinjrfi  obtained  from  alluvial  deposits  (sand,  etc.)  by  washing.  The 
prineipaJL  tooalities  which  furnish  platuium  are  atuated  upon  the  western 
slope  of  :&4  Ural-  mountains  in  Russia,  in  Brazil,  and  Borneo.  It  was  first 
reo0giU^«df«a  a  distinct  metal  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (1*749). 
•.' 658.  P^roperties , — ^Platinum  is  a  grayish-white  metal,  intermediate  in 
httdness  between  copper  and  iron;  it  exceeds  in  tenacity  all  the  metals  ex- 
eepfc  ieoQ  and  copper,  and  is  only  inferior  in  ductility  to  gold  and  silver.  It 
may  also  be  beaten  into  thin  laminse  like  gold  lea^  and  at  a  white-heat  may 
be  wdded  like  iron.  The  most  valuable  property,  however,  of  platinum,  is  its 
infusibililyv  which  is  so  gpreat  that  it  resists  the  most  intense  heat  of  a  wind 
fomaoe^  and  only  yields  to  the  heat  generated  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe, 
or  the  T(dtaic  battery.  It  alloys  readily  with  lead,  iron,  and  many  other 
metals ;  and  the  compounds  thus  formed  are  much  more  fusible  than  pure 
platinum.  Care,  therefore,  must  be  taken  in  using  platinum  crudbles^  not  to 
heat  in  them  oxyds  of  fiisible  and  easily-reduced  metals,  as  lead,  tin,  bismuth, 
etc. ;  since,  in  the  event  of  the  reduction  of  the  oxyd,  the  crucible  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  formation  of  a  fusible  alloy. 

Platinum  does  not  oxydize  in  the  air  at  any  temperature,  and  none  of  the 
fdmple  acids  have  an  effect  upon  it.  Aqua  regia  dissolves  it,  but  less  readily 
than  gold ;  and  it  is  also  corroded  by  heating  to  redness  in  contact  with  the 
caustic  alkalies,  or  with  phosphoric  acid  in  the  presence  of  carbon. 

The  great  infusibility  of  platinum,  and  its  power  of  resisting  chemical 
agents,  give  it  a  high  value  as  a  material  for  the  construction  of  apparatus  to 
be  used  in  the  manu&ctnre  of  powerful  acids,  and  in  chemical  analysis.  It  is 
also  extensively  employed  by  dentists  for  the  setting  of  artificial  teeth,*  and 
to  some  extent  for  the  bushing  of  the  touch-holes  of  guns.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  Russia  some  years  since  to  employ  platinum  for  coinage,  but  it  was 
found  to  be  inconvenient,  and  the  experiment  has  now  been  abandoned.  The 
value  of  crude  platinum  is  about  half  that  of  gold ;  but  in  its  manufactured 
state  it  sells  for  from  $18  to  $20  per  ounce. 

The  process  employed  for  working  it  depends  upon  its  property  of  welding 

*  The  yalae  of  the  platinum  annually  required  for  this  purpose  at  the  present  time  in 
this  country.  Is  estimated  at  $150,000. 

QuKSTiONB.— Hov  is  platinum  found  in  nature?  What  are  its  j»rincipal  localities* 
When  was  it  discoTered  T  What  are  the  general  properties  of  platinqm  ?  Hyhat  is  said 
of  its  lofusihilityr  What  of  itsaUoyt?  What  of  its  soiabUity?  What  are  its  industrUa 
a«to  f    How  i«  it  manuflMtared  ? 
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at  high  temperatures.  The  crude  grains  are  first  purified  by  dissolying  in 
aqua  regia  and  precipitating  as  chloride  of  platinum,  which  is  subsequently  re- 
duced to  a  metallic  state  by  heat  It  is  then,  in  connection  with  scrap  pla- 
tmum^  fused  into  little  ingots  by  the  oxyhydrogen  l^ow-inpe,  and  these  are 
subsequently  welded  and  rolled  into  bars*  or  sheets..  The  working  of  it  was 
formerly  confined  wholly  to  France,  but  within  a  few  years  pa^t  it^haff  beoa 
introduced  somewhat  extensively  as  a  business  in  this  oountzy.  '  -    •     : 

Platinum  exists  in  two  states  of  minute  subdivision,  tjsl,  as  spo^figyT^kUimtmf 
And  platinum  black.  The  properties  and  preparation  of  spongy  ^^i^^a^i  h^VQ 
been  already  described  (§§  48,  296).  Platinum  black  is  the  metal  in  a  state 
of  such  fine  subdivision,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  soot  ^  It  is  eastiy  pre* 
pared  by  slowly  heating  to  212°  P.,  with  frequent  agitatio%  a,  solution  of; 
chloride  of  platinum,  to  which  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  spda  and  a  f^uantity 
of  sugar  have  been  added.  The  precipitated  black  powder  is  collectedon  ajSlter^' 
washed  and  dried.  Platinum  black  possesses  the  power,  in  a  ,o^ucb  htghe; 
degree  than  spongy  platinum,  of  condensing  gas^  and  oxydizing  rsloohol  and 
ether  (§  469).  ' 

659.  Platinum  forms  two  oxyds,  PtO  and  PtO^,  and  two  chloride^  PtC^ 
and  PtCli.  The  last  named  compound,  the  bi-chjoride  of  platinum,  is  .Uie 
most  important  soluble  salt  of  platinum,  and  is  always  formed  when  platima% 
is  digested  in  aqua  regia.  Its  crystals,  obtained  by  evaporating  its  acid  solu- 
tion, form  with  water  a  rich  orange-colored  liquid,  wliich  is  much  valued  in 
chemistry  as  the  only  reagent  which  precipitates  polassa  from  its  solutions.  • 

660.  Palladinm,  Bhodinm^  Butbeninm,  OKmiam,  ajad 
Iridium. — These  metak  are  found  only  in  exceedingly 
small  quantities,  and  usually  occur  associated  with  pla- 
tinum, which  metal  they  resemble  generally  in  their  prop- 
erties. 

FaUadiwn  k  a  white  metal,  more  brilliant  than  platinom,  very  infiimble, 
malleable,  and  ductile.  Its  hardness,  whiteness,  and  inalterability  would  ren- 
der it  exceedingly  valuable  in  the  arts  if  it  coula  be  obtained  in  suffleiebt 
quantities.  The  Royal  Greological  Society  of  Great  Bntain  aWard  a  medal  <tf 
palladium  for  eminent  discoveries  in  this.depaitment  of  science.  jHdium  id 
found  alloyed  with  osmium,  very  often  in  GaUfomiA  gold,  forming  the  mlnenil 
iridosmiriej  which  is  the  hardest  of  all  known  alloys.  Iridium  is  a  ^ite,  hard, 
brittle  metal,  more  infusible  than  platinum,  and  one  oftfaeheayiest  of  the  m^tais^ 
being  nearly  22  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  It  has  been  used 
to  some  extent  for  forming  the  tips  of  gold  pen& 

QftrE8TroNB.^Ih  what  two  states  of  sttbdlvision  does  metallic  platinam  exist  ?    0\ve  i? 
properties  of  si>ongy  platinum.     How  is  platinum  black  prepared?    What  compoundfs 
does  platinum  form  ?    What  is  its  most  soluble  salt  ?    For  what  reaction  is  bi^chloride  of 
platinam  diotlngalshed  ?    What  is  said  of  the  other  metals  indaded  in  the  gpamp  of  noldp 
metidji?   Whatofpalladiamf   What  of  iridium  f 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

661.  Photographjr  {light-dramng)  is  the  art  of  drawing^ 
or  prodneing  pictares^  or  oopies  of  objects,  by  the  action 
of  light  upon  certain  chemical  preparations. 

The  whole  art  is  based  upon  the  circumstance,  that  the  chemical  element 
of  the  )i6Iar  ray  is  capable  <^blackeniii(^  or  discoloring^  certain  compound  sufo^' 
stances  esiposed  to  its  influence,  the  principal  of  which  are  various  salts  of 
i^y^/^'  This  &ct  has  been  long  known  and  recognized,  atiid  as  &r  back  as 
1802}  Sif  Humi^foy  '"Davy  succeeded  in  x>btainitig  images  upon  paper  or 
white  leather  prepared  with  nitrate  of  silver,  by  eicposure  in  a  camera  ob* 
SBUra ; — the  parts  of  the  surface  subjected  to  a  strong  light  being  blackened,- 
whUe  those  in  the  shadow,  whidi  were  unacted  upon,  remained  white.  It  was 
foood,  however,  impossible  to  arrest  the  action  thus  generated,  and  the  image 
formed  soon  disappeared  by  a  continuous  darkening  of  the  whole  surfaced 
The  subject  appears'  to  have  been  next  taken  up  by  M.  Niepc^,  a  French 
lentlemab  of  Chalons,  who  ascertained,  in  1823,  that  when  a  surface  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  bitumen,  known  as  "  Jew*s  pitch,"  was  exposed  in  a  camera^ 
that  the  paits  strongly  acted  upon  by  light  became  insoluble  in  oil  of  laVen* 
dsp,  while  those  unacted  upon,  or  influenced  by  weaker  rays,  retained  thei^ 
solubility  in  a  greatw  or  less  degree,  and  could  coAsequenfly  be  dissolved  off,— ^ 
thus  forming  an  imp^ect  pictiire.  This,  and  otheir  interesting  facts,  Kiepc^ 
laid  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain  in  1821,  but  they  attracted  little 
flfttention^  and  in  1829  he  formed  a  partnership  with  a  French  artist  by  the 
name  oTDaguerte  (who  was  engaged  in  experimenting  on  the  same  subject),- 
for  the  fliture  joint  prosecution  of  their  investigations.  Kiepc^  died  in  183^ 
but  Dftguenre  continued  his  experiments,  and  in  1839  first  exhibited,  as  the 
result  of  belabors,  the  j^ctu!^  since  called  in  his  honor  I)aguerreDtyi)e& 
fiiiprooess  was  at  first  kept  secret,  but  was  soon  purchased  by  the  Frenck 
GeveiBinent  and  made  known  to  the  worid — a  pension  of  6,000  francs  being 
awwded  to'Bi^pierre,  and  one  of  4,000''to  the  son  of  Ni^x^e.  It  is  also  A 
very  siogukir  fact,  that  mibstantiaHy  the  same  results  made  known  by 
DagueRe^  Were  also  discovered  at  about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Talbot,  tak 


*  The  influence  of  light  in  producing  the  colorfttion  of  fruit  may  be  rerj  prettily  Ulns- 
tMitod  by  pasttag  tetters  cnt  in  peper  upon  the  BttHSaoe  of  a  ripening  peach  expoaed  to  the 
nn.  After  tbd  lapse  of  a  few  days  fh4  characters  WiU  be  found,  on  remoring  the  paper, 
to  be  distinctly  mariced  in  white,  on  a  red,  or  yeUow  ground. 

I — ^^ i^*— — •    ,  ■  , — •   •  ...    ■ ^-^- . ....     ...      ■•„-    ■» 

QOBsnoirg.— What  is  photography?  Upon  what  does  the  art  depend?  What  were 
some  of  the  earliest  photographic  ezperimento?  What  were  Niepc6*8  ezperimenteY 
Under  wh&t  drchmstanqM  was  the  daguerreotype  i^roces^  discovered  and  mad*  knewii  ? 
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English  gentleman,  who  had  been  engaged  in  inyestigating  the  chemical  re- 
lations of  light  for  a  number  of  years  previous. 

662.  Daguerreotype  Process  .—The  essential  features  of  the 
daguerreotype  process,  as  discovered  by  Daguerre  and  now  practised,  are  as 
follows :  a  highly-polished  tablet  of  silver  (copper-plated)  is  selected  as  the 
basis  of  the  picture,  and  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  iodine.  The  iodine  rapidly 
attacks  the  silver,  and  forms  over  its  sur&ce  a  thin  yellow  film  of  iodide  of 
silver,  which  is  so  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  that  it  is  almost 
instantly  decomposed  by  it*  The  plate  thus  prepared,  and  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  light,  is  then  exposed  to  the  image  formed  by  theieos  of 
a  camera  obscura.  Relatively  the  quantity  of  the  light-producing  punciple^ 
and  the  quantity  of  the  chemical  principle  reflected  from  auy  object  are  the 
same ;  therefore,  as  the  light,  and  shadows  of  the  luminous  image  vaiy,  so 
will  the  power  of  producing  change  upon  the  plate  vary,  aod  the  result  will 
be  the  production  of  a  picture  which  will  be  a  faithful  copy  of  nature,  with 
reversed  lights  and  sliadows;  the  lights  darkening  the  plate,  while  thq 
shadows  preserve  it  white,  or  unaltered.  The  time  required  for  producing^ 
the  impression  may  vary  from  1  to  60  seconds,  according  to  the  brightness  or 
deamess  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  time  of  day. 

If  the  picture  thus  formed  were  left  without  further  care,  it  would  sooa 
fade  away,  and  no  trace  of  it  would  appear  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  plate..  In 
practice,  the  plate  is  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light  sufficiently  long  to 
form  upon  its  sur&ce  an  image  visible  to  the  eye,  but  the  picture  is  developed, 
or  brought  out  and  rendered  permanent,  by  exposure  to  the  v^)or  of  mer- 
cury. This  metal,  in  a  state  of  very  fine  division,  is  condensed  upon  and  ad- 
heres to  those  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  which  have  been  affected 
by  the  light  Where  the  shadows  are  deep,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  mer- 
cury ;  but  where  the  lights  are  strong,  the  metallic  dust  is  deposited  of  con? 
giderable  thickness.  This  deposition  of  mercury  essentially  completes  and 
fixes  the  picture. 

The  reason  why  the  vapor  of  mercury  attaches  itself  only  to  those  portion^ 
of  the  plate  which  have  been  affected  by  the  chemical  iofiuenoe  of  hgbt  is  not 
definitely  known :  in  all  probability,  we  have  involved  the  action  of  several 
forces.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  a  sur&oe  should  be  chemically  pre* 
pared  to  exhibit  these  results.  A  polished  plate  of  metaJ,  a  piece  of  marble^ 
of  glass,  or  even.wood,  when  partially  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  wiU, 
when  breathed  upon,  or  presented  to  Uie  action  of  m^fcurial  vapor,  show  that 
a  disturbance  has  been  produced  upon  the  portions  which  were  illuminated ; 
whereas  no  change  can  be  detected  upon  the  parts  kept  in  the  dark. 

The  next  step  of  the  process  is  to  remove  from  the  plate  any  iodide  of 
silver  wluch  may  remain  unacted  upon,  and  which  would  be  liable  to  change 


*  Bromine  forms  a  ooafcing  even  more  aensitiye  than  iodine,  and  isnowextensiTelynsnd 
In  ito  place. 

QnnTiozrs.— What  is  fhe  first  Btep  of  this  procOM?    What  the  second  f    Why  does  the 
Vipdr  of  mercury  devdCp  the  picture  f   What  is  the  oonduding  part  of  the  prooeM  f 
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on  ezpoefog  tiie  plate  to  light  This  is  effected  by  dipping  ih»  plate  into  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda^  which  dissolves  off  all  the  remaining  sen- 
sitive coating.  The  plate  is  protected  to  some  extent  from  mechanical  in- 
jniy,  and  a  richer  and  warmer  effect  given  to  the  picture,  by  covering  it  with 
a  very  delicate  film  of  reduced  gold.  This  is  accomplished  by  dipping  the  plate 
into  a  volution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  heating  it  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp. 

1^  surface  of  the  plate  is  rendered  uneven  by  the  operation  of  light  upon 
it,  so  that  it  admits  of  being  copied  by  the  process  of  electrotjrping. 

663.  Paper  Photographs  • — ^The  plan  of  obtaining  permanent  pho- 
tographic images  upon  paper  was  originally  devised  by  Mr.  Talbot  of  En- 
f^taead:  m  1839.  The  process  first  followed  consisted  in  soaking  ordinary 
writing-paper  in  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  and  when  dry  washing  it 
over  on  one  side  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  operation  was 
performed  by  candle-li^t,  and  the  paper  dried  by  a  fire.  The  sheet  thus 
prepared,  when  laid  under  an  engraving  or  leaf,  and  exposed  to  diffiised 
dayiiglit  for  a  period  of  about  half  an  hour,  receives  a  fair  impression,  with 
the  lights  and  shadows  reversed.  The  picture  thus  formed  is  preserved 
fix>m  further  change  by  immersing  it  in  a  solution  <^salt. 

664.  Talbotype . — ^In  1841,  Mr.  Talbot  invented  the  process  known  as 
the  Talbotype,  or  Galotype,  which  is  essentially  the  plan  at  present  followed 
In  obtaining  photographs  on  paper  by  the  camera.  Tlie  paper  (smooth  wrifr 
ing-paper)  is  first  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  iodide  of  potassium.  In  this  way  a  sur&oe  of  iodido 
of  silver  upon  paper  is  prepared,  which  is  not  of  itself  sensitive  to  the  ac- 
tion of  light  These  operations  may  be  conducted  in  diffused  daylight,  and 
a  stock  of  paper  may  be  prepared  at  once  and  kept  for  use.  In  order  to 
render  the  paper  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  it  is  washed  over  with  a 
mixture  of  nitrate  cf  sOver  with  gallic  and  acetic  acids,  and  tlien  exposed 
in  the  oamerai  Unless  the  light  is  very  strong,  the  paper  when  withdrawn 
Exhibits  no  image,  or  a  mere  outline,  but  the  compound  has  undergone  a 
very  remarkable  change;  for  if  the  blank  sheet  be  washed  over  with  the 
mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver  witii  gallic  and  acetic  acids,  and  then  gently 
warmed,  an  image  appears  with  wonderful  distinctness  and  fidelity,  the  por- 
tions exposed  to  the  strongest  lights  assuming  the  darkest  tints.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  image  in  this  process  appears  to  be  due  to  the  reducing 
agency  of  the  gallic  acid,  which  acts  more  rapidly  upon  those  portions  of  the 
Burfece  which  have  been  most  fVeely  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  The  dor- 
mant picture  may  be  developed  many  hours,  or  even  days  after  it  has  been 
produced,  provided  the  paper  be  kept  in  the  dark.  It  seems  as  though  the 
fight,  without  actually  producing  a  decomposition  of  the  particles  of  the  sil- 
ver salt  upon  which  it  falls,  gives  to  them  a  peculiar  condition  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  which  predisposes  to  decomposition  when  acted  upon  by  a  re- 

Qonnovs.— What  was  the  original  prooMs  for  obtaining  paper  photogr^hs  t    Deseribo 
th^TalbttlTpa. 
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facing  Bgmkt  like  gidlic  bqicI.  .  The  piotore  Ib  presetred  in  this  4B8tanee^  m 
in  most  otbersi  from  future  ohonge,  by  dia^olving  off  the  exciting  ag^te  bj 
■oluUons  of  the  hyposulphites.— Mausa. 

As  silver  tablets  are  expensive^  and  paper  aomeirbat  unr^liable)^  glai» 
ooated  with  a  sensitiye  substance  has  been  extensively  introdueed  aa  a  ma^ 
terial  for  receiving  the  photographic  images.  Glass  is  chi^y  prepiured  for 
this  purpose  in  two  ways ;  by  coating  it  with  a  thin  film  of  albumen  containing 
iodide  of  potassium  {the  albumen  prooeas) ;  or  by  coating  it  with  OQUodio%  con- 
taining iodide  of  potassium  (the  ooUodion  piooees).*  The  surfiuses  thus  formed^ 
when  dried  and  washed  with  a  oo^ipound  of  silveri  are  ready  ibr  expofinro 
in  the  camera  The  ooUodion  film  can  be  rendered  so  sensitive  10  fig|irt,r  tiba| 
a  perfect  picture  can  be  ibrmed  upon  it  by  an  exposure  contiooin^  fi>r  le«} 
tiian  one  second  of  time.  In  what  are  called  ambrot/ypeSf  ihe  picture  is  fir9l 
fionned  upon  a  film  of  collodion  and  lihen  vartaahed  with  a  solution  of  baV; 
sam,  which  is  thought  to  render  the  imi^  more  distinct 

Although  the  agents  indicated  are  the  ones  chiefly  emplo7»i  In  phot- 
ography, recent  researches  have  shown  thai;  natnre  ab^mnds  in  mat£»riids  sua* 
cqptible  of  photographic  action.  Preparatioofl  of  gc^  plathium,  mercuiyv 
iron,  copper,  tin,  nickel,  manganese^  lead,  potash,  otc:,  have  been  foond  opK>rQ 
or  less  sebsitive,  and  capable  of  proddcit^  pidureft  of  beauty  and  distinctive 
6haracter.  The  juices  of  many  plants  and  fldwers  have  atoo  been  put  inio 
requisition,  and  papers  impregnated  witii  tiiem;  have  been  made  to  reoeiv0 
delicate,  though  in  most  c^&sesi  fugitive. imagesif  Atttoipts  havd  alsQ  been 
made,  with  a  eonsiderable  degree  of  success;  to  cause  tho  light  ncft  only  to 
draw,  but  also  to  Migrave  the  image  upon  iBk  prepared  basis,-  in  such  a  way 
that  the  surface  may  be  used  for  printing. 

666.  Photographs -in  Col0r8.-rrAll  attempts  to  produce  photor 
graphs  in  their  natural  oolom-  haVe  aAiyet  been,  on  thie  whole,  unstteoeSBfii^ 
idthougfa  a  partial  success  has,  in  some  SnstadciBa,  be«n  attained  to.  Th»  dr- 
cnmstanco  that  the  rays  by  which  photogr^pbio  0ffe<^  are'prodooed  are^iir^ 
rays,  entirely  distinct  from  the  rays  cDnatitnthig  cc^r,:  wonld  appear,  mpHori^ 
nii&rvorable  to  a  successful  resnlt- 


*  Albvnea  is  proparad  tor  tbU  purpose  hy  l»e»tiDg  ap  tbe  irlUto  of  eggnrttb  Mida  of 
potasrium.  CoUodioa  mixture  is  formed  by  dissolving  gun-cotton  in  ether,  and  adding 
iodide  of  pota^um.  ... 

t  The  terms  which  hare  been  appllad  tosdestgnsle'the' eilbets  residtliigfrom  the  uM  «f 
irarioos  matefiati  are  very  aamerous.  Thoc  yut  have  tha  G^rynol^^  in  #hlMi  '■alts^ 
iron  and  gold  are  used ;  Cyanoiypef  iawhleh  i^ipresslons  are  prodoced  by  «ilta.Qf  Iron,  ia 
oonjoaction  with  those  of  cyanogen ;  J^nthUype^  in  which  Juices  of  the  poppy,  roM,  etc., 
are  employed,  and  many  others. 

QvBsnoKS.—What  materials  hare  been  substituted  as  a  basis  fbr  photographic  action  in 
place  of  tilvtr  and  glass  f  What  are  the  allbiumen  and  collodion  pnwessesf  What  la<  aa 
ambrot^f  Is  photographic  aetiotirestxisted to  •tflliriab«taac«tt  Ilb|Stiiah|-tldsilMt| 
What  is  said  of  photographs  in  colors  r 
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Obqakio  Ohemistrj  is  that  department  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  chemical  nature  and  relatione!  of  those  sub- 
Btancee^  which .  are  derived,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  orgknized  beings,-r-ammal  or  vegetable^ 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

NATURE  OF  OBOANIO  BOPIBS. 

.  6$&  Compositiaii.ojr  Organlo  Sabstaiiees. — The  number 
of  elem^ots  whidi  enter  into  the  oompositioa  of  organic  substances  is  ex« 
tremely  limited,  tbe  great  bulk  of  aU  of  tbem  being  made  up  of  carbon,  hydro^ 
9BBi  Qxygofkf  and  nitrogen,  with:  which  are  generally-  associ  ited -extremely 
mnatl  ^uanUtiee  of  anlphur,  phosphbnis,  Iron,  and  a  few  othe^  elements.  The 
iafinite  differpnoea .  of  appeai^oe  itnd  properties  wfaioht  organie  aubstancegt 
ipanifest^  is  .dm  ^ther  to.  a  rariatisKi  in  the  number  of  the  combining  atoms 
of  their  coqatitaent  elements,  or  to  a  Tariation  in  the  grouping  or  arrangement; 
of  the  oonst^ent  atoms  as  respects  each  oiher.  ' 

Th\i4,  for  jexami^e,.  vinegar  dififora  ftom  alcohol  only  in  containing  a  littW 
mofa  osygen  fod.  a  Htfie  len  hydzt)gen,  while  tlie  proportion  of  carbon  is  thcf 
same  in  both;  the  change  of  properties,  which  is  occasioned  by  this  sii^h^ 
changein  oompoetion,  is,  faoweyer,  escceedingly  great;  on  the  other  hahjf,  the 
moQt.pare^  «hetoical  anialysis  reveals  no  difference  in  the  composition  of* 
woof^ofiber^ifltareh,  and  gtun,  each  consistmg  of  precisely  the  same  elements^ 
united  in  the  same  jpropotttons.  'The  difference  in  properties  in  thiis  case,  is* 
supposed  to  be  due  to  a  difference' in  tbe  grouping  of  the  atoms, 'somewhat^ 
as.is  represented  in  Figs*  206,  206,  207. 

'■■■■■     ^--'-^   ■   ■>■'■       : '■ ' ^ — --^ ^- — :—. : — ^^ '■ '—-^y. 

Qmnbi^— What  is  organic  chemistry  ?  >  What  I*  said  of.  tbe  conpotitioD  of  wgudar 
compoands?  Hov  arc  so  inany  different  organs  compoandi  pfro4aQed  from  ao  few  ela-' 
mentst    IlItistMte  this.  > 
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The  number  of  sach  isomeric  bodies  in  organic  chemistry-  is  very  large, 
while  their  oocorrence  in  inorganic  chemistry  is  extremely  rare. 

Fig.  205. 

WOODT  riBEB. 


mm. 


By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  substances  which  make  up  the  stroo- 
ture  of  plants  are  composed  of  but  three  elements — carbon,  hycln^eo,  and 
oxygen.  Animal  substances,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  nitrogen.  Bodies  which  contain  nitrogen  are  designated  as 
assottzed  compounds ;  and  those  which  are  wanting  in  it,  as  non-azotized  com- 
pounds. 

C67.  The  elements  of  .organic  bodies,  in  uniting  with  each  other,  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  laws  of  combination  which  regulate  the  composition  of 
mineral  or  inorganic  substances.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  the  atoms 
of  the  constituent  elements  are  associated  in  the  one  class  of  compounds  is, 
in  general,  altogether  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  other — ^morganic  com- 
pounds being  characterized,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  great  simplicity  of  compo- 
sition, while  those  ^LDra:anic  origin  are  remarkable  for  their  very  great  com- 
plexil^.  Thus  water,%0,  is  composed  of  1  atom  or  equivalent  of  hydrogen, 
and  1  of  oxygen;  Sulphikic  acid,  SOs,  of  I  of  sulphur  and  3  of  oxygen,*  hy- 
drochloric acid,  HCl,  of  I  of  hydrogen  and  I  of  chlorine,  eta  On  the  other 
hand,  alcohol  consists  of  4  atoms,  or  equivalents,  of  carbon,  G  of  hydrogen,- 
and  2  of  oxygen,  its  composition  being  represented  by  the  formula  C4Hg03; 
and  ordinary  sugar,  of  12  atoms  of  carbon,  II  of  hydrogen,  and  11  of  oxygen, 
or  CuHuOn.  The  composition  of  stearic  add,  the  basis  of  stearine,  is  also 
represented  by  the  formula  CegHeeOs,  and  that  of  fibrine,  the  principal-  ooti«r 
Btituent  of  muscular  fiber,  by  04ooH8ioNmOi9oPS. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  complexity  of  composition,  organic  substances  are^ 
as  a  class,  far  more  unstable  and  more  liable  to  decomposition  fix>m  slight 
causes  than  inorganic  substances; — ^the  power  to  resist  tiie  action «f  disturb** 
ing  forces  decreasing,  as  a  general  rule,  as  the  number  of  combined  atoms  t>r 
equivalents  increases.     It  is  also  a  noticeable  iact  that  all  those  organic 


QunsTiONS.— What  organio  ladies,  as  a  class,  are  generally  waoting  ia  oiteogen? 
TThat  generally  contain  it  f  In  what  manner  do  the  elements  of  compound  bodies  unite 
irith  each  other  ?  What  are  eharacteristics  of  the  composition  of  organic  and  inorganic 
bodies?  niastrate  thiSL  What  is  the  consequence  of  the  complexity  of  the  composition 
of  organio  bodies  ?  What  is  a  noticeable  £Mt  in  relatioa  to  organio  eompoondji  of  a  high 
•rdarf 
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bodies  which  discharge  high  organic  ftinctions,  as  the  substance  of  the  braSn, 
the  nerves^  and  the  blood)  have  a  most  wonderfolly  complex  constitntion,  and 
are  susceptible  of  disorganization  from  the  slightest  causes.* 

When  organic  substances  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity, chemical  afi&nity,  and  even  by  mechanical  action,  they  do  not  tend  to 
divide  into  separate  and  isolated  elements,  but  to  form  more  simple  com- 
pounds. Thus  1  (compound)  atom  of  grape  sugar,  C14H14O14,  easily  divides 
in  2  atoms  of  alcohol,  2(C4HeOs),  4  of  carbonic  acid,  and  2  of  water.  If  an  or- 
ganic body  be  exposed  to  an  intense  degree  of  heat,  with  access  of  air,  its 
constituents  att  unite  with  oxygen  to  form  gaseous  compounds,  and  it  is  com- 
pletely consumed — generally  after  it  has  been  converted  into  a  black,  carbon- 
aceous mass.  The  property  of  blackening  when  a  body  is  exposed  to  heat, 
which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  carbon,  is  a  sure  characteristic  of  its  organio 
derivation. 

668.  Origin  of  Organic  Snkstnnccs.— Organic  sub- 
stances have  their  origin  entirely  in  plants. 

The  chemist,  when  he  exerts  his  skill  on  materials  of  an  oi^nic  origin, 
extracts  a  series  of  substances,  each  proceeding  from  the  other,  whose  com- 
position becomes  more  and  more  simple,  until  it  reaches  some  species  known 
to  mineral  chemistry.  Thus,  from  sugar  we  may  extract  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid,  and  from  alcohol  water  and  bi-carbureted  hydrogen.  In  the 
vegetable  organization,  on  the  other  hand,  an  operation  exactly  the  reverse 
takes  place.  The  living  structure  takes  in  air,  water,  and  mineral  elements^ 
assimilates  them,  and  in  virtue  of  a  certain  peculiar  force,  builds  them  up  and 
disposes  them  into  groups  of  a  certain  stability — or  into  oiganic  products. 


*  **  There  is  a  physical  character  which  will  aometimes  enable  us  to  gire  a  good  gness 
as  to  the  simple  or  complex  constitution  of  an  organic  substance — the  faculty  of  crystalU- 
ttttSon.  The  power  of  assuming,  on  Bolidlfication,  a  distinct  and  often  very  eharacteristie 
geomeiarical  form,  appears  to  be  possessed  by  all  chemical  oomponnds  of  a  definite  and 
constant  composition,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  number,  principally  to  be  fou^  in 
a  class  of  organic  substances  of  the  most  complicated  and  unstable  nature.  We  know 
BOthlug,  and  apparently  at  present  can  know  nothing,  of  the  ultimate  structure  of  any 
Mbstanee  whatever ;  but  it  is  not  dilBonlt  to  figure  to  one*s  self  some  idea  of  the  gradual 
wBSfeealng  of  the  molecular  forces  upon  which  crystalli^tion  depends,  whatever  the  na- 
ture of  those  forces  may  be,  by  an  increase  in  their  number,  and  in  the  multiplicity  of 
directions  in  which  the  forces  themselves  are  exerted.  It  very  often  happens  that  in  those 
cases  where  crystalline  texture  is  altogether  absent,  we  observe  in  its  place  an  appearance 
of  a  very  different  kind  ;~we  notice  that  the  smallest  particles  of  matter  which  can  be 
tnMsed  by  the  mieroscope  exhibit  a  rounded  or  globular  figure  instead  of  the  straight  lines 
and  angles  of  the  crystallizable  compounds.  These  very  frequently  appear  to  aggregate 
together  in  strings,  or  rows,  not  altogether  unlike  some  of  the  very  lowest  structures  of 
the  vegetable  world,  where  a  commencement  of  organization  is,  as  it  were,  just  visible. 
The  subsUnces  forming  the  chief  constituents  of  the  animal  body  are  in  this  condition." 
'"AetonSan  Prize  JRtsay,  Ibwnee, 

QujBiiMMis.^'What  droamstanoes  attend  the  decomposition  of  organle  bodies?  What 
pnpeity  indicates  the  d«rivation  of  an  organic  substance  f  What  is  the  primal  ori^n  of 
aU  otganie  sobstaaoeaf   lUostnte  this.    Do  animal  stmetares  cnate  oxvudc  prpdnetof 
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Tbe  fyco9  hy  which  this  result  is  brought  about  is  called  the  viU^mr  l^  force; 
but  we  know  nothing  of  its  nature,  and  reoctgnize  it  simply  by  its  effects. 

Organic  substances  thus  originated  pass  into  the  systems  of  animals,  wfak^ 
possess  no  power  of  creaUng  ax  forming  the  materials  which  compose  their 
qtniotures,  and  can  only  consume  and  trcmtform  that  which  is  suj^Ued  to  them 
by  plants  '        '  ^ 

Man  has  never  yet  been  able  to  artifioiaUy  mal^e  an  oirgpaicbod;;  \>f 
which  assertion  we  mean  to  be  understood,  that  he  has  never  beea-  Mti.  to 
take  the  single  or  dead  elements,  and  cause  them  to  unite  at  wHI  sO  aa  tat 
form  compounds  like  those  produced  through  the  agency  of:.at)ilma)"<»r  -rege^ 
table  life.  Chemists  are^  however,  aUe  to  transform  one  ergaaio  bod^rii^ 
another j  or  to  unite  materials  deiived  irom  sobstanoes  ahreadjT  otganfeedii^ 
Qompounds  possessiiig  ohanicters.  eutirely  diftont  from;  thdse  -  ef  Ifaclir  -  coih 
stituents.  Thus,  starch  may  be  transformed  into  sugar,  and  sugar  iiito  'tb6 
acid  of  ants  (fivmio  acid);  some  of  the  essential  oils  Hmq  aiao  beeft  i>podaDed 
artificially,  and  within  the  last  few  years  (1855)^  Berthdet,  an  eminent  Frc»xcl^ 
chemist,  has  succeeded  In  making  alcohol  from  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and  bi- 
oarburetted  hydrogen.* 

669.  €  b  ih  p  6  a  n  d  '  It  Sf  d  fc  ^  I  s.— It  W  "been  already  shown  thi^t  cyatij^? 
gon  and  ammonium,  compound  bodies,  comport  thettiseives  In  every  respj^ 
like  radicals^  or  elements.  In  organic  chemistry  m^ny  isuch  compouiid  fadi-. 
cals  are  recognized,*  some  consisting  of  two  elements,  carbon  and  hydrogen,^ 
and  some  of  three  or  four,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Some^ 
like  cjranogen,  correspond  in  properties  to  the  metalloids;  others,  ^e  ammo- 
nium, resemble  the  metals,  and  both  lay  uniting  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  and 
adds,  form  ozjrds,  chlorides,  and  salts.  Each,  also,  by  the  addition  or  group- 
ing round  it  of  other  molecules,  constitutes  the  root  or  basis  of  a  whole  OhM^ 
or  series  of  Oompounds. 

Thus,  for  example^  carbon  unites  to  hydrogen  in  the  propertion  (^4  atomft 
oftheformerto  5ofthekitter,  C«Hs,  tolbrmaBtulicalcaUed\£XAyla.  Ethylet 
oxydated,  forms  oxyd  of  ethyle,  or  ether,  GiHs-j-O;  oxyd  of  ethyle  plus  an' 
atom  of  Water,  forms  hydrated  oxyd  of  ethyle,  C4H|,0,H0,  or  alcohol,  the 
fi>rmula  of  which  is  generally  written  OiH^Ot;  ethyle,  fdns  an  atom  of  .cUor 
line,  forms  chloride  of  ethyle,  G«H8,CI,  and  if  sulphur  be  substituted  m  tfasr 
place  of  chlorine^  we  have  sulphide  of  ethyle,  C4H<,S;  and  in  this,  way,  by 

*  TheiaiueleB  of  animAlii  and  the  fiber  of  wood  consist  of  distinct  chemioftl  compounds, 
irhich  the  chemist  has  lieen  able  to  isolate  and  study,  but  not  to  imitate.  It  is  hoped,  and 
expected  by  some,  that  the  power  will  ultimately  be  attained  to  of  artificially  forming 
those  products  which,  in  the  form  of  meat,  cotton,  flax,  etc.,  are  so  essential  to  the  wel- 
ikre  of  inkn.  The  advocates  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  result  find  some  support  of  their 
views  fti  the  fact  that  two  organic  bodies^  cyanogen  and  ammonia,  are  undoubtedly  formed, 
artificially  in  the  wor&lngs  of  blast-furnaces,  liit  in  what  mamier  it  is  impossible  at 
prasant  to  explain.  .        .     .  ~ 

<inanoin.-^Ota  we  aHifieUdly  aoeom^lAli  tills  ?   What  power  So  w«  yossewt   Wbat 
are  ttHuptoaiA  radiealst   What  is  the  eharaeter  of  the  vadleals  recngnlaed  iii  efg^al* 
Jll«stratelHnrclasMofeompoiiiidaarafonBrtiteiaSadiaMidif  ::t 
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the  continued  additibiir  6r  subtraction  of  elements^  a  great  variety'  of  oompdunft 
bodies^maj  be  formed,  all  re&iable  to  one  central  radical  Ktbyle  itself  may 
be  alao  obtained  from  its  oxjd,  as  potassium  is  derivable  from  oxyd  of  po- 
tassium, or  potassa,  althoi^h  by  a  different  procesa 

The  discovery  and  recognition  of  these  compound  radicals  has  greatly 
facilitQ>ie4  the  progress  of  organic  chemistry,  and  has  rendered  it  possible  to 
dassii^  and  arrange  in  groups  a  great  number  of  bodies,  which  from  thdr  di- 
verse fwoperties  would  seem  to  have  no  connection  with  each  other.  Thus^ 
the  iat^  the  oils,  tiie  resins,  the  aleohds,  the  ethers,  with  many  coloring; 
odoriferous^  and  medietnal  substaBces,  are  now  grouped  and  studied  as.  de* 
rival^vjGB  Ibepi  various  central  radicals,  and  not  as  independent  principlea 
There  are,  however,  many  organie  substances  of  great  importance,  the  radi- 
cals of  ir])ich.  have  not  yet  been  disoovefed. 


■:)C 


CHAPTER    XVII.. 

ESSENTIAL  IMMEDIATE  PRINCIPLES   OP  PLANTS. 

6T0.  Bt  the  essential  immediate  principles  of  plants,  we  understand  those 
Bubst^anees  which  the  plant  appears  to  form,  through  the  agency  of  the  vital 
force,  directly  from  the  inorgauic  elem'ents  obtUned  from  without ;  or  those 
prindpfes  which  mainly  constitute  the*  structure,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
of  all  plants^  and  are  essential  to 'their  existence. 

These  substances  are  also  often  spoken  of  as  the  proximate  principles  of 
pknta,  and  otq  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  which  con^ 
tain  nitrogen,  as  albamen,  gluten,  vegetable  casein,  etc.,  and  those  which  are 
destitute  of  this  element,  as  vegetable  tissue  (woody-fiber),  starch,  gum,  sugar, 
etc  The  separation  of  an  organized  substance  into  its  proximate  substances, 
or  principles,  is  called  its  proximate  anaiysis;  and  its  separation  into  its  find' 
or  simple  elements,  its  uUimate  analysis, 

'  In  the  consideration  of  the  two  classes  of  the  proximate  principles  of 
]^ants,  it  is  most  convenient  to  commence  with  those  which  do  not  contain^ 
nitrogen  as  a  constituent  element 

*      .    .  .         SECTION.    I.       . 

'    '      yBQBTABLK    TISSUE,     ST  ARC  H,     GUM,     SUGAR,    ETC. 

671.  Organic  Structure . — Since  the  discovery  of  the  microscope, 
unwearied  efforts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  tlie  manner  in  which  dead 
and  inert  inorganic  elements  unite  to  form  organized  and  living  structures.-. 

-QossnoiTa— What  do  ire  nndentand  by  the  esflentUl  immolate  prindpleit  of  plantef 
luto  wha;k  tiro  daaws  are  the  proximate  principles  of  plants  divided  ?  What  Is  under- 
stood by.  a  pto^dmate. and  an  aUtraate  analysis  f  
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FiO.  208. 


Pia.  209. 


Thft  result  of  all  inquiries  hare  terminated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  single  fact,  viz.,  that  tlie  lowest  primary  form 
of  organization  we  can  detect,  whether  of  the  individual 
(animal  or  vegetable)  or  of  its  parts,  is  a  cell — a  little  glob- 
ular or  oval  body,  membranous  or  solid  externally,  fluid 
within.  (See  Figs.  208,  209,  210.)  Beyond  this  we  can 
not  go,  or  say  how  it  is  that  the  elementary  particles  of 
matter  are  led  to  assume  this  form ;  but  the  appearanco 
of  cells  always  precedes  the  formation  of  circulating  ves- 
sels, or  any  of  the  more  complex  forms  of  organic  struc- 
ture. 

Cells  once  formed,  multiply  in  number  by  division  (seo 
Rgs.  209,  210),  and  by  the  introduction  of  new  matter 
from  without,  and  thus  it  is  that  all  growth,  or  increase  in 
volume  and  weight,  m  all  animals  and  vegetables,  takes 
place ;  and  an  animal  or  plant  is  a  structure  "  built  up 

of  individual  cells, 
Fio.  211.  somewhat     as     a 

house  is  built  of 
bricks."  Fig.  211 
represents  a  mag- 
nified view  of  the 
cellular  tissue  of  a 
rootlet 

672.  The  natural 
figure  of  a  cell  is 
globular,  but  under 
varying  circum- 
stances it  may  as- 
sume a  great  variety 
of  forms.  The  hfurs  on  the  surface  of  plants  are  cells  drawn  out  into  tubes,  or 
are  composed  of  continuous  rows  of  cells.  Cotton  consists  of  simple  long 
hairs  on  the  coat  of  tlie  seed  j  and  each  of  these  hairs  is  a  single  celL  Fig, 
212  is  a  microscopic  appearance  of  a  section  of  the  stalk  of  the  caUa,  showing 
the  arrangement  of  the  cells,  with  passages  between  them.* 


Fig.  210 


*  The  size  of  the  common  cells  of  plants  rarles  from  about  the  thirtieth  to  the  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  in  diameter.  An  ordinary  size  is  from  l-300th  to  1 -500th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  so  that  there  may  be  generally  from  27  to  125  millions  of  cells  in  the  compass 
of  a  cubic  inch.  Now  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  stems  of  plants  shoot  up  at 
.the  rate  of  an  inch  or  two  a  day,  and  sometimes  of  three  or  four  inches,  we  may  tana 
some  conception  of  the  rapidity  of  their  formation.  When  a  portion  of  any  young  and 
tender  vegetable  tissue,  such  as  an  asparagus  root,  is  boiled,  the  elementary  cells  sepa- 
nte,  or  may  be  readily  separated  by  the  aid  of  fine  needles,  and  examined  by  the  miero- 
■cope.— Gb4Y. 


l^unnoNB.— In  what  form  does  organisation  first  manifest  itself?    What  is  a  oellT 
Bow  do  plants  and  animals  grow  and  increase  ?    What  is  the  natural  figure  of  cdls  ? 
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673.  A  liTing  cell  posseaaes  a -wonderful  power  of  influencing  chemical 
action ;  and  what  is  called  "  secretion"  in  animals  and  plants  is  the  result 
of  the  exercise  of  this  ftinction.  By  means  of  it,  the  cell  first  draws  in  or 
secretes  inorganic  matter,  and  then  organizes  it,  or  fits  it  into  its  own  struc- 
ture. Different  cells  manifest  very  different  powers ;  for  example,  one  kind 
of  cell  will  decompose  carbonic  acid,  reject  the  oxygen,  and  preserve  the  car* 

Fia.  212. 


bon  within  its  walls  or  tissues ;  another  will  produce  out  of  the  inorganic  con- 
stituents of  the  au:  the  odoriferous  principle  of  the  rose ;  a  third  will  convert 
a  portion  of  blood  into  milk ;  and  yet  to  the  eye  they  are  all  alike,  *'a  collec- 
tion of  little  wet  bladders." 

674.  Ce Hal 08 6)  or  Gellalar  Tissne,  CigHioOio. — The  mate 
rials  of  which  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  plants  is  composed  is  termed  in  chem- 
istry ce^lii^o^e,  or  cellular  tissue.  It  consists  of  three  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
And  oxygen,  and  has  the  same  composition,  when  pure,  in  all  plants.  It  is 
distinguished  among  all  the  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
plants  by  its  great  resistance  to  chemical  agents — a  resistance  which  allows 
its  separation  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Cellulose  is  nearly  pure  in  cotton,  and  in  the  fibers  of  the  flax  and  hemp- 
plants,  also  in  paper  and  old  linen  and  cotton  cloth.  The  difference  between 
cotton  and  flax  is  due  simply  to  a  difference  in  the  mechanical  construction  of 
tiieir  flbers ;  the  flber  of  cotton  being  a  flattened  tube  or  hollow  ribbon  with- 
out joints,  and  with  pointed  or  rounded  ends ;  while  the  fibers  of  flax  and 
hemp  consist  of  rounded  tubes  (cells)  bundled  or  jointed  together  in  parallel 
directions,  and  easily  separable  into  shorter  and  more  minute  filaments. 
Cotton  fibers  have  what  is  called  a  staple ;  that  is,  they  are  all  of  the  same 
length,  and  are,  therefore,  easily  spun  by  machinery ;  flax  and  hemp  fibers 
are,  on  the  contrary,  irregular  in  length,  and  are  more  rigid  than  cotton,  and 
can  not  be  so  easily  twisted  into  fine,  regular  threads.  Fig.  213  represents 
the  microscopic  appearance  of  cotton,  and  Fig.  214  that  of  flax. 

Cellulose  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acids.    By  treat- 

QuasTiONS.— What  property  do  cells  possess?  Illustrate  this.  What  fs  cellulose  f 
Bf  what  other  name  is  it  knoira  ?  In  what  substances  is  it  nearly  pure  ?  What  consti- 
tates  the  difference  between  flax  and  cotton?  What  is  meant  by  the  staple  of  cotton? 
What  are  the  properties  of  celluloM  ? 
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Sng  sawdtGBt  saooessively  with  warm  water,  alcohol,  ether,  alkalies  and  adda^ 
Fig.  213.  "^^  ™*y  remove  from  the  pj^  214. 

wood  all  its  soluble  constitu- 
ents, and  obtaih  cellulose  in 
tk  pure  condition.  By  con- 
tinued contact  with  chlorine, 
acids,  and  alkalies,  cellulose  ^ 
is,  however^  gradually  de- 
composed and  destroyed. 

675.  GuD-eottOQ) 
Pyroxylins, '^Whem  cellu- 
lose is  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  add,  or  to  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sid- 
phuric  adds,  it  gives  up  a 
portion  of  its  hydrogen  and 
ozygeii  (^  water),  and  receiveiB  nitric  add  in  place — becoming  tnmsformed 
thereby,  without  change  of  physical  iippearonoe,  into  an  explosive  subetaaoe. 
which  is  known  as  gun-cotion^  m'jpyrooeyUnA, 

The  process  by  which  gun-<ootton  is  formed  is  essentially  as  follows:  per* 
fectly  dean  cotton  is  soaked  for  about  five  minutes  in  a  mixture  composed 
of  1  part  concentrated  nitric  add,  with  2^  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  add ; 
it  is  then  removed,  carefully  washed  with  water  fixwn  every  trace  of  add, 
and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air.  As  thus  prepared,,  it  retains  the  appear- 
^ce  of  cotton,  but  inflames  instantaneously  when  toudied  with  a  hot  wire  or 
lighted  match,  and  when  strut^k  with  a  hammer  upon  an  anvil,  explodes 
with  gpreat  violence.  When  used  in  fire-arms,  it  acts  like  gunpowder,  but  its 
explosive  force  is  at  least  four  times  greater  than  that  of  powder,  and  it  does 
not,  moreover,  foul  the  gun  to  the  same  extent  as  the  latter  substance.  Its 
liability  to  burst  the  gun  and  to  accidental  explosions  has,  however,  caused 
its  rejection  for  most  practical  purposes,  and  in  experimenting  with  it  too 
great  caution  can  not  be  exercised.  By  subjecting  starch  and  sugar  to  treat- 
ment with  nitric  add,  other  explo^ve  substances  analogous  to  gun-cottoa 
may  be  formed. 

676.  G  0 11 0  d  i  0  n . — Grun-cotton  is  insoluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol ; 
it  dissolves  sparingly  in  pure  ether,  but  readily  in  ether  containing  a  small 
percentage  of  alcohoL  Its  ethereal  solution  constitutes  a  syrupy  liquid  which 
^dds  by  evaporation  a  thm,  transparent,  powerfully  acUiesive  substanoej  in- 
soluble in  water.  This  product,  which  has  received  the  name  of  coUodum^ 
is  advantageously  used  as  a  substitute  for  eourt-pUuter  for  the  covering  of 
^oimds,  and  also  as  a  sensitive  basis  for  the  reception  of  photographic  pictures. 

677.  Parchment   Pape  r. — ^When  paper  is  exposed  to  a  mixture  of 


^ 


QuKsnoiffs. — ^What  is  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  cellalose  f  What  is  the  process  of 
niaadng  gun-cottoa?  What  are  its  properties ?  What  is  collodion?  What  action  doei 
sulphuric  acid  hare  upon  paper  ? 


^ 
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a^partfl  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (s.g.^  1*854,  or  thereaboutg)  with  1  of  water, 
for  no  longer  time  than  is  taken  in  drawing  it  through  the  acid,  it  is  imme- 
diately converted  into  a  strong,  tough,  skin-like  material,  to  which  the  namd 
''parcfimerU paper"  has  been  applied.  All  traces  of  the  sulphuric  acid  must 
instantljbe  remored  by  washmg.  If  the  strength  of  the  acid  much  exceeds 
or  fiUls  short  of  the  limits  named,  the  paper  is  either  charred  or  transformed 
into  other  compounds.  By  this  treatment,  in  a  little  more  than  a  second  of 
time  a  piece  of  feeble,  porous,  unsized  paper  is  rendered  so  strong,  that  a 
ling  seDten^gh&s  of  an  inch  in  width  is  said  to  bo  capable  of  sustaining  a 
weight  of  90  lUk  Tbe  nature  of  the  change  thus  effected  is  not  tmderstood, 
the  «h«paical  composition  and  weight  of  the  paper  remaining  unaltered.  It 
is,  however,  somewhat  contracted  in  dimensions,  is  not  affected  by  water  like 
eommon  paper,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  heat  and  moisture  like  common 
parchment 

678.  L  i  g  D  i  B  « . — As  the  growth  of  the  plant  continues,  the  walls  of  the 
cells  constituting  the  cellular  tissue  generally  become  incrusted  on  their  in- 
terior surfaces  with  a  substance  formed  from  the  organic  matters  dissolved 
in  thft  sap.  This  substance  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  weight  of. 
wood  (Ugnum),  and  is  chemically  known  as  lignine.  It  grows  tlucker  with 
the  age  of  the  plant,  and  finally  fills  up  the  cells,  Fia.  215. 
leaving,  however,  minute  pores  or  conduits  for  the 
eircalation  of  the  sap.  Fig.  215  represents  a  mi« 
eroscopic  section  of  wood-cells  of  the  bjrch,  nearly 
filled  op  by  regular  depositions  of  lignine.  The 
difference  between  the  heart-wood  and  sap-wood, 
or  external  wood,  of  a  tree,  is  duo  simply  to  the  . 
fact,  that  the  cells  of  the  center  are  the  oldest,  and  ^ 
consequently  are  more  densely  and  compactly  filled/  ^ 
with  ligneous  matter  than  those  which  have  been  VJ^  , 
formed  later,  and  constitute  the  exterior  of  the  tree.  ?v^ /t  ;^ 
It  is  by  this  thickening  of  the  cells  that  the  skins  ^j  ^ 
of  frnits  and  the  shells  of  nuts  acquire  their  hard- 
ness, and  it  is  simply  through  variations  in  tho  continuance  of  this  process, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  materials  deposited,  that  all  the  ditferent  appearances 
of  wood  originate ;  the  coloring  and  resinous  matters  of  wcxkI  being  deposited 
in  connection  with  the  lignine. 

Lignine  can  not  be  isolated  in  a  state  of  purity ;  it  is  supposed  to  dif- 
fer somewhat  firom  cellulose,  or  the  original  coll  membrane,  in  containing  a 
little  more  hydrogen  and  carbon ;  it  is,  therefore,  richer  in  combustible  mat- 
ter. 

679.  Destructive  Distillation  of  Wood . — ^When  wood  is  sub- 
jected to  heat  in  dose  vessels  (distillatk>n),  or  with  a  partial  access  of  air,  a  great 

QuzBTioss. — Describe  the  process  for  preparing  parchment  paper.  What  is  lignine  ? 
Wlmt  eonstitnteB  the  difference  between  the  heart-wood  and  sap-wood  of  a  Xree  ?  What 
are  other  fllastnttloaB  of  the  limitation  of  lignine  ?  What  is  eaid  of  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  lignine? 

18 
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Tariety  of  products  are  obtained,  which  are  characterized  by  smgti]arl3r  di£fer^ 
ent  properties.  The  principal  of  these  are  charcoal,  which  is  not  volatile, 
and  remains  behind,  illuminating  gas  (carburets  of  hydrogen^  carbonic  acid, 
water,  pyrolig^eous  acid,  and  a  resinous  substance  known  as  **  wood-tar.'' 
Of  these  several  substances^  the  two  last  mentioned  only  remain  \mconsid- 
ered ;  they  are  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  and  are  obtained  upon  a  large 
scale  by  distilling  wood  in  iron  cylinders. 

680.  Pyroligneous  Acid,  sometimes  called  Krooefvm^grar,  is  a  brown 
acid  liquid,  having  a  strong  smoky  taste  and  flavor.  It  is  obtained  mosjk 
abundantly  by  the  distillation  of  dry  beach-wood — a  pound  of  wood  yielding 
nearly  one  half  pound  of  add.  Its  uses  and  chemical  composition  will  be 
hereafter  noticed. 

681.  CreOHOte  is  a  colorless,  oily  fluid,  obtained  fix>m  pyroHgneoua 
acid  and  wood-tar.  It  possesses  a  peculiar  penetrating  odor  of  smoke,  and 
when  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  mouth  or  tongue,  acts  as  a  cautery. 
Creosote  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  antiseptic  agents  known  in  chemistry 
Hence  the  etymology  of  its  name,  from  the  Greek  Kpei^,  fleshy  and  (7€i<u,  i 
preserve.  Meat  steeped  for  about  24  hours  in  a  solution  of  1  part  of  creosote 
to  100  of  water,  is  rendered  incapable  of  putrefaction^  and  acquues  a  delicate 
flavor  of  smoke.  It  is  indeed  the  presence  of  this  principle  in  wood-smoke 
which  gives  to  the  latter  its  characteristic  smell,  its  property  of  causing  lach* 
lymation,  and  its  power  of  curing  meats  and  fish.  Creosote  diluted  with 
alcohol  is  often  employed  for  relieving  toothache  arising  from  putrefactive  de* 
cay  in  the  substance  of  the  tooth,  and  as  a  styptic  for  checking  hemorrhage. 
When  taken  internally  in  any  quantity  it  is  a  corrosive  poison,  but  a  very 
dilute  solution  is  sometimes  given  in  medicine.  It  is  also  extensively  em- 
ployed by  liquor  manu&cturers  for  imparting  the  peculiar  smoky  flavor  to 
what  is  called  "  Irish  whiskey." 

682.  Tar  • — ^There  are  several  varieties  of  tar.  The  kind  so  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  arts,  as  in  ship-building,  is  obtained  by  subjecting  to  a  rude 
process  of  distillation  the  roots  and  wood  of  the  resinous  pine ;  another  va* 
riety  of  tar  is  obtained  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  hard  wood ;  and  a 
third  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  (coo^tor). 

Wood-tar  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  m  alcohol,  and  is  extremely 
rich  hi  carbon,  which  gives  it  in  part  its  black  color.  When  applied  to  wood 
it  exerts  a  preservative  action  by  reason  of  the  creosote  it  contains,  and 
also  by  preventing  the  penetration  of  moisture.  On  distillation,  it  separates 
into  a  volatile  oil  (oil  of  tar)  and  a  non-volatile  substance,  piich. 

From  oil  of  tar  a  great  number  of  products  may  be  extracted,  all  of  which 
are  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.     One  of  these,  called  eupion^  aa 

QuESTioNB.— What  are  the  products  which  result  from  the  diatiUation  of  wood  ?  What 
i«  said  of  pyroligneous  add?  What  of  creosote  ?  To  what  are  the  peculiar  properties 
of  smoke  due  ?  What  is  said  of  the  antiseptic  itiflaence  of  creosote  f  What  are  the  uses 
of  creosote  ?  .  What  is  common  tar  the  product  of?  What  are  the  three  varieties  of  tar? 
3¥hAt  are  the  properties  of  wood-tar  ?  What  are  its  products  of  distOlation  ?  What  la 
said  of  the  products  of  the  distiUation  of  oil  of  tar  ? 
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oflj,  fragrant  substance,  is  tlie  lightest  of  all  known  liqaids.  Another^  pa» 
rafine^  is  a  white,  crystallizable  substance,  closely  resembling  spennaoeti  ia 
appearance. 

Coai-tar  is  a  mixture  of  solid  and  liquid  hydrocarbons,  and  is  formed  abun* 
dantly  in  the  production  of  illuminating  gas  from  coal,  which  is  a  vegetable 
substance.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  useless  product,  but  witlun  the 
past  few  years  it  has  been  rendered  valuable  by  the  discovery  of  economical 
methods  of  separating  it  into  its  constituents.  This  is  principally  effected  by 
distilling  at  different  and  carefully  regulated  temperatures,  and  condensing 
the  distillates  in  the  order  of  their  volatility. 

Tho  first  product  of  distillation  is  a  limpid,  oily  liquid,  called  henssole.  It 
closely  resembles  oil  of  turpentine  in  appearance  and  odor,  and  is  highly 
volatile  and  inflammable.  A  current  of  moist  air  passed  through  benzolo 
becomes  so  thoroughly  and  permanently  impregnated  with  its  vapor,  that  it 
may  be  oonveyed  away  in  pipes  and  burned  as  an  illuminating  gas.  The 
application  of  this  property  of  benzole  constitutes  the  essential  feature  of  the 
so-caUed  "  portable  gas  generators"  Benzole  is  also  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  as  a  most  ready  and  cheap  solvent  for  various  resins,  camphor,  the 
essential  oils,  grease,  wax,  India-rubber,  and  gutta-percha. 

The  second  important  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal-tar  is  a  heavy  oil^ 
not  readily  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatorea,  It  is  known  as  ^'  coup"  oil,  or 
heavy  oil  of  coal-tar,  and  is  extensively  used  for  the  lucubration  of  madunery, 
and  for  illuminatng  purposes 

Similar  oils  may  also  be  obtained  in  much  larger  quantity  and  more  cheaply^ 
by  directly  distilling  the  richer  varieties  of  bituminous  ooal :  the  products 
known  as  "  Brcckenridge  coal  oils"  being  produced  in  this  manner.  In  addition 
to  these  oils,  both  coal  and  coal-tar  also  furnish  by  distillation  a  great  variety 
of  other  products ;  among  which  are  a  white  volatile  solid  called  napthaHnej 
somewliat  resembling  camphor  in  appearance,  and  exhaling  a  fiiint,  but 
agreeable  odor,  and  several  less  volatile  wax-like  substances^  which  have 
been  employed  to  some  extent  for  the  manufiicture  of  candles. 

Coal-tar,  mixed  with  g3rpsum,  gum  shellac,  and  other  substances,  forms  a 
water-proof  and  durable  material  for.  the  covering  of  roofs.  By  subjecting 
the  products  of  coal  and  coal-tar  to  the  action  of  chlorine  and  tho  acids,  an 
.almost  endless  variety  of  curious  oempounds  may  be  generated,  some  of  which 
have  important  industrial  applicaticms.  Benzde  distiUed  with  nitric  acid, 
yields  a  highly  fragrant  substance  (mtro-benzoie),  so  closely  resemblmg  the  dl 
of  bitter  almonds,  that  it  has  almost  entirely  superseded  tiie  latter  in  .the  pre- 
paration of  perAimeiy  and  the  scenting  of  soaps.  The  heavy  oil  may  also  be 
converted  by  treatment  with  the  same  add  into  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow. 


QuKSTiONs. — ^What  is  coal-tar  ?  By  what  process  are  the  eonstitaents  of  coal-tar  sepa- 
rated r  What  is  the  first  product  of  its  distillation  ?  What  are  the  properties^  heovole  ? 
iVhat  are  ita  nses  ?  What  is  coop  oil  ?  What  are  some  of  the  other  distiUatec  of  coal  f 
From  vhat  other  source  beside  coal-tar  may  these  products  be  obtained?  What  ia  sid^ 
of  the  compounds  artificially  formed  £rom  the  distiUat«i  of  coal  ?  .^  i 
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crystalline  sabstaace  {carhazoiie  acid),  whidi  is  capable  of  impardng  to  aSk 
fuid  wool  a  briiliant  yellow  color. 

683.  Mineral  Oilri,  Peiroleum,  KaphOia^  etc — Oils  similar  in  compoei- 
tioa  and  properties  to  those  obtained  from  the  distiUatioa  of  ooal,  are  observed 
to  issue  ftom  the  earth  in  many  localities,  and  often  in-considerable  abundance.^ 
They  are  supposed  to  be  generated  by  the  action  of  internal  heat  npon  beds 
of  coal,  or  upon  roclcs  rich  in  bituminous  matter.  The  nature  of  these  <»Ui 
differs  greatly — ^the  thinner  and  purer  varieties  behig  generally  eaQed  napWia, 
and  the  more  viscid  liquids  petroleum.  The  most  abundant  localities  of  these 
substances  are  in  Persia^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  sea^  in  Itaiyj  and  in 
Birmah.  They  are  also  found  ui  many  places  in  the  United  State^Ahe  weU- 
known  "  Seneca  otZ,"  found  in  the  vicmity  of  Seneca  Lake,  N.-T., -being  a 
product  of  this  character.  At  Baku^  in  P^«ia,  extensive  beds  o^  maii  exist 
which  are  saturated  with  naphtha,  and  in  some  parts  of  this  district  so  much 
combustible  gas  or  vapor  issues  fit>m  the  ground,  that  it  is  used  by  the  in« 
habitants  for  cooking,  and  by  certam  religious  sects  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  perpetual  fire.  Naphtha  is  somewhat  used  in  the  arts  in  the  preparation 
of  varnish,  as  a  solvent  for  certain  resins  and  India>rubber,  and  by  the  chemist 
as  a  means  of  preserving  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies — ^potassium  and 
sodium — torn  oxydation. 

684.  A  8  p  b  a  1 1  n  m — Mineral  Pitch,  Bitumen — ^is  another  natural  product 
undoubtedly  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter.  It  is  a  black 
solid,  closely  resembling  petroleum,  and  melts  at  about  212^  F.  It  is  found 
abundantly  in  many  looalities,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  W^  I.,  in  which  latter  place  it  constitutes  a  lake 
three  miles  in  dreumference  and  of  an  unknown  depth ; — ^thc  pitch  lake  of 
Trinidad. 

685.  ContontH  of  the  Cells  of  P 1  a  n t h .<^Tlie  contents  of  the 
cells  of  plants  comprise  all  the  immediate  products  which  plants  produca 

Growing  and  vitally  active  cells  are  filled  with  liquid ;  completed  cells  may 
still  be  filled  with  liquid  or  with  air.  or  with  solid  matter  only.  The  liquid 
contents  of  the  vegetable  tissues,  are  generally  spoken  of  as  Mp ;  but  this 
term  does  not  specially  refer  to  any  par(;icular  substance.  Sap,  m  the  first 
instance^  is  water  impregnated  with  certain  gaseous  matters  (carbonic  add, 
ammonia,  eta)  and  a  minute  quantity  of  paineral  salts,  which  are  imbibed  by 
the  roots  of  the  plant  from  the  soil,  an4  ciiiried  upward  through  the  stem. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  tlie  first  instance,  inpr^nic  ii^  its  nature,  As,  however, 
k  trareraes  the  cells  of  the  plant,  it  mi^les  with  the  soluble  assimUated 
matters  which  these  contain,  and  becomes  pbauged  in  character,  so  that  mi'* 
mixed,  crude  sap,  is  never  met  with  m  the  plant  On  reaching  ^ho  leaves, 
it  becomes  further  transformed,  under  the  in^^epce  pf  light,  into  orgftnizablo 
matter,  or  into  matter  capable  of  being  assimilated  by  the  cells  and  converted 

i);awmn9inL-^WhB,X  ftr«  mlnerftl  oils  ?  What  nAmes  anq  generally  applied  to  these  pro- 
duets  r  What  is  said  «r  their  aatnral  oeeorrenee  ?  What  are  the  ases  of  naptha  i  What 
laasphdtQM?  Where  is  It  found  ?  What  are  the  oontents  of  the  eelli  fff  plants?  Wlnit 
Is  sap?    Peecribe  the  sueceefivetrangformattong  of  — p  | 
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mto  orgaaio  products.  From  the  sap  thus  elaborated,  the  cell  mtan&ctcii^ 
or  secretes,-  all  the  constituents  of  the  plant 

Of  the  non-azotized  substances  secreted  by  the  plant  cells,  the  most  abun- 
dant and  widely  distributed  is  lignine,  which  has  been  already  described.  la 
addition  to  this,  three  other  substances,  staruh^  gum,  and  sugar,  dosely  allied 
to  lignine  in  composition,  are  secreted  in  greater  or  less  abundance  by  ar< 
most  all  plants. 

686.  Stare  h  ,  CitHioOio*^ — ^This  substance  presents  to  the  naked  eye  the 
appearance  of  a  white  powder,  but  when  viewed  under  a  microscope  is  seeif 
to  consist.of  tran^arent  oval  or  rounded'  grains,  each  of  which  has  a  darl^ 
spot  at  one  extremity,  with  fine  concentric  rings  drawn  round  it.  These^ 
cfaaracteristie  appearances  are  best  seen  in  starch  from  the  potato,  with  al 
magoifyiDg  power  of  from  250  to  500  diameters.    {8ee  £%.  216.)    The  mafl^ 

Fia  216.  Fig.  217. 


nitude  of  the  starch  grains  varies  extremely  in  tlie  different  plants,  and  eveii 
in  the  same  celL  Thus  in  the  potato  the  largest  grams  measure  from  l-300th 
to  l-500th  of  an  inch  in  their  larger  diameter,  but  in  the  smallest  only. 
l-4400th  of  an  inch.  In  wheat  flour  the  larger  grains  are  from  l-800th  to. 
l-900th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  shape  of  the  grains  in  the  same  plant 
or  organ  is  very  nearly  uniform,  but  differs  greatly  in  difibrent  plants ;  so. 
much  so,  that  mixtures  of  various  slarchea  may  be  easily  detected  by  the. 
microscope. 

Starch,  while  an  almost  universal  product  of  all  vegetable  cells,  is  accumu- 
lated more  abundantly  in  some  species  of  plants  than  in  others.  In  the- 
common  potato,  each  individual  cell  is  so  completely  filled  and  distendoc^ 
with  an  accumulation  of  starch  mingled  with  water,  that  the  whole  root  ha^ 
an  appearance  of  deformity.  Fig.  217  represents  the  manner  also  in  which- 
the  starch  grains  fill  up  the  cells  of  the  maize  (t.  e.,  in  Indian  meal).  Starch 
is  particularly  abundant  in  all  cereal  grains,  in  all  seeds,  in  the  pith  and  bark, 
of  many  trees,  and  in  many  roots  and  tubers  (as  the  potato,  turnip,  carrot , 
eta).*  

•  Wheat  ffour  oontafan  from  8&  fo  TT  per  cent  of  atareh ;  rloe  flour  aboat  86  per  eent ; 
Indian  meal  from  70  to  80  per  cent :  rye  floor,  50  to  60;  buckwheat,  60;  pea  and  bean: 
meal,  42 ;  imd  potatoea  from  13  to  16  per  oent  of  starch,  mingled  with  aboat  TO  parts  of 
water. 

QcraennoHS.— Be^de  lignine,  what  other  noiMtaOtised  substances  are  gendralljcontainefti 
in  the  cells  of  plants  I  What  is  the  appeamibe  of  stardi  f  What  is  said  of  Uie  eiM  aiiar 
appearance  of  its  granules  ?    In  what  vegetable  sobstanoes  is  staroh  most  abuftda^tt       i 
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The  starch  of  oommerce  la  usually  obtained  from  potatoes  or  wheat  The 
essential  features  of  its  process  of  manufacture  consist  in  bruifflng  or  grind- 
ing the  vegetable  structure  to  a  pulp,  and  then  washing  the  mass  with  cold 
water  upon  a  sieyew  In  this  operation  the  torn  cellular  tissue  and  some 
other  constituents  are  retained  upon  the  sieve,  while  the  starch  granules  pass 
through  its  interstices  with  the  water.  From  this  liquid  the  starch  separates, 
on  standing,  as  a  fine  white  powder. 

Starch  is  insoluble  in  water,  as  its  mode  of  preparation  necessarily  implies. 
When,  however,  a  mixture  of  starch  and  water  is  heated  to  near  its  boiling 
point,  the  granules  sweQ,  burst,  and  allow  their  contents  to  become  mingled 
with  the  water,  producing  thereby-  a  nearly  transparent,  glutinous  mass, 
ki  which  the  minute  shreds  of  membraneous  matter,  comprising  the  cell- walls, 
float  The  rounded  and  swollen  appearance  which  potatoes,  peas,  rice,  and 
most  other  vegetables  assume  when  boiled,  is  due  to  a  distension  of  their 
starch  granules  through  an  absorption  of  water  at  the  boiling  temperature. 

The  chemical  test  of  starch  is  iodine,  which  forms  with  it  a  beautiful  blue 
compound,  insoluble  in  water.  This  reaction  may  be  strikingly  illustrated 
by  adding  to  a  tumbler  of  pure  water  a  single  drop  of  gelatinous  starch,  and 
then  stirring  the  mixture  with  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  iodine. 

The  chemical  comx>osition  of  starch  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  cellulose, 
and  it  appears  to  be  especially  the  ready  prepared  material  of  vegetable  &bric^ 
which  the  plant  accumulates  in  cells  as  a  provision  for  future  growth. 

The  substances  known  as  aagOj  tapioca^  and  arrow-root^  are  only  varieties 
of  starch;  the  former  being  obtained  from  the  pith  of  various  species  of  the 
palm,  and  the  two  latter  from  the  roots  of  certain  tropical  plants. 

687.  Dextrine.  —  When  thick  gelatinous  starch  is  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes  with  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  acid,  as  sulphuric  acid,  for  example^ 
it  speedily  loses  its  viscidity,  and  becomes  changed  into  a  fluid  as  thin  and 
limpid  as  water.  If  the  acid  be  now  withdrawn,  by  saturation  with  chalk 
(which  combines  with  it  to  form  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime),  and  the  liquid 
be  gently  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  furnishes  a  substance  resembling  gum, 
which  is  termed  dextrine.*  This  new  body  is  fi-eely  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  has  exactly  the  same  composition  as  gelatinous  starch,  but  is  not  colored 
by  iodine. 

I^  instead  of  interrupting  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  staxxih  as  soon 
•s  the  mixture  has  become  clear  and  thin,  we  continue  the  ebullition  for  sev- 
eral hours,  adding  from  time  to  time  small  quantities  of  water  to  supply  the 


*  Dextrine,  bo  ealled  from  the  eircnnistanoe  that  wben  •  beam  of  polarized  light  ia 
paMcd  through  iti  Bolation,  it  eaaaes  the  plane  of  polaricatioa  to  tarn  to  the  right. 

QuvTiOKfl. — ^From  what  sonrceB  is  it  generally  obtained  ?  Hov  ia  atarch  maonfae- 
tared  f  When  starch  is  boiled  in  water,  what  takes  place  ?  What  is  the  chemical  teat  of 
ritareb?  What  is  its  chemical  composition?  What  is  sago,  tapioca,  and  arrow-root? 
Wliat  is  dextrine  ?  How  ia  starch  converted  Into  dextrine  ?  How  is  dextrine  eonverted 
Intonigarl 
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qplaoe  of  that  lost  by  evaporation,  and  finally,  neutralizing  the  acid  by  chalk, 
filter  and  boil  down  the  clear  solution  to  a  small  bulk,  we  obtain  a  S3rrupy 
liquid,  which  on  standing  for  a  few  days,  entirely  solidifies  to  a  mass  of 
grape-sugar,  exceeding  in  weight  the  starch  fiom  which  it  was  produced. 

How  this  transformation  of  starch  into  dextrine,  and  dextrine  into  sugar, 
is  efifected  is  not  fully  understood.  The  add  employed  undergoes  neither 
change  nor  diminution,  and  if  not  volatile  may  be  recovered,  without  loss,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  experiment;  nothing,  moreover,  is  withdrawn  from  the 
air,  and  no  other  substances  but  dextrine  and  grape-sugar  are  generated. 
Chemists,  therefore,  have  very  generally  adopted  the  conclusion  that  the  acid 
occasions  the  transformation  and  change  in  question  by  its  mere  presence, 
and  the  phenomenon  is  cited  as  an  example  of  catalysis.  (§  255,  p.  161.) 
Spongy  platinum,  as  has  been  already  pouited  out  (§  296),  apparently  acts 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  is  capable  of  exciting  chemical  activity  in  contiguous 
substances  without  being  itself  afifected.  In  the  case  of  the  dextrine,  as  its  chem- 
ical composition  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  starch,  the  difference  in  prop- 
erties is  referred  to  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  its  constituent  atoms  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  In  the  conversion  of  the  dextrine  into  sugar, 
the  change  seems  to  be  effected  by  a  fixation  or  incorporation  into  the  for- 
mer substance  of  an  additional  quantity  of  the  elements  of  water,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen— as  the  sugar  thus  produced  sensibly  exceeds  in  wdght  the 
starch  employed. 

688.  D  i  a  8 1  a  9  6. — ^There  are,  however,  several  other  methods  by  which 
these  same  changes  in  starch  may  be  effected,  in  addition  to  the  one  noticed. 
Thus,  all  seeds  in  the  act  of  germinating,  and  all  buds  in  developing,  pro- 
duce firom  the  nitrogen  compounds  which  they  contain  a  very  peculiar  sub- 
stance called  disastase.  This  body,  which  the  chemist  has  never  yet  been 
able  to  fiilly  isolate,  possesses  the  same  power  as  the  dilute  add  of  converting 
a  large  quantity  of  starch,  first  into  dextrme  and  then  into  sugar.  Its  ac- 
tion, however,  takes  place  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that  of  ebul- 
lition. 

This  fact  may  be  experimentally  shown  by  mixing  a  little  infusion  of  malt 
(germinated  barley)  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  thick  starch  paste,  and 
subjecting  the  whole  to  a  gentle  heat  not  exceeding  160^  F.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  mixture,  from  the  production  of  dextrine,  becomes  thin  like  water, 
and  if  the  temperature  be  k^t  up  during  three  or  four  hours,  the  liquid  will, 
be  found  to  have  acquired  a  sweet  taste,  and  to  be  rich  in  sugar.  The  quan- 
tity of  dextrine  necessary  to  effect  this  change  is  very  small — one  part  in  two 
thousand  parts  of  starch  being  sufficient  to  entirely  convert  the  latter  into 
sugar.  A  boiling  heat  coagulates  the  diastase,  and  by  rendering  it  insoluble 
destroys  its  power. 
The  well-known  sweet  taste  which  firuits  and  vegetables  acquire  by  fireez- 

QimTiONS.— What  Im  said  of  these  tranaformatioiiBf  How  do  germlnatiye  aeeds  and 
buds  act  upon  starch?  What  is  disastase?  Hov  may  its  properties  be  illttstratedf  Why 
are  frozen  thawed  fruits  and  yegetables  sweet  ? 
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lag  and  thawing,  is  doe  to  the  iact  l^t  the  fs^arch  which  Chey'coiitaia'l! 
converted,  in  part,  by  the  action  of  tho  irost,  into  sugar. 

689.  Dextrine  is  used  extensively  in  the  arts  as  a  substitute  ibr  gum ;  i.  e*, 
for  the  stiffening  and  glazing  of  muslins,  in  calico-printiog,  and  in  the  printing 
of  wall-papers.  It  is  manufactured  for  industrial  puifposes  by  simply  roasting 
dry  potato-starch,  or  subjecting  it  to  a  heat  of  about  400°  F.  By*  this  treii& 
ment  the  starch  acquires  a  yellowish  tint  and  is  rendered  soluble  in  waten. 
Dextrine  occurs  in  commerce  under  tho  name  of  "  BriUah  gumJ^ 
^^  690.  ttum. — In  addition  to  dextrine,  which  is  found  ingreatur-or  l«w 
quantity  in  the  juices  of  every  plant,  the  tenn  gum  is  generaUy  applied  te 
designate  certain  vegetable  substances  which  possess  the  same  tiementary 
composition  as  starch,  and  which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcclx^ 
In  some  plants  they  exist  so  id)undantly,  that  they  extde  from  tbe  baric  ad 
viscid  liquids,  which  subsequently  harden  into  tratisparent,  glofoxdar  masKSi 
Familiar  illustrations  of  this  may  be  noticed  on  peach  and  cherry  trees.  The 
term  resin  is  rightly  appUed  to  those  hardened  vegetable  juices  only  which 
do  not  soften  or  dissolve  in  water,  but  are  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  most  important  gums  of  oommeroe  are  gum  aralnc^  gum  Senegal,  and 
gum  tragacanth. 

Gum  arable  is  the  product  of  a  species  of  acacia  which  grows  abundantly 
in  Africa  and  Arabia ;  gum  Senegal,  the  product  of  a  similar  tree,  derives 
its  name  from  Senegal,  in  Africa,  the  district  from  which  it  was  origim^y 
exported.  Both  of  these  gums  are  freely  soluble  m  water,  and  form  with  it 
a  mucilage  much  used  for  paste  \  the  mucilage  yielded  by  gum  Senegal  bein^ 
somewhat  thicker  than  that  formed  by  gum.  arabia  The  pure  gummy  sub^ 
stance  contained  in  them  may  be  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  water  by 
alcohol,  and  is  termed  arabine. 

Gum  tragacanth  is  the  product  of  a  shrub  found  extensively  in  Asia  Wixncx 
and  Persia^  and  is  composed  mainly  of  a  substance  termed  hasorine.  It  swdls 
very  much  in  water,  and  forms  a  thick  adhesive  ^paste,  but.  can  hardly  be  said 
to  dissolve  in  it.     It  is,  however,  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies. 

Gum  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  cereals^  andxitf  most  seeds,  and  is 
abundant  in  many  vegetables.  Wheat  flour  contains  about  3  per  cent.,*  rye 
flour,  11;  Indian  com,  2*2;  peas,  6*3  j  kidney  betuiSy  19;  potatoes,  3*3;. 
cabbage,  2-8. 

691.  Mucilage  . — ^Many  seeds,  as  flaxseed,  and  many  roots^ barks,  and 
leaves  of  plants,  as  slippery-elm  bark,  marsh  mallow,  etc,  yi^d,  wh«&  di^ 
gested  with  water,  gummy  and  stringy  liquids.  To  such  products  the  getf 
oral  name  of  vegetable  mucilage  has  been  apphed,  and  their,  chemical  coin*. 
position  is  believed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  starch  and  gum. 

692.  P  e  c  t  i  n  e ,  or  pectic  acid,  is  a  gelatinous  substance  found  in  the 

QiTEsnoNB.— What  are  the  nses  of  dextrine  f  What  is  "  British  gnm  f  •  To  what  other, 
substances  is  the  term  gnm  applied  ?  How  does  a  gnm  differ  fi^m  a  resin  ?  What  are 
the  principal  gums  of  eommeree?  From  whence  are  they  derired  f  What  are  their  gen. 
eral  properties  f  What  Is  said  of  the  general  occurrenee  of  gnm  as  a  vegetable  prodoott 
What  is  macilage  r    What  is  pectine  ? 


.juioe&ef  ail  ripe  fleshy  fltdtt,  and  sIHed*  la  oomiK^tioii  to'  st&Kli,  ^tti,  and 
mucUage.  It  is  the  agent  which  communicates  to  the  jnided  df  Truitd  the 
property,  when  bciled  (especially  in  connectian  with  mtgar)  and  cooled,  of 
hardening  into  jelly,  and- 13  lienoe  sometimes  caUed  »*  vegetable  Jelly.''    ' 

693.  Sugar  p-r-The .  term  sugar  is  drdinarily  used  to  designate  the  sweet 
principle  of  plants,  ."l^.-^eimist^.  howev^,  at  the  present  day  applies  it  to  ti 
lai^-number  ofbodietSj  wllich.diS'm  greatly  from:  one  another  in  their  prop-*' 
erties.  Thus  we  j^yie  jpqgatrwtuch  are  derived  •  from  bodi  vegetable  and 
animal  organisms — sugars  which  are  sweet,  sugars  which  are  slightly  sweet,' 
and  son^e-whieb  qre^  destJM^  of  sweefo'esaf  terme  st^rs,  also^  are  capable 
of  fennentaticmf  othenf  I^Q  not  undergo  th$s  dhange;  Boine  are  fluid,  but  most 
are.  solid.  :  4^  sugars^  however,  agree,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  in  ono^ 
j?j8pectr-tii«y  consist  of  car^p,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  the  two  lattet< 
elements  imlted:  to  'the  focmeir  in  exadfly  Iha  proportions  which  form  water.  - 
.  .Sugar  oxistsin greater  or  less  ahuii<|Eitice'm  aH  plants,  add  it  is  from  this* 
SQuice  only  that  we  obtaua^our^suppli^..  'It  abounds  most  in  the  growing'- 
partSjin  the  stems  just  before  flowering,,  as  those  of  the  sugarK»ne,- maize,'  < 
maple,  etc ,  in  pulpy  fruits,  and  in  seeds,  when  they  germinate,  like  starch,- 
it  appears  to  be  a  material  especially  intended  to  subserve  the  growth  and 
nourishment  of  the  plant;  but  unlike  it;  it  ebdsts  iathe  plant  only  in  solution/- 

AU^henumerous  varieties  of  augat  maybe  ironvcnientiy  airanged  in  four' 
classes,  viz.,  the  cane  sugai^  the  giape  sugars,  the  manna  Sugary  and  the* 
sugar  of  milk.  ' 

694.  Cane  Sagar,  CnHnO«.*^This  variety  of  sugar  includes  the  sugar 
of  the  sugar-cane,  beet  sugar,  palm  01'  date  sugar,  ma^e  sugar,  and  tiie  sugar^ 
of  the  maize  and  of  the  fliUy  ripe  sorghum;  It  is  also  found  In  many  of  our 
conmion  meadow  grasses,  and  m  the  juices  of  melons,  carrots,  and  turnips.- 
Plants  which  have  but  little  acid  in  their  sap  "contaih  for  the  most  part  cane 
sugar ;  the  chemical  reason  of  this  is^  that  cane  sugar,  by  the  action  of  acid' 
substances,  is  gradually- oon verted  into  grape  sugar,  even  in  the  interior  of^ 
the  growing  plant. 

About  eleven  twelfths  of  all  the  sugar  extracted  for  use  is  obtained  from' 
the  sugar-cane,  and  the  yearly  production  from  this  source,  over  the  whole- 
globe,  has  been  estimated  at  4,^0,0ao,'000  lbs.  Of  this  enormoQs  quantify, 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  are  c&rtainly  known  to  consume  at  least  two- 
dsventhsL  The  methoid  of  manu&eturiog  sugar  from'the  eane  (and  also  frcHU-' 
the  beet)  is  essentially  as  follows;  the- juice  extracted' from  the  vegetable 
stracture  by  pressure,'  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  bf  hydrate  of  lime 
(slaolced  lime)^  and  rapidly  heatedtoneS^  the  btnling  point  The  action  of 
the  lime  is  twofold^  itr removes  or  neutralizes  the  add  which  rapidly  foms  in 
the  fresh  juice,  and  at  the  same'  time  tmites  with  and  precipitates  the  glutln- 

Quxsxioif B.—  MFhat  U  its  most  noticealrte  property  9  What  Ls  tlie  ordifiant  signific»ti«n 
of  the  term  sugar?  Is  the  term  restricted  in  a  chemlcid  sense  to  anj  pattiettlftr  cub- 
stance  f  In  what  respect  do  all  sugars  agree  1  What  is  said  of  the  natural  occurrence  of. 
mgart .  Into  what  four  classes  may  all  snganrhe  divided?  What  sugars  are  included 
andorUie  name  of  cane  sugars?    How  is  Oane  sugar  mannfactnred ?   WhylaHme>ii<84> 
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008  matters  oontiuned  in  the  Juioe.  The  removal  of  these  latter  sobstaaoes  Is 
an  easeatial  part  of  the  prooess,  as  a  short  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  ooca- 
moDS  their  fermentatioi],  which  in  turn  converts  the  sweet  juioe  into  a  sour 
and  spirituous  liquid,  totally  unfit  for  the  manufiusture  of  sugar.  The  juioe; 
after  darifioation,  is  rapidly  evaporated  in  open  pans  to  a  thick  syrup,  and 
then  run  into  wooden  vessels  to  cool  and  crystallize,  «nd  finally,  when  crys- 
tallized, is  allowed  to  drain  in  perforated  casks.  The  product  remaining  after 
drainage^  is  the  common  raw  or  brown  sugar,  while  the  drainings  constitute 
molasses. 

.  695.  Molasses  is  uncrystallizable  sugar.  It  does  not  pre-exist  in  the 
Juice  of  the  cane,  but  is  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  crystalKzable  sugar, 
mainly  by  the  high  temperature  used  in  the  concentration  of  the  sacchar- 
ine solution.  In  improved  prooesses  for  the  manu&cture  of  raw  sugar,  and 
always  in  the  refining  of  sugars,  the  boilhig  of  the  cfyrups  is  conducted  in 
what  ore  called  *^  vacuum  pans,"  which  are  large  metallic  boilers  so  con- 
structed that  they  can  be  exhausted  of  ah*.  The  bofling  point  of  the  syrup, 
,  owing  to  the  absence  of  atmospheric  pressure,  is  thus  reduced  to  about 
150O  F.,  and  the  formation  of  molasses  almost  entirely  prevented. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  raw  sugar,  although  apparently  most  simple, 
is  attended  with  many  difficulties  in  practice ;  so  much  so,  that  of  the  18  per 
eent  of  sugar  contained  in  the  cane  juice  of  the  West  India  Islands,  not 
more  than  6  per  cent,  or  one  third  of  the  whole,  is  usually  sent  to  market  in 
the  state  of  crystallizable  sugar. 

696.  The  Refining  of  Sngaris  not  generally  carried  on  m  conneo- 
tioa  with  manu&cture  of  the  crude  product  It  is  effected  by  dissolving  the 
brown  sugars  m  water,  adding  albumen  (whites  of  eggs,  or  bullodcs'  blood^ 
and  sometimes  a  little  lime-water,  and  heating  the  whole  to  the  boiling  point 
The  albumen,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  coagulates,  and  forms  a  kind  of  net- 
work of  fibers,  which  inclose  and  separate  fiom  the  liquid  all  the  medianically 
suspended  impurities.  The  solution  is  then  decolorized  by  filtering  through 
animal  charcoal,  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  vacuum  pans,  and  allowed  to 
crystallize  in  conical  iron  molds.  The  molasses,  or  drainings  whidi  escape 
ih>m  refined  sugar,  by  means  of  orifices  opened  in  the  bottom  of  these  molds^ 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  Sugar-house  Syrup,  Stuart's  Syrup,  etc.  The  time 
required  for  the  perfect  crystallization  and  separation  of  the  white  sugar  in  the 
molds  is  from  18  to  20  days,  during  which  period  the  syrup  is  fi^uently 
stirred  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  ciystals  of  a 

Pig.  218.       -a*«®  size. 

_  697.  Sugar  €andy  .—When  a  strong  solution  of  re- 

fined sugar  is  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly  and  uninterrupt- 
edly, the  sugar  separates  in  the  form  of  large,  transparent, 
coloriess  crystals,  having  the  form  of  an  oblique,  six-sided 
prisms.  See  Fig.  218.  In  this  state  it  is  known  as 
" Sugar,"  or  "Rock  Candy." 

QuxsnoHs.— What  is  molasMi  f  'Hovic  it  formed?    HoviBiagarrviliiedr    What  Is 
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1a  xokdj  imrts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Frence,  sugar  is  extensiTely  manu- 
fictured  firom  the  beet  root,  the  juioe  of  which  contaiiia  about  8  per  cent,  of 
cane  sugar.  A.t  the  present  time,  about  360  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar  are 
unnually  obtained  from  this  source  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  about  7  per 
cent  <^all  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  world. 

.  The  amount  of  sugar  annually  extracted  from  the  date  palm  (principally  in 
India  and  the  South  Pacific),  is  estimated  at  220  millions  of  pounds ;  while 
the  quantity  annually  obtained  from  the  sugar  maple  of  North  America  is 
itbout  45  million  pounds. 

698.  When  cane  sugar  is  heated  to  about  400^  F.,  it  gives  up  two  equiva- 
lents of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  (water),  and  is  converted  into  a  dark-brown 
mibstance,  termed  caramel  This  body  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water, 
and  is  extensively  used  for  the  coloration  of  spirits — ^the  color  of  all  dark 
brandies  being  due  to  it 

699.  Grape  Suga  r. — Glucose;  Sugar  of  Fruits^  OisHuOii.— This  var- 
iety of  sugar  includes  the  sugar  of  grapes,  of  ripe  fruits,  of  honey,  and  of  seeds ; 
together  with  the  sugars  artificially  produced  from  starch  and  woody  fiber. 
It  is  more  generally  diflfUsed  in  nature  than  cane  sugar,  and  is  the  product  of 
iQOSt  plants  which  contain  acids  or  sour  juices. 

The  white  coating  upon  dried  grapes  (rsusins),  figs,  eta ;  and  the  white, 
brittle  granules  found  in  the  interior  of  these  fi-uits,  is  grape  sugar ; — ^hencQ 
the  origin  of  the  name. 

Grape  sugar  may  be  abundantly  obtained  from  the  juice  of  ripe  grapes  and 
pure  honey,  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  fluid  syrup. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  by  treating  starch  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  manner 
already  described  *  sugar  fix>m  this  source  has  received  the  distinctive  name 
of  glucoae,  and  is  very  largely  employed  in  Europe  for  ordinary  sweetening 
purposes^  fi>r  confectionary,  for  adulterating  cane  sugar,  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  spirituous  liquors  by  fermenting  and  distilling.  In  the  United  States, 
the  low  price  of  cane  sugar  renders  its  manu&cture  unprofitable. 

In  addition  to  starch,  woody  fiber  of  all  kinds,  paper,  cotton,  flax,  cotton  and 
linen  rags,  and  even  saw-dust,  may  be  converted  into  grape  sugar  by  heating 
in  connection  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  operation  is  somewhat  slower 
than  when  starch  alone  is  employed,  which  is  partially  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  the  acid  first  changes  the  woody  fiber  into  starch,  and  then  the  starch 
into  dextrine  and  sugar. 

Almost  all  the  acids^  even  when  very  dilute,  convert  cane  sugar  into  grape 
sugar. 

Grape  sugar  is  sometimes  produced  in  the  animal  system,  and  its  appear-  - 
ance  in  the  iirine  in  great  quantities  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  a  very  fatal 
disease  termed  diabetes. 

Qm8TiON8.~What  is  said  of  the  production  of  beet,  date,  and  maple  sugars  ?  What  is 
■aramel  ?  What  are  grape  sugars  ?  What  are  fitmiliar  examples  of  grape  sugar  ?  How 
kULj  it  be  prepared?  What  other  snbstanees  besides  starch  may  yield  grape  sngar? 
What  it  the  aefclon  of  adds  upon  oa&e  sugar  t  Does  grape  sugar  srer  occur  in  the  animal 
qrsteia?      ... 
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TOO.  Esso&tial  Differences  of  Cane  ab^ -^rftrpevftitgaTi* 
— Cane  sugars  are  popularly  distinguished  from  every  other  variety  of  sntgum 
by  their  greater  sweetness  or  sweetening  power;  three  parts  being ecpuyal^o^ 
in  this  respect  to  five  of  grape  sugar.  Cane  sugar  diasolveB  more  readUy  u% 
water  than  grape  sugar ;  one  pound  of  cold  water  dissaving  three  poo&ds  of, 
the  former  and  but  one  of  the  latter.  Cane  sugar,  when  pure^  veEaaiBs  dry 
and  unchanged  in  the  air,  (crystallizes  readily,  and  when  aeted  mfiomhy  milf 
phuric  aoid,  is  blackened;  grape  sugiu'^  on:  the  contrary,  absorbs  moistiirQ 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  becomes  damp ;  is  not  easily  ev7RtaUi2a4>  and  wMt 
digested  in  sulphuric  acid,  dissolves  freely  without  blackening: 

As  respects  chemical  composition,  cane  sugar  diflEersfirom  atarok  and  wood/ 
fiber  in  simply  containing  an  additionid  equivalent  of  the  ^emente  of  watery 
the  formula  of  the  latter  being  Ci  AbOio,  ^^lile  that  of  eaoe  sugar  is  CfAiOiic 
Grape  sugar  contains  relatively  less  carbon  than  eithelr  etaich  or  oaiwHngMV, 
its  formula  being  CisHitOu.     '     •         .  - 

Grape  sugar  may  be  prepared  artifioiaUy  from  various  substances^  bat  cane 
sugar  can  not  be  so  obtained. 

These  two  varieties  of  sugar  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  their  reactions  with  ozyd  of  copper:  thus,  if  we  add  to  separate  sohitiona 
of  cane  and  grape  sugars  a  few  drops  of  sulpliate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  and 
afterward  caustic  potash  in  excess,  we-  obtain  deep-bloe  hquidi^  which  ex-* 
Mbit  very  different  characters  when  heated ;  the  solutioa  of  caoe  sugar  rer 
tains  its  blue  color,  while  that  of  grape  sugar  throws  down  a  copious  reddish 
precipitate  of  suboxyd  of  copper.  .  . 

Sugar  often  acts  the  part  of  an  acid,  and  is  capable  of  uniting  with  basee^. 
potash,  baryta,  lime,  etc. — to  form  salts  called  saocharcUea.  Most  of  the  sugary. 
when  left  in  contact  with  certain  nitrogenized  substances^  called  yeasts  or  fer-v 
ments,  become  decomposed,  and  pas3  into  akx^ol  and  carbonic  acid.  Grape 
sugar  is  especially  susceptible  of  this  change;  and  cane  sugar,  before  it  under- 
goes fermentation,  always  passes  into  grape  sugar. 

tOl.  Manna  S  u  g  a  r  8,  Ce  M?  Oe ,  are  distinguished  from  other  sugars  in 
three  particulars :  they  do  not  contsdn  hydrogen  and  oxygen  united  to  carbon 
in  the  proportions  which  form  water;  they  are  inferior  in  sweetness  toother 
sugars;  and  they  do  not  ferment  under  the  influence  of  yeast  Manna  sugars 
are  somewhat  extensively  distributed  in  the  vegetable  organisation,  mid  exist 
most  abundantly  in  manna,  which  is  a  dried  juice  of  certain  species,  of  ash-, 
trees  growing  in  southern  Europe.  They  are  also  found  in  the  juioes  of  the 
onion,  asparagus,  celery,  mushrooms,  and  in  several  sea- weeds;  and  may  be: 
i^ificially  prepared  from  ordinary  sugar  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  fermentaticxi. 

702«  Sugar  of  Milk  .-—LactiTie,  CmHmOm.— This  peculiar  substitfice  » 
the  sweet  principle  of  milk.    When  the  curd  is  separated  ia  the  making  of 


QuBBixovs.— -What  are  the  essential  differences  of  cane  and  grape  sugar  f  By  whafe 
chemical  test  maj  the  two  be  distinguished  ?  How  does  sugar  compoori  ita^  am  renwcta 
the  bases  f  What  is  a  property  of  most  sugars  ?  What  are  the  dwracteriatfca  of  mavie 
sugars?    What  is  said  of  their  occurrence f    What  ia  said  of  the  sogpar  of  milk? 


qbdwe;  ii»  sugar  remainB  la  tiie  whey,'  and  iDfty>  be-  obtalaedj  ia ;  tbe  ^rm  'of 
"^1^  pii^naBtio  crys^la,  }^  eynporating  the  whey  to  a  amall  bulk,  mi  eaiow 
ilig  ittOjOQol:  It  is  za«ch  leos  soluble  au4  leas^weet  tbaa  oeae  sugar,  antd  in 
a  solid  state  feels  gritty  between  the  teeth.  It  is  prindpaUy  inanu&ctuted  ia 
8|w^aMai«ii  apd-  is  used  exteBsirely  Ia  homoeopathie  medjctne,  as  envel<^ 
fbr  n«Qe4ial  su^stauees.  It  has:  hitherto  been  detect€^>ia  only  one  vegetable 
jitDdiftetioQ^-^he-afiOOL;  ;    ■ 

7^3.  The  oonyermon  of  staroh  inta  gluzuny  i&atter  and  sugar,  and  thisU;  of 
tte  -lattinr  jiotdt  cfeceh,  is  a  very  oommdn  result  in  the  .regotable  kingdom. 
Unripe  &iiit^  as  afi^eS,  pears,'  etc.,  C(»itain  an  abundamee  of  staroh ;  this  nmyi 
be  loorediby:  applying  the  Imctare  of  iodine  to  a  fi^hly-cut  surface*^  Wheo> 
tiie  firiiit  is  ecnx^tely  ripened^  this  reactidn  can  not^  howeTer,  be  obtidned;- 
Itecstdichf.tiiepefoitt,  has  ^sappeared,  and;  has  been  replaced  by  sugar,  as  ia 
vade^evideat  by  the.  sweet  tasfe  whieh  the  firuita  hare  acquired.* 

■  SECTION    II. 

ALBWE.Ky    OASBINH,.  CH^XTTEK. 

*r04.  Associated  with  the  non-azotized  substances  in  all  plants,  is  another 


I  of  compounds,  equally  important,  but  much  less  abundant,  than  the  for- 
mer. These  are  the  nitrogenized  or  albuminous  compounds,  the  principal  of 
Which  are  known  as  Albumen,  Oaseine,  and  Ghiten. 

705.  A  t  b  u  m  e  n  is  widely  disseminated  through  vegetable  structures,  and 
also  exists  abundantly  in  the  animal  economy;  the  white  of  eggs,  and  the 
serum,  or  thin,  transparent  part  of  the  blood,  bemg  essentially  composed  of 
albumen  dissolved  in  water. 

Albumen  dissolves  freely  in  add  water,  and  forms  a  tasteless,  glairy,  trans- 
parent fluid;  if  heated,  however,  to  about  158°  F.,  it  coagulates,  or  becomes 
Insoluble  in  either  hot  or  cold  water.  This  change  may  be  especially  noticed 
in  the  cooking  of  eggs.  Alcohol,  creosote,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  many 
other  substances,  are  also  capable  of  transforming  ablumen  from  a  soluble  into 
an  insoluble  condition. 

*  *'  A  dmUar  metamorphosis  is  vAao  noticed  in  the  potato.  The  (foaiitity  of  staich  eon- 
fained  in  100  lbs.  of  the  Same  kind  of  potatoes  has  been  fonnd  to  be  in  Angast,  10  poands; 
in  September,  14;  in  October,  15;  in  November,  16 ;  in  December,  17 ;  in  January,  17 ; 
fii'FelnnBiry,  1^  In  March,  16 ;  In  April,  18;  in  May,  10.  Aocordingly,  the  quantity  of 
■iarchiit  jpotatoeA  Inereasesi  during  the  anloran,  renudns  stationary  daring  the  idnter,  and 
in  the  i^ring*  after  the  germinating  principle  is  excited,  it  diminishes.  It  is  a  ,weU-koewB 
fact,  that  in  germination,  potatoes  become  soft,  mucilaginous,  and  afterward  sweet ;  the 
dextrine  formed  from  the  starch  rendering  them  mucilaginous,  and  the  sugar  formed 
from  the  dextrine  rendering  them  vweet  The  process  of  transformation  advances  still 
further,  in  the  earth ;  the  potatoes  becoming  softer  and  mere  iratery,  and  when  the  starch 
is  completely  consumed  in  the  growth  of  the  young  plant,  the  process  of  decay  com- 
mences.**—Stookhabdt. 

QinsfnoNS.~What  fact  illustrates  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  in  nature  T  What 
•re  the -principal  nitrogenised  compounds  of  plantaT  What  is  said  of  albnmtnY  Wlwi 
ere  its  chaneteristie  properties?   Why  do  eggs  harden  ia  boiUngf 
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When  water  containing  a  small  portion  of  albumen  is  b<9aM,  the  albcmen^ 
18  coagulated,  and  rises  as  a  scam  to  the  sur&ce,  canying  with  it  any  small 
particles  of  impurity  mechanicaHy  suspended  in  the  liquid.  It  is  in  this  way 
used  fiir  clarifying  solutions  of  sugar  and  other  liquids. 

Albumen  is  found  in  a  soluble  state  in  the  sap  of  plants,  in  the  humoors  of 
the  eye,  in  tlie  white  of  eggs,  and  in  the  serum  of  the  blood;  and  in  an  in* 
soluble  state  in  the  seeds,  leases,  and  stalks  of  plants,  and  in  the  substaoee  of. 
Which  the  brain  and  nerves  of  animals  are  composed. 

906.  Caseins  isa  substance  of  both  Tegetid>le  and  animal  €^;iaj  and  i0 
allied  to  albumen  in  its  composition  and  properties.  It  difi^iiomit^  how- 
eyer,  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  although  it  readily 
experiences  this  change  .under  the  influence  of  acids.  It  is  found  abundantly 
in  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants ;  peas  and  beans  containu^  fiixn  20  to  2i 
per  cent  of  their  weight  of  It  It  also  exists  in  anunal  substances,  espGcaaJit^ 
in  the  curd  of  milk,  which  is  known  as  animal  caseino,  and  is  the  chief  ingre- 
dient in  cheese.  Vegetable  caseine,  to  distinguish  it  from  animal  caseine,  is 
often  called  leguminej  but  the  identity  of  the  two  is  well  illustrated  by  the&ct 
that  the  Chinese  make  a  real  cheese  from  peas.  Vegetable  caseine  may  be 
obtained  by  macerating  peas  or  beans  in  tepid  water  for  several  hours,  and 
straining  through  a  seive.  The  liquid  which  passes  through  contains  caseino 
in  solution,  together  with  some  starch,  which  separates  by  standing.  From 
the  supernatant  liquor,  which  resembles  skimmed  milk  in  appearance,  caseine 
may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  when  washed  and 
dried,  forms  a  brilliant,  transparent  mass. 

707.  Gluten . — ^If  flour  be  made  into  dough,  and  worked  with  the  hand 
upon  a  seive,  or  piece  of  muslin,  under  a  stream  of  water  (Fig.  2I9X  its  starch 
gradually  washes  away,  and  there  remains  upon  the  seive  a  white,  soft  sticky 
substance,  which  has  received  the  name  of  gluten.  This  substance  exists  In 
all  the  cereal  grains,  and  constitutes  about  10  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  pure 
flour,  and  from  14  to  15  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  bran.  It  is  this  principle 
which  imparts  to  flour  its  plastic  and  adhesive  properties. 

The  lean  part  of  the  muscles  of  all  animals,  termed  fibrine,  resembles  the 
gluten  of  plants  so  closely  in  composition  and  properties,  that  it  may  be  re* 
garded  as  essentially  the  same  substance,  and  hence  gluten  is  veiy  often 
called  vegetable  fibrine, 

708  Chemical  Composition  of  Proteine. — Albumen  and 
gluten  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and 
sulphur;  caseine  contmns  the  same  elements,  in  neariy  the  same  proportions, 
with  the  exception  of  phosphorus,  which  does  not  enter  into  its  composition. 

According  to  the  generally  received  opinion  at  the  present  day,  all  album- 

QircsnoKs^xHow  is  albumen  employed  for  tbe  clarifying  of  llqnids  t  What  is  said  of 
caseine?  In  what  respect  does  it  chiefly  differ  from  albumen?  In  what  veg«Citble  sub- 
stances does  it  especially  occur  ?  In  what  animal  substance  ?  By  what  other  name  is 
Vegetable  caseine  known?  How  may  caseine  be  obtained?  What  is  gluten ?  In  what 
Vegetable  products  is  gluten  especially  found  ?  Ynih.  what  substance  of  animal  ori^ 
does  it  correspond  ?   W|)At  lathe  ehemieal  eomposiUon  of  attmmeii,  CMefne,  and  glutenf 
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kous  matter  (and  hj  this  term 
tre  mean  to  include  albmnen, 
caseine,  gluten,  and  all  similar 
substances,  originating  either  in 
vegetable  or  animal  structures) 
are  compounds  of  a  peculiar  and 
fistmct  principle,  called  j>rofetfM. 
The  composition  of  this  organic 
fadical  Is  indicated  by  the  for* 
mulft  OiiHttN^Oio,  or  by  the 
ttpsibolj  Pr.  Hence,  albuminous 
substances,  as  a  class,  are  yeiy 
generally  termed  proteine  com- 
|P0ttfMi»-4he  fermula  of  dbumen 
beinp  lOPr+P+S;  of  gluten, 
.10Pr-f-P-(-2S;  and  of  caseine, 
lOPr-l-S* 

By  dissolving  any  albummous 
substance  in  caustic  alkali,  and 
adding  acetic  add  to  the  solution,  proteine  may  be  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  a  grayish-white,  inodorous  solid,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  capable 
of  uniting  to  form  compounds  with  many  acids  and  bases. 

709.  Characteristics  of  the  Albuminous  Substances, 
—All  the  albuminous  substances,  when  subjected  to  heat,  exhale  an  odor 
similar  to  that  of  burnt  feathers,  and  leave,  as  an  ultimate  residue,  a  black, 
brilliant,  spongy  coal.  When  perfectly  dried,  they  are  capable  of  indefinite 
preservation ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  joint  influence  of  air  and  moisture, 
they  are  more  susceptible  of  decomposition  than  any  other  dass  of  organic 
substances — ^putrefying  and  calling  into  existence  a  multitude  of  microeeopie 
animalculse.  The  deoomposition  of  the  albumen  contained  in  wood,  espe* 
daUy  in  what  is  called  the  sap-wood,  is  regarded  as  the  most  active  cause  of 
its  decay.  Hence  those  substances  like  creosote,  corrosive  sublimate  and  the 
like,  which  form  insoluble  compounds  with  albuminous  matter,  existmg  either 
in  animal  or  vegetable  tissues,  are  the  most  efl^tual  antiseptic  agents;  the 
processes  of  icyanizing  wood,  and  of  smoking  fish  and  meat,  being  fiuniliar  ex- 
amples of  their  action.  The  complete  dessication  of  organic  substances,  or  the 
extraction  of  their  albuminous  constituents  by  steeping  in  water,  or  steam, 
accomplish  the  same  result. 


^  It  Is  proper  to  itnte,  in  tbis  conneotien,  that  the  tibeory  which  anniiiief  the  ntdical  nm>- 
tare  of  proteine  la  very  strenuously  opposed  by  many  cbemists,  and  especially  by  Dumas, 
irbo  regards  it  as  a  product  not  pre-existing  in  albuminous  compounds,  but  as  generated 
by  tbe  aetioii  of  tiie  alkalies  on  tbese  bodies. 


QussnONB. — Of  wbat  radical  are  tbey  supposed  to  be  derivatives  ?  What  are  the  char- 
ieteristics  of  proteine  ?  Hov  is  it  obtained  f  What  are  the  general  properties  of  the  aP 
bamfaioiis  sabstances? 


When  albnminqof  fn^^Mtonces  are  diflaolre^-mtcftnrtie  tSkaSif  -tberoyd^iif 
which  they  contain  unites  with  the  alkali  to  Jform-  a  Mot^lO:  sqiplMaietK  tasA 
the  solution  bladcens  paper  moistened  with  si|gar  of  MlM.  In;  tba  yf^f-^^ 
presence  of  sulphur  in  these  compounds  maj  be Teadi^y4e9)0i)8trateGl  •  Whm 
an  egg  is  boiled,  the*  sulphur  present  in  its  albuioen  unk^  witb  •«  WUOgt  &e9 
soda^  which  is  also  a  constituent  of  the  eggi  to  'fom  'SiUpbnfff^  .^f'Se^iHiiy 
and  it  is  by  the  decomposition  of  this  coiQpound  that  the  Mactefflwig^  ef -igflycg 
spoons  used  in  contact  with  boiled  eggs  is  occ^isiOBed. 

710.  IVatritive  Value  of  Vegeta4^ie  Alb|imiii^i«iMi  Cent 
8 1  i  t  u  e  n  1 8 . — ^As  the  chief  proximate  con^tiHneBtS'  of  .animal  :iti')icliKo% 
albumen,  caseine,  and  fiforine  have  the  same  chemtoal  qempostuoa  .m  ^^^. 
buminons  substances  produced  in  the  vegetable  jdngdooi,  .the  Jfttjker  .foe  re^ 
garded  as  the  special  products  provided  bj-aalare  for:  thj^  a«t|uii|ni^aBd 
support  of  animals;  or  in  other  words,  they  ane  ^tbe  vegetable  piufeqto:  out 
of  which  animal  fibers  and  tissues  are  construqted^  AU  experhaen^e  i^od  to 
confirm  this  conclusion,  and  prove  that  the  va^  of  a  vegetal;]^  pmdjOGt  a« 
an  article  of  food  is  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  albmainoiMI 
or  nitrogenous  compounds  which  it  contains.  Ti3|9  Bumect  wilt  be  fwthor 
discussed  hereafter.  :     :  -^ 


CHAPTER    XVML 

KATUBAL  BECOMPOSITIpiT  OF  ORGAI^C  CfOMPOtmDS. 

711.  So  long  as  organic  bodies  are  pervaded  by  what  is  termed,  tfas:  vital 
principle,  so  long  do  they  tend  to  maintain  Uieir  form  and  properties  esaea-! 
tially  imchanged;  but  when  deptived  of .  this  influence,  they  obey  the  oiicbk 
nary  laws  of  chemical  attraction,  and  readily  undergo  decon^osition,-  the  pro* 
ducts  of  such  decompofittion  .being  mainly  the  result  ef  a  sepaiatipn  or  £edliiig 
apart  of  the  complex  substances  which  dmracterise  the  living  sti*QCta2re,  sttcl 
a  re-arrangement  of  their  particles  in  aonpler  combinationa.  The  nature  of 
these  changes,  which  vary  .greatly  with  the.oompoBitioa  of  the  bodies  oao;' 
oemed,  and  with  the  conditions  to  whicb  tbey;are  subjected^  ma^be  .gMwre 
ally  considjered  undepr  t^izee  separate  h»adi%  vi&,  b»  decay f  fm^^entaiitmf  and 
pvJtrefaction,  .  :     '  .  : 

712.  Decay . — ^When  vegetable  tissue  (wood,  leaves,  straw,  etc.) is  ex^^ 
posed  to  the  action  of  atmoepberio  air  and  mo^ure^  it  absorbs  oxygen  aad 


QuBsnovB.  —How  may  the  presence  of  salphnrin  these  bodies  be  demonitrated  t  Wh«t 
ift  rappoMd  to  be  their  apedal  ofRcef  What  is  the  4»roportionate  Telue  of  a  vegetebla 
prodnot  as  an  article  of  food  ?  What  especially  distingaiahes  living  firom  dead  organlied 
«iatterf  What  chaoge  does  TOgetabLe  tiflsoe  ondergo  vhen  ezpoied  to  Mr  aad  moli^ 
utef 
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Jmdevgo^a  « tAow^  deeay,  whi^h  hM  been  tenned  by  LUibi^  0hst?i<K»«^'  (rio^ 
opmbustioQ).  The  ohan^fes  wfaieb  take  {dace  in  thi&  procefls  are  very  niearly 
ttie  same  afr  in  the  ordinary  ooiobuatiOa  of  wood,  except  that  they  occur  much- 
«iore«low]y^  In  betii  oase^  tiie  conetitueBts  of  the  wood,  by  the  Addition: 
qf  oxygen  fiom  the  airj  are  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  in 
both  oases  also  the  hydrogen  is  oxydized  more  rapidly  than  the  carbon^  as- 
iashowB.  Hr^^'^l^l^^i'  ^^  which  wood  assumes  both  in  combcBtion  and 
decayr  Sremaeausis  further  agrees  with  ordinary  combustion,  inasmuch  as 
it  can  Qot  ti^e-plaee  without  the  access  of  au-,  and  is  uniforndy  attended  with 
the  evotixtioni  of  heait,  and  sometimes  with  light — ^the  total  amount  of  heat 
Qvolved  b^ing^  midoubted^  the  same  in  both  cases.    (§  469.)  , 

- Thebmwn -or  black  mastter  into  which  yegetable  tissue  is  converted  by  de- 
(|ByV  hftaxe^yied  the  gener^  nanie  of  humus,  or  vegetable  mold,  and  is  the 
aabecanoe  whit^h  gives  to!  fertile  soils  their  rich  black  or  brown  appearance. 
Humus  is  not,  however,  r^arded  as  a  distinct  compound,  but  rather  as  a 
mixture  of  several  brown  substances,  which  represent  various  degrees  of  de- 
composition  of  the  original  vegetable  matter.  These  substances  have  received 
1^  Oflmes  of  humine,  lihuiiid,  hnmic  acid,  ulmlc  acid,  geic  acid,  crenic  and 
i^ocrcaue  acida  The  two  latter  Are  solublo  in  water,  and  are  mainly  the 
cause  of  the  deep  yellow  or  brown  colors  which  characterize  the  waters  of 
bogs  and  swamps.  The  others  are  either  entirely  insoluble,  or  soluble  only 
in  alkaline  solutions.  The  relation  wbich  these  substances  sustain  to  plants 
is  an  important  oue,  and  theur  presence  in  certain  quantity  in  every  soil  is 
essential  to  its  fertility.  From  the  products  of  tlieir  deoc«nposition — carbonic 
acid  and  water-^plants  derive,  through  their  roots,  from  the  soil,  their  chief 
siwUes  of  nutriment.  They  also  absorb  and  retain  ammonia,  ^another  im-' 
portant  dement  of  vegetable  nutrition,  and  io  some  extent  have  undoubt- 
edly the  power  of  producing  it  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
humus  consumed  in  vegetation  and  removed  from  the  soil  in  the  substance 
of  the  crop,  may  be  agam  i^estored  to  the  land  by  plowing  in  straw  and-  ani-' 
mal  manures,  or  green  crops  (clover,  etc.),  or  by  the  alternation  of  plants 
whkh.  leave  abundant  roots  in  the  soil  (Mow  plants),  with  si^  as  have  few' 
roots  (grains,  etc.). 

.  Eremacausis  is  greatly  promoted  by  heat  and  moisturS)  or  the  presone^  of 
thealkaiies;  it  is,  on  the  contrary^  arrested  or  retarded  by  cold  and  dryne^^ 
Wood,  cordage,  ele.,  exposed  to  the  cold  of  the  Arctic  regions,  t)r  to-t^; 
dry  atmosphere  of  Egypt  will  remain  alike  for  years  unaltered, 

713.  Putrefaction  .-r-The  decomposition  of  vegetable  tissue  when  alT; 
is  wholly  or  paryafly  exduded  from  St,  as  for  example  wh^n  buried' in^  tho^ 


QiJttnoiBrB.^What  l«  thlt  eluHige  csU^  f  What  is  the  nature  of  the  change  f  What  la- 
the immeaiato  product  of  the  decay  of  yegetable  tissue  called  1  What  is  the  composition 
o£humii«£.  WbatprodiMeft  tbedlfloeliMFatioD  of  4he  water-of  bogs  «nd  manfaesf  What 
irelatioa  do  these  «nh8taneei|  auBtain  to  Tegetiitiioirt  Hetr  may  homnaeOSimiiied  hy  regre- 
Utlonbe  restored  tothsapUf  What  la  flie  aature  oflho  deewiliMitlon.lrldchtakfl* 
place  in  vegetable  tissue  whfea  air  U«xflhidie4?  .    .  ■  -» 
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ground,  is  essentially  different  flrom  that  of  eremacausis.  In  this  case  fiie 
constituent  elements  rearrange  themselves  mutuaUy  into  new  products,  ^ther 
with  or  without  the  cooperation  of  the  elements  of  water ;  the  oxygen  gradu>- 
ally  uniting  with  the  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid,  which  separates  and  leaves 
as  a  residue  substances  rich  In  carbon  and  hydrogen — hydrocarbons.  It  is  la 
this  way  that  bituminous  coal,  peat,  and  brown-coal  {lignite)  have  been  formed 
from  vegetable  matter,*  and  also  the  natural  gaseous  carburets  of  hydrogen^ 
I  viz.,  **  marsh  gas^"  obtained  by 

stirring  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  pools  (see  Fig.  220),  and  **  fire- 
damp," evcdved  fix>m  rock-stratft 
in  mines.  (§  452.)  Moist  hay, 
leaves,  manure,  etc.,  when  pfled 
together  in  compact  heaps  undetgo 
similar  changes,  and  are  converted 
into  black,  carbonaceous  products. 
Decomposition  of  this  character 
is  termed  putrefaction,  and  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  change 
which  wood  undergoes  when  sub- 
jected to  dry  distillation  or  incom- 
plete combustion.  It  differs  fix>m 
eremacausis  (or  decay),  inasmuch  as  the  latter  can  not  take  place  without 
the  firee  access  of  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  is  absorbed  by  the  decaying  bodies. 
The  two  methods  of  decomposition  may,  however,  mutuaDy  replace  eadi 
other,  since  all  putrifjring  bodies  pass  into  the  state  oi  decay  when  exposed 
freely  to  the  air ;  and  all  decaying  matters  into  that  of  putrefaction  when  air 
.  is  excluded. 

l^trogenized  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  on  account  of  thar  complex 
constitution,  undergo  decay  and  putrefaction  much  more  readily  than  non- 
azotized  compounds,  and  the  products  of  their  decomposition  are  essentially 
different    Thus  the  oxygen  of  the  substance  unites  with  the  carbon  to  form 


*  Feat  is  mainly  the  product  of  the  «Iow  deeay'of  certain  Bpecles  of  marsh  plants  under 
'Vater.  Every  peat-bog  was  nndoabtedly,  in  the  first  instance,  a  marsh  or  swamp,  wliich 
tes  been  filled  up  and  eonverted  into  a  morass  by  the  aaaoal  growth  and  decay  of  Its  sor^ 
Hwe  vegetation.  Ilie  quantity  of  vegetable  mold  which  thus  accumulates  in  the  coursa 
of  years  is  very  great,  and  as  the  process  of  decomposition  is  slow  and  gradual,  the  aspect 
and  oonstttution  of  the  different  successive  layers  of  peat  vary  greatly— those  near  the  sur* 
£m6  consisting  of  the  half  decayed  stems  of  mosses  and  of  roots,  while  those  of  oldef 
£)rmation  scarcely  exhibit  any  traces  of  their  vegetable  origin,  and  in  some  instances  sro 
converted  into  a  true  bituminous  coaL  In  many  countries  peat  is  extensively  used  as  fuel, 
and  furnishes  by  distillation  oily  products  analogous  to  those  obtained  by  the  distillatioa 
of  coaL 


•  QDnnoiTS.«»What  are  the  products  of  such  deeompositton  f  ninsteate  this.  What  is 
€eeomposltion  of  this  eharaeter  termed?  How  does  putreftction  differ  from  eremacan- 
•is?  What  are  the  products  of  the putre&ctioa  of  nitrogeniaedsabstanoes? 
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Carbonic  ddd,«whae  the  hjrdrogen  divides  itself  between  the  nitrogen,  the 
ndphur,  and  the  phosphorus,  and  forms  ammonia  with  sulphuretted  and  phos- 
j^oretted  hydrogen.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  these  last-named  gaseous  sub- 
stances that  the  veiy  offensive  odors  given  off  during  the  putrefaction  of  azot- 
ized  bodies  are  to  be  mainly  ascribed. 

^14.  Fermentation. — ^When  a  nitrogenous  substance  undergoing 
^Qtre&ction  is  brought  in  contact,  under  &yomble  circumstances  of  tempera- 
ture and  moisture,  with  a  complex  organic  body  of  smaH  stability,  it  is  cc^ 
pable  of  Inducing  in  this  latter  substance,  by  the  njpre  agency  of  its  presence^ 
a  state  of  putrefaction  or  decomposition.  In  such  cases  the  substance  inducing 
decomposition  is  termed  a  ^^fdrmemt,^  and  the  decomposition  induced,  "/cr- 
mentaiikm."  For  example,  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  may  be  preserved  unal- 
tered for  any  length  of  time,  but  if  a  mmute  quantity  of  putrescent  matter 
oontaining  nitrogen  be  added  to  it,  fermentation  at  once  takes  place,  and  the 
elements  of  the  sugar  break  up  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  *'  In  the 
same  manner,  the  most  minute  portion  of  milk,  paste,  juice  of  beet-root,  flesh 
or  blood,  in  the  state  of  deoorapodtion,  causes  firesh  mUk,  paste,  juice  of  beet- 
Toot,  flesh  or  blood,  to  pass  into  the  same  condition  when  brought  in  contact 
Ivith  them." 

The  method  hi  which  ferments  act  is  not  well  understood,  since  ^ey  do 
not  enter  into  combmation  with  the  fermenting  substance  or  with  any  of  its 
elements.  The  theory,  however,  most  usually  adopted  is,  that  the  molecules 
<^the  ferment,  or  substance  already  undergoing  change,  are  capable  Of  im- 
partmg  motion  to  the  molecules  of  other  substances  by  contact,  and  that 
through  the  impulse  thus  received,  the  equilibrium  of  forces  previously  exist- 
ing between  ^e  molecules  of  the  body  acted  on  are  overcome  and  de- 
stroyed. 

715.  Teast. — ^The  substance  most  potent  m  exciting  fermentation  in 
solutions  of  sugar  is  a  species  of  microscopic  vegetation  which  is  spontaneously 
developed  in  the  organs  of  plants,  and  in  a  large  number  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, when  left  to  putriQr.  This  organism,  which  passes  mto  a  state  of 
putre&ctive  decomposition  with  great  readiness,  is  termed  yeast,  or  ferm&nL 
It  is  obtained  in  the  greatest  abundance  when  a  solution  of  sugar  mixed  with 
albuminous  substances  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin  is  exposed  to  the  air 
at  ordinary  temperatures. 

When  yeast  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sugar,  it  not  only  excites  fermentation, 
hut  if  there  are  albuminous  substances  present,  it  occasions  the  production 
erf  an  immense  additional  quantity  of  yeast  For  example,  if  we  add  to  clear 
fiesh  juice  of  ripe  grapes  a  few  particles  of  yeast,  the  liquid  will  in  a  short 
tune  grow  thick  and  give  off  bubbles  of  gas,  or  ferment,  and  in  a  few  hours 
a  layer  of  grayish-yellow  yeast  will  collect  upon  its  surface.  In  the  heat  of 
the  fermentation  the  yeast  plants  are  produced  in  immense  numbers,  mil- 

QmERiOHS.-— Explain  the  meaning  of  ferment  and  fermentation.  What  are  examples  I 
What  la  the  theoietleal  aekion  of  fennentB?  What  is  yea«tf  Bow  to  it  fonnadl  Iltaia* 
tntathia. 
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^  HoDB  ofitsminoto  oifianiflos  being  ooBtaiDed  m 

^'        '  the  q;»ce  of  a  siDgle  cubic  inch.    Fig.  221  repre^ 

sents  the  appegraDoe  of  the  yeast  globules  undeP 
theinictx)scope,  and  the  maimer  in  which  theyr 
propagate  bj  division.  Oiidinaiy  brewer's  yeaatj 
is  formed  in  this  manner  in  the  fermentation  of 
iafusioos  of  malt.  Artificial  yeasty  or  iaavtrif  mnyt 
b3  prepared  by  exposing  a  piece  of  doug^  6m 
some  days  to  a  moderate  temperature,  imtil  il 
©  ^^<^!^^iS)@(Qs»  aeqiures  a  sour,  or  vinous  odor.  The./fennenting 
«^  ^<x   o    ^  .  agent  in  this  case  is  the  ghiten  of  the  dinigh  in  tk 

state  of -indpient  putrefiustion.  Teast- loses  it^ 
power  of  excitmg  fermentation  wheA.  perfectly^ 
dried,  oe  heated  to  a  temperature  of  212^  P.,  or  if  mixed  with  akaohf^aotds^^ 
or  alkalies,  and  finally  by  the  completion  of  its  own  deoompositbo.  v 

716,  Different  Kinds  of  Fermentation.— -The  products  o^ 
fermentation  vary  under  different  droamstaoces.  The  conversion  of  saccimr-s 
ine  liquids  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  is  termed  vino98f  or  akohoUc  fer\ 
menUiHon.  For  the  production  of  this  change  a  temperature  of  from  50^  t(^ 
^6^  F.  ia  necessary.  -  Under  50^  E.  fermentatioa  does  not  proceed.  All 
vegetable  bodies  contain  some  substances  which  act  as  a  ferment,  and  there* 
fere,  by  the  addition-  of  moisture  and  regulation  of  the  temperature,  Tariou^ 
luods  of  grain  containing  starch,  and  ripe  fruits  contahung  sugar,  will  tin-% 
dergo  naturally  the  vinous  fermentation.  Thus  dder  is  formed  from  apples, 
{mdbeer  from  grain. 

.  A  liquid  which  has  already  undei^ne  the  vinous  or  alcoholic  fermentation, 
is  capable  of  experiencing  another  change  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  con- 
nection with  a  small  quantity  of  decomposing  azotized  matter — its  alcohol 
being  converted  into  acetic  add  and  the  hquid  into  vinegar.  This  has  been 
fa^ed  acetous  fermenkiUon, 

'  There  are  a  variety  of  substanoes  which,  when  added  to  fermentable 
liquids,  even  in  very  muuite  quantities,  have  the  power  of  preventing  de- 
composition ;  such  are,  fer  example^  the  oil  of  mustard,  sulphurous  acid,  ni- 
trous acid,  etc.  New  dder,  itis  well  known,  is  kept  sweet  bj  the  addition 
of  mustard-seed,  or  by  burning  sulphur  in  the  barrels  previous  to  filling  with 
liquor. 

When  azotized  matters  are  beginning  to  decompose  they  are  at  first  no^ 
able  to  Excite  the  true  alcoholic  fermentation  in  solutions  of  sugar,  but  it  isi 
necessary  for  this  that  their  decomposition  should  be  tolerably  active  and  ad,-^ 
vonced.  But  even  in  the  early  stage  of  their  transformation  they  are  able  tq 
effect  a  very  important  change  in  the  dements  of  sugar,  and  cause  it  to  un^ 
dergo  a  peculiar  kind  of  fermentatioi^  the  result  of  which  is  the  production  of 

~  QVlitTt09B.—noir  may  «rt!fidal  yeast  he  prepared?  Under  what  dreamtftaneei  dOea 
^MMIoMita  power!  What  (a  Tinona  fermentatioa T  What  are  exainplesr  'Whit^Sa 
aeeftona  fenaen'tttkm  ?  What  anbataifceB  are  -eapaMe  of  arreating- Amneatatloii  Y  '  Is  vtf 
dacompoalDg  asotljwd  matter  oapaUe  of  Indndng  aloohoUo  fennentatlon  ?    lUoatMta  ttW 
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8&  acid  called  lactic  acid^  and  a  viscous  substance  analogous  to  sugar.  This 
fermentation,  which  has  been  termed  viscous^  or  lactic  acid  fermerUaHon^  is 
especially  produced  when  milk  or  cheese  curd  is  mixed  with  sugar  at  a  tern-' 
^ratuPB  of  86°  to  94<*  F.  li,  however,  the  curd  of  milk  is  in  an  advanced 
8ta^  of  decomposition,  it  produces  at  the  temperature  of  about  100®  F:  the 
vmotts  fermentation,  and  the  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
add.  In  tliis  way  the  Tartars  prepare  a  spirituous  liquor  from  mare's  milk, 
caAed  "  ftowmiss." 

71t.  Lactic  acid-derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the  acid 
'which  imparts  sourness  to  milk,  and  is  the  immediate  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  that  liquid.  Lactic  acid,  when  kept  in  contact  with  caseine  in  the 
first  stage  of  its  decomposition  for  some  time,  at  a  temperature  of  about  95^ 
R,  is  itself  capable  of  experiencing  a  transformation  into  a  sour,  pungent 
ismelliDgliquid  termed  butyric  acid,  antd  the  change  in  question  is  known 
as  ImtyricfermeniaHork  The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  by  the  action 
of  diastase,'  is  also  regarded  as  a  species  of  fermentation,  -and  is  termed 
**«rccfein»e."  Several  other  forms  of  fermentation  in  addition  to  those  enu- 
merated, are  also  recognized,  but  the  most  important  of  them  all  are  the  al- 
ooiiofic  and  acetous. 

718.  Organic  substances  do  not  poasess  the  power  of  entering  sponta- 
heously  into  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  but  it  is  necessary  that  some- 
diange  in  the  attraction  of  thdr  elements  should  previously  take  place.  This-' 
exciting  cause  is  undoubtedly  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
all  bodies,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  eremacausis  always  precedes  fermen-^ 
tation  and  putrefaction,  and  that  it  is  not  until  after  the  absorption  of  a  cer^^ 
tain  quantity  of  oxygen  that  the  signs  of  a  transformation  in  the  substances 
show  themselves.  When  the  condition  of  intestine  motion  is  once  excited,- 
the  presence  of  oxygen  fur  the  continuance  of  the  action  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary. The  smallest  pnrticlo  of  an  azotized  substance  in  its  act  of  decomposi- 
tion, also  propagates  this  state  of  motion  to  the  particles  of  the  substanoe  in 
contact  with  it,  and  although  the  tur  be  afterward  entirely  excluded,  fermen- 
tation or  putrefaction  will  proceed  uninterruptedly  to  its  completion.  Animal 
food  of  every  kind,  and  even  the  most  delicate  vegetables,  may  be  preserved 
unchanged  for  years,  if  heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  in  vessels 
iinom  which  the  air  is  completely  excluded.  A  fi^h  exposure  to  the  air  at 
any  period  will,  however,  induce  fermentation.*-*-LiEBro. 

•  The  method  of  putting  up  "  preserved  meats**  is  essentially  as  follows;  the  meat  is 
first  placed  in  a  tin  cylinder,  which  is  then  filled  with  a  properly  prepared  soup,  and  a 
eoyer,  pierced  with  a  minute  hole,  is  soldered  on  air-tight  The  cylinder  is  next  de^ 
posited  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  calcium  solution  (which  does  not  bofi  under  a  temperature' 
of  320-»  F.),  where  its  contents  are  subjected  to  heat  until  sufficiently  cooked.  When  this 
U  effected,  and  the  air  in  the  interior  completely  expelled  by  the  evolution  of  steam,  the 
minute  orifice  \n  the  cover  is  suddenly  and  effectually  closed  with  a  drop  of  solder.    The 

QuKsnoKB.— What  is  the  add  of  sour  milk  t  What  is  butyric  fermentation  ?  Are  there 
any  other  kinds  of  fermentation?  Do  organie  substaneetf  possess  the  power  of  spbnta*' 
lifoas  efaaoge  ?    What  is  necessary  to  effect  this?    How  may  animal  food  bo  preserred?  ■' 
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'719.  Poisons,  Contagions,  SI i as m s »*-" When achemical agent 
or  Bubstauoe  is  brought  in  contact  with  matter  endowed  with  life  (as,  for 
example,  if  it  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  or  any  other  part  of  the  animal 
organization),  it  tends  to  enter  into  combination  with  it,  and  effect  decompc^* 
ition.  This  tendency  is  opposed  b/  the  vital  principle,  and  the  result  will 
depend  upon  the  strength  of  their  respective  actions.  If  the  chemical  element 
IS  forced  to  yield  to  the  superior  power  of  the  vital  action,  it  is  digested,  «xi4- 
exercises  no  chemical  influence  upon  the  living  oigan ;  when,  however,  it  if 
able  to  effect  a  change  in  the  operation  of  the  vital  principle,  as  in  changing  its 
direction,  strength,  or  intensity,  without  destroying  it,  it  is  said  to  .act  medir' 
cinaUy  ;  but  when  it  obtains  an  ascendancy  over  the  vital  Ibroe^  and  tends  to 
destroy  it^  it  acts  as  a  poison.  Food  will  act  as  a  poison,  that  %  .will  pro-^ 
duoe  disease,  when  it  is  able  to  exercise  a  chemical  action  by  virtue  of  itp 
quantity;  or  when  either  its  condition  or  presence  retards,  prevent^  or  arrets^ 
the  motion  of  any  organ.  A  medicament  administered  in  excessive  quantity 
may  act  as  a  poison,  and  a  poison  in  small  doses,  as  a  medicament  Thus  tha 
quantity  of  a  substance  and  its  condition  must,  obviously,  completely  changa 
its  chemical  influence  in  the  system." 

Some  inorganic  poisons,  sudi  as  arsenic,  corrosive-sublimate,  etc,  exert  a 
destructive  action  upon  animal  life,  by  forming  with  the  component  parts  of 
the  body  compounds  which  are  not  susceptible  of  the  changes  which  it  is  the 
office  of  the  vital  principle  to  produce.  Other  inorgamo  poisons,  like  cor- 
rosive acids,  destroy  at  once  the  form  and  structure  of  the  tissues  with  which 
they  are  brought  in  contact  In  both  cases  the  organs  fad  to  flil^l  their 
offices,  and  disease  or  death  ensues.  *^  If  the  quantity  of  poison  is  jo  small 
that  only  small  portions  of  the  body,  which  are  capable  of  being  regenerated^ 
have  entered  into  combination  with  it,  then  eschars  (scabs)  are  produced, 
and  the  compounds  of  the  dead  tissues  with  the  poison  are  thrown  off  by 
the  healthy  parts."* 

cylinder  is  then  aUoircd  to  cool,  and  form  a  condensation  of  its  contidned  vapor,  both  it* 
onds  are  pressed  inward,  and  become  concave.  Thus  hermetically  sealed,  it  is  exposed  in 
a  test  chamber,  for  at  least  a  month,  to  a  temperature  abore  what  it  is  ever  likely  to 
encounter ;  from  90°  to  110°  F.  If  the  process  has  failed,  putrefaction  takes  place,  and 
gas  is  evolved,  which  will  cause  the  ends  of  the  case  to  bulge,  so  as  to  render  them  eon- 
Tex  instead  of  concave.  But  the  contents  of  those  cases  which  stand  the  test  wHI  Inftlli*'' 
Uy  keep  perfectly  sweet  and  good  in  any  climate,  and  for  any  number  of  years.  If  there 
be  any  taint  about  the  meat  when  put  np,  it  invariably  ferments,  and  u  detected  la  the 
proving  process. 

*  *^  The  limit  at  which  substances  like  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  etc.,  eeaae  to  act  as 
poisons,  may  be  determined  with  great  certainty ;  for  cdnce  their  combination  with  or*. 
gianic  matters  must  be  regulated  by  chemical  laws,  death  will  inevitably  result  when  the 
organ  in  contact  with  the  poison  finds  sufficient  of  it  to  unite  with  atom  for  atom,  whilst 
if  the  poison  is  present  in  smaller  quantity,  a  part  of  the  organ  will  retain  itsvitalfiino- 

QuE8T(OMa— When  a  chemical  agent  is  brought  In  contact  with  living  matter,  -what 
takes  place?  When  will  chemical  substances  act  as  food,  as  medicine,  and  as  poison f.. 
Illustrate  how  the  quantity  and  condition  of  a  substance  may  change  ita  chemical  infla- 
ence  on  the  system?  How  do  inorganic  poisons  generally  produce  their  destroetive. 
efEecU? 
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With  respect  to  the  actioD  of  poisons  Hke  Prossic  add,  stiychnia,  etc.,  no 
Tety  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given* 

In  addition  to  the  poisons  noticed,  *'  there  is  a  class  of  sabetances  gener* 
ated  daring  certain  processes  of  deoompontion,  wliich  act  upon  the  animal 
economy  as  deadly  poisons,  not  by  entering  into  combination  with  it,  or  by 
reason  of  thdr  contaming  a  poisonous  principle,  but  solely  by  Tirtae  of  their 
pecoliar  condition ;"  in  other  words,  these  products  being  in  a  state  of  de^ 
composition  themselves,  act  as  ferments,  and  by  their  simple  presence  tend  to 
excite  decompoeition  or  disease  in  the  animal  substances  with  which  they  are 
brought  in  contact 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  principle  is  to  be  found  in  the  case 
of  the  wounds  whidi  physicians  sometimes  accidentally  inflict  upon  them-f 
selves  in  the  dissection  of  dead  bodies.  The  knife,  in  such  instances,  intro^ 
duces  through  the  wound  a  minute  portion  of  matter  in  the  state  of  deoom* 
position  or  putrefaction,  which  acts  as  ^kfirmoAj  and  causes  the  healthy  blood 
in  contact  with  it  to  pass  into  the  same  decomposed  state  as  itself;  the  ao^ 
tion  once  commenced,  extends  with  great  rapidity,  and  very  often  affects  the 
whole  body  and  pitxluces  death — injuries  to  the  system  of  this  character  bemg 
almost  beyond  the  control  of  mediod  treatment.  The  virus  of  the  small-pox, 
plague,  etc.,  appear  to  act  in  like  manner,  inasmuch  as  the  most  careful  exp 
amination  &ils  to  extract  ih>m  them  any  poisonous  principle.  When  bron^ 
in  contact,  however,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  blood,  they  commu- 
nicate to  it  their  own  condition. 

Ckmtagion  and  miasm,  or  miasmata,  are  generally  included  among  poisons 
ofthisdass. 

We  apply  the  term  contagion  to  that  subtile  matter  which  proceeds  ih>m  » 
diseased  perstMi,  or  body,  and  which  commimicates  disease  to  another  person 
or  body.  It  is  characterized  by  its  ability  to  reproduce  itself.  Miasm,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  product  of  the  decay  or  putrefaction  of  animal  or  vegetable 
substances,  and  causes  disease  without  being  itself  reproduced. 

The  nature  of  the  substances  which  constitute  contagion  and  miasm  is  not 
well  understood ;  according  to  some  authorities,  they  are  mer^y  putrid  matt 
ters,  and  according  to  others,  they  are  microscopical  animals  or  plants,  which 
like  yeast,  readily  undergo  decomposition.* 


tk»u.**  The  oomparftiiye  irelgbt  of  an  equivBlent,  or  of  an  atom  of  any  on«  of  the  highly 
complex  Bubataiicea  which  make  up  the  animal  organism,  is,  however^  so  exceedingly 
great,  that  a  very  small  amount  of  poison  is  sufilcient  to  completely  satisfy  the  eombin. 
ing  affinities  of  a  very  largis  quantity  of  animal  substance ;  the  proportion  in  the  case  of 
fibrine  and  arsenic  being  as  6361  parts  of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter. 

*  Very  many  curious  observations  have  been  made  upon  these  topics.  A  forest  inter* 
posed  to  the  passage  of  a  current  of  moist  air  charged  with  pestilential  miasmata,  some« 
times  preserves  all  behind  it  from  its  effects,  whereas  the  uncovered  portion  of  a  district  is 
exposed  to  disease.    The  trees,  in  such  cases,  appear  to  Alter  the  air,  and  to  purify  it  by 

QmBRiovs. — ^What  is  known  respecting  the  action  of  poisons,  like  Prossic  add,  eta  ? 
What  other  class  of  poisons  are  mentioned  ?  Explain  the  manner  of  tlieir  action.  Wba4 
are  incladed  under  this  class f   What  is  contagion?    Whatismiasmf  > 
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>  3Cildew  is  a  species  of  deoompostion  ocoasioned  by  tbe  devel^nneni  and 
growth  of  a  class  of  microsoopic  fungi ;  (a  fongos  being  a  ceUolar,  flowierleBB 
plant).  Tbe  daric  spate  observed  npon  awnings,  saibs  etc,  exposed  to  tbe 
weatber,  are  (ainiliar  examines  of  Its  action*  The  most  efibctnal  agent  in  pre^ 
venting  mildew  is  cblonde  of  sine 

Many  of  the  poisons  which  act  as  ferments,  and  readily  ezdte  disease  vben 
broogfat  in  contact  with  the  Uood,  soch  as  the  contagious  matter  of  amaiU 
pox,  fevers,  etc.,  are  vrholly  inoperative  when  introduced  into  the  stomach. 
The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  they  aie  alkalinaor  neutral  in  their  {Nroperttes, 
and  are  therefore  destroyed  or  neutralized  by  the  free  add  which  alimays  ex* 
ists  in  the  stomach.  Poisons  of  a  similar  chamcter,  however,  which  have 
an  acid  reaction,  appear,  when  pbioed  under  the  same  oiBcuMBtanoes,  to 
retain  all  their  frightfbl  properties.  The  products  of  the  incipient  putrefiu>« 
tion  of  meat  and  fish  are  particularly  liable  to  act  in  this  manner*.  >In  G«i>> 
many,  especially,  the  effects  of  a  poison  of  this  character,  resulting  fhom  ^ 
peculiar  kind  of  putrefiiotion  occurring  in  sausages^  and  hence  termed  tbe 
*'  sausage  poison,''  have  been  very  carefully  studied.  The  symptoms  which 
precede  death  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  putrefied  sausages  are  very  remark* 
able.  '*  There  is  a  lingering  and  gradual  wasting  of  muscidar  fiber,  and  of. 
all  tha  constituents  c^  the  body  similarly  composed ;  tiie  patient  beoomesi 
much  emaciated,  dries  to  a  complete  mummy,  and  £naJly  dies." 
•  The  flesh  of  animals  killed  when  overdriven  or  exhausted,  is  alsoveiyt 
liable  to  produce  diseases  which,  in  the  rapidity  of  their  action  and  deadiyi 
effect,  resemble  <^olera^  the  ^rmptoma,  however,  do  not  generally  manifest 
themselves  until  some  little  time  has  elapsed  after  the  food  has  I  jcn  received 
into  the  stomach.  The  origin  of  the  poison  in  the  meat  in  tb  lo  instances 
is  explained  as  follows :  all  mental  and  physical  efifort  is  aceompaniod  by  and 

remoTing  the  miaanAta.  Trees  also  appear  to.  prevent  miaamata  by  absorbing  it  The 
negroes  of  the  Soath  plant  the  sunflower  near  their  eablns  as  a  preventatiFe  against  fever 
and  ague.  Facts  also  show  that  malaria  does  not  prevail  in  the  neighborhood  of  swampS 
surrounded  with  thick  forests— the  Ticinity  of  the  Dfsnial  Swamp,  for  examine,  being 
healthy,  vhtte  the  manbes  of  the  a^Jaoeirt  aea-board  are  most  peetUentlsL'*  Hint,  in  his 
acooont  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  mentions  the  fact  that  the  wood-cutters  on  the  banks 
of  the  streams  where  the  trees  had  been  cut  away,  were  constantly  attacked  by  malarious 
fevers,  while  such  diseases  among  the  workmen  in  the  forest  were  comparatf vely  rare, 
although  the  ground  on  which  they  worked  was  qnlte  as  moist  Every  tree  which  they 
left  to  decay  on  the  ground  helped  to  create  tbe  poison,  while  every  tree  left  standing 
helped  to  absorb  it  Many  caies  might  be  cited  where  the  cutting  down  of  woods  has  had 
a  most  unfavorable  efltet  upon  the  health  of  the  surrounding  region.  The  district  around 
Rome  is  only  a  celebrated  instance  of  what  is  a  very  common  experience.  Dampness  is 
not  a  source  of  miasmata,  but  decomposition  caused  by  too  rapid  drying,  whether  of  vege- 
table matter  or  animal  inftisoria.  A  ditch  which  alternates  f^m  wet  t6  dry,  or  a  pool 
irhich  is  weekly  emptied  and  replenished  as  wfaid  and  shower  follow  each  other,  gives 
Ibrth  a  much  more  deadly  poison  than  ground  which  is  unifbrmly  and  steadily  8ata« 
rated.** 

<2vnnoMp.— What  Is  mOdew  t  What  are  charaeteristle  difEatenoea  of  action  in  poisons 
aetlag  like  fenneBtsf  What  an  iUostnitlonsr  What  is  tha  ohaxaeter  of  the  fleah  eC 
^erdrivea  animals?  -   - 
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requires  an  expenditure  of  healthy  luiimal  sobstanca  The  brain,  for  example, 
i»nndoabtedly  used  up  by  thinking,  the  muades  by  exercise,  the  nerves  by 
eixcitation.  In  the  healthy  state  €£  the  sjrstem,  the  waste  thus  occasioned  is 
at  tmcQ  restored,  and  the  products  of  decomposition  are  remoyed  by  the  or- 
gans of  secretion,  and  thrown  off  from  the  body.  If  l^e  ftinctions  of  the 
organs  of  secretion  are  impeded,  the  products  of  decomposition  accumulate 
in  the  system  and  occasion  disease.  In  the  case  of  overdriven  animals,  the 
products  of 'decomposition  consequent  upon  unusual  and  excessive  physical 
exertion,  remain  in  the  body,  because  the  organs  of  secretion  have  not  had 
sufficient  oppt^rtmidty  to  discharge  their  office  before  the  animals  are  slaugh- 
tered. The  meat,  therefore,  is  fall  of  substances  in  just  that  state  of  deeom- 
postion  TH}%li  enables  them  to  act  most  effectually  as  ferments^  and  their 
presence,  dierefore,  renders  the  flesh  of  the  most  healthy  animal  unwhole- 
some. It  should  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  most  severe  cases  of  poisoning 
of  this'  dbaracter  seem  to  occur  when  the  putrefkctive  fermentation  in  the 
meat  has  only  just  commenced,  and  when  its  presence  is  hardly  discernible 
by  the  senses. 

f  20.  Eveiy  form  of  disease  is  occasioned  by  changes  or  transformations 
which  take  place  in  organs  in  a  manner  different  from  what  occurs  in  ordi- 
fiary  healthy  action.  If  these  transformations  are  perfected  in  constituents 
of  the  body  which  are  not  essential  to  life,  without  other  parts  taking  a  share- 
in  the  decomposition,  the  form  of  the  disease  is  termed  miid  or  benignant; 
but  when  the  changes  affect  the  oi^ns  essential  to  life,  the  disease  is  termed 
fnaHgnanL^'-iiDSBiQ. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

ALCOHOL    AND    ITS    DEBIVATIVBS. 

921.  Thb  term  alcohol  is  applied  by  chemists  to  a  series  of  compounds  of 
a  dissimilar  but  analogous  composition,  and  similar  properties.  They  all 
consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,,  and  oxygen,  are  all  liquid  at  oijdinary  tempera^ 
tures,  and  are  characterized  by  possessing  a  high  degree  of  volatility  and  a 
pungent  taste  and  smell.  The  most  important  of  the  alcohols  are  wine  alco- 
hol, C4H6O9,  methylw  alcohol,  C8H4O5,  and  amylic  alcohol,  CioHnOs.  The 
term  alcohol,  however,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  refers  solely  to  the  spirit- 
uous principle  resulting  from  the  fermeillation  of  saccharine  bodies. 

Sugar  is  the  only  substance  susceptible  of  vinous  fermentation,  and  the 
Qnly  substance  from  which  alcohol  can  be  derived.      Potatoes,  the  cereal 

QuxBTiONB.— Whf  is  it  liable  to  induce  disease?  What  is  the  occasion  of  all  disease? 
When  is  disease  said  to  be  benigimnt  and  wlien  malignicnt?  What  is  the  chemical  signi- 
fteatfon^f  the  term  aleohol?  What  is  its  ordinary  meaniiig?  From  what  substanoea 
*alyeaa  alcohol  be  prodncedf  Hoir  do  we  produce  alcohol  froni  bodies  which  oonslat 
vainly  of  starch  7 
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grainfly  and  other  vegetable  products  deficient  in  sogar  from  which  alcohol  if 
obtained,  are  rendered  available  for  this  purpose  by  first  converting  their 
starch  into  sugar.  The  various  kinds  of  liquors  prepared  by  means  of  fermen- 
tation, may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes — ^the  (eer#,  produced  from 
the  nutritive  and  starch  containing  grains  and  roots,  and  the  wines  produced 
firom  the  juices  of  fruits  which  contam  sugar. 

722.  The  Beers. — When  a  solution  of  grape  sugar  is  dissolved  in 
water,  and  a  little  yeast  added,  fermentaUon  speedDy  ensues,  and  the  sugar 
breaks  up  into  alcohol,  water,  and  carbonic  acid ;  of  these  several  bodies,  the 
two  former  remain  in  the  liquid,  while  the  latter  escapes  as  bubbles  of  gas 
into  the  air.*  When  cane  sugar  is  used  the  results  are  the  same,  the  yeast, 
however,  in  the  first  mstance  effecting  a  transformation  of  the  ^cane  sugar  into 
grape  sugar.  For  the  completion  of  these  changes  it  is  not  necessary  that  air 
should  be  present 

When  the  cereal  grains,  etc.,  are  used  for  the  manu&cture  of  alcohol,  the 
first  step,  as  has  been  already  stated,  consists  in  efifecting  a  change  of  the 
starch  into  this  sugar.  This  transformation  may  be  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  in  practical  operations  this  agent  is  rarely 
used,  and  the  ehange  is  effected  through  the  influence  of  diasiaae  (§  688). 
In  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  this  phenomenon,  it  is  necesr 
sary  to  first  consider  the  conditions  under  which  diastase  originates. 
A  seed  or  grain  consists  essentially,  in  the  first  instance,  of  two  substances^ 
Fig.  222.  starch  and  gluten,  in  which  is  contained  a  little  rudi- 

mentary plantlet,  called  the  germ  or  embiya    It  is  for. 
the  nourishment  and  support  of  this  embryo,  before  it 
has  attained  sufficient  development  to  be  able  to  derive 
its  own  sustenance  from  the  soil  or  lur,      ylq,  223. 
that  the  supplies  of  starch  and  gluten  con* 
tained  in  the  seed  are  provided.  Fig.  222 
represents  a  grain  of  Indian  com,  divided  so  as  to  show  the  em- 
bryo embedded  in  the  starch  and  gluten,  which  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  seed.     Fig.  223  represents,  in  like  mannei^  a  sec- 
tion of  an  acorn.    Under  the  joint  influence  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture, the  embryo  of  the  seed  begins  to  sprout,  or  germinate. 


c 

One  atom  of  grape  sngar  =  13 
Two  of  alcohol                  =    8 
Four  of  carbonic  acid       =    4 
Two  of  water                    =    0 

H 

14 

0 
2 

o 

14 
■~4 

8 
3 

Total,                             12 

14 

14 

The  yeast,  which  occasions  the  deoompodtlon,  takes  no  part  In  any  of  the  combinationf 
resulting. 


QunnoNs.— When  yeast  is  added  to  a  solution  of  grape  sogar,  -what  takes  place  f 
What  in  the  case  of  cane  sogar?  How  is  starch  changed  into  soger  preliminary  to  the. 
manofiftctore  of  alcohol  7    Of  what  does  a  seed  consist  ? 
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and  puts  forth  a  tiny  stem  or  axis^  beaiiiig  upon  its  stanmit  a  Fia.  224. 
pair  of  small  loaves.  It  has  now  only  to  farm  a  root  by  which 
to  fix  itself  to  the  ground,  to  render  it  a  p^r&ct,  thoo^  dim- 
inutive plant,  capable  of  providing  for  itself  (Fig.  224  repre- 
sents a  grain  of  Indian  com  in  the  process  of  germination.) 
This  root  is  and  can  only  be  formed  from  the  starch  and  glu- 
ten contained  in  the  seed;  "but  as  both  these  substances  are 
msohible  in  water,  they  can  not,  in  their  natural  state,  pass  <»i- 
wards  flom  the  body  of  the  seed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
growing  germ.  It  has  been  beautifully  provided,  therefore,  that 
both  of  them  should  undergo  chemical  changes  as  the  sprout* 
ing  proceeds,  and  these  changes  take  place  at  the  base  of  the 
germ,  exacdy  where  and  when  they  are  wanted  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  root"  The  gluten  is  accordingly  first  changed  into 
diastase,  and  this  acting  upon  the  starch  converts  it  wholly 
into  grape  sugar. 

Now  the  brewer,  in  the  manu&cture  of  spirituous  lif^uors 
from  grams,  avails  himself  of  this  natural  transfcMrnation  in  order 
to  obtain  the  sugar,  which  alone  is  susceptible  of  vinous  fer- 
mentation. The  grain  most  usually  selected  for  transformation 
is  barley,  which  is  first  moistened  in  heaps,  and  spread  upon  the  floor  of  a 
dark  room  to  heat  and  sprout.  When  the  germination  has  advanced  to  jtist 
fhe  extent  sufficient  to  convert  the  greater  part  of  the  starch  into  sugar,  and 
the  gluten  into  diastase,  the  action  is  arrested  by  heating  the  grain  in  a  sort 
of  kUn,  which  at  once  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  germ.  The  necessity  of 
thus  violently  arresting  the  progress  of  germination,  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  sugar  would  be  wholly  consumed  by  its  continuance  and  converted  into 
vegetable  tissue.    Barley  tlius  treated  is  termed  maU. 

The  next  step  of  the  process  consists  in  bruising  the  malt,  and  digesting  It 
with  water,  gently  warmed,  in  what  is  called  the  "  mash-tub."  The  solution 
obtuned  contains  sugar  and  diastase,  and  is  termed  worL  By  standing  a  lit- 
tle time,  the  diastase  acts  upon  any  starch  yet  remaining  in  the  seed,  and  con« 
verts  it  into  sugar ;  and  it  is  also  capable  of  changing,  in  a  like  manner,  any 
unmalted  grain  or  starch  which  may  be  added  to  the  wort  at  this  stage  of  the 
process. 

The  change  of  all  the  starch  into  sugar  being  effected,  the  wort  is  next 
heated  to  bcnling,  which  destroys  any  further  action  of  the  diastase.  At  this 
pomt,  also,  hops  are  introduced  into  the  wort,  which,  besides  imparting  a  pe- 
culiar bitterness  and  aroma  to  the  liquid,  help  to  darify  it  The  boiled  liquor, 
filtered  and  clarified,  is  next  run  off  into  shallow  vessels,  and  cooled  to  a  tern- 


QuBsnosra.— What  takes  place  in  germination?  Hov  does  the  hrewer  ava&  himself  of 
fhe  natnnl  transformation  of  Che  starch  and  glnten  of  seeds?  What  is  malt?  What  is 
Am  first  step  of  the  process  of  brewing?  What  is  the  aeoond  ?  How  is  fermentation  ef. 
feeled?  How  is  fermeotettoB  arrested  ?  Is  the  sogar  eontalned  In  the  wort  aHowed  i» 
entirely  deeompose  ? 
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pomtore  of  about  60^  F.  Yeast  s  then  adddd,  and  fermenfiitioii  aBowed  to 
prooeed.  "In.  a  few  boun  bubbles  of  gas  will  be  seen  rising'  from  all  par6rof 
the  liquidf  a  ring  of  froth  forming  at  firat  roond  its  edge,  And  gradually  hi« 
creasmg  and  spreading  until  it  meets,  in  the  center,  or  until  the  whole  surface 
becomes  covered  with  a.  white,  creamy  foam  of  yeast  The  bolildes  of  gas 
then  rise  and  break  in  such  numbers  tiiat  they  emit  a  low,  l^saing  sound, 
while  the  yeast  gradually  continues  to  increase  in  thickness^  and  at  last  fomm 
a  tough,  viscid-crust)  which  the  brewer  skims  off  and  removes  SB  soon  as  he 
judges  that  the  fermentation  is  complete,  (the  period  of  time  rarying  fiom  si^ 
to  eight  days)."  -   .      - 

In  practice,  the  fermentation  is  always  checked  before  the  whole  of  the 
sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol,  since^  if  perfect  decorapoeitum  were^efM^ed* 
the  beer  would  not  keep,  but  would  soon  turn  sour  m  ^e  cask,  "^be  fesiduo 
of  undecomposed  sugar  also  imparts  a  sweet,  pleasant  flavor  to  ^e  beer. 

The  liquor  is  next  drawn  off  mto  caska^  where  it  undergoes  a  seooiid.feniieii- 
tation,.&r  more  slow  and  protracted,  however,  than  the  first ;  this  efllE»ots  -whaA 
is  called  a  ripening  of  the  beer,  and  is  essential  to  its  preservation.  At  the  eon- 
elusion  of  this  second  fermentation,  the  liquors  must  be  kept  tightly  bunged,- 
or  corked  up,  since,  as  soon  as  the  fermentation  oeases^  and  lur  gets  access  to 
the  liquor,  oxydation  commences,  and  induces  acetous  fermentatioiL  Tfa« 
^)arkle  and  feam  of  bottled  liquors  is  owing  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas  wluch  itL 
generated  in  this  second  fermentation,  and  becomes  dissolved  in  the  liquors 
under  pressure. 

.  The  varieties  of  beer  depend  both  upon  the  difference  in  their  material  aad^ 
ehe  different  management  in  their  production.  The  differenoe  in  the  oolois* 
of  ale  and  porter  depends  upon  the  color  of  the  malt  employed,  which,  in 
turn,  is  r^;ulated  by  tiie  length  of  time  the  malt  is  subjected  to  the  heat  la- 
the kilns. 

.  723.  Lag«r  Beer . — Ordinary  beers,  even  after  the  second  ferm^ita- 
tioQ,  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  albuminous  or  glutinous  matter, 
V^hidi  tends  to  decompose  by  contact  with  the  air,  and  convert  the  alcohol 
Ipto  acid  (vinegar).  Such  liquors,  therefore,  are  with  difiBculty  preserved  for 
%  great  length  of  time.  In  the  preparation  of  lager,  or  Bavarian  beer,  the 
wort  is  fermented  very  slowly,  and  at  an  extremely  low  temperature,  in  lai^ 
open  vessels;  by  which  procedure  the  yeast  produced,  instead  of  rising  at  the 
top  of  the  liquor,  fells  to  the  bottom,  and  a  separatkm  tarn  the  liquor  of  almost 
every  trace  of  nitrogenized  matters  is  at  the  same  tune  effected*  The  fer* 
mentation  thus  carried  on  is  veiy  oompl  te,  and  continues  for  weeks,  or  even 
months ;  the  liquor  produced  b^ng  as  dear  as  champagne,  and  rii^y  charged 
with  carbonic  add.  It  may  also  be  preserved  for  years  without  becoming 
sour.  Lager  beer  derives  its  name  from  the  long  time  it  is  allowed  to  lay 
(fager)  iu  vats  or  casks,  in  cool  cellars,  previous  to  consumption, 

'  QuB«noiffB.^DMS  any  further  fermentation  take  place  t  What  oceasiona  the  ■paride 
and  feam  of  bottled  Uqaonf  WbatoeeaaionatiieiUiliBOEenBeilnJMerf  Whatia  "lagn*' 
beer?    HovlBitprodaced?    What  is  the  origin  of  Its  name?  ... 
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<  iTSi.  The  intoxicating  properties  of  malt  liquors  dep^d  entirely  Upon  the 
alooh<^  they  oontain.  Of  thia^  there  is  present  in  the  stronger  varieties  of 
ales  and  beers  (English  ale,  Albany  ale,  etc.),  ftom  H  to  10  per  cent  by 
.weight;  in  porter  and  "brown  stout,"  firom  3^  to  6^;  in  lager  beer,  fixim  2 
to  3 '5  per  cent:  In  addition  to  alcohol,  the  malt  liquors  all  contain  a  certain 
quaatitity  of  nutritive  matters,  consisting  of  undecomposed  sugars^  nitrogenissed 
substances^  oil%  the  aromatic  parts  of  the  hop^  and  certain  mineral  salts.  In 
ordinary  strong  beers,  the  quantity  c^  these  substances  varies  from  4  to  8  per 
cent  of  the  entire  weight ;  in  some  of  the  German  beers  the  per  oentage  is 
much  greater;  so  that  beer  ia,  to  a  considerable  extent,  food  as  well  as 
drink. 

725.  W  i  B  e  9  .^^The  ezpieeeed  juices  of  ripe  fruits  containing  sugar,  oon» 
tain  aiso  a  peculiar  aeotSsed  matter,  which  causes  them  to  readily  undergo  fer: 
mentation  without  the  addition  of  yeast  In  ordinary  summer  weather,  the 
dearest  juice  of  the  grape  will  enter  into  fermentation  within  a  half  an  hour 
after  ito  extMreesion,  and  give  off  bubbles  of  gas.  The  azotized  matter  whicb 
oooasions  this  fermentation  will  not^  however,  enter  into  an  active  state  of  de* 
composition,  unless  free  oxygen  has  access  to  it-  "Consequently,  whole 
grapes,  or  those  in  which  the  sldns  roouun  perfect  and  entire,  may  be  dried 
and  converted  into  raisins;  but  if  the  skin-  is  once  injured,  a  Httle  air  gets  in^ 
and  ^rmentation  soon  oommenoeSb" 

The  method  of  making  wine  is  essentially  as  follows:  tiie  grapes  are  <xhf 
looted  and  pressed;  th&  juice,  which  is  called  must^  is  poured  into  vats  sita<» 
ated  in  cellars,,  where,  as  the  tomperature  is  low,  the  fermentation  proceeds  so 
slowly,  that  it  is  not  completed  tmtil  after  some  months.  During  the  fermen- 
tation, the  impurities  rise  to  the  surfiK»  in  the  form  of  firotii,  or  yeast,  or  set* 
tie  to  the  bottom  of  the  vats  (lees),  so  that  the  pure  wine  is  finally  drawn  off 
dear,  and  ready  for  use.  Wines  intended  to  be  spadcling  or  effervescing,  are 
bottied  before  the  fermentation  is  quite  finished,  so  that  the  earbonio  add 
subsequently  evolved  remains  st(Nred  up  in  the  liquid. 

726.  The  popular  qualities  by  which  wines  are  known,  are  their  strength, 
sweetness,  addity,  and  flavor. 

The  strength  of  wine  depends  upon  the  alcdid  it  contains,  the  percentage 
of  which  varies  greatiy  in  dififerent  wines.  The  weaker  hodn  and  sour 
wines  oontam  about  9  per  cent ;  champagne  fiom  5  to  15 ;  claret  from  9  to 
16 ;  while  the  strcmger  maddraa,  sherries,  and  porta,  contein  from  18  to  24 
per  cent  The  sweetness  and  fruUy  character  of  wines  is  due  to  a  portion 
of  gprape  sugar  which  has  escaped  the  decomposing  action  of  the  fermentation. 
Of  thia»  there  is  no  sensible  quantity  present  in  darets,  Burgundies,  hockS| 

QuKsnoMS.— To  what  are  the  intoxicating  properties  of  malt  liquors  dne?  Ho>r  nrach 
alcohol  do  they  contain  on  an  average?  What  other  snhstanees  beside  alcohol  are  com 
tained  in  malt  liqnors  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  add  yeast  to  the  expressed  Juiee  of  ripe  frnits 
to  eadto  fennentation  ?  Why  do  not  grapes  ferment  upon  the  vines  ?  Ho>r  is  vine  maan' 
fbotarcd?  How  un  sparUing  wines  prepared?  Upon  what  does  the  strength  of  wintf 
depoidr  State  the  preportUm  of  aleohol  in  varions  wfoei.  Upon  what  does  the  mreet 
aesa  of  wines  depend?  / 
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etc;  Sherries  contain  fix>m  9  to  12  grains  of  sagar  in  an  ounce ;  ports  fiom 
16  to  30;  and  the  so-called  sweet  wines  (CTpnis,  Malmsey,  eta)  from  60  to 
100  grains.    Some  wines,  like  champagne,  are  artificially  sweetened. 

All  wines,  malt  liquors,  and  ciders,  contain  before  undergoing  acetous  fer- 
mentation a  yariable  proportion  of  free  add,  which  imparts  to  them  a  more  or 
less  distinctly  sour  taste ;  but  in  each  liquor  the  characteristic  acid  is  difier- 
ent  Thus,  malt  liquors  contain  acetic  add;  ciders  and  the  liquors  allied  io 
it,  lactic  acid ;  while  the  acidity  of  wines  is  due  to  tartaric  add. '  In  all  i>f 
them  acetic  acid  is  also  present  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  as  it  is  always 
produced  when  the  fermentation  of  alcohcdic  liquors  is  aUowbd  to  proceed 
too  far ;  but  lactic  acid  is  not  found  in  malt  beer  or  grape  wine  hi  sensible 
quantity ;  nor  is  tartaric  acid  found  in  beer  or  dder.  When  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape  is  left  at  rest,  the  tartaric  add  gradually  separates  fit>m  it, 
and  in  combination  with  potash  deposits  itself  as  a  crust  upon  the  sides  of 
the  cask  or  bottles  (cream  of  tartar).  Hence  by  long  keeping  good  wines 
become  leas  acid,  and  every  year  added  to  their  age  increases  in  proportion 
their  marketable  value.  Of  the  common  wines,  sherry  is  the  least  add,  and 
the  Rhine  wines  of  Glermany  the  most  so. — Johnson. 

The  agreeable  vinous  odor  of  wine  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  fnignmt 
ethereal  substance  called  oerumikic  effier.  This  body  does  not  exist  in  the 
jukse  of  the  grape,  but  is  produced  during  fermentation,  and  may  be  isolated 
in  the  form  of  a  fetid,  highly  fluid  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen.  In  addition,  however,  to  this  substance,  aU  wines  contain  certain 
firagrant  prindpies  which  impart  to  them  a  peculiar  bauquiet,  or  flavor,  and 
render  wine  so  different  and  so  preferable  to  beer,  or  any  artificial  mixture 
of  spirit,  sugar  and  water.  They  exist  in  wine  in  vefy  minute  quantities,  and 
tiieir  chemical  composition  is  not  well  understood.* 

In  addition  to  the  substances  mentioned,  all  wines  contain  small  quantities 
of  other  vegetable  adds,  together  with  various  coloring^  oily,  and  albuminous 
compounds. 

.  727.  Ardent  Spirits  .—When  fermented  liquors  are  subjected  to  a 
moderate  heat,  the  alcohol  which  they  contain,  by  reason  of  its  greater  vda- 
tility,  separates  fh»n  the  water,  and  together  with  a  little  steam  and  some 
odoriferous  substances,  rises  as  vapor.    When  this  operation  is  conducted  in 


*  Some  of  th«80  peooUar  bOfQ^aeta  are  onlj  develop^  by  age,  a  iM  which  ihe  wine 
fimeier  so  well  appredataa,  that  he  will  give  many  times  the  oxiginal  price  for  a  kept  wine, 
and  millions  of  gallons  are  retained  as  stock  in  Europe  because  of  this  property.  In  ad- 
dition, wines  of  peculiar  localities  contain  special  bouquets  which  the  art  of  the  chemist 
entirely  fails  to  aeoount  for.  Thus  the  celebrated  wine  of  Johannisberg  (the  most  costly 
of  all  wines  by  reason  of  its  flavor)  is  only  produced  upon  one  estate  in  Crermany.  The 
wines  of  the  neighboring  valleys,  when  subjected  to  analysis,  show  the  same  quantities  of 
acid,  sugar,  and  alcohol,  but  they  do  not  possess  the  same  bouquet 

Quxsnoira.— What  are  the  sweetest  wines?  What  is  said  of  the  aiddlty  of  fermented 
liquors  in  general?  What  is  the  acid  principle  of  wine?  Why  do  wines  aoqaire  sweet- 
nMsby  age?  To  what  is  the  vinous  odor  of  wine  due?  What  to  nid  of  tha  honqnet  of 
vines?   What  are  ardent  spirits? 
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dose  Tefisels  (retorts),  and  the  evolved  v^wrs  are  collected  and  condensed  by 
cooHng  (see  Fig.  225^  liquors  containing  a  large  percentage  of  alcohol  are 
obtained.  To  such  products  of  distilla- 
tion only  is  the  term  ardent  ^irits  prop-  ^*  ^^^' 
erlj  affiled. 

£very  different  fermented  liquor,  when 
distilled,  yields  an  ardent  spirit  which  is 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  flavor,  and  is 
distinguished  by  a  name  of  its  own. 
Thus,  brandy  is  the  product  obtained  by 
-^e  distillation  of  wine,  and  rum  the  pro- 
duct of  "distilling  fermented  molasses. 
Whiskey  is  manufactured  from  com,  rye, 
or  potatoes  in  the  foUowing  manner :  the 
grain  or  potatoes,  boiled  or  mashed,  are 
•mixed  with  a  portion  of  barley-malt  and  warm  water  to  form  a  paste,  which 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time  at  an  elevated  temperature.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  diastase  of  the  malt  converts  the  starch  into  sugar,  which  is  then 
fermented  in  the  usual  manner  by  l^e  addition  of  yeast.  When  Hie  fer- 
mentation is  concluded,  the  mass  is  placed  in  a  still,  and  the  spirituous  prin- 
ciple distilled  ovw  by  heat  The  condensed  product  is  whiskey,  while  the 
residue  left  in  the  still,  called  slops,  or  swill,  is  used  as  food  for  hogs  and 
cows.*  Cfin  is  prepared  by  rectifying  (redistiUing)  the  spirit  obtained  from  a 
mixture  of  fermented  rye  and  barley  with  juniper  berries.  By  this  means  it 
loses  the  crude  flavor  it  originally  had,  and  acquires  the  agreeable  one  of 
junipers. 

The  percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  ardent  spirits  intended  for 
consumption  (i.  e.,  strong  brandy,  rum,  whiskey,  eta)  varies  from  50  to  70 
per  cent  When  these  are  submitted  to  distillation,  a  stronger  liquor,  called 
spiiiis  ofwint,  is  obtained.  The  product  of  the  redistillation  of  this  last  is 
oaXiodi  redified  spirits  of  wme^  or  rectified  aicoJiol,  and  contains  about  90  per 
6ent  of  alcohol  and  the  balance  water.  It  is  the  strongest  alcohol  known  in 
commerce.  The  quantity  of  water  remaining  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine  can 
not  be  separated  by  simple  distillation,  but  is  acoompUshed  by  mixing  the 
spirits  of  wine  with  chloride  of  calcium,  or  some  other  substance  which  has 
so  strong  an  affinity  for  water  that  it  absorbs  It,  and  allows  the  alcohol  to 
distil  over  pure.  In  this  condition  the  alcohol  is  termed  absoliUej  or  anhy- 
drous.   Proof  spirit  ia  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  aloohoL 


*  The  milk  jrielded  by  cowb  fed  on  this  refuse  is  considered  miliealthy,  and  is  popularly 
caUed ''  swiU  mflk.'' 

QnssnoKs. — ^Ts  the  distillate  of  all  fermented  liquors  the  same?  What  is  brandy? 
What  is  rum?  How  and  fh>m  what  is  whiskey  manufactured ?  What  is  gin  ?  What  is 
the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  ardent  spirits  ?  What  are  spirits  of  wine  ?  What  is  rectified 
alcohol?    What  is  pure  alcohol  called?    How  is  it  prepared?    What  Is  proof  spirit? 
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It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  estimate  the  strength  of  an  akohoUe  Hqoixr 
by  igniting  a  little  of  it  in  connection  with  gunpowder  f  if  the  powder  was 
fired,  the  spirit  was  considered  strong,  and  called  ^oof;  if,  «n  the.  contmry, 
it  contained  more  than  half  water,  the  powder  was  not  ignited,  aad  the  ^nt 
was  said  to  be  below  proof  The  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  a  floluticb 
is  now,  however,  calculated  by  determining  its  qiecifio  gravity  (g  40),  or 


Fia.  226. 


more  conveniently  by  means  of  the  ofcoAoJbmefer  (soe 
Pig.  226),  which  is  so  weighted  and  graduated  tiiat  it 
sinks  to  the  topmost  point  of  the  scale  A,  wliidi^  is 
marked  100^,  in  absolute,  alcohol,  and  to  tfas'  lowest 
degree  in  pure  water,  which  is  marked  l^^-rtiotenBe-. 
diate  positions  Indicating  proportional  miztmrea  of  the 
two  liquids. 

'728.  Properties  of  A 1  c o h o lu— >PapG^  xx 
strong  alcohol,  is  a  highly  YolatQe,  mobile  liquid;  aboot 
one  fifth  lighter  than  water  (sp.  g.  0*^^95)  possessing 
an  agreeable,  penetrating  odor,  and  a  hot,  bumi^ 
taste.  It  is  very*  combustible,  and  boms  with  a  pale 
blue  flame  without  smoke,  but  with  intense,  heat.  It 
has  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  and  absorbs  or  ertftiets 
it  from  substances  with  whidi  it  is  brought  in  contact! 
^^  On  this  account)  taken  in  connection  with  its.propercf 
of  coagulating  or  hardening  albumen,  it  acts  as  a  pow«> 
erfiil  antiseptic,  and  is  much  used  to  preserve  oiganic  substances  from  putre* 
faction.  Strong  alcohol  has  never  been  fix»en.*  When  taken  into  tlie 
stomach  it  acts  as  a  deadly  poison,  but  when  lai^ly  diluted  with  water  it  ia^ 
as  is  well  known,  stimulating  and  intoxicating;  The  solvent  powers  of  alco- 
hol are  very  great;  it  dissolves  a  great  number  of  organic  substances  whidt 
are  insoluble  in  water,  such  as  the  voIatUe  oils  and  the  resins,  together  with 
many  acids,  salts,  the  caustic  alkalies^  and  other  substances.  Alcoholic  ex;* 
tracts  of  medicinal  plants,  roots,  barks,  etc.,  constitute  the  ^indtcres  of  phar«< 
macy,  and  most  of  the  liquid  perfumes  (ea«  <fe  Odiogne^  etc.)  are  S(^adons  of 
fi-agrant  and  volatile  oiUi  m  alcohoL  Many  varnishes^  also,  are  formed  by 
dissolving  resins  in  alcohol 

729.  Bread . — ^The  preparation  ef  bread  is  properly  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  vinous  fermentation  :^ — 

The  flour  of  wheat  and  other  grains  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
bread,  consists  mainly  of  starch,  gluten,  and  water,  together  with  small  pio- 


*  M.  Deq;)retz  of  Paris,  fa}  1849,  sncoeeded,  by  the  rapid  erqioratifm  of  liquid  protOxyd 
of  nitrogen  and  solidified  carbonic  acid,  in  producing  a  degree  of  cold  BuflteieiXt  to  deprive 
alcohol  in  part  of  its  transparency,  and  render  it  thick  and  viscid. 


Questions. — Hoir  is  tiie  quantity  of  alcohol  in  a  liquor  determined  f  WbM  ave  Hm 
properties  of  alcohol  f  What  is  said  of  its  solvent  powers?  What  are  tiiMtiweat  Hoir 
are  liquid  perftimes  generally  prepared  ?    What  is  the  compositioa  of  floor  ? 
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porlioofl  of  flogaraiid  gosL*  Thd  first  6tep  in  the  prbcess  ofbread-makiDg,  is 
jto  faiz  together^  in  a  suitable  vessel,  a  proper  proportion  of  flour,  yeast,  warm 
iratei^  and  cotnBaon  salt  This  mixture,  which  is  called  the  apixngt,  is  worked 
opt  to  the  consistence  of  stiff  batter,  and  then  left  for  a  few  hours  in  a  warm 
iKtmaspbere,  during  Wbioh  time  the  yelnt  excites  fermentation  in  the  sugary 
andoocasioiisits  conversion  into  aloohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The  gas  thus 
generated  does  not  escape  in  bubbles,  but  is  retained  by  the  tenadons  and 
Yisoid  doQgfai  which,  in  consequence,  becomes  light  and  porous,  and  swells  up 
lo  atbontiwIce^lB  ordinal  Size. 

'  W^n  Ifael^rmehtaition  has  proceeded  sufficiently:  faur,  about  twice  as  much 
fiOtur  as  was  originally  takdn  is  added  to  the  sponge,  and  the  two  are  :care« 
fidy  kneaAed  together.  This  is  a  very  laborious  port  of  the  operation,  but  is 
)(iuite  essential  to  the- success  of  the  process,  since,  if  it  is  not  very  thoroughly 
attended  to,  tbe-hadl^fermented  sponge  will  not  be  equally  and  uniformly  dis- 
tributed ^RNigfaoat  tjie  whole  of  the  dough. 

'  If  tbedough  be  how  put  into  a  hot  oven,  the  fermentation  is  at  first  increased 
ajid  the  aiqe  «nd'  porosity  of  the  loaf  are  also  greatly  augmented  by  the  ex- 
patifliea  of  the  csrbonio  Acid  gas  contained  in  its  cellalar  spaces.  When, 
however,  the  whole  has  been  heated  to  nearly  the  temperature  of  boiling 
wiator,  the  fertnehtatkm  ia  suddenly  arrested ;  and  tlie  alcohol  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  water  employed  in  mixing  the  dough,  being  at  the  same 
time  vdlatUised  by  tto  heat,  the  icellular  portions  of  the  baked  bread  ac- 


*  Flint-whci|.t  contains,  on  an.aveiage,  about  56  partsof  «tarch,  14  of  gluten,  8  of  sugar, 
6  of  gum,  2  of  bran,  and  from  10  to  13  parts  of  water.  The  manner  in  which  the  bran,  the 
gloten,  and  the  starch  are  respeetirely  distributed  p ^^^  227. 

Ifaroaghont  the  oeresl:  grains,  is  shown  bytbs  fol-  _^^_^  _!  ^_, 

lowing  «c»ipn  of  a  ftiUy-rIpe  grain ^f  rye,  hifi^y  P_^g^c§^r5r^^  CDO?;^ 
magnified.  (See  Fig.  227.)  a  represents  the  QUtep-  ^^  5S  S^S^'^^L^J^l  * 
seed  coat,  eonsistiniK  of  three  rows  of  thidk-walled  .  inBDHMlHHHMDH^ 
eeUs ;  ft,  the  inner  seed  coat,  composed  of  a  single  layer 
of  tbfok^valled  €6lls,  bavtog  seartely  any  cavity ;  c, 
a  layer  of  cells  containing  gluten.  These  three  to- 
gether form  tlie  brap.  d  jepresents  the  eeUs  oon« 
tidning  starch  grains  in  the  interior  of  the  seed. 
The  outer  coating  of  the  seed  contains  only  3  or  4 
per  eent  of  gluten,  wUle  the  inner  coating  contains  firom  14  to  20  per  cent  AH  this  is 
■epasatod  In  the  bsan.  In  addition  to  this^  howerer,  gluten  is  difRised  everywhere  tliroughi 
oat  the  mass  of  grain,  among  the  cells  containing  starch.  As  the  nutritiye  quality  of  any 
variety  of  grain  depends  very  much  upon  the  proportion  of  gluten  which  it  contains,  and 
as  the  bran  embodies  a  larger  proportion  of  this  substance  than  the  white  part  of  the  flour, 
it  is  obvious,  that  by  sijfting  out  the  bran,  as  is  nsually  done,  we  render  the  flour  less  nu- 
tritlonsu  The  bran  generally  constitntes  about  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole  weight  of  the 
grain.  When  wheat  is  burned,  there  is  left  about  2  per  eent  ash,  nearly  one  half  of  which 
consists  of  phosphoric  acid:  the  other  constituents  being  mainly  potash,  silica,  magnesia, 
soda,ozyd  of  iron,  etc.  These  mineral  ingredients  are  unequally  dlilined  throughout 
the  seed :  fine  flour  containing  the  smallest  proportion,  and  the  bran  the  most 

Quasnows.— What  Is  the  fint  step  In  the  process  of  bread-making?  What  Is  the  ne^ 
ysily  of  prod«dng  fermenUtion  in  doogh  of  bread?  What  Is  the  leeond  stage  of  the 
prooessf   W^ooeais  in  the  baking ? 

19* 
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qaire  so  much  solidity,  that  they  retain  their  form  and  stractOfd  permanently. 
If,  however,  the  heat  of  the  oven  is  not  properly  regulated,  or  if  ^e  dough 
contains  too  much  water,  the  cellular  portions  narden  too  slowly,  and  on  the 
escape  of  the  carbonic  add,  collapse  and  run  together  {riaek^bafcing}.  The 
alcohol  wbkAi  escapes  fit>m  the  bread  in  baking  may,  by  means  of  a  proper 
apparatus,  be  collected  and  condensed  into  spirits,  and  this,  in  fiK^  is  done  in 
some  of  the  European  bakeries. 

The  yeast,  in  converting  the  sugar  of  the  flour  into  alcohol  aoed  oarbonks 
acid,  acts  also  upon  the  starch,  in  the  manner  of  diastasei,  and^transforms  a 
portion  of  it  into  sugar ;  so  that,  although  the  sugar,  which  originally  existed 
in  the  flour,  is  almost  com{dete]y  decomposed,  the  amount  praseat  ia  the 
bread  remains  very  nearly  constant  "  It  is  sometimes  stated,  that,  by  the 
ordinary  mode  of  bread-makmg,  a  large  portion  of  the  most  valuable  part  ef 
flour  is  destroyed  by  fermentation.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Veiy 
little  of  the  azotized  matter  of  the  flour  is  lost  during  the  fermentatk>n  of  t|» 
dough :  the  chief  effect  produced  is  a  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  sagar;  but  pis 
nearly  an  equal  quantity  is  formed  from  the  starch,  the  real  efi'eCl  of  the  fer- 
mentation may  be  said  to  be  principally  the  loss  of  about  5  per  cent  of  starc^'' 
«— Solly. 

The  addition  of  common  salt  to  bread  renders  it  more  wholesome  and  di- 
gestible, and  also  assists  in  its  preservation. 

•  The  quantity  of  water  in  well-baked  wfaeaten  bread  amounts  to  about  45 
per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  the  bread  we  eat  is  about  one  half  water. 
Bread  that  has  been  kept  for  a  few  days,  loses  the  characteristic  softness 
which  distinguishes  it  when  fVesh-baken,  and  becomes  '* crumbly,"  and  ap- 
parently drier.  In  tliis  condition  it  is  known  as  staU  bread.  The  change, 
however,  is  not  due  to  any  lors  of  water,  but  to  a  change  in  the  internal  ar- 
rangement of  the  molecules  of  the  bread. 

The  solubility  of  bread,  and  its  consequent  ready  digestibility^  is  somewhat 
increased  by  toasting,  the  starch  being  thereby  converted  into  a  modified 
gum  (§  689). 

730.  As  the  process  of  fermenting  bread,  in  order  to  render  it  hght  and 
porous,  is  troublesome,  and  somewhat  uncertain,  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  effect  the  same  object  by  other  agencies.  The  best  of  the  subaCi- 
stituted  methods  is  undoubtedly  that  in  which  bi-carfoonate  f>f  soda  and  hy- 
drochloric (muriatic)  acid  are  employed.  A  small,  but  definite  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  soda. is  first  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  flour,  and  enough  pure 
acid  to  perfectly  neutralize  it  is  then  added  to  the  proper  quantity  of  water. 
The  flour  and  the  acid  water  being  then  thoroughly  incorporated,  tlie  add 
acts  upon  the  carbonate  of  soda,  decomposes  it,  expels  its  carbonic  acid,  and 

Qmesnoivs.— When  Ib  bread  said  to  be  slacked  baked?  Can  the  alcohol  evolved  la 
bread-baking  be  collected  f  What  action  does  the  yeast  exert  on  the  starch  of  the  flour  t 
What  is  the  general  effect  of  fermentation  on  the  constituents  of  the  bread  ?  What  effect 
has  eommon  salt  on  bread  ?  What  percentage  of  water  does  bread  contain  f  What  in 
■tale  bread  Y  What  occasions  this  change  f  What  effect  does  toasting  have  upon  breaftT 
Is  there  aoj  waj  of  rendering  bread  light  and  porom  without  fermentatton  f 
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tthites  with  (ihe  soda  to  form  common  salt.  The  resnlt  is  the  prodaction  of  a 
light,  spongy  dough,  as  in  ordinary  fermentation,  while  the  salt  formed  and 
remaining  in  the  dough,  renders  the  addition  of  this  substance,  in  the  first  in- 
stance^ unnecessary.  The  most  serious  objection  to  this  plan  is  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  pure  h3rdrochloric  acid,  and  of  regulating  the  proportions  of  acid  and 
Boda.  Tartaric  acid  may  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  so-called  yeast  powders  are  generally  prepared  by  misdng  bi-carbonate  of 
-soda  and-tartaric  add  in  proper  proportions.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
abo  not^unfrequently  used  (§  526). 

T31.  Sevrces  ef  Alcohol  •-'•Alcohol  is  not  a  principle  existing  in 
nature,  elaboEated  and  stored  up  by  the  plants;  but  is  always  a  product  of 
the  destrocthFO  deoompoeition  of  highly-organized  matter.  The  principal 
Bonroes  from  which  crude  alcohol  is  obtamed,  are  the  most  valuable  of  our 
cereal  giai&s,  ittimense  quantities  of  which  are  annually  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  of  course  to  the  same  extent  the  aggregate  supply  of  food  for  man  is  di- 
minished. The  waste  of  raw  material  which  accompanies  the  manu&cture 
of  alcohol  from  gprain  is  also  yeiy  great,  since  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the 
grain  do  not  enter  into  its  composition,  and  are  accordingly  lost  for  any  useful 
purpose;  while  the  starchy  and  saccharine  constituents  are  converted  to  the 
extent  of  half  their  weight  mto  valueless  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Woody 
fiber,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  identicaUy  the  same  composition  as  starch, 
*and,  like  it,  may  be  converted  by  the  action  of  adds  into  grape  sugar,  which  is 
capable  of  furnishing  alcohol.  This  process,  however,  by  reason  of  its  ex- 
pense^ is  not  practically  useful ;  but  its  consideration  has  much  of  interest, 
ance  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  and  ready  method  of  converting  woody-fiber, 
and  bodies  of  like  composition  and  character,  into  glucose,  to  be  used  in  the 
manu&cture  of  alcohol,  would  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  in 
the  annals  of  science. 

'732.  Products  of  the  Action  of  Acids  npon  Alcohol. 

Ether . — ^When  equal  weights  of  strong  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  are 
heated  to  ebullition  in  a  retort,  a  colorless,  highly  volatile  liquid  distils  over, 
-which  is  known  as  efherj  or  atdphurie  ether.  As  soon  as  the  contents  of  the 
retort  blacken  and  froth,  the  process  must  be  discontinued,  or  otherwise  the 
distillate  will  be  contaminated  by  other  substances. 

The  fbrmation  of  this  liquid  may  be  explained  as  follows :  alcohol  is  as- 
'flamed  to  be  the  hydrated  oxyd  of  an  organic  radical  ethyle,  its  cdmposition 
bdng  r^MPesented  by  the  formula  04H60s— C4H'^0+H0.  When  sulphuric 
add  is  added  to  alcohol  and  heated,  it  unites  with  the  oxyd  of  ethyle  to  form 
•a  bi-sulphido  (C4H50,2S08),  and  from  this  compound  at  a  higher  temperature 
the  oxyd  of  ethyle  (ether)  separates  and  distils  over  as  a  vapor.  The  alcohol, 
therefore,  is  converted  into  ether  by  the  simple  loss  pf  an  atom  of  water. 
The  prefix  sulphuric,  as  applied  to  ether,  is  merely  intended  to  indicate  its 

QlTBBTioirB.-^What  are  jeast  powders  ?  What  is  said  of  the  sources  from  vhich  alcohol 
b  numufactared,  and  of  its  prodaction  ?  How  is  ether  prepared  ?  What  is  the  theory 
of  Its  prodnotiQn  ?    Does  salphoric  ether  contain  any  sulphoric  acid  ? 
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origin  and  distingaiBh  it  from  other  bodies  of  Ipco  obaraoter,  sinee  it  poiutiuxis 
no  sulphuric  add  in  its  compotttion,  .         i 

Ether  is  a  colorless,  tran^[>arenty  fingrant  liquid,  exceedmgly  thin  and  juo* 
bile.  It  boils  at  96^  F.  (or  when  exposed  to  the  sua  in  sununerX  and  ma^  be 
frozen  bj  exposure  to  seyere  cold.  In  the  op^n  air  it  evaporates  with  great 
rapidity,  and  occasions  thereby  a  degree  of  cold  sufficient  wm  tofree^  ^/^^ 
(§  164).  This  property  maybe  illustrated  by  allowing  a  ^w  d^^^pa  of  it  tojay^j^ 
rate  upon  the  hand.  It  is  highly  combustible^  both  in  the  state  of  liquid  and 
vapor,  and  on  this  account  should  never  bo:  brmi^t  near  a  fiaa^  ^j^th 
atmospheric  air,  or  oxygen,  its  vapor  Som&  explosive  mixtures;  .  This  xpay 
be  experimentally  shown  by  pouring  a  few  drops  into  a  tumj>l^«.j^d  ^ter 
a  little  time  applying  a  burning  taper.  Ether  mixes  with  alcohol  in- all  pro- 
portions, but  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  dias(dvee^i»st  oi^  and 
&tty  substances  with  great  readiness,  but  its  Q(4v^t  powers  fp^jjjs^i^  are  &r 
more  limited  than  those  of  alcohol. 

When  the  vapor  of  ether,  mixed  with  atmosi^eric  air,  is.ijpdialed,  it  pio- 
duoes  at  first  a  species  of  intoxication,  which  is  speedily  .sigipoe^iied  by  >  kind 
of  stupor,  daring  which  the  ^tem  is  nearly  insesisible  to  pain..  >I%is  inpipor- 
tant  property  is  not,  however,  confined  to  ether  alonc^  but  is  pos^^ssed  by 
nearly  all  the  gaseous  hydrocarbons,  and  by  some  in  a  n^uch  gi;^ter. de- 
gree. Ether,  however,  was  the  first  substance  employed  as.  fia  ansssthetic 
agent,  and  under  all  circumstances  must  be  regarded  as  the  safest,  no  aco^ 
dents  from  its  moderate  inhalation  having  ever  been  recorded.  , 

733.  Varieties  of  £ther  .—By  distilling  alcohol  with  various  adds, 
difibrent  combinations  of  the  radical  ethyle  may  be  produced,  which  are  gen- 
erally spoken  of  as  kinds  of  ethers.  Thus,  by  distiliiog  a  mixture  of  alco- 
hol, sulphuric  and  acetic  adds,  we  obtain  an  exceedingly:  fragnmt,  volatile 
liquid,  acetate  of  the  oxyd  of  ethyle,  or  acetic  ether.  The  fragrant  odor  of 
this  body  may  be  evolved  by  slightly  heating  in  a  test  tube  a  mixture  of 
the  above-named  substances.  In  like  manner,  witb  the  aid  of  nitrio  add  we 
may  obtain  a  nitrotts  ether^  which  is  much  used  in  medicine  under  the  name 
of  swed  spirits  of  niter;  and  with  butyric  acid,  a  butyric  aiher,  which  has  the 
odor  of  rum,  and  is  now  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  alcohol 
this  flavor  in  the  fabrication  of  liquors. 

'734.  Products  of  the  Oxydation  of  Alcohol.^When  al- 
cohol or  ether  are  burned  in  free  air,  the  products  of  combustion,  as  with  all 
similar  hydrocarbons,  are  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Under  certaiii  droQm- 
stances,  however,  these  substances  undergo  a  partial  oxydation,  in  whieh  the 
hydrogen  alone  is  oxydated  or  separated,  leaving  the  carbon  unaffected. 
The  result  is  the  formation  of  a  series  of  compounds  which  are  supposed  to 
contain  a  new  organic  radical  called  acetyk^  CUHa,  derived  from  ethyle^ 
C4H6,  by  the  removal  of  2  equivalents  of  hydrogen  by  oxydation. 

Questions.— What  are  the  properties  of  ether  ?  What  is  said  of  its  solvent  powers  f 
What  of  its  aniesthetic  properties  t  Is  this  property  confined  to  ether?  How  may  dif- 
ferent rarieties  of  ether  be  prepared  ?  Illustrate  this  by  examples.  What  is  the  produtt 
'Of  the  ordinary  oombnstion  of  «looh(d?    Whatisaoe^te?    Howisiifonaedf 
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r  :)35:  A  Id  e  h y  d  e  r— The  fimt  kopwn  product  of  thur  aexiea  is  a  bydrate 
0f  the  02yd  of  acelylej  OAO+HO,  caUed  aiekhyde  (from  ai,  akohol,  de,  from 
vhich»  hyd^  hTdrogen,  is  taken).  It  10  a  limpid,  colorless  liquid,  posseesing  (k 
peculiarly  su£R)cattng  odor,  and  ouy  be  prepared  by  digtiHiTig  ^  mixture  of 
akobol,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  perozyd  of  manganese.  It  may  ^ 
«hio  be  easSy  produced,  and  its  characteristic  odor  iUustoted,  ^ 
by  plunging  a  coil  of  fine  platinum  wite  heated  to  redness  into  a 
Tessel  ootctaiaiKg  a  mtzture  of  alccrfiol  or  ether  vapor,  and  at- 
mospheric air.  (See  Fig.  228,  also  §  469.)  The  aldehyde  Is  \ 
Ibrmed'  in  this  ecsperiment  because  the  ozydation  is  not  sufficient 
to  occasion  a  ooml^ete  combustion  of  the  alcohol  vapor.  Alde- 
hyde distolves  sulphur,  phdsi^iotns^  and  iodine,  and  is  especially 
xemaikable  ^  its  affinity  for  mygen,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  IS  capable  of  Tedueiug  many  of  tiie  metallic  salts.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  little  alddhyde  hi  water  to.  on  amxnoniacal  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  occasions  the  Immediate  precipitation  of  the  silver  lis  a  bril- 
liant white  metal 

^3&  A  c  e  t  i  e  A  e  I  d  IS  w«Il  known  as  the  add  of  vhi^ar,  which  latter 
flubstanoe  is,  in  fiiot,  a  very  dBate  aoetto  acid^  containing  also  much  saccharine 
and  nracilaginous  matter.  Acetic  add  is  sdgarded  as  a  hydrated  teroxyd  of 
the  same  radical,  ooefyfe,  whidi  enters  into  the  composition  of  aldehyde — ^its 
eomposltiott  being  represented  by  the  formula  04930^-^ HO. 

Alcohol,  when  pure,  or  merdy  mixed  with  water,  undergoes  no  icfiioge 
ythi&tk  eixpoeed  to  tiie  air ;  but  the  presence  br  contact  of  various  fordgn.  sdb- 
fitsnces,  dispose  it  to  absorb  oxygen.  Thus,^  if  a  few  drops  of  strong  fepifits.of 
wine  be  let  &II  upon  a  little  p^tinum  blade,  the  oxygen  condensed  in  the 
pores  of  the  latter  unites  so  rapidly  with  thei  alcohol,  as  to  dOcasioB-itft  instant 
inflammation.  Under  the  same  dreumstandes,  when  the  spirit  Is  inixed  with 
a  little  water,  oxydation  still  takes  place,  but  wifli  tesd  ineigy',  sBd-the-atoch 
hoi  is  converted  into  acetic  add.  In  these  transformations  Hhei^atinum 
itself  experiences  no  change.  The  oxydation  of  alcohol,  through  the  agency 
uf  platinum  black,  may  be  experimentally  e:diibited,  also,  by  placing  6  capsule 
containing  fdathram  black  upon  a  plate  by  the  side  of  a  small  vessel  of  alco- 
hol, and  exposing  the  whole,  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  to  the  sunshine. 
In  a  short  time,  the  vapor  of  acetic  acid  will  be  observed  to  condense  on  the 
indes  of  the  Jar,  and  run  d&mi  in  drops ;  and  by  occasionally  admitting  fresh 
air,  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  may  ih  a  few  hours  be  acidified. 

The  oxydation  of  alcohol,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  ah>,  is  atos 
effected  by  the  presence  of  almost  any  aizotized  matter  (ferment)  susceptible 
of  putrefection.   Cider,  wine,  and  beer  naturally  contun  such  substances,  and 

QuBSTioNB.— What  is  aldehyde  t.  What  are  its  properties  ?  How  is  it  formed  ?  What 
Is  the  add  contained  in  vinegar?  What  is  its  chemical  composition?  Under  what  dr- 
ctrmstances  is  alcohol  ozydatedf  How  may  the  transformation  of  alcohol  into  acetic  adA 
ttetflmtrsted?  What  is  the  action  of  ferments  on  alcohol  ?  Whydo  dder,  beer,  eie.; 
tarn  soar  by  exposure  to  the  air  ? 
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therefore  readily  undergo  acetous  fermeutadon  when  exposed  to  the  air,  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  and  become  converted  into  vinegar  (acetic  acid). 
During  this  fermentation  of  alcoholic  liquors,  a  mucilaginous  substance,  conr 
sisting  chiefly  of  albuminous  matter,  is  separated,  iK^ich,  from  its  influence  in 
exciting  or  promoting  acetous  fermentation,  is  popularly  termed ^e  moQurcf 
vinegar.  Acidification  of  this  character  occurs  most  readily  immediatdy  after 
a  spirituous  lermentaiion  which  has  taken  place  at  too  high  a  temperatuDe; 
hence  brewers,  during  the  summer  months,  experience  much  troid&Ie  in  pr^ 
venting  their  fermenting  wort  and  mash  fiom  turning  sour. 
^  737.  Vinegar  is  now  manu&ctured,  on  a  large  scale,  directly  from  alocdid, 
by  diluting  it  with  water,  addmg  a  little  yeast,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to 
the  air.  This  last  is  best  effected  by  causing  the  liquor  to  trickle  slowly 
through  a  cask  filled  with  shavings  of  beodi- 
wood,  and  arranged  as  is  represented  in  Fig: 
229.  The  head  of  the  cask,  d^  is  cbsed  with 
a  she]^  e,  perforated  with  many  small  holes^ 
through  which  threads  are  passed  to  conduct 
the  liquor  downward,  and  distribute  it  evenly 
over  the  interior.  The  shavings,  first  soaked 
in  vinegar,  are  placed  loosely  in  the  cask, 
a  firee  circulation  of  air  between  them  being 
provided  for  by  means  of  holes,  a,  in  the 

S  ■Htefl^'f'  rTi^^  f  holic  liquor  is  caused  to  present  an  immense 
extended  surface  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and 
oxydation  takes  place  so  rapidly,  that  very 
firequently,  by  the  time  the  liquid  has  trickled 
to  Uie  bottom  of  the  cask,  it  no  longer  con- 
tains any  alcohol,  but  is  entirely  converted  into  vinegar.  Usually,  however,  it 
is  necessary  <b  pass  the  liquid  through  the  apparatus  a  number  of  times  before 
this  change  can  be  completely  effected.  The  presence  of  acetic  acid  itself 
assists  the  action  of  acidification,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  tlie  shavings 
are  soaked  in  vinegar  before  using.  This  process  is  known  as  the  quick 
method  of  making  vinegar. 

The  pyroligneous  acid  (or  wood  vinegar),  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
hard-wood  in  close  vessels  (§  680),  is  an  impure  acetic  acid,  and  as  such  is 
largely  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing;  the  presence,  however,  of  certain 
empyreumatic  substances  extracted  from  the  wood,  impart  to  it  a  disagreeable, 
smoky  odor,  and  render  it  unfit  for  purposes  of  domestic  economy. 

The  add  liquids  obtained  by  the  above-mentioned  processes,  are  not  pure 
acetic  acid,  but  merely  solutions  of  it  in  water.    This  may  be  concentrated,  but 


QuxsnoNB. — ^What  is  the  mother  of  '^negar  ?  Under  what  drcumstancea  does  acidifi- 
•ation  occur  most  readily  ?  Describe  the  quick  process  of  malcing  vinegar  ?  What  other 
product  is  a  source  of  acetio  add  ?  Is  the  add  liquid  obtained  by  the  oxydation  of  alcohol 
pore  acetic  add  f 
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if  we  attempt  to  obtain  the  acid  free  from  any  water  by  distillation,  it  is  de- 
composed. Acetic  acid  in  a  separate  state  is  prepared  by  neutralizing  vinegar 
with  soda  or  lime,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  distilling  the  solid  residue  in 
connection  with  mdphuric  acid.  The  evolved  vapors  condensed,  furnish  a 
colorless,  intensely-sour  liquid,  which  possesses  a  pungent,  fragrant  odor,  and 
blisters  the  skin.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  forming  vinegars  of 
difiEbrent  degrees  of  strength.  Common  table  vinegar  usually  contains  from 
8  to  5  per  cent  of  acetic  acid.  The  salts  of  vinegar,  sold  by  druggists  as  a 
reviving  scent  in  sickness  and  &inting^  consist  of  sulphate  of  potash,  impreg- 
nated wt&  acetic  acid.  Acetic  add  dissolves  many  organic  bodies,  such  as 
gluten, ^gelatine,  gum,  resins,  the  white  of  eggs,  etc.;  hence,  its  use  as  vine- 
gar, in  moderation,  promotes  digestion.  When  vinegar  is  exposed  to  cold,  the 
water  contained  in  it  is  froKen  before  the  acetic  acid  is;  hence,  weak  vinegar 
is  made  stronger  by  partial  freezing. 

"738.  Salts  of  Acetie  Ac  id. — Acetic  acid  unites  with  most  bases  to 
£>rm  an  important  class  of  salts  called  acetates,  all.  of  which  are  scduble  in 
wator.  Acetate  of  lead,  PbO,  C4H8O8,  the  sugar  ofUad  of  commerce;  is  a  white 
salt  formed  by  dissolving  oxyd  of  lead  (litharge)  in  acetic  acid.  It  possesses 
a  very  sweet  astringent  taste,  and  is  often  employed  in  medicine,  but  when 
t£^en  internally  in  any  other  than  minute  quantities  is  a  poison.  AceteUe  of 
copper  constitutes  verdigris  (§  613),  Acetates  of  alumina  and  of  iron  ar9 
salts  much  used  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing.  ^^^  -  - ,-  '/— 

739.  Alethylic  Alcohol  • — ^In  connecnon  with  the  pyroligneous  acid 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wood  in  close  vessels,  there  also  passes  over  a 
volatile  Inflammable  liquid,  which  is  alHod  to  alcohol  in  its  composition  and 
properties.  This  substance  in  its  pure  state  is  known  as  methylic  alcohol,  or 
wood-spirit,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  hydrated  oxyd  of  a  radical  called 
methylCj  the  constitution  of  which  is  represented  by  the  formula  CjHs,  and 
that  of  its  alcohol  by  CsHsO-j-HO.  Crude  pyroligneous  add  contains  about 
1-lOOth  of  its  weight  of  this  substance,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  distil- 
.lation.  It  occurs  as  an  artide  of  commerce,  and  is  often  substituted  for  al- 
cohol in  various  processes  in  the  arts.  Its  odor,  however,  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  ordinary  alcohol. 

.  740.  Formic  Acid . — ^As  alcohol  by  oxydation,  under  the  influence 
of  finely  divided  platinum,  gives  rise  to  acetic  add,  so  wood-spirit,  under 
similar  circumstances,  produces  an  acid  product  which  has  been  called /orr/iic, 
•from  the  circumstance,  that  a  similar  acid  may  be  extracted  from  ants  by 
distilling  them  with  water.  As  acetic  acid  is  regarded  as  the  hydrated  ter- 
oxyd  of  the  radical  acetyle,  so  formic  acid  is  considered  as  the  hydrated  ter- 
oxyd  of  a  new  radical /o77/i^^  which  is  derived  from  methyle  as  acetyle  is 
from  etliyle — the  formula  of  formyle  being  C3H,  and  that  of  formic  acid, 

(Questions.— How  is  acetic  acid  prepared?  What  are  the  properties  of  acetic  acid? 
What  are  salts  of  vinegar?  What  is  said  of  vinegar  ?  What  are  acetates  ?  What  is  sugar 
of  lead  ?  What  are  other  important  acetates  ?  What  is  said  of  methylic  alcohol  ?  What 
is  its ohemioal  constitution?  What  is  formic  acid  ?    What  is  its  compoiltloa? 
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OtH,Oi-rHO.    Fornuc  add  also  miites  with  IMum  to  fbtaiftalU^wid^ 
resemUM  Ih0  acetatee. 

741.  CfaloroforiD}  G|HC1  r— Tliis aubstanoe,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
terchloride  of  the  radical  formyle,  is  heat  obtained  by  dis^lbig  alcohol,  ot 
wood-spirit,  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  (bleachhigf  powder).  It  Is  an 
oily,  colorlesB  liquid,  of  an  agreeable,  ethereal  odor,  and  of  a  sweetish  taste! 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  chloroform,  prepared  by  distOling  chloride  of  lime 
with  an  excess  of  alcohol,  is  known  in  medicine  by  the  incorrect  name  o^ 
chloric  eihcTf  and  is  the  liquid  which  is  now  generally  sold  and  used  under 
the  name  of  chloroform.  The  vapor  of  chloroform,  when  mhaled  with  atmos- 
pheric air,  produces  anaesthetic  eflTects,  like  the  yapor  of  ether,  it  is,  how* 
ever,  mudi  more  potent  and  agreeable  than  ether,  and  has  to  a  oonsiderablo 
extent TBpIaoed  the  latter  agent  in  surgical  practice.  Chlorofbrm,  unless  pre^ 
pared  from  perfectly  pure  alcohol,  is  liable  to  contain  certain  fc»reign  and 
TOlatUe  oompoimds,  which  exert  a  most  deleterious  and  often  fatal  effect  upon 
the  system  when  inhaled.  No  person,  therefore,  shouM  sell  or  use  chlorc^orm 
which  is  not  known  to  have  been  properly  prepared.  CShloroform  is  with 
difficulty  kindled,  and  bums  with  a  greenish  flama* 

742.  Amylle  Alcoholic — ^In  the  process  of  distilfing  whiskey  from  pota^ 
toes,  there  is  generated,  in  connection  with  the  crude  spirit^  a  volatile,  oily  body, 
possessing  a  pungent,  disagreeable  odon  This  substance,  the  complete  sep- 
aration of  which  fix)m  the  crude  spirit  is  i^  matter  of  difficulty,  appears  to  be 
analogous,  in  its  composition  and  chemical  reactkxis,  to  alcohol,  and  is  re- 
garded as  the  hydrated  oxyd  of  a  radical,  termed  amyk, — ^the  faydrated  oxyd 
itself  being  called  amylic  alcohol,  or  more  generally,  fusd  oU  (from  the  Qer^ 
jasLn/uadoel^  or  oil  of  potato  spirits.*  Amylic  alcohol,  in  a  pure  state,  has  the 
ftppearance  of  a  thin,  colorless  oil ;  it  is  highly  volatile ;  and  the  mhalation  of 
its  vapor,  in  even  a  minute  quantity,  is  attended  with  very  deleterious  effects; 
the  latal  accidents  wluch  have  sometimes  resulted  from  the  use  of  chloroform 
being  generally  ascribed  to  its  admixture  with  this  compound.  It  exists  in 
almost  all  ordinary  alcdiol  in  small  quantity,  and  Is  the  occaiuon  of  the  per- 
sistent and  somewhat  fiiihtiy-disagreeable  odor  which  alcohol  leaves  upon  a 
surface  after  evaporation. 

The  extraordinary  cfaaiacter  of  the  compo<mds  and  derivatives  of  amylic 
alcohol  (fttsel  oilX  render  it  one  of  tiie  moSt  interesting  products  of  organic 

*  A  mott  efficient  KDd  eoonomleal  jippamttM  for  dfaLofectliig  aputments  and  pnrttyfng 
the  air,  may  be  arranged  by  burning  ebloric  ether  in  a  aimple  camphene  lamp  provided 
with  one  wick.  In  dlisecting-rooms,  in  cellars  where  vegetablee  hare  decayed,  or  where 
drains  allow  the  eiMape  of  offensiTe  gases,  and  in  outbuildings,  no  more  effective  and 
agreeable  method  of  purifying  the  air  eaa  be  resorted  to. 

*  Amyle  derives  its  etymology  Arom  the  Lattit  amylwn^  stareb,  the  substai^oe  being  a 
product  of  the  fermentation  of  starch. 

QinBRioii8.->What  is  cUoroform?  How  Is  It  prepared?  What  are  ito  properties? 
What  is  the  so-called  ehlorfe  ether  ?  When  is  chlorofbrm  liable  to  be  injurious  f  What 
is  amylio  aleofaot  f  What  other  name  is  applied  to  it  f  What  are  lU  properties  f  Whiat 
la  a  charactexlstfo  feature  of  this  snbstanee  ? 
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d^mistaTT— most  of  the  subfttatioeB  into  which  its  coortitiMlittf  enter  as  cosipoBT 
ents  being  characterized  by  very  singular  and  renuukable .  odors.  For  exam|de^- 
when  amjlio  alcohol  is  wanned,  and  dn^ped  upon  platinum  blacky  it  oxydizea 
and  forms  an  add,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  its  alcohol  that  acetic 
add  does  to  ordinary  alcohol  This  compoond  posaessea  in  an  intense  degree 
t^e  odor  of  vakriart^  and  is  believed,  ^irthermore,  to  be  identical  with  the 
acid  which  imparts  to  the  root  of  the  plant  valerian  its  odor  and  medicinal 
propertiea:  it  has  hence  been  called  valerianic  acid,  and  baa  been  advantages 
ously  employed  in  medicine  in  place  of  the  natural  extract 

By  distilling  amylic  alcohol,  under  proper  circumstances,  with  various 
adds,  we  obtain  odoriferous  compounds^  which,  during  the  last  few  years^ 
have  become  fiunlliarly  known  as  "Ihiit  extracts,"  or  **  essences^"  «id  as 
^  liquor  flavoring  materials."  Thus  amylic  alcohol,  dietHled  with  aolphurio 
add  and  acetic  acid  (acetate  of  potash^  yields  an  oily  product  which  posseescs 
most  perfectly  the  odor  of  the  ^*  JaiKOnelle"  pear;  chromic  add,  substituted  in 
tiie  {dace  of  acetic  add,  gives  oil  of  apples ;  while  ether  adds  yield  products 
possessing  the  flavors  of  the  banana,  the  orange,  and  many  otiier  fruits.  In 
the  same,  manner,  the  flavoring  prindples  which  characterize  spirituous  liquors 
may  be  obtained,  and  mdeed  are  now  manu&ctnred  and  sold  extensively 
under  the  names  of  "oi2  of  cognac^^^  ^qU  cf  kwm^"  etc,  for  the  fabrication  dT 
almost  any  kind  of  liquor  or  win^  from  pure  aloohoL*  Although  prepared 
from  a  polsonbus  basis  (fosel  ofl),  these  extracts  do  not  appear  to  possess  any 
fa^urious  qualities,  when  used  in  mbderate  qutotities  as  flavoring  agents;  and 
the  position  has  even  been  taken  by  some  chemists  that  they  are  identical  in 
composition  with  the  perfumes  which  nature  carefully  daborates  in  di£ferant 
fruits  imd  i^ants.  In  addition  to  perfumes  the  most  agreeable,  howev«r;[ 
odors  of  the  most  disgusting^  and  nauseous  character  can  also  be  produced 
by  like  meansi  as,  for  instance,  the  odor  of  the  bed'hug^squaah-l^)  «i^^ 
many  disagreeable  plants  and  weeds.  The  basic  radical  empk>yed  for  this 
purpose  is  not,  however,  in  all  instances  amyle,  as. the. same  properties  are 
characteristic  tp  some  extent  of  a  number  of  analogous  radicals. 

743.  Sulphur  AlooholS}  or  Mercaptans • — 'By  various  indi- 
rect processes,  the  oxygen,  of  wine,  methylio  and  amylic  alcohol,  may  be  re- 
placed by  sulphur,  their  other  constituents  remaining  unaltered,  and  in  this 
way  a  series  of  bodied  may  be.  produced,  whidi  from  their  resemblanoe  in 


•  A  few  flropi  of  oil  of  oognae,  added  to  a  glaM  of  water  colored  with  bwrnt  sagar  <<iar- 
atnel),  will  eonrert  it,  so  Car  iu  appearanee  and  odor  ia  oencemed,  into  a  fair  artiiBle  of 
dark  brandy.  Mann&etarerB,  in  fabricating  apirituoim  tiqooiti  <rmxi  atoaho!*  by^tHf^ 
aid  of  these  flavoring  extracts,  find  it  necessary  to  use  an  article  of  spirits  from  v^icb 
every  trace  of  fusel  oil  has  been  previonsly  extracted,  as  this  substance,  in  a  separate 
state,  seems  to  destroy  flavoring  extracts  which  contain  its  elements  as  eonstitnents.  This 
separation  of  fusel  oil  fh>m  alcohol  is  now  accomplished  l>y  distilling  the  emde  q^faitt  In 
connection  with  permanganate  of  potash. 

Qt7n«oirB.-~What  Is  valerianic  acid?  "WhatareothtfderivatlfQB  of  this  body!  Wkat- 
•re  the  so-callod  snlphor  aloohols,  or  mercaptaiu } 
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oompoeiti<m  to  alcohol,  have  been  called  solphur  alcohols,  or  by  reason  df 
their  great  affinity  for  meroary,  mercapiem^  {mercurium  capians).  Thus  the 
oompofiition  of  wine  alcohol  being  GiHtOi,  its  meroaptan  would  be  G4H6SS. 
These  products  in  their  properties  closely  resemble  the  oUy  compoimds  \^ich 
impart  to  garlic^  the  onion,  and  other  plants  of  lil^e  character  their  offensiTe 
odors,  and  in  fiict  may  be  considered  as  artificial  (hIs  of  garlic.  The  mer- 
captan  produced  fh>m  methyUc  alcohol  is  a  cc^orless  liquid,  with  a  most  of- 
fensiTe and  concentrated  odor  of  onions,  which  penetrates  and  obstinately 
adheres  to  every  substance  with  which  it  is  brou^t  in  contact 

14A.  If  we  replace  the  sulphur  existing  in  these  fetid  compounds  with  ar- 
senic^ we  produce  new  v(^ati]e  substances  which  are  not  only  insufferable  in 
their  smell,  but  rank  among  the  most  deadly  poisons  known  to  cfaemtsts. 

Such  a  compound  is  kakodyle  (from  kokoc,  evil,  and  vA^,  prinoiple),  formed 
by  the  union  of  arsenic  with  the  radical  methyle,  and  which,  fiom  the  dr- 
camstance  that  it  fulfils  in  composition  the  part  of  an  element  in  &  very  re- 
markable manner,  has  been  studied  by  chemists  with  great  minuteness.* 
United  with  cyanogen,  it  forms  cyanide  of  kakodyle,  a  compound  possessed 
of  most  deadly  qualities.  "  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  rises  ill  the.iorm  of 
vapor,  which  by  contact  with  moisture  is  instantly  decomposed,  its  arsenic 
uniting  with  oxygen  to  form  fumes  of  arsenious  acid,  while  the  cyanogen  by 
combination  with  hydrogen  forms  prussic  add;  and  thus  at  the  same  in- 
stant the  air  is  impregnated  with  vapors  of  the  two  most  deadly  poisons 
with  which  we  are  acquainted."  The  evaporation  of  a  few  grains  of  cyanide 
of  kakodyle  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  room,  is  said  to  produce  ahnost  instan- 
taneous unconsciousness.  In  addition  to  these  substances,  many  other  com- 
pounds of  a  somewhat  similar  character  have  been  formed  and  described, 
and  it  has  sometunes  been  proposed  to  employ  tiiem  as  ingredients  in  ex- 
plofiLve  war  projectiles  (asphyxiating  bombs). 


^^  ■    k 
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CHAPTER   XX. 


VEGETABLE    ACIDS. 


t46.  OvKB  two  hundred  distinct  add  compounds,  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  have  been  isolated  and  described  by  chemists.  They  are 
all  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  the  latter  element  gen- 
erally in  large  excess.    They  are  not,  however,  usually  found  in  plants  in  a 


*  A  reeent  chemical  authority  has  described  the  odor  of  this  compound  as  far  exceeding 
Jn  offensiyeness  the  fetor  exhaled  by  any  animal  or  vegetable. 

^^TTESTiOBB.— What  are  their  properties  ?  By  r^ladng  sulphur  with  arsttiie,  what  00m- 
posnds  are  formed  f   What  is  kakodyle  P    What  are  its  pn^erttM?    What  is  said  of  tiia 
r  and  distribution  of  the  vegetable  acids  I 
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free  state,  but  in  combination  with  varioas  bases  derived  from  the  scS\,  mxh 


Fig.  230. 


Fto.  231. 


as  potash,  «oda,  lime,  eta    The  salts 
thus  formed  are  sometimes  neotTalf  but 
more  frequently  add  m  their  charac- 
ter, and  consequently  impart  to  the  I 
'  portions  of  the  plant  contamingp  them 
a  distinctly  acid  taste  and  reaction. 
When  the  salt  is  sparingply  soluble,  it  I 
often  accumulates  in  the  cells  of  the 
plant  in  the  form  of  minute  crystals,  ' 
which  are  readily  discernible  by  the 
microscope.    P^.  230  represents  crys- 
tals of  tlus  diaracter  found  in  the  onion,  and  Fig.  231  crystals 
of  oxalate  of  potash  occurring  in  the  rhubarb. 

Some  of  these  adds  are  veiy  widely  diShsed  in  the  vegetable  j 
kingdom,  but  the  majority  occur  in  only  a  few  particular  plants, 
and  in  minute  quantities.    The  most  important  of  them  only  require  special 
consideration. 

746.  Oxalic  Aeid)  Ct  Oj  H  0  .—This  add  is  found  abundantly  in  many 
plants  in  combination  with  potash  and  lime,  and  is  the  prindple  of  acidity  hi 
the  leaves  of  the  sorrel  and  the  rhubarb  {pie^pkuU).  It  is  also  a  constituent  in 
certain  minerals.  For  practical  purposes  it  is  prepared  artifictaUy  by  digest- 
ing sugar  with  strong  nitric  add ;  thus,  when  these  two  substances  are  gently 
lieated  in  connection,  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  sugar  to  8  <^acid,  violent 
action  ensues,  accompanied  with  a  disengagement  of  copious  fumes  of  nitrous 
add ;  and  the  solution  remaining  after  the  cessation  of  the  action,  furnishes, 
by  evaporation,  crystallized  oxalic  add.  Stardi,  woody  fiber,  and  many  other 
organic  substances,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yield  the  same  product 

In  its  pure  state,  oxalic  acid  is  ti  crystalline  solid,  not  unlike  Epsom  salts,  for 
which  it  is  not  unfrtMjuently  mistaken.  It  possesses,  however,  an  intensely 
sour  taste  (which  Epsom  salts  does  not),  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  when 
taken  internally,  is  highly  poisonous,  occasioning  death  in  a  few  hours.  The 
proper  antidote  for  it  is  the  administration  of  chalk  or  magnesia,  suspended  in 
water. 

Oxalic  acid  is  extensdvely  employed  in  calico-printing,  and  to  some  extent 
by  straw  and  Leghorn  bonnet-makers,  lor  the  purpose  of  cleansing  their 
wares.  It  is  also  used  in  chemical  analysis  as  an  exceedingly  delicate  test 
for  the  presence  of  lime,  or  any  of  its  soluble  compounds.  The  salts  formed 
by  oxalic  add  are  termed  oxalates.  Binoxalate  of  potash,  which  is  often  ex- 
tracted fromxertain  species  of  sorrel,  is  sold  under  the  name  of  "  salts  of  sor- 
rel," or  "essential  salts  of  lemons,"  for  the  purpose  of  dischai^ging  iron-rust,  or 
ink-stains  from  linen.    Its  use  for  this  purpose  depends  upon  the  fact,  that 


Qira8noH8.-->Wluit  is  said  of  the  oeearreDce  of  oxslie  add  ?  How  is  It  obtained  for  in- 
•dnstrlal  iMUposes?  What  are  iU  properties?  What  its  uses?  What  are  its  salts  called  ? 
What  are  salts  of  sorrel  or  of  lemons  ?    How  are  they  operatiTe  in  remoTing  ink-staiBS? 


axjd  of  inm  (tiie  bnaic  oolori^  matter  of  ink)  is  reacUly  salable  in  oxalic  add| 
and  tberefoe  lettrea  the  fiber  and  Ibrma  an  oxalate  of  iron.  The  corrosive 
powers  of  the  add  an  not  soflScient  to  injiue  the  fibers  of  the  lin^i,  if  it  be 
speedily  remoyed  by  washing. 

U7.  Tartaric  Acid,  Cs H4 Om,  3 H 0 ,  in  combination  with  potash, 
exists  in  many  fndta^  and  is  espedally  the  acid  principle  of  grapes.  When 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape  is  fianneated,  as  in.  the  waiwfccture  of  wine^ 
the  tartaric  acid,  in  combination  with  potash,  ionning  an  impure  tartrate  of 
potash,  gradually  separates  £rom  the  liquor,  and  deposiftes  itself  *aa  a  crust 
upon  the  interior  of  the  caska^  and  in  this  condition  is  known  in  commeice  as 
arffols,  or  crude  tartar.  The  pure  add  obtained  from  ^lis  sourpe  is  a  whito^ 
Cfystallked  solid,  freely  soluUe  in  water,  and  of  aa  agreeabli^jidd  ^asto. 

Tartaric  add  ibnns  with  potadi  two  salts,— 4;he  aeutnd  tartrat«^  containing 
2  atoms  of  alkali  to  1  of  add,  2K0,  OgHiOio;  and  the  add,  of  bi-tsrtrate,  in 
which  an  atom  of  potash  is  replaoed  by  an  atom  of  water,  thus,  KO,  HO,  Cs 
EUOio-  This  latter  salt  is  the  well-known  "  cream  -of  tartar."  .  By  saturatii^ 
a  solution  of  eream  of  tartar  with  soda,  a  double  tartrate  of  potasb:  and  soda 
is  formed,  which  is  extensively  used  in  medicine  as  a  mild  purgative^  unde^ 
the  name  of  ''Bodmlle  satta,"  or  "powdeEs."  Tartaric-  add,,  mechanically 
mixed  with  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  constitutes  the  so-called  *'  soda  powders,"  or 
the  ingredients  of  the  ordinaiy  effervescing  draughts.  Tartaric  add  is  chiefly 
employed  in  dyeing. 

148.  Citric  Aeidis  the:  prindpal  add  which  imparts  sourness  to  the 
lensoD,  orangey  and  the  cranberry ;  but  also  exists  in  many  other  fruits,  as  the 
eofmnt,  gooaabeny,  eta  It  is  readily  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  lime  and 
lenKm  {dtnmX  <^^  ^  ^^^ed  in  calioo-printing,  in  modidne,  and  in  domestic 
economy,  as  a  flavoring  material  Citric  add,  by  heating,  passes  into  aoonitie 
add,  an  add  wiueh  occurs  native  in  the  plant  called  "  monk's  hood." 

749.  Malic  A  oi  d  was  first  obtained  from  the  jmca  of  the  apple  (hence 
its  name  from  the  lAtin  mofom,  an  agipl»).  It  is  the  niost  widely  diffused  ^ 
all  the  vegetable  adds^  and  is  the  caose  of  addity  in  most  unripe  fruits.  For 
practical  purposes  it  is  usually  obtcuned  from  the  berries  of  ihe  moQfitain>a8l^ 
though  it  exists  abundantly  in  the  stalks  of  the  riiubarb,  in  the  pear,  the 
cherry,  the  raspberry,  the  strawberry,  and  many  similar  fruits. 

760.  Tanaio  Aoid,  or  Ihnmn,  is  the  general  name  given  tovarioos 
flubstanoes  (probably  of  somewhat  different  composition),  wfarch  are  extent 
dvely  diffused  in  pkmts,  and  which  are  characterised  by  a  well-known  puck- 
ering and  astringent  taste.  They  are  regarded  as  adds,  since  they  posseas  an 
add  taste,  and  are  capable  of  uniting  with  bases  to  form  salts.  Tannk;  add 
exists  in  almost  all  vegetables,  hi  the  bark  and  leaves  of  tree^,  and  in  the 
seeds  of  fruits.    It  is,  however,  most  abundant  in  the  bark  of  the  oak  and  the 

.    ■    ■      '       I    '.. .- — I '•■■   i  ■       .— -—. 

QUMTiowa-^What  is a»id  of  turtarie  add?  What  are  argabf  What  ia  eraam  ef  tar- 
tarf  What  are  BodieUe  po^rdets  f  What  are  aoda  powdefB  f  What  is  said  of  «IMfracid  f 
WiwkofiBalleadd!   Whatistanaittortannlo  add?   In  what  whstaases  I|  tasirin  ami 


hetnlock,  in  the  fhiit  and  stems  of  the  samach^  and  especially  in  n^t-galls^ 
'Which  are  excrescenoes  produced  upon  the  branches  and  leaver  of  certain  spe- 
cies of  oakj  hy  the  puncture  of  insects*  Qreea  and  black  teas  contain  from  S 
to  10  per  cent  of  tannin,  which  imparts  to  them  their  strong,  astringent  qua)- 
tties.  Tannic  acid  Is  firedy  scduble  in  water,  and  is  readUy  obtained  in  solu- 
tion, by  digesting  the  portions  of  tlie  plant  containing  it  in  water. 
"^  ^91.  L  e  A  %  ll  e  r . — The  most  remartcable  feature  of  tannic  acid,  is  its  prop- 
erty Of  tmlting  and  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  albumen,  gluten,  gela* 
tin,  and  with  the  Ma  and  tissues  of  animals  in  gmeraL  Such  compounds 
WQl  not  pvlieQr,  and  are  unchangeable  in  water.  This  principle  is  practically 
appBed  In  the  msnraihctive  of  leather,  which  is  efifected  by  steeping  the  skins 
X)f  anidiids,  Wtiidi  censist  chiefly  of  gelatin,  in  aqueous  infusions  of  barks 
containing  »  large  percentage  iof  tannic  add."^  Some  yarieties  of  ricins  may 
be  tailed hn  afew  days,  or  eves  hours;  but  for  the  production  of  the  best 
qualities  of  leather,  %hey  are  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  tan  liquor 
from  9  to  15  months,  and  often  for  a  period  of  years. 

'  152.  I  n ks •— When  a  solution  of  tannin  is  brought  in  oontact  with  salts 
ef  the  sesquiexyd  of  iron,  it  yields  a  deep  bluish-black  precipitate-^he  per^ 
tannate  of  iron— wMch  is  extenilively  emplo}^  for  dyeing  fSeAytka  of  a  black- 
er brown  color,  and  in  the  manufitoture  of  inks.  Common  writing-ink  is 
formed  by  adding  to  a  dear  inftision  ofnut-galls  a  S(4otk>n  of  protosulphate  of 
iron  (copperas).  To  prevent  the  preei|Htate  fVom  Settling,  and  for  thickening 
the  fluid,  a  mudlage  of  gum-arabic  is  also  added.  Ink  thus  prepared  consists 
at  first  prindpally  of  the  tannate  of  the  protoxyd  of  iron,  and  is  too  pale  for 
use;  by  exposure  to  the  air,  however.  It  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is 
COfnrerted  into  the  tannate  of  the  sesquioxyd— -the  Mquid,  at  the  same  ttmo^ 
deepening  in  color,  and  finally  becoming  black.  Mouldiness  in  ink  may  be 
prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  tiie  oil  of  doves,  creosote,  or 
conrosive  sublimate:  the  latter,  in  small  amount,  is  probably  more  effldent 
than  all  l^e  othere;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  deadly  poison. 
Faded  writings  can  be  restored  in  a  measc^re  by  washing  them  with  an  infu- 
sion of  gal]8.f  • 

*  Oak  bmrk  eontalns  firotn  6  to  6  per  eent  of  tonnia  t  and  in  thl«,  as  veil  u  in  all  other 
aatringent  barks,  the  tannin  i»  contained  aolely  in  the  Inner,  white  Uyeri^next  to  the  tajK 
woody  or  aibnxonm..  From  iteSpoondf  of  oakrhark  are  reqaired  for  the  production  of  1 
ponnd^f  leaiher.  leather  tanned;«rUh  oak-hark  ia  eonaidered  anperior  to  that  made  from 
WBj  other  tanning  material,  but  the  prooevs  is  alower.  Nut-galla  contain  more  tannic  acid 
than  any  other  sabstance,  the  quantity  varyii^from  SO  to  40  per  cent.  Sumach  ia  naed  in 
fhe  manniketure  of  the  lighter  and  finer  kinds  of  leather.  Sicilian  enmach  containa  about 
tS  per  cent  of  tannin,  and  that  grown  in  the  United  States  from  6  to  10  per  cent 

t  The  canse  of  the  browning  and  fading  of  ordinary  inks,  results  chiefly  from  a  per* 
oxygenation  of  the  iron,  and  its  separatian  fVom  the  acid  combined  with  it  No  salt  of 
iron,  and  no  preparation  of  iron,  'equals  ihtf  common  sulphate'  (thaf  Is,  commercial  cop. 
peras)  for  faik-maUng,  and  the  addition  of  any  penalt,  such  as  the  nitrate  or  chloride  of 

QuHTioiiB.— What  is  its  most  remarlcable  property?  How  is  leather  prepared  Y  What 
is  the  feaetlon  of  tannin  with  seaqoloxyd  of  iron?  How  Is  ink  prepared?  Whydoeslak 
grow  dark  by  ezposare  to  the  air? 
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The  pennanent  blade  color  of  the  grain  side  of  the  leather  used  in  the . 
manofacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  also  a  tannate  of  iron,  produced  by  wash- 
ing the  leather  when  in  a  moist  state  with  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  the 
sesqui-oxyd  of  iron. 

753.  Gallic  Acid . — ^This  add  is  fixind  naturally  associated  with  tan- 
nin in  vegetable  tissues,  and  is  i^so  formed  from  tannic  add  by  exposing 
a  solution  of  the  latter  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  the  air.  It  produces, 
like  tannin,  a  dark  predpitate  with  the  salts  of  the  seequi-ozyd  of  iron,  bat 
does  not  unite  with  gelatin  to  form  insoluble  compounds,  and  is  consequently 
of  no  yalue  for  the  manu&cture  of  leather.  When  added  to  the  salts  of 
silver,  gold,  and  platinum  in  8(dution,  it  occasions  a  predpitation  of  the  metal 
in  a  state  of  minute  subdivisioa  The  most  sucoessM  compooods  &it  color* 
ing  the  hair  are  founded  upon  this  prindple— the  hair  being  wet  in  the  first 
instance  with  a  solution  oi  gallic  add,  and  afterward  with  a  solutioa  of  a 
salt  of  silver  in  ammonia.  The  reduced  metal  imparts  to  the  hair  a  fine 
black  or  brown  color,  which  is  extremely  permanent 

In  addition  to  the  substances  mentioned  which  afford  tanpin,  there  are 
several  others  which  afford  it  and  constitute  important  artides  of  commerce. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  catechu,  cutch,  and  terra-japon- 
ica  are  the  dried  aqueous  extracts  of  a  spedes  of  acada  growing  in  India ;  kino 
is  a  product  of  like  character ;  divi-divi  is  the  pod  oX  a  leguminous  shrub^ 
a  native  of  South  America.  These  substances  will  be  found  mentioned  in 
almost  every  commerdal  price  current  The  beat  gall  nuts  are  exported  firom 
Asia  Minor. 

In  addition  to  the  acids  which  are  secreted  by  living  vegetable  tissues,  a 
great  number  have  been  also  recognized  by  chemists  which  do  not  exist  natu- 
rally in  plants,  but  are  the  result  of  vegetable  deoompositicms  taking  place 
dther  under  natural  or  artifidal  conditions.  The  adds  included  hi  the  sub- 
stance called  humus,  and  many  of  the  products  resulting  firom  the  action  of 
mineral  acids  upon  the  constituents  of  coal-tar,  are  examples  of  this  nature. 


Iron,  or  of  logirood,  impairs  the  darability  of  the  ivk.  EzperimeDts  recently  detailed  to  Cha 
Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  show  that  the  quality  and  durability  of  ink  is  greatly  increased, 
however,  by  the  addition  to  it  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  and  the  following 
receipt  was  given  as  affording  an  ink  that  was  superior  to  all  others  for  writing  pur- 
poses :  12  ounces  powdered  nut  galls,  8  ounoes  sulphate  of  indigo,  8  ounces  of  mqiperas,  a 
few  doves,  and  4  to  6  ounces  of  gum  arabio  per  gallon  of  ink.  ]>ooune&ts  written  witii 
steel  pens  are  less  durable  than  those  written  with  quill  pens,  as  the  costaflt  of  iroii  or 
steel  with  ink,  injures  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 

QuESTiONB.— How  is  a  black  color  given  to  leather?  What  is  said  of  gallic  add? 
What  are  its  characteristic  features  ?  What  products  are  commercially  important  on  ao- 
oount  of  their  taonia!    What  other  add  compdhnds  are  oomidered  in  this  oonneetloB  ? 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

ORGANIC     ALKALIES. 

tSi.  The  terms  organic  dUeaUes^  vegetable  aXkaloida,  and  organic  hases^  are 
a^;»Ued  to.  a  peculiar  daas  of  organic  substances  which  resemble  in  certain 
of  their  properties  the  alkalies  of  inorganic  chemistry;  that  is  to  say,  they 
neutralize  «$nd%  unite  with  bases  to  form  salts,  and  in  most  instances,  when 
ia  solution,  restore  the  blue  color  of  reddened  litmus.  They  all  contain  nitro- 
gen, as  an  essential  ccmstitueiit,  and  are  exceedingly  complex  in  their  consti- 
tuUon.  They  JUe  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  fipeely  in  hot  alco- 
hol, from  .wh|c&  they  often  crystallize  on  cooling  in  a  veiy  beantiful  manner. 
The  taste  of  these  substances  in  solution  is  usually  intensely  bitter,  and  the 
msyority  of  them  are  actiye  and  virulent  poisons;  when  given,  however, 
in  small  doses,  they  rank  among  the  most  powerful  medicines. 

Of  the  organic  alkaloids,  about  one  hundred  are  now  known  to  exist  in 
plants  as  natural  products,  always  in  combination  with  vegetable  adds.  They 
were  formerly  supposed  to  be  exclusively  the  result  of  vegetable  organiza- 
tion, but  within  a  comparatively  few  years  some  seyenty  or  eighty  compounds 
of  a  similar  character  have  been  artificially  prepared  from  organic  products  by 
chemists.  These  last  are  termed  the  artificud  organic  aUcaloidSf  and  do  not 
occur  m  nature.  The  true  vegetable  bases  have  not  yet  been  artificially  imi- 
tated. 

Host  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter containing  them  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochkHic  acid,  when  the 
alkaloid  unites  with  the  add  to  form  a  soluble  salt,  and  enters  into  scdution. 
From  this  it  is  predpitated  in  a  separate  state  by  the  addition  to  the  liquid 
of  a  stronger  base — i.  e.,  lime,  potash,  ammonia,  eta  The  plants  which  by 
treatment  furnish  alkaloids,  are  generally  charaeterized  by  possessing  poison^ 
ous  or  active  medicinal  qualities,  which  in  turn  are  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  alkaloids  contained  m  them.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  impor* 
tant  of  the  alkaloids  extracted  from  vegetable  products.  "^ 

755.  Morphia . — Morphine. — ^This  alkaloid  is  the  chief  active  principle 
of  opium,  which  is  the  dried^  juice  of  certam  tspeaos  of  the  poppy.  It  exists 
in  opium  in  combination  with  meconic  add,  and  the  best  qualities  of  opium 
contain  about  ten  per  cent  of  it.  It  crystallizes  in  small,  colorless  prisms,  is 
devoid  of  smell,  and  possesses  a  bitter,  unpleasant  taste.  It  is  powerfully  nar- 
cotic and  poisonous,  and  is  an  invaluable  remedy  in  medicine,  in  small  doses, 
for  soothing  nervous  irritation  and  allaying  pain.    A  full  dose  of  pure  morphia 

QusBTiONB. — What  are  the  organic  alkalies?  By  what  other  names  are  thej  desig- 
nated ?  What  are  the  general  properties  of  these  substances  ?  What  is  their  nnmber  ? 
Are  any  of  them  prepared  artificially  ?  How  are  the  vegetahle  alkaloids  obtained  ?  Wliat 
are  characteristics  of  the  plants  which  furnish  them?  What  is  morphia?  What  la 
opiom  f    What  are  the  properties  of  morphia  ? 
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for  a  grown  man  is  one  eighth  of  a  grain ;  and  in  the  state  of  acetate  or  muriate  of 
morphia  (in  which  condition  it  is  generally  used  in  medicine)  one  fourth  of  a 
grain.  It  is  a  smgular  circumstance  that  this  substance,  which  is  so  poison- 
ous to  man,  has  comparatively  little  effect  upon  animal.%  even  when  adminis- 
tered in  large  doses.  The  composition  of  morpnia  is  represented  by  the  formula^ 
CaiH9oNO|+2HO. 

Opium  also  contains,  in  addition  to  morplua^  eight  o&er  idkaloids,  the  prin^ 
dpal  of  which  aie  termed  i»arcoUn«j  fnecomne^  and  theibainB,  They  are  all  nar- 
ootics  and  poisons^  and  exist  to  some  extent  in  laudanum,  which  is  an  aico* 
holic  extract  of  the  active  principles  of  opium. 

^56.  The  dried  juice  of  the  ccmunon  lettuce  plant  has  conaidflrable  resem- 
blance to  opium,  and  oontains  an  aotive  principle  (supposed  to  <be.  an  alkaloid), 
called  lactudfu  It  is  this  substance  whidi  giTes-to  tettuce^  when  freely  eaten 
as  a  salad,  its  narcotic  properties. 

757.  QuinioA  and-  CinchoBino  are  the  alkaloids  wliich  impart  to 
Peruvian  bark  its  medicinal  virtoeflL  ^Qmaine  is  a  white,  crystaHized  sub-' 
irtance^  of  an  intensely  bitter  tasta*  It  is-one  of  the  most  yaluabla  and  reliable 
of  medicinal  agents,  and  is  generally  administeied  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate.  ^ 
.  t&Si  Stryehnia^and  B rue ia  are  extracted  from  a  Toriety  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  genus  stryidmoa,  and  especial^  from  the  berries  {nttx  vomica) 
of  a  small  tree  of  this  genus  growing  in  I^iSk  •  (Ebese  a&aldds  are  remarkable 
t>r  being  the  most  powerful  of  all  vegetable  poisons — a  single  grahi  of  the 
former  being  a  &tal  dose  £«  an  adult  man^  ^ii^iile  a  mxthof  a  grain  has  proved 
fiktal  to  a  dog  in  thirty  seconds.  Its  influence  seems  to  be  exerted  principally 
upon  the  nerves  and  spinal  mairow,  producing  violent  spasms,  which  increase 
in  frequency  and  severity  imtil  death.  The  celebrated  woorara  with  which 
the  natives  t)if  Qroiaoa^S.:  A.,,  poison  tiie  4ips  of  their  ttiows,  and  the  poison 
of  the  celebrated.  Upas  tree  of  the  island  of  Java^  are  varieties  of  strychnias. 

Pure  8tYy<^nia  crystalMzes  in  small,  but  exceedingly  brilliant,  colorless 
crystals,  and  is  slightly  soluble  m  water.  It  possesses  the  property  of  bitter- 
ness in  a  more  marked  degree,  probably,  than  any  other  substance,  and  its 
taste  can  be  distinctly  recognized  when  dissolved  in  600,000  times  its  weight 
of  water.  Vegetable  matters  containing  this  alkaloid  are  sometimes  employed 
for  imparting  bitterness  to  beer,  but  their  use  should  be  considered  criminal 
;  759.  Among  the  other  important  alkaloids  may  be  mentioned  Ificotmej  tho 
poisonous  principle  of  tobacco;  AconiUnej  or  Acon^  extracted  from  the  plant 
**monk*s  hood;"  Cofddne^  prepared  ftowi  hemlock ;  Vtratrvne,  from  the  plant 
hellebore;  Eyoacyamine,  from  henbane;  and  Solanine,  from  several  species 
of  the  genus  solanum,  and  from  the  white  sprouts  of  the  ^tato.  All  theso 
ore  most  virulent  poisons,  only  inferior  in  their  action  to  strychnia  and  bracia. 

t^tTwnoMB.— -What  is  ita  composition  ?  What  is  laudanum  ?  Is  there  an  active  prin- 
oiple  in  ihelettooe  plant?  What  are  quinine  and  cinchonine?  From  what  sources  are 
sttTohnia  aad  bmela  obtained  f  For  what  are  these  alkaloids  remarkable  ?  What  is  said 
of  tfa«  poisoiKMis  inilaenoe  of  strTchnia f  What  are  varieties  of  this  poison?  What  are 
tbe  other  propertiMo^stryobBia  ?  What  are  some  of  the  other  alkaloids  remarkable  for 
their  poiaonooi  qualities? 
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AxooDg  the  aJkftlolds  less  injurioufl  in  tiieir  action  on  the  animal  economy,  are 
JEmeUnef  the  medidnal  agent  of  ipecac  (ipecacuanha);  Piperinef  extracted 
fixmi  ordinary  black  pepper ;  and  Cageine^  or  Thein^  the  enlivening  principle 
Ib  oofiee  and  tea. 

The  organic  alkaloids  are,  almost  without  exception,  precipitated  fix>m  their 
solutions)  by  tannic  acid,  in  the  form  of  insoluble  tannates,  and  consequently 
the  most.efficieat  remedies  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  them,  are  liquids  contain- 
ing tannio  add,  such  as  decocUon  of  oak-bark,  tincture  of  gall-nutB,  concen- 
trated ii^usioD  of  green  tea^  etc.,  etc. 

The  detection  of  their  presence  in  the  animal  oi^ganism,  in  cases  of  death  by 
poisoning^  is  extremely  difficulty  strychoia  excepted,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
most  experianoed  chemists  ought  only  to  be  relied  on  in  such  cases.* 
.  760l  Vegetable  Extracts* — ^Thianame  is  applied  to  a  very  largo 
class  of  substances  extracted  from  plants,  which  do  not  possess  sufficiently 
marked  features^  in  a  diemieal  poont  of  view,  to  allow  of  their  incorporation 
with  any  of  the  more  well-defined  groups  of  organic  compounds.  Some  of 
tiiem,  however,  possess  active  and  medicuial  properties,  as,  for  example,  the 
intensely  bitter  principle  of  wonnwood,  aloes,  eta,  the  purgative  principle  of 
the  root  of  the  rhidbarb,  and  the  aromatic  bitter  of  the  hop,  sweet-flag,  etc. 
They  have  for  the  most  part  a  bitter  taste,  and  often  occur  crystallized;  and 
ace  geaeiaUy  regarded  as  mixtures  of  various  vegetable  products.  / 

/^         — —  ^ 

CHAPTER    XXII. 

ORGANIC  COLORING  PRINCIPLES. 

^61.  The  organic  coloring  matters,  with  the  exception  of  the  red  dye  ob- 
tained from  cochineal,  are  all  of  vegetable  origin.  They  do  not,  as  a  class,  possess 
many  chemical  characters  in  common,  and  are  considered  under  one  general 
head,  by  reason  of  their  common  industrial  applications.  Many  of  the  most 
valuable  vegetable  coloring  agents  do  not  exist  naturally  in  plants,  but  are 
formed  by  subjecting  certain  vegetable  products  to  specific  chemical  treat- 
ment The  most  brilliant  and  splendid  of  the  vegetable  colors,  as  those  of 
flowers,  for  example,  are  exceedingly  evanescent,  and  are  generally  destroyed 
by  any  treatment  employed  to  extract  them  j  they  also  exist  in  the  vegetable 

•  A  few  jvan  ainee  a  man  was  eotirieted  In  Albany,  N.Y.,  of  murder,  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  tincfeore  of  aconite,  upon  trhat  was  suppoaed  to  be  reliable  chemical  testimony, 
but  which  was  afterward  shown  to  be  so  utterly  unreliable,  that  the  means  adopted  for 
detecting  the  poison  must  have  completely  removed  it,  if  present,  from  the  matters 
^      tested. 

QuBsnONB.— 'What  are  more  medicinal  than  poisonous  ?  What  are  antidotes  fbt  these 
persons  ?  What  Is  said  of  their  detection  in  the  system  ?  What  are  vegetable  exliracts? 
What  escamplet  of  these  snbstanoei  1  From  what  soared  do  we  derive  organic  coloring 
agents?    What  is  said  of  them  ? 

20 
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fiasue,  in  rery  minute  quantities.  Goloring  matters  extracted  from  those  parts 
of  the  plant  which  are  removed  from  the  immediate  influence  or  the  lights  as 
the  wood,  bark,  eta,  are  much  m<xe  permanent,  but  less  briUiant. 

762.  The  art  of  djreing  consists  in  impregnating  cloths  and  other  textures 
with  oolormg  substances,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  acquired  c<^orB  may  fie- 
main  permanent  under  the  common  exposure  to  which  the  articles  may  be 
liable.  This  is  effected  by  producing  a  chemical  \anoB.  between  the  naateriids 
to  be  dyed  and  the  coloring  matter.  Different  fil»<ou8  materials  present  yeiy 
different  attractions  for  dye-stuffs,  and  absorb  coloring  matter  in  yeiy  difiTer- 
ent  proportions :  wool  appears  to  have  the  greatest  attraction ;  silk  comes 
next  to  it;  then  cotton,  and,  lastly,  flax  end  hemp.  Whfle  the  fiinner,  iSben- 
fore,  are  dyed  with  very  little  difficulty,  the  latter  can  only  be  made  to  pei^ 
manently  combine  with  coloring  substances,  through  the  agency  df  indirect 
and  complicated  processes 

763.  All  coloring  substances  used  in  dyeing  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz.,  substantive  and  adjective  eoUyrs.  A  substantive  color  is  one  that  imparts  its 
tint  directly  to  the  substance  to  be  dyed,  without  the  intervention  of  a  third 
substance.  An  adjective  color,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  that  requires  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  substance,  that  possesses  a  joint  attraction  for  the  ccdoring 
principle  and  for  the  substance  to  be  dyed. 

Most  of  the  substances  used  in  dyeing  belong  to  the  adjective  colors;  and 
if  we  except  indigo,  there  is  scarcely  a  dye-stuff  in  extensive  use  that  imparts 
its  own  color  directly ;  and  by  fer  the  greater  number  of  dyes  have  so  weak 
an  afSnity  for  cotton  fabrics,  that  alone  they  oommunicate  no  color  sufficiently 
permanent  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  dye. 

The  intermediate  third  substance  which  is  used  to  effoct  a  union  between 
the  dye  and  the  cloth,  is  called  a  mordant,  from  the  Latin  word  mordeo^  to 
bite,  from  an  idea  the  old  dyers  had  that  these  substances  bit  or  opened  a 
passage  into  the  fibers  of  the  cloth,  and  allowed  the  color  to  penetrate.  The 
action  of  a  mordant  may  be  illustrated  by  the  method  of  procedure  followed 
in  dyeing  cottons  black,  by  an  extract  of  logwood.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
logwood  is  very  deeply  colored,  but  imparts  no  permanent  dye  to  cotton.  I^ 
however,  the  cotton  be  previously  impregnated  with  a  salt  of  oxyd  of  uxJn  (as 
copperas),  and  then  dipped  into  the  extract  of  logwood,  the  coloring  principle 
of  the  latter,  by  reason  of  its  great  affinity  for  oxyd  of  iron,  unites  with  it,  and 
the  two  are  precipitated  upon  the  fibers  of  the  cloth  in  the  form  of  a  black  pre- 
cipitate or  dya  A  dye  thus  effected  is  usually  a  fast  color,  since  it  is 
formed  in  and  incorporated  with  the  whole  structure  of  the  fiber  itself  and  is 
not  merely  upon  its  surfece ;  so  that  the  color  wiH  only  disappear  when  the 
texture  and  fiber  of  the  doth  are  destroyed.    The  use  of  mordants,  further- 


QiTS8TionB._In  what  does  the  art  of  dyeing  eonslBtr  What  flbtoiis  mhstaaioM  have  th« 
greatest  attraction  for  dyes?  Into  what  two  classes  may  dyeing  principles  be  dMded? 
What  are  substentive  colors  ?  What  are  a^jeetlve  colors?  To  which  class  do  the  dyes  hi 
ordinary  use  generaUy  belong?  What  is  the  derivation  of  the  word  mordant  ?  Escplain 
the  use  of  mordants  ? 
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more,  adds  greatly  to  the  resources  of  the  dyer ;  because  a  single  coloring 
substance  wiU  impart  very  different  colors  with  different  mordants :  thus,  an 
extract  of  logwood  wiU  dye  with  iron,  black ;  with  a  solution  of  tin,  violet; 
and  with  other  mordants,  all  the  shades  of  color  included  between  a  yellowish- 
"White  and  a  violet,  a  lavender  and  a  purple,  or  a  slate-brown  and  a  black. 

T64  Callcfo-Printlng , — ^The  general  process  of  calico-printing  is  as 
follows:  The  cloth  is  first  prepared,  by  bleaching  and  other  treatment,  to  re- 
ceive the  colors.  The  pattern  is  then  stamped  or  printed  upon  it  from  plates 
or  roller^  which  have  been  previously  covered  with  different  mordants,  in  the 
same  way  that  ink  is  applied  to  types.  The  cloth  is  then  passed  through  a 
solution  of  iJye,  when  those  parts  which  have  been  printed  with  the  mordant 
seize  upon  and  retain  the  colora  Hie  cloth  is  afterward  washed,  when  all 
the  color  «ot  eombined  with  taordant  disappears  firom  its  suifece,  and  the  pat- 
tem  impressed  is  brought  out  with  distinctness. 

766.  The  most  importaiit  coloring  matters  used  in  dyeing  are  as  follows: — 

Red  and  Violet  Coloring  Substances.  —  Madder  is  the 
ground-up  root  of  the  plant  rubia  iinctorum.  Its  most  beautiful  coloring  con- 
stituent (madder  red,  Turkey  red),  called  garanciiiey  is  not  a  natural  product, 
but  results  from  subjecting  the  root  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  add.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  acid  in  this  instance  is  often  cited  as  an  example  of  catalysis,  as  it 
does  not  enter  into  combination  with  the  coloring  principle  of  the  root,  but 
effects  a  change  in  it,  apparently  by  its  mere  presence. 

Madder  is  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  dyeing  and  printing  cottons  than  any 
oliier  substance,  and  with  different  mordants  it  ftunishes  very  bright  and 
durable  reds,  yellows,  violets,  and  browns.  The  other  important  coloring 
substances  of  this  class  are  "Brazil  wood,''  "  safflower"  (the  flowers  of  the  red 
eaffiron),  sandal-wood  ("  red-sanders"),  and  cochineal  The  last  is  a  dried 
insect^  the  cocus  cadi,  which  fives  upon  several  species  of  cactus,  peculiar  to 
warm  latitudes,  and  especially  to  Central  America.  It  yields  the  most  bril- 
liant Scarlet  and  purple  colors. 

760.  Blue  Dyes,  Indig o. — ^The  most  important  of  the  blue  dyes  is 
ifidigo,  which  is  obtained  from  several  species  of  American  and  Asiatic  plants, 
particularly  fVom  those  belonging  to  the  genus  indipofera.  The  juice  of  these 
plants  is  ooloriess,  but  when  their  leaves  are  digested  in  water,  and  allowed 
to  ferment,  a  yellow  coloring  substance  is  dissolved  out,  which,  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  gradually  becomes  blue,  and  is  deposited  fh)m  the  solution  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  sediment  Tiiis  washed  and  dried,  constitutes  the  indigo  of 
Commerce. 

Commercial  indigo  is  far  from  pure,  and  in  addition  to  the  blue  coloring 
matter,  or  pure  indigo,  it  contains  at  Ida^t  one  h^f  its  weight  of  foreign  sub- 
stances.   Pure  indigo  is  quite  insoluble  in  every  liquid,  with  the  exception  of 

Qx7nTioirA.~Hoir  do  they  iaerease  the  reaonrcec  of  the  dyer?  What  is  the  prooew 
ofeaUoo-pTintins?  What  is  madder?  What  is  said  4>f  its  coloring  principled?  What  is 
cochineal?  What  colors  does  it  faraish?  What  other  dyewrtuffs^ftirqldt  xed  calonif 
What  is  the  most  important  of  the  hlae  dyes  ?    Hotr  is  Indi^  prepared  ? 
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fuming  Bulphuric  add  (Nordhauaen),  with  which  it  forms  a  compound  qnite 
soluble  in  water,  called  srdphindigoiic  acid.  When  indigo  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  water  and  deoxydizing  agents,  it  becomes  converted  into  a  soluble 
and  colorless  substance,  known  as  indigo  whitey  which,  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
again  absorbs  oxygen,  and  resumes  its  blue  color.  This  circumstance  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  dyeing;  thus,  the  indigo  is  mixed,  in  a  state  of  fine  powder, 
with  hydrate  of  Ume  and  copperas^  and  the  whole  digested  in  water.  Unde^ 
these  circumstances,  the  hydrated  protoxyd  of  iron,  resulting  from  the  action 
of  the  lime,  abstracts  oxygen  from  the  indigo,  and  reduces  it  to  a  state  of  a 
yellow  liquid  (white  indigo).  Cloths  steeped  in  this  liquid,  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  readily  acquire  a  deep  and  permanent  blue  tint,  by  the  6)fsoaiiaa  of  the 
blue,  insoluble  indigo  in  the  substance  of  the  fibers,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that 
the  fine  indigo-blue  colors  are  produced.  What  is  called  Saxon  Um&,  a  brighter 
color  thaa  ordmaiy  indigo,  is  imparted  by  boiling  the  &brics  in  sulphindigotic 
acid.  Among  other  prominent  blue  dyes,  may  be  mentioned  Wmus^  which  is 
obtained  from  several  species  of  lichens,  by  treatment  with  ammonia — ^the 
plants  themselves  being  destitute  of  color.  Archil  and  cudbear  are  substances 
allied  to  litmua 

767.  Yellow  Coloring  Substances. — ^The  most  valuable  dye- 
stuffs  of  this  class  arefusiiCf  the  rasped  wood  of  a  West  Indian  tree ;  querclr 
tron,  obtamed  from  the  bark  of  the  American  black  oak ;  the  berries  of  the 
buckthorn;  annotto,  prepared  fix>m  the  pulp  of  certain  South  American 
seeds ;  and  tumeric,  the  root  of  an  East  Indian  plant 

768.  Chlorophyleisthe  name  given  to  the  green  coloring  matter  of 
the  leaves  and  stems  of  plantSL  It  exists  in  them  in  very  small  quantity,  and 
is  extracted  with  difficulty  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  appears  to  be  united  in 
the  vegetable  tissue  with  a  substance  resembling  wax,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  hence  all  tinctures  in  pharmacy, 
prepared  from  the  fresh  stalks  and  leaves  of  plants,  possess  a  green  color. 
Chlorophyle  appears  only  in  those  parts  of  plants  which  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  light;  hence  this  agent  is  supposed  to  exercise  an  important  and 
direct  influence  on  its  formation.  Plants  grown  in  the  dark  are  nearly  desr 
titute  of  color,  but  when  removed  into  the  simlight  become  rapidly  green. 
The  red  and  yellow  colors  which  leaves  assume  in  autumn,  are  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  decomposition  and  oxydation  of  the  chlorophyle,  and  the  for- 
mation of  an  acid  compound;  but  the  information  we  possess  on  this  subject 
is  very  limited. 

Most  of  the  greens  used  in  dyeing  are  of  a  xnineral  origin,  i.  c,  the  salts 
of  chromium  and  of  copper. 
No  genuine  black  substantive  color  has  ever  been  obtained  from  plants. 


QinwTiONB.-.What  Is  said  of  the  Bolubllity  of  Indigo  ?  What  Is  Indigo  white  ?  How  is 
it  employed  in  dyeing?  How  is  "Saxon  blue"  imparted?  What  other  bine  dyes  are 
used?  Enumerate  some  of  the  principal  yellow  dye-stnflfe?  What  is  chlorophyle  ?  What 
are  its  solyents?  What  agent  inflaeoces  its  formation?  What  is  the  cbaraeterof  th« 
greens  used  in  dyeing? 
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CHAPTER    XXIIL 

OILS;     FATS;     AND    BESINS. 

^69.  Connection  between  Oils  and  Fats.— The  oils  and 
the  fitts,  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin,  are  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  same  general  class  of  organic  substances ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
volatile  oils,  they  are  all  closely  allied  to  each  other  in  their  chemical  propertieS| 
and  are  composed  of  the  same  elements,  viz.,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
tmited  in  various  proportions.  As  a  dass,  they  are  all,  however,  character- 
istically poor  in  oxygen,  but  rich  in  hydrogen,  and  some  few  of  the  volatile 
oils  contain  no  oxygen.  The  distinction  between  a  fat  and  an  oil  is  founded 
merely  upon  the  circumstance,  that  the  former  is  solid  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures, while  the  latter  continues  more  or  less  liquid ;  an  oil,  therefore,  may 
be  called  a  liquid  fat,  or  a  fat  a  solid  oil. 

The  &ts  and  the  oils  are  all  highly  combustible,  and  bum  with  a  brilliant 
flame ;  they  are  insoluble  in  water ;  but  dissolve  with  more  or  less  readi- 
ness in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  when  brought  in  contact  with  paper  leave  a 
greasy  mark,  and  render  the  paper  translucent  The  oily  substances  secreted 
by  plants,  are  principally  accumulated  in  the  seeds  and  coverings  of  the  fruit, 
although  no  portion  of  the  plant  is  entirely  destitute  of  them.  The  propor- 
tion existing  in  some  seeds  is  very  considerable.  Thus  flax-seed  contains 
about  20  per  cent  of  oil,  Indian  com  9  per  cent,  rape-seed  30  to  40  per  cent, 
while  the  seed  or  bean  which  furnishes  castor  oil  contains  as  much  as  60  per 
cent 

770.  Division  of  the  Oils  . — All  oily  substances  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz.,  the  flxed  and  volatile  oils ;  the  former  when  exposed  to  the 
air  do  not  duninish  in  bulk,  while  the  latter  under  the  same  circumstances, 
readily  evaporate. 

771.  Volatile  Oils . — The  volatile  oils  do  not  possess  the  greasy 
feel  of  the  fat  oils,  and  are  almost  always  characterized  by  a  strong  aromatic 
odor,  and  a  pungent  buming  taste.  Mauy  of  them,  also,  are  highly  poisonous. 
With  alcohol  they  form  solutions  called  "  essences"  and  from  this  circumstance 
the  oils  themselves  are  very  frequently  termed  " essential"  They  also  dis- 
solve in  ether  and  acetic  acid,  and  mix  in  every  proportion  with  the  flxed  or 
fat  oils.  They  do  not,  however,  like  the  &t  oils,  form  soaps,  but  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  they  are  frequently  changed  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen, 
and  converted  into  resins. 

These  oils  (with  the   exception  of  a  few  which  have  been  formed  ar- 

QuKsnoKB.— What  is  said  of  the  clasa  of  oils  and  fats?  What  of  their  composition? 
What  constitutes  the  difference  between  an  oil  and  a  fat?  What  are  their  properties ^ 
What  is  said  of  the  distribution  of  the  regetahle  oils?  Into  vhat  two  classes  are  oilj 
■nhstances  divided?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  volatile  oils?  What  aro  e»> 
Mnoes?    From  what  Bouroes  are  the  volatile  oils  derived? 
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tifldally)  are  almost  ezcliuively  the  producta  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are 
genaraUif  obtained  hy  distilling  the  plant  with  water  ^  in  some  instances^  how- 
ever, thej  are  extracted  from  the  callular  tissue  4x>ntaiDmg  them  by  pressure, 
as  in  fresh  orange  or  lemon  peeL  The  boiling  points  of  almost  all  these  oils 
are  above  that  of  water,  but  tiieir  vapors  are  carried  over  mechanicallj  in 
distillation  by  steam  at  212®  F.,  and  condense  with  it  in  the  receiver.  .In 
this  way  are  obtained  the  oOs  of  roses,  orange  flowers,  lemons,  lavender,  win^ 
ter-green,  peppermint,  and  many  others  which  in  smell  and  taste  more  or 
less  resemble  the  fresh  plants  from  which  they  are  derived.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  oil  floats  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  which  distils  over  with 
it,  bat  the  latter  usually  retains  a  small  quantity  of  the  oil  in  solution,  and 
thus  acquires  its  peculiar  taste  and  odor.  Waters  thus  impregnated  are 
termed  "medicated,"  or  "perfumed  waters;"  rose-water,  lavender-water, 
peppermint- water,  etc,  being  examples  of  this  character. 

The  various  perftimes  and  odors  which  plants  emit,  are  believed  to  be 
mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  volatile  oils  in  their 
etructure,  which  gradually  evaporate,  and  diffuse  themselves  in  tiie  atmos- 
phere The  quantity  of  oil,  however,  yielded  by  some  plants  which  possess  a 
marked  odor,  is  exceedingly  small — a  thousand  fresh  roses,  for  example,  af^ 
fording  by  distillation  less  than  two  grains  of  oil  (attar  of  roses).  In  some 
flowers,  as  the  jasmin,  the  violet,  and  the  tuber  rose,  the  oil  which .  imparts 
fragrance  is,  moreover,  so  evanescent  and  delicate,  that  it  is  destroyed  by 
any  process  of  distillation,  and  in  such  cases  the  perfume  is  obtained  by  ar- 
ranging the  flowers  in  layers  between  cotton  imbued  with  some  fixed  oil  j 
which  latter  gradually  absorbs  the  v(^tile  ofl  or  perfume  of  the  flower,  and  in 
turn  imparts  it  to  alcohol — ^thus  forming  an  odoriferous  essence.  Fatty  bodies 
perflimed  in  this  way  have  received  the  name  o( pomatuma. 

The  volatile  oils  do  not  appear  to  be  uniformly  diflused  throughout  the 
whole  plant.  In  the  mint  and  thyme  they  reside  principally  in  the  leaves  and 
stems ;  in  the  sandal  and  cedar  trees  they  are  in  the  wood ;  in  the  rose,  vio- 
let, etc.,  in  the  leaves  of  the  flower ;  in  the  vanilla,  anise,  and  carraway,  they 
are  in  the  seed ;  and  in  the  ginger  and  sassafras  in  the  root  Different  parts 
of  the  same  plant  not  unfrequently  furnish  different  oils ;  thus,  the  flowers 
of  the  orange-tree  furnish  one  kind,  the  leaves  another,  and  the  rind  of  the 
fruit  a  third. 

772.  Composition  of  the  Volatile  Oils.-^The  volatile  oils 
diflfer  materially  firom  each  other  both  in  their  composition  and  chemical  re- 
actions, and  are  conveniently  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  those  composed 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  only;  those  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen ;  and  those  which  contain  in  addition  sulphur  and  nitrogen.  Most  of 
them  contain  at  least  two  proximate  principles,  one  of  which,  termed  stearop- 

Qcx8TiONft.-~Hoir  are  they  obtained  ?  What  are  medicated  waters  ?  What  Is  supposed 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  odors  of  plants?  What  of  the  qaantitj  of  volatile  oils  yielded  by 
plants?  What  are  pomatums?  Are  the  yolatile  oils  nniformly  diftased  thronghook 
plants  ?    Illustrate  this.    What  is  said  of  the  composltloa  of  the  volatile  oils? 
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iene^  is  less  fusible  than  the  other,  and  may  be  separated  hy  cold  in  the  finrm 
of  a  cami^or-like  substance.  The  more  liquid  constituent,  termed  ekuoptenef 
on  the  oontrajy,  vaaj  be  often  obtained  in  a  separate  condition  by  distillA- 
tion  at  a  low  temperature, 

773.  Oils  composed  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen. —-This 
class  embraces  a  large  number  of  the  odoriferous  essences  of  plants,  and  fur- 
nishes some  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  isomeric  bodies  known  in 
chemistry.  Thus,  the  oils  of  turpentine,  lemons,  oranges,  juniper,  copaiba^ 
citron,  black  pepper,  and  many  others  which  possess  entirely  diflferent  prop- 
ertieS)  coi^ain .  exactly  the  same  constituents,  united  in  exactly  the  same 
proportions — 100  parts  of  each  by  weight  containing  88*24  of  carbon  and 
11-76  of  oxygen.  These  proportions  are  expressed  by  the  formula  OH4,  or 
by  some  multiple  of  it,  as  2(OsH4).  In  addition  to  their  identity  in  chemical 
composition,  these  substances  also  agree  as  regards  their  density  and  boUing 
points.  The  £tct^  however,  that  the  internal  arrangement  of  their  molecules 
or  particles  is  different,  is  strikingly  shown  by  their  diverse  influence  on  a  ray 
of  polarized  light,  some  of  them  causing  it  to  diverge  to  the  right,  some  to 
the  left,  while  others  transmit  it  unaltered,  or  directly. 

774.  Oil  or  Spirits  of  T u r p  e n t i n e .—This  substance,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type  or  representative  of  the  volatile  oils  containing 
only  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is  obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the  semi-flmd 
sap  or  pitch  called  in  commerce  cnide  turperUine,  which  exudes  from  incisions 
made  in  the  wood  of  various  species  of  pine.  The  product  left  after  distil- 
lation is  a  resinous  solid,  which  is  .popularly  termed  roain. 

Oil  of  tiypentme  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid,  which  is  highly  inflammable^ 
and  possesses  a  well-known  and  powerful  odor.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
86,  and  boils  at  312^  F.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  freely 
in  alcohol  or  ether. 

Camphene^  which  is  extensively  used  in  lamps  as  a  substitute  of  oil,  is 
spirits  of  turpentine  purified  by  repeated  distillations.  Burning  fluid  is  a  so- 
lution of  rectified  turpentine  or  camphene  in  alcohol — ^the  tendency  of  the 
turpentine  to  smoke  being  diminished  by  the  addition  of  alcohoL 

Camphene  and  burning  fluid,  although  highly  inflammable,  are  not  in  them- 
selves explosive ;  a  mixture,  however,  of  the  vapor  of  these  liquids  with  at- 
mospheric air  is  highly  explosive,  and  igoiting  at  a  distance  at  the  approach 
of  the  slightest  spark  or  flame,  is  apt  to  communicate  fire  to  the  liquids  them- 
selves. Burning  fluid  being  much  more  volatile  than  camphene,  is  much  more 
dangerous,  and  its  use  as  an  illuminating  material  should  be  discountenanced 
and  forbidden.  The  explosive  character  of  the  mixture  of  its  vapor  and  air 
may  be  illustrated  without  danger  by  allowing  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid 

QuESTioiraL— What  la  the  first  daas  remarkable  for  ?  What  are  examples  of  tbts  fact? 
What  substance  is  regarded  as  the  type  of  this  class  ?  How  is  turpentine  obtained  ?  What 
is  the  residue  left  after  distillation  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  oil  of  turpentine  ?  What 
is  camphene  ?  What  is  burning  fluid  ?  Are  these  liquids  explosive  ?  Why  then  is  their 
employment  so  dangerous?  What  is  the  comparative  volatility  of  the  tiro?  What  ex- 
periment lUastratefl  the  explosive  character  of  the  mixed  vapor  of  burning  floid  and  air  7 
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to  evaporate  in  a  tin  can  or  vial,  and  then  applying  a  lighted  taper  to  tlie 
mouth.  I(  howeyer,  the  mouth  of  the  can  be  tightly  corked,  under  tbese 
circumstanoee^  and  flame  be  applied  through  a  minute  orifice  in  the  side,  an 
explosion  of  great  violence  ia  occasioned.-  As  a  matter  of  ordinary  precau- 
tion in  usmg  these  liquids^  no  attempt  should  ever  be  made  to  fill  or  replen- 
ish lamps  tibat  are  lighted,  neither  should  any  vessel  containmg  camphene 
or  burning  fluid  be  ever  opened  in  the  vicinity  of  a  flame. 

When  a  current  of  dry  liydrochlcmc  acid  gas  is  passed  through  oQ  of  tur- 
pentine cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture^  a  white  solid  is  fbnned  whidi  resembles 
common  camphor  in  odor  and  appearance,  and  is  termed  arUfiGiai  camphor. 
It  is  from  this  circumstance,  probably,  that  the  term  camphene,  as  applied  to 
spirits  of  turpentine,  first  originated. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  extensively  used  as  a  solvent  for  resins  in  the  manih 
facture  of  varnish,  in  the  preparation  of  paints,  and  to  some  extent  in  medi- 
cine. Many  substances,  also,  like  India  rubber,  etc,  which  are  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  readily  dissolve  in  it 

The  other  more  important  oils  of  this  class  have  been  mentioned  above 
as  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

775.  EsseDtial  Oils  containing  Oxygen^— The  principal 
oils  of  this  nature  are  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  of  cinnamon,  of  roees,  lavender, 

'  bergamot^  and  peppermint     In  this  class  the  proportions  of  the  several  con- 
stituents are  rarely  the  same  in  two  different  oila 

Oomrrum  camphor^  prepared  by  distilling  the  wood  of  the  camphor-tree 
(found  principally  in  Borneo  and  Japan),  is  regarded  as  a  solid  oil,  or  vola- 
tile iat  of  this  dass.  It  partakes  of  the  general  properties  of  the  volatile  oils^ 
may  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  and  evaporates  in  the  mr  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  fiieely  in  alco- 
hol, forming  what  are  termed  campJiorated  spirits.  On  addmg  water  to  this, 
nearly  all  the  camphw  is  thrown  down  in  a  minutely  divided  state.  Camphor 
taken  internally  in  other  than  very  small  doses,  acts  as  a  poison,  a  hundred 
grains  being  sufficient  to  cause  death.  "  When  small  pieces  of  perfectiy  dean* 
camphor  are  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  surface  of  pure  water,  they  rotate  and 
move  about  with  great  rapidity,  sometimes  for  several  hours  together ;  but 
if  while  the  camphor  is  rotating,  the  surface  of  the  water  be  touched  with 
any  greasy  substance  (a  glass  rod  dipped  in  turpentine  answers  best),  all 
the  floating  particles  quickly  dart  back,  and  are  instanfly  deprived  of  all 
motion."  This  phenomenon  appears  to  be  due  to  the  continued  escape  of 
vapor  fit)m  the  sur&ce  of  the  camphor. 

776.  Essential  OiIh  containing  Sulphur.— The  oils  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  black  mustard-seed,  from  assafoetida^  onions,  horse- 

QuxsTioifs.— What  precautions  ahonld  always  be  observed  in  the  nse  of  these  Uqnidsf 
What  is  the  reaction  between  turpentine  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas?  What  are  the  uset 
of  oil  of  turpentine  f  What  are  other  important  oils  of  this  dass?  What  are  the  princi- 
pal essential  oOs  of  the  second  class?  What  is  common  camphor?  What  are  its  proper- 
ties ?    What  are  examples  of  oils  of  the  third  dass  ? 
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iadish,  garlic,  and  hops,  belong  to  this  class.  Many  of  them  are  character- 
■  ized  by  nauseous  and  offensive  odors,  which  at  the  same  time  are  remarkably 
persistent  The  bad  smell  imparted  to  the  breath  by  eating  onions  or  garlic, 
for  example,  is  occasioned  by  the  continued  presence  of  a  minute  quantity 
of  the  volatile  oils  of  these  vegetables  m  the  air  exhaled  from  the  lungs. 

The  volatile  oils  which  are  produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  are  as  a  class  called  empyreumcUic. 

The  essential  oils  are  mainly  used  in  the  preparation  of  essences,  perfbmes^ 
and  cordials.  The  latter  are  generaUy  made  of  brandy,  flavored  with  various 
aromatic  (mJs,  and  afterward  sweetened.  In  the  fermentation  of  perfumery,  a 
single  oil  or  essence  is  rarely  used  by  itself  but  the  best  result  is  obtained  by 
a  skillful  mixture  of  the  odoriferous  principles  of  many  plants.  Eau  de  Cologne, 
called  the  perfection  of  perfiimery,  owes  its  excellence  to  the  application  of 
this  principle.* 

n7.  Fats  t— F  i  X  e  d  Oils  .—The  fixed  oils  are  mostly  destitute  of-either 
taste  or  smell ;  but  the  presence  of  certain  volatile  acids  imparts  odors  to  some 
of  them:  thus,  butter  contains  butyric  acid;  goat's  lat,  an  odorous  acid  called 
hyrcic  add;  while  the  nauseous  smell  of  whale  oil  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
an  add  called  phocenic  acid.  They  do  not  evaporate  in  the  air,  are  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  heat,  and  are  unctuous  and  greasy  in  their  feeling. 
They  dissolve  readily  in  ether  and  in  the  essential  oils,  but  are  not  soluble  to 
any  great  extent  in  alcohol,  and  are  entirely  insoluble  in  water.  All  the  oils 
have  an  attraction  for  oxygen,  and  when  exposed  to  light  and  air,  absorb  it 
rapidly,  and  give  out  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen ;  this  action  may  be  suffi- 
ciently^ energetic  to  produce  ignition  (spontaneous  combustion),  especially 
when  the  oil  is  distributed  over  porous  substances^  tow,  cotton,  etc 


*  "  Odors  resemble  very  much  the  notes  of  a  mnsioal  instrument.  Some  blend  easfly 
and  naturally  with  each  other,  and  produce  a  harmonious  impression,  as  it  were,  on  the 
sense  of  smell.  Heliotrope,  yanilla,  orange-blossoms,  and  the  almond  blend  together  in 
this  way,  and  prodnce  different  degrees  of  nearly  similar  effect  The  same  is  the  case 
with  dtTOii,  lemon.  Terrain,  and  orange-peel,  only  these  produce  a  stronger  impression,  or 
belong,  BO  to  speak,  to  a  higher  octave  of  smells.  And  again,  patehouly,  sandal.wood^ 
and  vitivert  form  a  third  class.  It  requires,  of  course,  a  nice  or  well-trained  sense  of 
smell  to  perceive  this  harmony  of  odors,  and  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  discordant  note. 
But  it  is  by  tiie  skillful  admixture,  in  kind  and  quantity,  of  odors  producing  a  similar  im- 
pression, that  the  most  delteate  and  unchangeable  fragrances  are  manufactured.  When 
perfumes  which  strike  the  same  key  of  the  olfactory  nenre,  are  mixed  together  for  hand- 
kerchief use,  no  idea  of  a  different  scent  is  awakened  as  the  odor  dies  away ;  but  when 
they  are  not  mixed  upon  this  prindple,  perfumes  are  often  spoken  of  as  becomii^  sieJ^ 
and  faint,  after  they  hare  been  a  short  time  in  use.  A  change  of  odor  of  this  khid  is 
never  perodTed  in  genuine  eau  de  Cologne.  OH  of  lemons.  Juniper,  and  rosemary  are 
among  those  which  are  mixed  and  blended  together  in  this  perfume.  None  of  them  can, 
however,  be  separately  distinguished  by  .the  ordinary  sense  of  smell ;  but  if  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia  be  added  to  their  solution,  the  lemon  smell  usually  becomes  very  distinct." 

QaB8TiOK&~What  are  their  peculiarities  ?  What  are  empyreumatic  oils?  For  what 
purposes  are  the  essential  oils  chiefly  used?  What  are  cordials?  In  what  does  the  per- 
feetion  of  perftimery  consist?  What  are  the  properties  of  the  fats  and  fixed  oils?  To 
what  are  their  odors  owing?    What  is  said  of  their  attraction  for  oxygen  ? 
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778.  The  fixed  oilfl^  aooocding  to  tlie  dianges  whksh  they  mi^^ 
ftbsorptioa  of  oxygen,  are  divided  into  two  daasea,  tiaL,  the  drying  or  siccative 
oilfl,  andtheundwrnsorgrwayoUu;  or  those  wfaicfa  become  hard  and  reanoas 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  those  which  remain  soft  and  sticky  mider  the 
same  circamstanoea. 

1*19.  Drying  Oils. — Linseed  Oil,  or  the  oil  obtained  by  expres- 
sion from  the  seeds  of  the  flax  plant,  is  a  representative  of  this  class;  and  is 
the  oil  generally  used  for  mixing  with  paints,  and  in  the  manuiacture  of  var- 
nishes. Its  drying  properties,  which  especially  recommend  it  to. the  painter's 
use,  are  greatly  increased  by  boiling  it  for  some  time^  with  the  addition  of  a 
UtUe  Uiharge  (protoxyd  of  lead).  As  tiios  prepared,  it  is  knowu  as  "  binkd 
oHf^  or  UnteeiroU  varnisK  OUed  nlk  is  silk  to  which  sucoessive  coats  of  puri- 
fied linseed  oil  have  been  applied.  CRaxier's  puUy  is  prepared  by  kneading 
together  boQed  linseed  oil  and  pulverized  chalk  (whiting). 

The  other  principal  drying  oils  are  those  extracted  from  rape-seed,  poppy- 
seed,  the  seed  of  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  from  walnuts. 

Printer's  Ink  is  prepared  by  igniting  linseed  Oil  in  suitable  vessels, 
and  allowing  it  to  bum  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  charred,  and  acquires  a 
viscid  consistency ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  lamp-black. 

780.  Unctions  Oi  Is. — ^This  class  includes  the  oils  expressed  from  the 
fruit  of  the  olive  and  the  palm,  and  most  of  the  oils  and  &t8  of  animal  origin. 
These  oils,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  are  liable  to  become  sour  and  randd,  but 
they  do  not  solidify. 

781.  Compositien  of  the  Fats  and  Fixed  Oils.— Most &ts 
and  fixed  <h]s,  vegetable  and  animal,  are  mixtures  of  two,  and  generally 
three,  distinct  compounds,  each  of  which,  taken  singly,  has  all  the  properties 
of  a  fat  or  an  oil  The  first  of  these  substances,  called  stearine  (from  areapf 
taQow),  is  solid  at  common  temperatures;  the  second,  oleine  (from  iXatov,  oU), 
Is  liquid  at  common  temperatures;  the  third,  called morpartBe (from /u^y^opor, 
a  pearlX  on  .account  of  its  pearly  appearance,  is  also  a  sdid  at  common  tem- 
peratures. All  the  fhts  and  fixed  oils,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  mixtures 
of  the  fluid  oleine  with  the  solids  stearine  or  margarine.  If  the  solid  be  in 
larger  proportion  than  the  fluid,  then  the  compound  at  ordinary  temperatures 
is  a  solid,  and  resembles  tallow  or  lard;  if,  on  the  odntraiy,  tiie  fluid  oonetir 
tuent  prevails,  the  compound  has  the  characters  of  an  oil  For  example, 
when  olive  oil  is  subjected  to  a  cold  of  40^  F.,  it  deposits  a  solid  fet,  mar- 
garinej  which  may  be  separated  by  filtration  and  pressure;  the  laiigest  por- 
tion of  the  oil,  however,  consisting  of  {tieine^  retains  its  fluidity  at  a  much 
lower  temperature.    Again,  by  subjecting  mutton  tallow  to  pressure,  a  per- 

Quamoirs.— >Into  what  two  daflses  are  the  fixed  oils  dlrided  t  What  are  drying  o!lst 
What  are  unctooua  oils?  What  ia  a  type  of  the  drying  oila  f  What  ia Unwed  oil?  For 
what  Is  it  prindpaUy  uied  ?  What  is  boUed  oU  t  What  is  oUed  silk  7  What  is  patty  f 
What  are  the  other  princliMa  drying  oils  ?  What  is  printers*  ink  ?  What  anlficdttded  In 
the  class  of  nnctuous  oils?  What  is  the  composition  of  the  flzad  oils  t  WkeitwIUafiK^y 
body  have  the  characteis  of  a  solid,  and  when  of « liquid  ? 
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mape&tlx  fluid  oil,  oUine^  is  extracted,  while  the  solid  which  remains  has  its 
melting  point  raised,  and  is  much  harder  than  the  original  tallow ;  it  consists 
of  stearine,  and  margarine,  the  latter  of  which  melts  at  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture than  the  former. 

Stearine,  margarine,  and  oleine  are,  however,  susceptible  of  further  analy- 
8i&  They  are,  in  fact,  true  salts,  composed  of  an  organic  or  fat  acid,  united 
to  a  base ;  the  acid  being  peculiar  to  each  fatty  principle,  while  the  base  with 
which  it  is  naturally  united,  is  almost  always  the  same.  The  name  given  to 
this  base  is  glycerine,  and  it  is  regarded  as  the  hydrated  oxyd  of  a  radical, 
glyceryle.  In  stearine  the  existing  acid  is  called  stearic  acid;  in  margarine, 
.tnargaric  acid;  apd  in  oleine,  oleic  add.  Stearine  is  accordingly  the  stearate 
of  the  oxyd  of  glyceryle,  and  margarine  and  oleine  the  margarates  and  oleates 
of  the  oxyd  of  glyceryle.  Olive  oil  also  must  be  described  as  a  mixture  of 
much  oleate  of  the  oxyd  of  glyceryle,  and  a  little  matgarate  of  the  same  base. 

It  may  seem  singular  to  the  student  that  bodies  of  an  acid  character  sliould 
exist  in  iats  and  (uls.  Such,  however,  is  the  case,  and  they  exhibit  acid 
properties  in  marked  degree,  such  as  reddening  litmus  paper,  neutralizing 
alkalies,  and  uniting  with  bases  to  form  salts. 

782.  Soaps . — ^When  fixed  latty  or  oily  bodies  are  brought  in  contact 
with  alkaUne  solutions  at  high  temperatures,  they  undergo  a  change  called 
mpon^lcation ;  that  la  to  say,  the  strong  alkaUne  bases  (potash  or  soda)  dis- 
place the  weak  base  glycerine,  and  unite  with  the  acids  existing  in  the  fats  or 
oils  to  form  a  homogeneous  mass,  called  soap.  Soaps,  therefore,  are  true  salts, 
oombinatlons  of  stearic,  margaric,  or  oleic  acid,  with  an  alkaUne  base. 

Soaps  are  of  two  kinds,  ?iard  and  soft  The  former  are  made  with  soda 
.al<Mie,  or  a  mixture  of  potash  and  soda,  while  the  latter  are  made  exclusively 
with  potash.  Soaps  made  with  potash  are  soft,  mamly  by  reason  of  the  deli- 
quescent character  of  the  potash,  which  is  vmable  to  harden  in  the  presence 
of  any  oonsiderable  quantity  of  water.  A  soda  soap,  on  the  contrary,  may  be 
made  to  absorb  more  than  its  own  weight  of  water  without  becoming  fiuid. 
Brides,  In  a  potash  soap,  the  glycerine,  which  before  saponification  was  com- 
bined with  the  fat  adds,  remains  medianically  mixed  with  the  soap,  and  pro- 
motes its  fluidity.  In  the  manufacture  of  soda  soaps,  the  soap  is  obtained 
in  a  nearly  pure  state  by  the  addition  of  common  salt  to  the  watery  solution 
in  which  the  soap  is  suspended.  Soap  not  being  soluble  in  salt  water,  im- 
mediately separates  from  the  water  and  the  glycerine  contained  in  it,  and 
floats  upon  the  surface,  and  in  this  condition  may  be  removed,  while  the 
spent  lye,  glycerine,  and  salt  are  allowed  to  run  to  wasta  When  this  treats 
inent  is  applied  to  a  x)otash  soap,  another  change  is  occasioned  which  is 
purely  chemical.  The  salts  which  the  fatty  acids  form  with  potash  are  de- 
composed by  chloride  of  sodium,  and  a  mutual  interchange  of  acids  takes 

Questions.— What  U  the  eonstltntion  of  stearine,  margarine,  and  oleine?  What  la 
'  l^ycerine  ?  What  are  stearic,  mai^ric,  and  oleic  adds  ?  What  is  understood  hy  sapon- 
ification f  What  is  a  soap  ?  When  are  soaps  hard  or  soft  f  Why  are  potash  soaps  soft  ? 
'  Bow  are  soda  ioaps  made  hard  t  What  is  the  ehemloal  eompMitlon  of  hard  and  toft  Boapa? 
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place ;  and  henoe,  when  a  potash  soap  is  mixed  with  a  soltitioii  of  comzoon 
salt,  both  the  soap  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  are  deeompoaed^  and  a  soda  soap^ 
and  chloride  of  potassium  are  formed. 

Hard  soaps  are  generally  made  of  tallow,  and  are  mainly  mixtores  of  stear- 
ate  and  margarato  of  soda ;  soft  soaps  are,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  made  of 
oils,  soft  fats,  and  are  mainly  oleates  of  potash,  with  glycerine  mechanically 
mixed  with  them.  Castile  soap  is  manufactured  of  olive  oil  and  soda,  its 
mottied  appearance  being  produced  by  the  addition  of  oxyd  of  iron.  Besins 
form  with  the  alkalies,  salts,  which  possess  characters  allied  to  those  of  the 
soaps,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  common  soaps,  a  quantity  of  resin  (rosin) 
i3  mixed,  on  the  ground  of  economy,  with  the  &ts.  Such  soaps  have  a  yel- 
lowish appearance,  and  are  known  as  yellow  soaps. 

Soaps,  by  reason  of  their  strong  attraction  for  water,  always- retain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  it  in  their  composition;  the  proportion  in  the  best  ^ard 
soaps  varying  from  25  to  30  per  cent  It  is  possible,  however,  to  prepare  a 
solid  soap  containing  more  than  its  own  we^ht  of  water.  Such  soaps  lode 
well  when  fresh,  but  contract  greatly  on  drying.  Dealfffs  generally  store 
their  soap  in  cellars  and  damp  places,  since  it  is  for  their  interest  to  sell  as 
large  a  proportion  of  combined  water  as  possible. 

Soap  is  freely  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  in  salt  water,  and  all  other  saHoe 
solutions,  it  is  insoluble ;  soap  made  from  the  oil  extracted  from  the  cocoa-nut^ 
is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  it  dissolves  freely  in  strong  brine, 
and  is  hence  much  used  as  marine  soap.  When  a  solution  of  a  soap  having 
an  alkaline  base  is  mixed  with  a  salt  of  any  other  base,  double  decomposition 
ensues,  and  an  insoluble  compound  of  the  &tty  acids  with  the  earthy  or  me- 
tallic bases  is  precipitated.  The  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  contained  in  nat- 
ural waters  act  in  this  manner,  and  their  presence  in  a  water  rendera  it  httrd 
and  imfit  for  washing.*  The  slimy  scum  which  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 
soap  to  such  water,  is  a  compound  of  the  fatty  acids  with  Ume  or  magnesia^ 
The  strong  acids  decompose  both  soap  and  fats,  uniting  to  their  bases,  and 
setting  free  the  fatty  acids. 

Ammonia  acts  far  more  feebly  upon  &tty  bodies  than  either  potash  or  soda, 

^783.  Cleansing  Properties  of  Soaps. — The  detergent,  or 
cleansing  action  of  soap  depends  entu*ely  upon  its  alkaline  con8tituent& 
The  impurities  upon  the  skin,  or  on  articles  of  clothing,  always  contain  a 
certain  proportion  of  oily  matter,  which  exuding  from  the  pores  of  the  sya- 

*  The  hardness  of  a  water  may  be  easily  lested  by  adding  to  it  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  soap  in  alcohol  (tincture  of  soap).  If  the  water  remains  clear,  it  is  perfectly  soft :  if  it 
becomes  cloudy,  it  may  be  regarded  as  hard— the  degree  of  hardness  being  proportioned 
to  the  degree  of  doadinesa  occasioned. 

QuxsTiOMS. — What  is  said  of  the  use  of  resin  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps  ?  What 
percentage  of  water  is  contained  in  soap?  Why  will  not  soaps  wash  in  salt  water? 
When  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  soap  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  earthy  or  metallic  base, 
what  happens  ?  Why  will  not  soaps  wash  in  hard  water  ?  What  effect  have  acids  upon 
soaps  and  fats?  What  is  the  action  of  ammonia?  To  what  are  the  cleansing  propertiei 
of  soaps  due? 
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fern,  and  existing  in  the  perspiration^  acts  as  a  cementing  agttit  with  what- 
ever dust  or  dirt  is  brought  in  contact  with  it  Water  alone,  by  reason  of 
its  total  want  of  affinity  for  all  fatty  or  oily  substanoes,  is  unable  to  dissolye 
these  impurities,  and  effect  their  remoyal.  An  alkah,  on  the  contrary,  readily 
unites  with  the  greasy  and  organic  matter,  and  renders  it  soluble. 

When  a  soap  is  dissolved  in  water,  a  portion  of  its  alkali  is  set  free  (by 
the  substitution  of  water  as  a  base),  and  uniting  with  the  impurities  intended 
to  be  removed,  partially  saponifies  them,  and  renders  them  soluble  or  mis- 
cible  witJi  water.  The  fatty  acids  also,  by  their  lubricity,  cause  the  dissolved 
matter  to  wash  away  more  easily.  An  alkali  used  alone  would  act  more 
powerftiUy  than  any  soap  as  a  detergent,  but  it  would  tend  to  destroy  the 
texture  of  the  organic  substance  to  which  it  was  applied,  and  also  to  remove 
the  colors  of  dyed  fabrics.  When  used  in  the  form  of  soap,  its  solvent  powers 
are- partially  neutralized.  In  washing  the  sur&ce  of  the  body  with  soap,  its 
alkaline  constituent  not  only  effects  the  removal  of  the  dirt,  but  also  dissolves 
off"  the  cuticle,  or  outer  layer  of  the  skin  itself  which  being  mainly  composed 
of  albumen,  is  soluble  in  alkalbie  solutions;  and  thus  every  washing  of  the 
skin  leaves  a  new  and  sensitive  surface. 

What  are  called  washing  fluids  are  merely  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkaliea 
They  facilitate  washing  simply  by  providing  an  excess  of  alkali.  When  the 
water  employed  in  washing  is  somewhat  hard,  their  use  in  moderate  quan- 
tity may  be  recommended,  as  they  precipitate  the  earthy  salts  present  in  the 
water,  and  render  it  soft.  An  excess  Of  free  alkali,  however,  in  washing 
always  tends  to  injure  fibers  and  occasion  them  to  shrink.  Camphene  (recti- 
fied spirits  of  turpentine)  is  also  employed  to  some  extent  in  washing ;  it 
acts  as  a  solvent  for  grease,  and  Its  use  is  in  no  way  injurious  to  fabrics. 

'484.  Stearic  Acid  is  a  milk-white  solid,  inodorous,  tasteless,  and 
highly  crystalline.  Mixed  with  some  margaric  acid,  it  is  extensively  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  which  are  sold  under  the  name  of  sUarine, 
or  adamantine  candles.  It  is  obtained  for  this  purpose  mainly  from  tallow 
and  lard,  by  heating. them  by  steam  in  vats  with  a  mixture  of  Kme  and  water. 
Under  these  circumstances  an  insoluble  lime  soap  is  formed,  while  the  gly- 
cerine remains  dissolved  in  the  water.  This  soap  is  then  heated  separately 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  lime  to  form  an  insoluble 
sulphate,  and  leaves  the  fat  acids  in  a  separate  state  floating  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid.  These,  when  cold,  are  submitted  to  pressure,  by  which 
the  oleic  acid  is  removed,  and  the  stearic  and  margaric  acids  left  in  a  nearly 
pure  condition.  Stearic  acid  melts  at  a  temperature  of  158®  F.  Marganc 
acid  closely  resembles  stearic  acid,  but  Is  more  fusible,  melting  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  140<>  F.  LardoU,  extracted  fiwm  lard  by  pressure,  is  nearly 
pure  oleine, 

QuxsTioNs.— Why  will  not  pure  water  answer  as  a  detergent  ?  How  does  a  soap  act  in 
remoying  dirt?  Why  do  we  not  use  alkalies  alone  as  detergents?  What  are  washing 
fluids  ?  What  is  their  use  ?  What  is  the  appearance  of  stearic  acid  ?  What  are  stearine 
candles?  How  is  stearic  acid  prepared?  What  is  said  of  margaric  add?  What  ia  an 
example  of  nearly  pore  oleine  ? 
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We  apply  the  term  lard  to  those  animal  fata  whidi  at  oommxHi  tempera- 
tures  have  a  soft  and  unctuous  oonaistenc^,  and  iaMow.to  those  which  remain 
hard ;  the  only  difierence  between  the  two  is  in  the  proportion  pC  the  constitu- 
ent, oleine^  which  is  greater  in  lard  ^lan  in  tallow.  The  fats  of  camivorous  ani- 
mals and  of  birds  are  soft  Qard^  while  that  of  ruminating  anunaJs  is  hard 
(tallow).  Fish«  or  train  oO,  is  obtained  firom  the  blubber  of  whales,  seais, 
and  various  fishea  Spermaceti  is  a  peculiar  fat  found  in  cavities  of  the  head 
of  the  sperm  whale.  Itdiffinn  from  other  animal  &ts,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  contain  glycerine^  but  another  basic  substance,  termed  jetkcU^  while  the 
fat  acid  combined  with  it  is  called  ethahc  acid.  ,,,.,... 

(Hive  oU,  or  the  sweet  oil  of  commerce,  is  obtained  by  pr^urf^  ^om  the 
fruit  <^  the  olive-treew  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  oleine  and  a  UUle  marga- 
rine. Paim  oU^  which  within  a  comparatively  few  years  has  become  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce,  is  obtained  principally  <m  the.  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  in  immense  quantities,  from  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  pahn-tree.  It 
has,  when  fresh,  a  deep  orange^red  tint,  and  an  agreeable  odor,  and  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  has  the  consistency  of  butter.  It  consists,  of  a  fluid  fat, 
oleine,  and  a  ciystallizable  solid,  resembling  margarine,  which  haa  been  called 
paimatinef  and  whioh  consists  of  pahnatic  acid  and  glycerine. 

Human  &t  contains  palmatlne,  margarine,  and  some  oleine.* 

784  Glycerine  is  a  sweet,  syrupy  liquid,  not  volatile,  and  readily  so- 
luble in  water  and  alcohol  Until  within  the  last  few  years  its  properties 
have  been  overlooked,  and  it  was  not  regarded  as  applicable  to  any  useful 
purpose.  In  its  solvent  power,  however,  with  respect  to  the  metalloids,  the 
salts,  and  the  neutral  organic  bodies,  it  equals,  if  not  surpasses,  that  of  alco- 
hol or  water.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  does  not  become  randd,  or  readily 
dry  up.  It  also  possesses  remarkable  antiseptio  properties,  and  preserves 
animal  tissues  immersed  in  it  in  all  their  natural  colora  It  has  recently 
been  extensively  applied  in  medicine  for  the  dressing  of  wounds,  bums,  and 
sores,  as  a  solvent  for  various  medicinal  principles  in  the  place  of  alcohol  or 
oils^  and  as  a  remedy  for  insect  bites.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a  nearly  pure 
state  by  saponifying  tallow  with  lime,  and  by  various  other  processes, 

785.  When  glycerine  is  strongly  heated  it  is  decomposed,  and  evolves  a 
volatile,  extremely  pungent  substance  termed  ocro&tne,  which  causes  lachry- 
mation.    The  formation  of  this  body  occasions  the  disagreeable  smell  noticed 


*  Bodies  buried  in  ehurohyards,  or  snbmeif^  for  a  long  time  in  inateri.are  jtonetlmes 
entirely  eonyertod  into  a  peculiar  substance  resembling  fat,  termed  adipocere.  In  the 
remoyal  of  the  extensive  cemetery,  les  Innocens,  in  Paris,  in  176T,  more  than  1500  bodies, 
which  had  been  interred  in  one  pit,  were  found  in  this  condition,  and  were  to  some  extent 
disposed  of  to  soap-boilers,  and  manufisctured  into  soap. 

QuESTioiCB. — ^How  does  lard  differ  fh>m  tallow  ?  From  what  sources  are  lard  and  tal- 
low obtained?  From  what  sources  is  train  oil  obtained  ?  What  is  spermaceti  ?  What  is 
oliTS  oil  r  What  is  palm  oil?  What  are  its  constituents  ?  What  does  human  fat  eonstet 
of  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  glycerine  ?  What  is  said  of  its  solvent  powers  ?  What 
Isacroleine? 
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during  tiie  siiiold«ri9g  of  a  candle-wick^  and  it  may  be  also  perceived  dur- 
ing the  imperfect  combustion  of  all  kinds  of  fats. 

)86.  Wax  •-—The  term  wax  is  applied  by  chemists  to  substances  derived 
from  yarious  sources,  whidi  resemble  in  composition  and  properties  the  wax 
forming  the  solid  portion  of  honeycomb.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute among  naturalists,  whether  the  bee  merely  collects  the  wax  formed  by 
'plants,  or  secretes  (manufactures)  it  from  honey  (sugar)  in  the  tissues  of  its 
body.  The  latter  view  of  the  case  is  now  generally  adopted.  The  constitu- 
ents of  wax  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  fats  and  oils,  viz.,  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen — the  formula  for  bees-wax  being  CuH.uOf. 
•  BeCs-wax,  In  its  natural  state,  is  yellow,  but  is  bleached  white  (white  wax) 
•by  exposure  in  thin  ribbons  to  the  actbn  of  light,  air,  and  moisture.  It 
fuses  at  a  temperature  of  150^,  and  is  soluble  in  ether  and  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. When  heated  with  boiling  alcohol,  it  separates  into  different  proxi- 
mate princifdes,  myricme  and  cerine^  the  last  of  which  separates  from  the 
alcohol  on  cooling  m  delicate  needle-like  crystals.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
these  bodies  are  susceptible  of  saponification.  Wax  digested  with  oils,  forms 
a  kind  of  ointment  termed  ceraiea.  Wax  also  occurs  in  all  plants,  especially 
in  the  glosfiQT  coating  or  varnish  observed  upon  the  surface  of  leaves  and  the 
skins  of  fruit  (as  in  the  skin  of  the  api^e).  From  some  species  of  plants  it 
.is  obtained  in  su^Qcient  quantities  to  constitute  an  article  of  commerce ;  as 
the  Hyberry  laHoWt  or  myrica  wax^  which  is  obtained  by  steeping  the  leaves 
and  fruit  of  a  species  of  myrtle  in  hot  water.  The  great  demand  for  wax  is 
ibr  the  manufacture  of  candles,  which  are  first  molded  by  the  hand  and  then 
shaped  by  rolling  upon  a  hard  surface.  Wax  burns  with  a  beautiful  clear 
light,  and  is  the  most  expensiye  material  employed  for  illumination. 

987.  Resins . — Resinous  substances  are  found  in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance in  almost  all  plants,  and  arc  regarded  as  the  products  of  the  oxyda- 
tion  of  the  essential  oils.  ICany  of  them  exude  naturally  from  fissures,  or 
incisions  in  the  bark  or  wood.  They  are  aU  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve 
readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  essential  oils.  When  pure  and  free  from 
•essential  oils,  they  ho,YQ  no  odor  except  when  rubbed  or  heated.  They  are 
also  good  insulators  of  electricity,  and  become  electric  by  friction.  In  color 
they  are  pale  brown  or  red. 

788.  Colophony  . — Common  pine  resin  (rosin)j  also  termed  colophony, 
which  is  the  residue  left  after  the  distillation  of  crude  turpentine,  is  a  good 
.example; of  this  dass  of  re^na  It  contains  two  distinct  bodies  having  acid 
properties,  called  pinic  and  silvie  acids,  which  may  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  treatment  with  alcohol.  These  acids  unite  with  bases  to  form  salts, 
and  their  combinations  with  the  alkalies  are  true  soaps  (rosin  soaps).     Rosin 

QuxBTioicB.— What  is  wax  ?  What  is  the  orfgin  of  bees-wax  ?  Into  what  two  principles 
may  wax  be  dirided?  How  is  white  wax  formed?  Under  what  circumstances  is  wax 
fonnd  in  yegetables  f  What  is  bayberry  tallow  7  What  is  said  of  the  oeenrrence  of  resins  ? 
What  are  their  general  properties  r  What  is  a  characteristic  example  of  this  class  of 
hodiM?  How  ii  rosiA  obtained  ?  What  is  its  chemical  mune  7  What  is  its  oompoaitionf 
What  is  pine  oil? 
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yields  by  distDlation  a  great  Tartety  of  products,  the  most  impbrtant  of  wfaidi 
IS  a  fixed  oil,  which  is  extensively  used  for  lubrication  and  somewhat  ka 
illaminating  purposes,  under  the  name  of  syhnCf  orpine  oiL  Rosin  is  extremely 
brittle,  and  may  be  easily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  in  which  condition  it  is 
used  to  increase  friction,  as  it  renders  the  sur&ces  to  which  it  is  applied 
rough  and  adheaye;  its  application  to  the  bows  of  violins,  and  to  the 
cords  of  clock  weights  to  prevent  their  slipping,  are  fiim9iar  illustrative  ex< 
amples.  Bosm  ignited  for  a  time  and  then  extinguished,  is  converted  into 
a  soU,  blade,  pitchy  substance,  generally  known  as  ship's  pitch,  or  shoemaker*! 
wax. 

*IB9»  Lao  . — ^This  important  rednous  substance,  which  is  exported  from 
the  East  Indies  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million  of  pounds  annually,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  puncture  of  the  baric  of  certain  species  of  trees  by  an  insect^ 
and  by  its  elaboration  of  the  exuding  juice  into  cells  for  its  eggs.  It  oocuxa 
m  commerce  under  three  forms.  Thus  the  broken  off  twigs  of  the  trees 
incrusted  with  lac  constitute  stick  lac,  removed  trom  the  twigs  it  is  seed  lac, 
and  when  refined  by  melting  and  straining  it  is  shdlac.  Stick  lac^  owing 
to  the  presence  of  the  dead  insect  in  its  structure,  yields  by  proper  treatment 
a  dye  which  is  nearly,  or  quite  as  bright  as  that  obtained  firom  cocfaineaL 
Lac  is  also  extensively  employed  in  the  preparation  of  vami^es^  in  the 
manu&cture  of  hats  (for  stiffening  the  hat  body),  and  as  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  sealing-wax.*  What  is  called  gidd  varnish  is  a  solution  of  shellac 
in  alcohol,  colored  yellow  by  gamboge  and  tumeric. 

MasUc,  "  Dragon^s  Uood,^^  so  called  from  its  deep  red  color,  and  Sandairae, 
are  also  resins  largely  employed  for  the  manu&cture  of  varnishes.  Copal 
is  exceedingly  hard,  and  of  a  light  yellow  color ;  it  differs  from,  the  other 
resins  in  being  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  the  essential  oils.  Copal  var- 
nish is  made  by  first  fiising  the  resin,  «nd  then  adding  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  linseed  oiL  Gum  gmacum,  much  used  in  medicine,  is  the  product  of  the 
lignum-vitBB  tree  of  the  Wfest  Indies. 

190.  Amber . — ^The  source  of  amber  was  for  a  long  time  imoertain ;  by- 
some  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  carbonaceous  mineral,  but  it  is  now  univer- 
sally considered  to  be  a  fossil  vegetable  resm,  the  product  of  a  species  of 
the  pine  family  now  extinct  Whenever  found  in  its  natural  location  in 
the  earth,  it  is  associated  with  carbonized  wood  or  coaL  It  is  chiefly  found 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  is  apparentiy  washed  out  of  the  sand  by 
the  waves.    The  largest  block  known  is  in  the  Boyal  Museum  of  Berlin, 


*  Common  red  tealing-wax  is  nsnally  made  of  4  parte  of  lac,  1  to  1|  of  TeniQe  tnrpen- 
tine,  and  3  parts  of  vermilion,  the  vbole  being  fused  together  by  a  moderate  heat  By 
substituting  different  coloring  principles,  different  colored  yarieties  of  sealing-vax  are 
prepared. 


QuKSTioxs.— What  is  shoemaker's  wax?  Whatislaef  What  are  itavaiietieB?  What 
are  Its  uses?  What  other  resins  are  lai^y  employed  for  vmndshetf  What  is  said  of 
oopalf    What  is  amber?    Where  is  it  prindpaUy  found ? 
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and  weighs  13  Ib&  Amber  often  containfl  insects  so  perfectly  and  delicately 
preserved,  that  they  could  not  hare  become  incorporated  in  the  mass,  ex- 
cept it  was  once  m  the  condition  of  a  volatile  oil  or  a  semi-fluid  resin.  It 
is  the  hardest  of  all  the  resms,  has  a  yellowish  color,  and  is  slightly  acted 
upon  by  alcohol  or  the  essential  oils.  Being  commonly  translucent,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  a  fine  polish,  it  is  often  made  into  ornaments,  such  as  necklaces, 
the  month-pieoes  of  pipes,  etc  The  beautiftd  black  varnish  used  by  coach- 
makers  is  a  very  carefidly-prepared  compound  of  amber,  asphaltum,  linseed 
oil,  and  turpentine.  Amber  is  a  compound  of  several  resinous  principles,  and 
a  p3culiar  acid  called  succime  acid,  "^ 
^791.  B  ft  1 8  a  IB  8  • — Many  resinous  substanoes^  as  ^ey  exude  from  trees 
or  shrubs,  are  mixed  with  an  essential  oil,  which  either  evaporates  on  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  air,  or  is  converted  into  resin  by  the  absorption  of 
oxjTgen.  Sucb  mixtures  of  resins  and  essential  oils  are  called  haJtMitM.  The 
crude  turpentine  or  pitch  which  exudes  !h>m  the  pine  is  an  example  of  a 
true  balsam,  since  by  distillation  it  !s  separated  into  a  volatfle  oil — ^turpen- 
tine and  hard  resin.  Among  the  other  important  commercial  balsams  are 
"  Cwnadck  hoJIaam^^^  the  product  of  the  silver  fir,  "  Yenict  iurpmiim^^  the  pro- 
duct of  a  species  of  larch,  Gopaiba  hcUsamt  hcdsam  7b2«,  Peru,  and  gum  henr 
zfdfL  The  three  former  are  merely  natural  varnishes,  i.  e.,  resins  dissolved  in 
volatile  oils ;  the  latter  contain  in  addition  an  add  principle.  This  acid  in 
gum  benzoin  is  called  benzoic  acid,  and  is  chemically  interesting  by  reason 
of  the  number  and  marked  character  of  the  salts  which  it  forms  wiUi  bases. 
Benzoic  acid  may  also  be  obtained  artificially  as  a  product  of  the  oxydation 
of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  The  gum  itself  is  veiy  firagrant,  and  is  the  chief 
ingrodient  in  the  incense  burnt  in  Catholic  churches. 

792.  Omn  Resins  —This  term  is  applied  to  a  class  of  vegetable  pro- 
ducts which  contain  in  addition  to  a  resin  and  an  essential  oil,  a  portion  of 
gum  and  various  other  extractive  matters.  When  they  first  escape  from  in- 
cisions in  the  stems  or  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs,  they  are  fluid  and  of  a 
light  color,  but  gradually  harden,  and  become  of  a  deeper  hue.  Most  of 
them  also  possess  a  strong  odor,  and  a  warm,  acrid  taste.  Owing  to  their 
mixed  composition,  they  are  not  perfectly  soluble  in  either  water  or  abso- 
lute alcohol,  but  are  completely  dissolved  by  proof  spirit  This  class  of 
substances  includes  many  valuable  medicinal  principles,  such  as  myrrh,  asa- 
foetida»  aloes,  gamboge  (the  well-known  coloring  agent),  scammony,  and 
others.    Opium  is  also  included  in  this  class. 

793.  Farnishisa  solution  of  a  resinous  substance  which  is  applied  to 
the  snr&oe  of  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  investing  them  with  a  hard,  transpa- 
rent, lustrous  coating.  When  the  solvent  for  the  resin  is  alcohol,  the  pro- 
duct is  termed  spirit  varnish,  and  when  an  essential  or  dyehig  oil,  oil  var- 

QinRBnoN8.~W1iat  are  Its  properties  and  nses  ?  What  is  said  of  its  chemical  composi- 
tion f  What  are  halsams?  What  are  examples?  Whatissaid  of  gumhenzoin?  What 
are  gnm  resins  f  What  are  their  properties  f  What  are  some  of  the  principal  hodies  of 
thiseUMt    Whatiffyamlsh? 
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nith,     £!raiich  polish  is  an  alcoholic  solutioa  of  shellac^  with  a  little  dl 
added. 

794.  The  Slastic  6am8.— Two  varietiee  of  this  daasonlj  are  known 
in  oommeroe— H3aoutchouc  or  IndiA-rubber,  and  gutta  perch&  There  are, 
howerer,  several  other  vegetable  products  of  a  like  character  which  have  not 
been  made  practically  available. 

Caoutchouc  is  obtained  from  the  miUgr  juice  afibrded  by  sevezal  j^ecies  of 
tropical  pLants,  in  which  it  exists  in  the  Ibrm  of  small  globuloa  anspen^ed.  in 
an  aqueous  liquid,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  little  globates  of 
oily  matter  float  about  in  milk.  When  the  juice  is  exposed  tot  the  air,  the 
caoutchouc  gradually  separates,  and  hardens  into«  white  ehistie  mass,  inscH 
luble  in  water  or  alcohol  The  usual  black  color  of  India^nibtor  is  a  diaool- 
oration  occasioned  by  the  smoke  of  the  fires  over  which  the  fiesh  product  is 
dried.  The  addition  of  a  little  ammonia  to  the  milky  juice  temporarily  pre- 
vents the  separation  of  the  caoutchouc,  and  under  tb^  oiroomstttiees  the 
caoutchouc  may  be  exported  in  tightly-cdrked  bottles  in  its  natural  oonditioar 
A  short  exposure  to  the  air,  however,  soon  oocasioiis  its  aepaialion  as  » 
milk-white  solid. 

Tlie  physical  properties  of  caoutchouc  are  well  known.  :It  is  sokiUe  m 
pure  ether,  naphtha,  benzole^  oil  of  turpentine^  and  the  bi-sulphide  of  carbon. 
At  a  temperature  a  little  above  the  b<»ling  point  of  water  it  melta^  but  does 
not  regam  its  solid,  elastic  state  on  cooling.  Caoutchouc  contains  no  osgrgen, 
and  is  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  united  probaUy  in  equal  propor> 
tions. 

When  caoutchouc  is  heated  in  connection  with  sulphur,  it  incorporates  a 
quantity  of  the  sulphur  mto  its  structure^  and  undergoes  a  retnarkable  diange^ 
becoming  what  is  called  vulcanized  rubber.  In  this  condition  it  is  less  Hable 
to  be  hardened  by  cold  or  softened  by  heat,  and  is  also  rendered  more  elas- 
tic and  insoluble  in  ether  and  the  essential  oils.  It  is  jQnom  this  material  that 
almost  all  India-rubber  goods  are  now  fabricated.  Vulcanized  rubber,  by 
mixture  with  a  proportion  of  bituminous  or  pitchy  matter,  and  some  earthy 
material  like  magnesia,  may  be  converted  into  a  hard,  black,  lustrous  sub- 
stance, which  works  like  ivory,  and  is  extensively  used  for  the  manu&cture 
of  combs,  pendl-cases,  knife-handles,  etc. 

FiQ.  232.  -^  caoutchouc  is  unaffected  by  most  chemical 

agents,  and  is  at  the  same  time  supple  and  flexible, 
it  admits  of  many  useful  applications  in  practical 
chemistry.  Short  flexible  tubes  for  the  comiection 
of  apparatus  are  easily  formed  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  sheet  rubber  over  a 
glass  tube  or  rod  (see  Fig.  232),  and  cutting  off  the  superfluous  portions  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  (see  Fig.  233).    On  pressing  together  and  gentiy  warming 

QvnnoxiS.— What  snbstftnoes  are  incladed  in  the  eUss  of  elastlo  gums?  From  what 
sonrce  to  eaoutchoao  obtained  ?  What  is  its  nataral  condition  and  color  f  What  to  said 
of  Its  solubility?  What  to  its  chemical  composition?  What  is  yulcanised  rubber? 
What  effect  has  the  addition  of  sulphur  upon  the  qualities  of  rubber  ? 
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the  freshTcat  edges,  ihey  cohere,  and  fcmn  a  tabe^  Fio.  233. 

which  firmly  tied  at  both  ends,  binds  two  separate 
glass  tubes  air-tight  with  each  other.  (See  Fig. 
234) 

Most  of  the  caoutchouc  at  present  used  is  obtained 
from  the  country  bordering  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon,  South  America. 

795.  Oatta  Percha.— This  substance,  like 
oaotttohouc^  is  obtained  from  the  milky  juice  which 
exudes  from  several  species  of  trees  peculiar  to 
Southern  Asia.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is 
sightly  elastic  and  as  tough  and  hard  as  wood ;  but 
when  immersed  in  warm  water,  it  softens  and  be- 
comes highly  plastic  and  ductile,  regain!]^  its  original  hardness  on  coolings 
This  property  allows  it  to  be  molded  with  great  &cility  into  many  articles  of 
utility  and  ornament.  Gutta  percha  possesses  a  dirty  white  color,  and  a  pe* 
culiar  leathery  smell ;  it  is  highly  inflammable,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  or 
alcohol,  but  dissolves  m  ethw,  the  essential  oils,  chloroform,  and  bi-sulphuret 
of  carbon. 


CHAPTER    XXIV, 

THE     NUTRITION    AND     GROWTH    OF     PLANTS. 

796.  Elements  of  Vegetable  OiPganization.  —  The  ele- 
ments which  constitute  the  organic  structure  of  plants  are,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitix)gen — ^the  three  former  being 
largely  in  excess. 

In  addition  to  these,  all  plants  contain  various  inorganic,  or  rather  mineral 
substances,  the  presence  of  which  in  their  structure  is  essential  to  a  healthy 
growth  and  organization.  The  number  and  the  nature  of  these  mineral 
substances  are  ascertamed  by  analysis  of  the  ashes  (the  incombustible  part) 
which  plants  yield  by  combustion.  They  are  mainly  poiassa^  aoda^  Kme^  mag- 
nesia^ and  sesquioxyd  of  iron,  combined  with  carbonic  actd,  auJphwric  addj  silicic 
acidj  phosphoric  ocuf,  and  various  chlorides.  The  ashes  of  all  cultivated  plants 
contain  these  mineral  substances ;  but  the  proportions  vary  with  the  nature 
of  the  plant.  Thus  silica  abounds  in  the  stalks  of  grains  and  grasses,  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  seeds  of  grain-bearing  plants,  potash  in  leaves  and  many 
edible  roots,  and  lime  in  leguminous  plants,  peas,  beans,  etc. 

QvnnoNS.— What  is  gotta  percha  f  What  are  its  properties  ?  What  are  the  elements 
that  make  up  the  organic  structure  of  plants?  What  other  snhstanoes  are  regarded  as 
essential  oonskituents  f  Hoir  may  ve  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  mineral  suhstanoes 
vUeh  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants  ?  Do  all  plants  contain  the  same  mineral  eon- 
■tttaentar    Blnstrate  this. 
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The  imneral  constituents  of  plants  do  not  necessarily  exist  in  the  living 
tissues  in  the  same  form  as  in  the  ashes  afforded  by  the  combustion  of  these 
f  ls8ue&  Thus,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  appear  to  exist  uncombined  in  albu* 
minous  matter,  while  the  earthy  bases  are  very  generally  united  in  the  struc- 
ture of  plants  with  vegetable  adds.  In  the  process  of  combustion,  however^ 
the  latter  become  converted  into  carbonates,  while  the  sulphur  and  the  phos- 
phorus unite  with  oxygen  to  form  acids,  which  in  turn  generally  unite  with 
one  of  the  bases  present  to  form  salts  characteristic  of  these  elements. 

797.  Sources  of  Nutriment  to  P 1  a n t s.—Plante obtain  their 
nutriment  partially  by  their  leaves  and  partly  by  their  roots.  The  fonner  ard 
famished  with  a.  great  number  of  microscopic  pores^  or  stomala,*  while  in 
the  latter  the  nutritious  matter  penetrates  the  cell-walls  of  the  rootlets  by 
the  Ibrce  of  endosmosis.  It  must  be,  therefore,  evident  that  the  plant  can 
only  absc^b  its  nutriment  in  a  liquid  or  aeriform  condition. 

798.  The  hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  plants  contain  are  derived  prind- 
pally  fiom  water  which  is  absorbed  as  a  liquid  by  the  roots  from  the  earth, 
or  as  vapor,  fix>m  the  air,  by  the  leavea  The  substances  which  make  up  the 
great  hvXk.  of  the  structure  of  all  plants,  viz.,  cellulose,  lignine,  starch,  sugar, 
and  gum,  contain  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  exactly  the  same  proportions  as 
they  exist  in  water,  and  they  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  merely  compounds 
of  carbon  (their  other  constituent  element)  with  water.  The  presence  of 
water  in  a  liquid  condition  in  the  plant  is,  moreover,  indispensable  to  its  de- 
velopment, since  all  the  solid  ingredients  of  plants  are  assimilated  from  the 
sap,  which  is  rendered  liquid  by  water.  Plants,  however,  absorb  through 
theu-  roots  much  more  water  than  is  applied  to  the  enlargement  of  their 
structure,  and  m  such  cases  a  constant  evaporation  taksa  place  from  their 
leaves. 

799.  The  carbon  existing  in  plants  is  enthrely  derived  from  carbonic  acid, 
carbon  itself  bemg  msoluble  in  water.  Plants  absorb  carbonic  add  principally 
from  the  air  through  their  leavesi  Although  but  2  measures  of  this  gas  are 
contained  in  5,000  of  air,  its  aggregate  supply,  by  reason  of  the  great  extent 
of  the  atmosphere^  is  very  laige,  and  has  been  estimated  to  exceed  seven 
tons  for  each  acre  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  immensely-extended  sur&oe 
presented  by  the  leaves  of  plants  enables  them  to  withdraw  carbonic  add 
from  the  atmosphere  in  a  veiy  rapid  manner. 


*  In  the  leaf  theae  porei  are  found  mainly  upon  the  under  side.  In  tbe  white  lUy,  where 
they  are  unnsuallj  large,  and  are  easily  seen  by  a  simple  microscope  of  moderate  power, 
there  are  about  60,000  to  the  square  inch  on  the  epidermis  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
Italy  and  only  about  3,000  in  the  same  qMce  upon  the  upper  snrfiMe.  More  commonly, 
there  are  few  or  none  upon  the  upper  aide,  direet  sunshine  beinir  unfterorable  to  their 
operation.  Their  immense  numbers  make  up  for  their  minuteness.  They  are  said  to 
Tary  from  less  than  1,000  to  170,000  to  the  square  inch  of  sur&ee.— Gba.t.  ^ 

's,-- . _ __ ■  .,      ,. „,.  , - 

QxragnoHa— Do  they  exist  In  the  tissues  in  the  same  form  as  in  the  ashes  of  plants  t 
Through  what  organs  do  plants  obtain  their  nutriment?  In  what  oonditions  is  nutriment 
only  absorbed  by  plants?  From  what  source  do  plants  derive  oacygen  Mid  hydiogeat 
Ifhat  is  said  of  the  ezistence  of  water  in  plants? 
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Carbonic  add  is  alflo  supplied  to  plants  from  the  soil  through  their  roots.* 
Humus,  in  the  course  of  its  decompositico),  continually  evolves  carbonic  acid;; 
and  the  air  in  all  soils  rich  in  decaying  vegetable  matter  always  contains  a 
much  laiger  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  than  an  equal  bulk  of  the  general* 
^linosphere*  Carbonic  acid  does  not,  however,  enter  into  and  circulate  in 
the  structure  of  plants  as  a  gas,  but  always  in  a  state  of  solution.  In  the 
leaf  the  moisture  with  which  the  tissues  are  saturated  becomes  the  medium 
of  its  absorption ;  in  the  case  of  the  root,  it  is  taken  up  naturally  in  solution 
in  water.  Some  chemists  maintain  that  the  soluble  forms  of  humus  (crenic 
and  apooientfeacids)  are  directly  absorbed  by  roots,  and  thus  become  souroes 
of  nutriment  to  ibe  growing  plant  This  theory,  from  the  fact  that  it  ba» 
been  streDooosiy  opposed  by  Liebig  and  other  authorities,  has  not  been  gen- 
erally reoBived,  but  the  most  recent  investigations  appear  to  substantiate  its 
correctness. 

The  carbonic  aeid  absorbed  by  the  plant,  either  by  its  leaves  or  roots,  is 
decomposed;  its  carbon  constituent  being  retained  and  assimilated,  while  the. 
oxygen  origmally  combined  with  it  is  restored  to  the  atmosphere.  This  de- 
composition takes  plaoe  mainly  m  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  is  effected  solely 
under  the  influence  of  light  It  goes  on  most  actively  when  the  plant  is  ex* 
posed  to  the  dkect  action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  is  entirely  suspended 
during  the  night  It  is  also  diecked  in  a  very  marked  degree  during  the 
daytime,  when  the  light  of  the  sun  is  intercepted  by  thick  douda. 

Flani8j  ihereforef  in  the  daytime  corUiauaUy  ahaorb  ca/rinmic  add  and  exhah 
oxyf/en. 

In  the  night  this  process  is  to  a  degree  reversed ;  carbonic  add  is  absorbed 
as  before,  but  the  influence  of  light  being  withdrawn,  it  is  again  restored  to 
tiie  air  unchanged.  Oxygen,  also,  as  the  result  of  certam  processes  allied  to 
osydation,  is  at  the  same  time  abstracted  to  a  very  small  extent  from  the  at* 
mosphere.  The  action  of  oxygen  under  such  circumstances  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  leaves  of  certam  plants  which  are  bitter  ia  the  evenmg  are 
sour  in  the  morning,  inasmuch  as  the  products  formed  during  tho  day  become 
add  by  oxydatkm  at  night ;  when,  however,  the  assimilation  of  carbon  is 
recommenced  under  the  influence  of  light,  the  excess  of  oxygen  is  neutral- 
laeed,  and  tho  original  bitter  properties  are  restored.  Purthermore,  if  during 
the  night  a  plant  be  covered  by  a  bell-gMs^  the  atmosphere  contained  in  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  laiger  amount  of  carbonic  add  than  before.  This 
is  occasioned  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  surrounding  the  plant  effecting  an 
oxydation  on  Hs  surface,  and  thus  producing  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic 
add ;  the  amount,  however,  is  very  unequal  in  different  plants,  and  is  most 
abun(]antly  produced  by  such  as  contain  a  large  proportion  of  easily  oxyd- 
isable  volatile  oil  in  their  glandular  vessels.    Flowers  and  fruits  also  form  an 

QusmoMs.'-^Wliat  is  the  sooree  of  ourbon  to  plants  in  the  soil  ?  In  what  condition 
does  carbonic  acid  exist  in  plants?  What  becomes  of  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by 
plants  t  Under  what  circnmstances  does  its  decomposition  take  place  ?  State  the  action 
of  plants  b7  day.  What  taketplMaatnigfat?  How  may  tiie  deoonnpocition  of  earbonie 
addbeiUastratedr 
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ezoeption  to  the  usual  action  of  yegetaticH],  as  they  absorb  oxygen  from  tii6 
atmosphere,  and  evolve  carbonic  acid.* 

The  decomposition  of  carbonic  add  by  the  green  portions  of  plants  may 
be  easily  demonstrated  by  placing  fresh  leaves  in  a  bell  glass  partially  fiQeS 
with  water,  and  partially  with  carbonic  add  gas ;  on  exposing  the  glass  to 
the  sunshine,  the  carbonio  acid  disappear  and  after  some  time  is  replaced 
by  a  rather  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen,  whidi  may  be  tested  ia  the  usoal  max^ 
ner. 

The  carbonic  acid  withdrawn  from  the  air  by  tiie  action  of  vegetation  itf 
constantly  reproduced  and  restored  to  the  atmosphere  by  the  rei^nitiitiOin  of 
animals,  and  by  the  processes  of  decay  and  combustion ;  and  thMe  two  dasste 
of  phenomena  so  completely  compensate  and  balance  eadi  irtlier,  that  1^ 
proportional  quantity  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  add  present  in  the  stttiOBi^ero 
remains  ever  essentially  imchanged     (§  330.) 

800.  It  is  the  generally  received  opinion  that  plants  derive  their  nUro^ 
entirely  from  the  soil,  by  means  of  their  roots,  in  the  form  of  amaionia,  al* 
though  certain  eminent  French  chemists  maintain  that  this  element  is  in  pail 
supplied  directly  from  the  atmosphere.  The  sooxxses  of  supply  of  ammoDoa 
to  soils  are  numerous ;  it  is  absorbed  and  condensed  from  the  atmosphere  by 
dew,  rain,  and  snow,  and  also  by  the  clay  and  humus  of  the  soil  itself  It 
is  an  abundant  product  of  the  deoompodtioh  of  ail  nitrogeniaed  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  and  is  undoubtedly  produced  to  some  extent  by  the 
direct  contact  of  humus  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

In  what  manner  the  assimilation  of  ammonia  takes  place  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ia  not  certainly  known.  Its  decotiapositkm,  hovraver, '  furnishes 
phints  with  an  additional  source  of  hydrogea  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  eon^ 
tained  in  plants  is  comparatively  small,  and  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  sap  and 
in  the  seeda  In  2,500  lbs.  of  hay  there  are  984  lbs;  of  carbon  and  only  32 
lbs.  of  nitrogen. 

801.  Plants  derive  their  mineral,  or  earthy  eonsHhtmiB  from  the  s(^  and 
the  solntion  of  these  substances  in  water,  which  is  necessary  for  tiieir  absorp^ 
tion  by  root-fibers,  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  action  of  oarfoonfc'  add. 
(§432). 

802.  Soils  owe  their  ori^n  to  the  disxntegnition  or  gradual  cRUDBtbling 
down  of  rocks,  by  the  action  of  water,  air,  frost,  and  various  otiier  ageodesL 
Through  the  action  also  of  air,  moisture,  and  caibonio  add^  the  stony  parti<> 

.  *  There  ii  a  common  belief  that  pUaU  i&  flower  at  n^t  deteriorate  the  air,  and  that, 
therefore,  their  presenee  in  deeping  apartments  ia  objectionable.  The  ill  effecte  noticed^ 
if  actually  occurring,  are  probably  due,  not  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  but  to  the 
Vobitilization  of  certain  rolatile  dlla,  many  of  wbleh^  la  even  very  tmill  qoMlClllea,  Mt 
powerfully  upon  the  animal  tystem. 

QuKBTioirs. — How  ii  the  carbonle  add  withdrawn  fh>m  the  tAr  by  pfainte  nelored  t 
From  what  source  do  plants  obtain  their  nitrogen  f  Do  planCs  mbaorb  nitrogen  iHreeUy 
from  the  atmosphere?  From  what  sonrce  do  plants  derive  ffaeir  mlnend'  coitatttoHitsf 
Whatis  the  origin  of  soils?  Tlironglh  what  agency  ar»  Certain  of  the  mineral  odnatttaenta 
of  a  soU  rendered  soluble  ? 
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de0  wiAck  make  up  a  soil  are  chemtealljr  decomposed,  and  certain  of  their  min- 
eral cooslitueDts,  potash,  8od%  etc.,  are  rendered  soluble  and  capable  of  assimi- 
lation by  planta  The  most  abundant  constituent  of  soils  is  silica  (sand), 
which  frequently  forms  nine  tenths  of  their  entire  weight  Good  arable  land, 
however,  always  contains  a  laif;e  proportion  of  alumina  (clay),  and  in  soils 
underlayed  by  limestone  or  cak»reous  rocks,  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
lame  present  is  often  very  considerable. 

The  relative  proportions  of  sandj  day,  and  lime  in  soils  gire  to  them  cer- 
tain  peculiar  physical  characters.  A  soil  in  which  sand  predominates  is  light 
and  porous;  an  excess  of  clay,  on  the  other  hand,  renders  it  heavy  and  re* 
tentiveof  moisture^  The  best  soils  are  those  in  which  the  earthy  constitu- 
ents are  so  pK^rlioued  that  the  lights  porous  qualities  of  one  are  balanced 
by  the  dose^  retentive  properties  of  the  other. 

The  quantity  of  organic  matter  (humus)  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
•aimal  or  vegetable  substanoes  present  in  a  soil,  essentially  modifies  its  char- 
acter. The  average  amount  of  oiiganic  matter  contained  in  soils  is  about  5 
per  cent  Fertile  alluvial  soils,  or  those  deposited  from  water,  are  generally 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  much  larger  proportion,  and  in  some  peaty 
■oils,  the  amount  may  exceed  '70  or  80  per  cent 

803.  Although  pl«mts  obtain  a  large  proportion  of  their  nutriment  from 
the  air,  yet  as  they  abstract  firom  the  soil  considerable  quantities  of  earthy 
mattery  which  is  only  replaced  naturally  by  the  dow  disintegration  of  min- 
eral substances,  it  is  evident  that  the  long-continued  cultivation  of  the  same 
plant  upon  the  same  soil  may  so  iar  exhaust  its  soluble  mineral  constituents 
as  to  render  it  unfruitful  Iliis  is  especially  the  case  where  large  crops  are 
raised  year  alter  year,  and  entirely  removed  ftom  the  soil  to  furnish  food  ibr 
men  and  animals.  As  different  plants,  however,  reqmre  for  their  nourishment 
d^erent  mineral  substances,  or  different  quantities  of  the  same  substance,  a 
soil  which  has  become  unfitted  for  the  growth  of  one  plant,  may  still  contain 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  support  of  another ;  and  hence  a  succession  of 
crops  of  diflferent  v^igetables  may  be  raised  upon  the  same  soil,  when  two 
snecessive  ccops  of  the  same  vegetable  could  scarcely  be  obtained.  This  sys- 
tem of  cultivatisg  different  pLsnta  in  succession,  upon  the  same  soil,  is  termed 
^bd  rokUwn  of  or93^^  and  the  period  of  time  over  which  the  rotation  is  al- 
lowed to  extend  is  usually  eeveral  years.  During  the  interval  which,  under 
these  cirottmitono9(Ev  dapses  between  two  successive  crops  of  the  same  nar 
tore,  the  soil  has  time  to  renew  itself;  or  in  other  words,  it  regains  through 
the  gradual  decomposition  of  its  insoluble,  stony  compounds,  the  constituents 
originally  abstracted  fh)m  it  In  England,  wheat  is  ordinarily  grown  upon 
the  same  soil  enly  once  in  four  or  five  years,  the  intermediate  crops  being 

QuEBTioiis.— What  in  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  soils?  What  Iniflaenco  has  an 
excess  of  sand  upon  a  soil  f  What  clayt  What  is  the  composition  of  the  best  soils? 
What  is  the  average  quantitj  of  organic  matter  in  soihi  f  How  does  the  growth  of  plants 
tend  to  impoverish  a  soil  ?  What  is  understood  by  the  rotation  of  crops  ?  How  does  the 
■yrtem  of  rotatl«n  tend  to  benefit  a  soil? 
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turnips,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  crops  which  require  but  a  .small  quantUy 
of  the  mineral  constituents  which  are  essential  to  the  growth  of  wheat 

The  resuscitation  of  an  exhausted  soil  is  also  often  effected  by  allowing  it 
to  fallow^  or  remain  without  a  crop,  exposing  it  at  the  same  time  (by  plow- 
ing) to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture. 
^^04  Manures . — The  method,  however,  of  obtaining  from  the  aoil  the 
largest  produce,  consists  in  presentmg  to  the  plants  cultivated  upon  it  all  the 
materials  requisite  for  their  nutrition  in  sufiGlcient  quantity,  and. in  the  condi- 
tion which  will  most  readily  admit  of  their  absorption.  This  is  .accomplished 
through  the  agency  of  manures. 

The  most  valuable  and  eneiigetic  of  all  manurea  are  the  excrements  of 
men  and  animals,  inasmuch  as  they  are  capable  of  yielding  to  the  soil,  through 
their  decomposition,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
principal  mmeral  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants.  By 
actmg  as  ferments,  they  also  assist  in  rendering  useful,  materia]?  which  with«t 
out  them  would  be  far  less  beneficial  The  flesh  and  blood  of  dead  animals, 
fat  and  oily  matters,  hair,  wool,  skin,  horns,  hoofs,  and  bones,  are  also  highly 
cf^cacious  as  manures.  Cfuano^  which  is  the  decomposing  excrement  of  sea- 
birds,  owes  its  value  principally  to  the  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  lime  which 
it  is  capable  of  yielding  to  plants.  Tliese  two  ingredients,  in  the  best  varieties 
of  guano,  constitute  about  one  third  of  its  entire  weight  Animal  substances 
which  decompose  most  readily,  such  as  excrement,  blood,  flesh,  eta,  yield  am* 
monia  and  carbonic  acid  most  rapidly,  and  constitute  the  most  powerful 
manures;  those,  on  the  contrary,  which  decompose  more  slowly,  are  less 
powerful,  but  more  lasting  in  their  effects. 

Animal  manures  exposed  to  air  are  liable  to  deterioration  by  the  volatiliza- . 
tion  and  escape  of  their  ammonia.  They  may  also^  when  incorporated  with 
the  soil,  prove  usurious  by  evolving  a  greater  quantity  of  ammonia  and  car* 
bonic  acid  than  plants  require  or  can  absorb.  Agriculturalists  express  this 
when  they  speak  of  a  manure  as  being  too  strong.  These  evils  may  be  in  a 
great  measure  prevented  by  incorporating  with  the  strong  manure  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  vegetable  refuse,  straw,  weeds,  leaves,  peat,  etc,,  which 
substances,  being  less  prone  to  decomposition,  check  the  otherwise  too  rapid 
putrefaction.  The  animal  products  at  the  same  time  react  upon  the  vego* 
table  substances,  and  gradually  bring  them  into  such  a  state  as  renders  them 
also  most  valuable  additions  to  the  soiL  Common  &zm-yard  manure  is  an. 
example  of  a  mixture  of  this  character.  The  loss  of  ammonia  may  also  bo 
effectually  prevented  by  adding  to  manures  a  small  quantity  of  a  weak  solit*. 
tion  of  any  add,  or  gypsum  (sulphate  of  limeX  or  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron). 

QinBafnox8.~What  is  fallowing  ?  In  what  manner  can  the  largest  prodaoe  be  obtatned 
from  the  soil?  What  are  the  most  valuable  of  manures?  Wh7  are  animal  manures  es- 
pecially valuable  ?  What  is  guano  ?  To  what  does  it  mainly  owe  its  value  as  a  manure  t 
What  is  said  of  the  comparative  effect  of  different  animal  manures  ?  Under  what  circum* 
stances  will  animal  manures  deteriorate  I  When  are  they  said  to  he  too  "  strong  f*  How, 
may  these  eyHs  he  obviated  ? 
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805.  VegeiabU  tnahureSy  under  which  head  are  included  vegetable  reftiae 
of  all  kinds,  straw,  loaves,  sea-weed,  and  green  crops  which  are  merely  sown 
to  be  plowed  in,  yield  by  their  decomposition,  when  mixed  with  the  soil, 
carbonic  add  and  small  quantities  of  ammonia  and  the  mineral  constituents 
of  plants.  They  also  render  a  soil  porous  and  retentive  of  moisture  and  am- 
monia. They  are  most  advantageously  used  when  employed  in  combination 
with  some  kind  of  animal  manure. 

806.  Mineral  manures  are  generally  used  for  specific  purposes.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  hme.  This  substance  acts  mechanically  by  giving  a 
proper  consistency  to  soils,  and  chemically,  by  facilitating  the  decomposition 
and  promoting  the  solubility  of  the  more  insoluble  mineral  and  vegetable  com- 
pounds. Quickhme  is  especially  useful  in  soils  rich  in  humus— peaty  or  mossy 
soils.  Soils  of  this  kind  generally  contain  an  excess  of  acid,  which  greatly 
interferes  with  their  fertility ;  this  acid  is  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  hme. 
Quicklime,  however,  should  never  be  mixed  with  animal  manures,  as  it  tends 
to  promote  the  escape  of  ammonia.  Gypsum,  or  marl  which  contains  lime 
in  combination,  may  be  used  in  such  cases  with  beneficial  results.  Wood 
ashes  act  upon  soils  and  manures  in  the  same  manner  as  lime ,  they  are, 
however,  more  valuable  than  lime,  as  they  contain  alkaline  salts  and  phos- 
phoric acid.  Hard  coai  ashes  have  but  little  value  as  manures ;  they  do  not 
contain  any  appreciable  quantity  of  alkaline  salts  or  phosphoric  acid,  and 
consist  mainly  of  silica^  alumina,  oxyd  of  iron,  and  a  small  percentage  of 
sulphate  of  lime.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  manure,  and 
as  it  is  found  in  almost  all  plants,  it  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  almost 
all  cultivated  soils.  It  exists  abundantly  m  bones  and  in  guano,  and  in 
smaller  quantity  in  all  organic  manures  and  m  the  ashes  of  plants.  Phos- 
phate of  lime  is  the  special  mineral  constituent  of  wheat,  and  its  presence  in  a 
soluble  condition  in  a  soil,  is  necessary  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  this 
cereal.  Gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime  is  a  valuable  addition  to  soils  which  do 
not  contain  it  It  is  putially  useful  as  supplying  lime  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  partially  as  an  agent  for  fixing  ammonia.  It  is  especially  adapted  for 
.  clover,  bean,  and  pea  crops. 

A  thorough  tillage,  or  a  complete  pulverization  and  separation  of  the  par- 
ticles of  a  soil,  will  go  &r  toward  compensating  for  a  lack  of  manures.  With 
every  increase  in  the  comminution  of  the  particles  of  a  soil,  an  increased 
power  is  given  to  the  soil  for  the  absorption,  retention,  and  condcDsation  of 
moisture,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid,  an  opportunity  for  the  fi^e  permeation 
of  atmosphenc  air,  a  &cihty  to  the  rootlets  of  plants  for  extension,  and  a 
consequent  mcreased  facility  for  receiving  and  appropnating  nourishment. 
This  &ct  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  sterile  soils  of  New 

Questions.— What  is  the  action  of  vegetable  manures  ?  How  may  they  be  most  advan- 
tageously used  f  What  is  said  of  lime  as  a  manure  f  Upon  what  soils  is  the  use  of  lime 
especially  beneficial?  Wben  should  lime  not  be  used?  What  is  said  of  the  fertilizing 
action  of  wood  ashes?  What  of  hard  coal  ashes?  What  of  phosphate  of  lime?  What 
of  gypsum  t  What  is  fidd  of  the  importance  of  thorough  tillage  and  pulverisation  of  a 
toU?    HowisthisiUasirated? 

21 
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•RngJAnii  and  the  fertile  ones  of  the  West  Both  have  been  fisrmed  from  the 
disintegration  of  the  same  yarieues  of  rocks^  and  both  contain  the  samemin* 
era!  oonstitaents  in  nearly  the  same  proportion.  In  the  fonner,  howeyer,  the 
mineral  particles  are  eztremelj  coarse,  but  in  the  latter  they  are  nearly  in  the 
state  of  an  impalpable  powder.  The  fertile  soils  of  the  West  also  contain  a 
large  percentage  of  humus  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decompoaitioo,  while  yery 
often  the  humus  in  the  soils  of  New  England  is  in  a  state  aUied  to  charcoal, 
and  completely  insoluble. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

ANIMAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  PRODUCTS. 

807.  Animal  Organization. — ^Inasmuch  as  all  animals  derive  thdr 
sustenance,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  vegetable  kibgdom,  the  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  their  compoution  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
contained  in  plants.  Most  animal  substances  are,  however,  more  complex 
in  tiieir  nature  than  substances  of  vegetable  origin,  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  they  are  less  permanent,  and  the  products  of  Iheir  decomposition 
are  more  numerous.  Water  and  fat  are  almost  the  only  substances  wfaidi 
contain  but  two  or  three  elements  that  exist  in  the  animal  organism—almost 
all  the  others  being  also  rich  in  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 

808.  Proximate  Animal  Con8titaent».-*Thechiefproximate 
constituents  that  are  found  in  the  animal  system  are  albumen,  flbrine,  caseins^ 
gelatine,  tat,  water,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The  proportions  of  solids  and 
fluids  in  the  animal  body  are  very  unequal.  A  man  of  164  lbs.  weight  con- 
tains 116  lbs.  of  water,  and  only  38  lbs.  of  dry  matter.  By  slow  desiccation 
this  water  may  be  got  rid  of,  when  the  body  will  assume  the  condition  pre- 
sented by  the  mummies  of  Egypt  and  Peru.  The  fluids  d  the  body,  as  they 
exist  in  the  livhig  tissues,  are  not  simply  water,  but  watery  solutions  of  va- 
rious organic  and  inorganic  substances. 

Of  the  proximate  animal  constituents  named  above,  albumen,  flbrine,  and 
caseine  appear  to  have  essentially  the  same  composition  and  propertaes  as 
the  substances  of  the  same  name  originating  in  vegetable  tissues.  The  two 
first  are  diffVised  throughout  the  whole  body ;  the  third  is  found  only  as  a 
special  secretion. 

809.  Albumen . — ^The  best  example  of  animal  albumen  is  to  be  ibund 
in  the  white  of  an  egg.    This,  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  about  one 

QuxsnoNB. — ^What  are  the  elements  of  animal  substances  !  In  what  respects  do  animal 
substances  differ  from  vegetable  f  What  are  the  chief  proximate  constituents  of  the  ani» 
mal  system  What  is  the  relation  between  the  solids  and  the  fluids  in  the  animal  bodjf 
What  is  said  of  the  composition  and  distribution  of  animal  albomen,  fibrinei  and  caaeine  f 
What  is  the  best  example  of  animal  albumen  ? 
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eighth  of  solid:  albumen,  the  rest  being  wateh  The  ashes  of  albumen  thus 
obtained  oontain  commoa  salt,  carbonate,  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
pho^ater  of  lime,  wldch  saline  substances  constitute  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  white  of  the  egg,  or  li  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  dried  albu- 
men. Th&  yolk  of  eggs  consist  essentiallj  of  aibomen,.  holding  in  suspension 
drops  of  yellow  oil  This  oil  forms  about  two  thirds  of  the  weight  of  the 
7<^  in  a  dried  state,  and  may  be  extracted  from  the  coagidated  yolk  by 
pressure,  or  by  digestion  in  aloohoL 

When  albumen  is  agitated  with  water,  little  solid  bodies  are  formed,  which 
under  the  microscope  resemble  the  cells  which  make  up  the  cellular  tissue  of 
animals,. and  are  perhaps  the  nearest,  approach  to  an  organic  structure  that 
man.  has  yet  been  able  to  produce  artificially. 

810.  F  i  hr  i  n  6  is  found  in  th^  animal  body  in  two  distinct  states,  yiz.,  in 
a  solid  ccmdition  ia  mnisoular  flesh,  and  as  a  fluid  in  the  blood.  A  piece  of 
lean  beef  washed  in  cold  water  until  it  is  perfectly  white,  affords  us  an  ez* 
ample  of  fibrine  in  the  first  condition,  associated  with  membraneous  matter, 
nerves,  fat,  eta  It  may  be  extracted  fix)m  the  blood  in  a  purer  condition, 
by  strongly  agitating  that  fluid,  in  its  recent  and  warm  state,  with  a  bundle 
of  twigs.  The  fibrine  adheres  to  these  liatter  in  the  form  of  long,  elastic 
strings,  and  is  removed  and  cleansed  by  washing  with  cold  water.  In  this 
condition  it  contains  only  a  little  faty  ipiQ^  23t. 

which  may  be  extracted  by  ether. 

The  lean  part  of  the  muscles  of  all 
animals  consists  chiefly  of  fibrine,  and  , 
it  is,  therefore,  the  principal  constituent 
of  animal  flesh.  Fig.  235  represents 
the  structure  of  muscle  as  seen  under 
the  microscope,  the  cross  wrinkles 
showing  the  way  in  which  the  fibers  contract  in  the  living  animal  Fibrine 
derives  its  name  from  its  peculiar  fibrous  appearance,  but  under  the  micro- 
scope it  appears  to  be  composed  of  small  globules  arranged  in  strings.  When 
pure,  it  is  quite  tasteless,  and  insoluble  both  in  hot  Mid  cold  water,  but  by 
long-continued  boiling  it  is  partially  dissolved.  By  drying  it  shrinks  pro 
digiously  in  volume,  loses  about  80  per  cent,  of  water,  and  becomes  transpa- 
rent and  homy,  and  in  this  condition  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod- Fibrine,  when  in  solution,  assumes  tiie  solid  form  spontaneously,  as 
as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn  fix>m  the  influence  &t  £fe.  It  is  this  which 
causes  blood  to  coagulate  almost  as  soon  as  it  i^  drawn  from  the  veins— the 
coagukhtion  being  a  net-work  of  fine  flbera  of  fibrine  inclosing  the  liquid  se- 

QnxBTiOKB.— Of  what  does  the  white  of  an  egg  consist  t  What  is  the  composition  of  the 
yolk  r  What  phenomenon  of  albumen  is  mentioned  f  In  what  conditions  is  fibrine  found 
'  in  the  animal  economy  f  How  may  it  be  prepared  in  a  state  ^proaehlng  to  purity  ?  Of 
what  part  of  the  animal  system  does  it  form  the  principal  pari  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  ita 
name?  What  ars  its  properties?  Whatiaaaidoffihriaeinsolatioa?  What  oaoses  th« 
coagulation  of  the  Uood? 
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mm  and  coloring  principle  of  the  blood.  Owing  to  this  ctrcomstanoe,  little 
or  nothing  is  known  of  fibrine  in  the  soluble  state,  bat  it  is  believed  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  soluble  and  insoluble  fibrine  is  somewhat  different 
Its  composition  is  represented  bj  the  formula  C4ooHsioN'MOi9oPS. 

811.  Caseineinthe  am'msi  system  occurs  only  in  milk.  Its  composi- 
tion and  properties  have  been  ahready  described.    (§  706.) 

812.  Gelatine .— Various  parts  of  the  animal  body,  particalariy  the  skin, 
the  tendons,  cartilage,  and  the  soft  portions  of  the  bones,  dissolve  completely 
by  long  boiling  in  water,  and  produce  a  liquid  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a 
jelly.  The  substance  so  produced  is  termed  gdaJlxM.  Ohemists  do  not  regard 
it  as  existing  naturaUy  in  the  system,  inasmuch  as  it  is  never  found  in  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  ready  solubility  in  warm 
water ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  spedflc  chemical  t;hange  of 
some  of  the  albuminous  principles  by  the  action  of  the  hot  water  and  the 
oxygen  derived  fh>m  the  air.  The  gelatme  extracted  ftom  cartilage  appears 
to  differ  somewhat  from  that  extracted  from  animal  membranes  proper, 
and  has  received  the  distinctive  name  oichofyirint.  The  term  eoiriiSlagt  is  ap- 
plied to  a  dry,  elastic  tissue,  very  widely  distributed  in  the  ammal  economy, 
which  sometimes  serves  to  connect  the  ends  of  bones  which  move  upon  each 
other,  and  sometimes  constitutes  prolongations  of  the  bones  themselves^  as  for 
example,  in  the  ribs,  thus  increasing  their  elasticity. 

Gelatine  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  animal  body,  and  is  obtained  from 
almost  all  solid  parts  of  it,  but  more  eq)eciaUy  fiom  the  tendons^  ligaments, 
the  inner  skin,  and  fix>m  bones  and  horns.  It  is  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  and 
contains  some  sulphur,  but  it  is  not  allied  to  the  proteine  group  of  substances. 
Its  formula  is  CuHioNtOsS.  Gelatine  is  exclusively  an  animal  product^  and 
is  never  found  in  plants,  pectino  being  the  vegetable  Jelly  principle. 

(kfrnmon  glue  is  dried  gelatine,  and  is  prepared  by  boiling  refuse  skin  and 
^nes,  and  evaporating  the  solution.  The  liquor  yields  on  cooling  a  thick 
.jelly,  which  is  cut  by  wires  into  thin  layers,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  Jnngkua,  which  is  the  purest  variety  of  gelatine,  ia  the  dried  swimming, 
•or  air-bladder  of  several  varieties  offish,  especially  of  the  sturgeon.  Gelatine 
is  also  extracted  firom  the  tender  and  ligamentous  part  of  calves'  feet,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  well  known  "  calves'  foot  jelly." 
.  A  dilute  solution  of  gelatine  prepared  fix>m  dippings  of  hides  constitutes 
the  size  which  is  usually  applied  to  paper  to  fill  up  its  pores,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  spreadmg  of  ink.  The  difference  between  writing  and  printing  paper 
consists  simply  in  the  fiM$t,  that  the  former  is  sized,  while  the  latter  is  not* 

X 

*  A  ebeaper  kind  of  sizing  for  paper  is  also  prepared  by  boiling  redn  with  a  strong  so- 
lutioQ  of  potash.  This  is  first  added  to  the  paper  pulp,  and  when  it  has  beoome  thor- 
oaghly  incorporated,  a  solation  of  alum  Is  poured  in.  The  alumina  displaces  the  potash 
in  combination  with  the  rerin,  and  forms  a  more  insoluble  compound  in  the  fibers  of  th« 
P^per- ^^ 

Qunn<ms.->What  Is  said  of  caseine  ?  How  Is  gelatine  prepared  f  What  Is  gelatbief 
Wharis  said  of  the  distribution  and  eomposition  of  ehondrine  t  What  Is  eartOage  ?  WhftI 
toglue  f   What  Is  Islns^ass  ?    What  is  slse  ?    For  what  purpose  is  rise  applied  to  paper? 
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Gelatine  is  largely  employed  as  an  article  of  food,  in  soaps,  jellies,  etc^  but. 
it  possesses  very  little  nutritive  value.  In  an  indirect  way,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  a  restricted  diet  usually  met  with  in  a  sick  room,  its  admmistration 
in  the  form  of  jellies,  eta,  appears  to  be  beneficial,  as  it  seems  to  protect  some 
of  the  constituents  of  the  body  fit>m  waste. 

Gelatine  united  with  tannic  and  gallic  acids  produces  insoluble  com- 
pounds, and  the  X4)plication  of  this  principle  to  the  manufacture  of  leather 
has  been  already  noticed.  Skins  may,  however,  be  converted  mto  leather  by 
other  methods;  as  by  impregnating  tbem,  after  they  have  been  freed  from 
fatty  matters  by  digestion  in  alkalies,  with  a  solution  of  common  salt  and 
alum,  and  then  working  them  with  various  oils.  Glove  leather  is  prepared 
in  this  manner ;  the  stiU  softer  chamois,  or  wash-leather  is  obtained  by  workr 
ing  the  skins  for  a  long  time  with  the  brains  of  certain  animals  or  the  yolks 
of  eggs — the  effect  in  both  instances  being  due  to  the  action  of  certain  pecu- 
liar oily  or  fatty  substances. 

813.  6 1  y  c  0  c  0 1 1  • — By  boiling  gelatine  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
afterward  separating  the  acid  by  chalk,  a  very  remarkable  change  is  effected — 
the  gelatine  being  converted  into  a  sweet,  crystallizable  substance,  which  is 
termed  glycocoU^  or  sugar  of  gelatine. 

814.  firain  and  Nerves . — ^The  substance  of  the  brain,  nerves,  and 
spinal  marrow  differs  from  that  of  aU  the  other  animal  textures.  It  appears 
to  be  albumen  in  a  peculiar  state,  associated  with  certain  remarkable  fatty 
substances,  and  in  the  brain  especially  a  large  amount  of  unoxydized  phos- 
phorus is  believed  to  be  present  Only  about  one  fiflh  part  of  the  nervous 
tissue,  however,  is  solid  matter.  The  phosphorus  contamed  in  the  bnun  is 
said  to  amount  to  3  or  4  per  cent  of  its  entire  weight 

816.  The  S  k  i  n  of  animals  consists  of  two  layers,  the  skin  proper,  called 
also  the  cuJUa,  and  the  derma^  which  envelopes  the  muscles  and  the  bones ; 
and  the  outer  layer,  the  epidermis^  or  cuiicUf  which  orig^ates  from  the  for- 
mer, and  consists  mainly  of  albuminous  cells,  which  losing  their  liquid  con- 
tents by  evaporation,  gradually  become  flattened  scales  at  the  surface.  These 
undergo  constant  exuviation,  and  are  constantly  replaced  fh)m  beneath,  the 
superficial  ones  becoming  dry  and  homy  (scarf  skinX  and  serving  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  sensitive  or  true  skin  underneath.  The  lowest  portion  of 
the  cuticle^  resting  en  the  cutis,  is  called  the  rete  mvoasum^  and  contains  the 
lugment  which  in  the  dark  races  imparts  color  to  the  skin.  This  pigment 
seems  to  be  produced  by  the  agency  of  sun*light  and  oontmued  high  tern* 
peratuxe,  and  contains  a  large  percentage  of  carbon. 

The  cuticle,  or  outer  skin  of  most  animals  is  perforated  by  numerous  small 
orifices,  through  some  of  which  hairs  pass,  while  others  give  passage  to  the 
fiuids  of  perspiration,  or  allow  certain  oily  fluids  to  exude.    "  In  the  human 

QmanoiTB.— What  is  the  nntrltive  value  of  geUttnef  How  is  leather  formed  other 
than  by  tanning  ?  What  ia  i^yoocoU  ?  What  la  said  of  the  oompoiition  of  the  brain  and 
nerves  •  Of  what  does  the  skin  comriat?  How  ia  the  epidermis  formed?  What  Is  th«. 
Mte  mneonimf   What  ia  said  of  the  pores  of  the  skin? 
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STstem  the  pores  are  more  tumeroas  in  some  p^rts  of  the  body  thiptixjotbera^ 
but  the  outer  skin  of  a  full-growa  maa  ia  sprinkled  oyer  with  about  seven 
millkins  of  them,  while  the  united  length  of  certain  spiral  vessels  connected 


with  them  is  reckoned  at  28  miles.'^ 
FiQ.  236. 


Through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  also, 
air  enters  and  escapes  contuiually  ia 
a  healthy  state  of  the  body,  es  it  does 
from  the  air-vessels  of  the  lunga 

Fig.  236  represents  a  vertioU  sec* 
tion  of  the  skm  greatly  magnified,  a 
bemg  the  cutide,  or  outer  fikin,  6  d 
the  true  skin,  e  the  sweat  glands  and 
their  dncts,  the  outlets  s^  the  sui&ce 
being  pores,  /hairs,  g  cellular  tissue. 
816.  flomy  Matter.— Hair, 
wool,  bristles,  feathers,  nails,  daws, 
and  hoofe  of  animals  are  regarded  as 
haying  the  same  general  chemical 
composition  as  that  of  the  epidermis, 
of  which  they  may  be  considered  as 
appendages.  They  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soften  in  boiling  water, 
and  entirely  dissoive  by  oontmued 
digestion  in  caustic  alkalies.  They 
contain  several  oily  or  fiitty  sub- 
stances, generally  colored,  fiom  which 
they  derive  their  peculiar  hue. 

Each  hair  originates  in  a  little  flask-shaped  follicle  (/  Fig.  236),  which  is 
formed  by  a  depression  of  the  cutis,  and  Uned  by  a  continuatk>n  of  the  cutideu 
The  hair  grows  by  constant  prolongation  from  this  foUide,  and  its  cokir  is 
due  to  a  peculiar  colored  oil,  which  in  black  hair  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  iron.  The  surfkoe  of  the  hair  is  scaly,  and  not  smooth,  as  it  appears 
to  the  naked  eye ;  and  in  the  case  of  wool,  which  is  a  modification  of  hair, 
the  edges  of  the  fiber,  seen  under  a  microscope,  have  the  appearance  of  a 
dne  saw,  with  the  teeth  sk)ping  in  a  direction  from  the  roots  to  the  points. 
Were  a  number  of  thimbles  with  uneven  edges  inserted  into  eadi  other,  a 
cylinder  would  result  not  dissimilar  in  outline  from  a  filament  of  merino 
wool,  the  appearance  of  Which,  under  the  microscope,  is  represented  hy  Pig. 
237.  This  peculiar  structure  of  wool  gives  it  the  property  of  yeZftn^,  so  that 
when  a  mass  of  wool  is  alternately  compressed  and  relaxed,  the  little  imbri- 
cations or  scales  of  the  fibers  lay  hold  of  and  match  into  each  otheiv  and  thus 
oompact  the  whole  into  a  solid  tissue,  or  fdL  Some  varieties  of  hair,  included 
under  the  term/vr,  have  also  suffidently  roughened  surfaces  to  enable  them 


QtjnTfONS.—What  ifl  said  of  the  oompositlon  of  hair,  horns,  ete.  f  Wh|U  of  the  origla 
df  kalrr  To  what  does  hair  owe  ita  color?  What  ia  the  external  atmetora  of  hairf 
Whjdoea  wool  felt!  :      .. 
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to  &h,    Fig,  238  exhibits  the  appearance  of  the  hair  of  the  seal  (a)  and  of  a 
'       Fio  23T  species  of  caterpiUer  (6),  yiq.  238. 

Jl^f -r .  ^^  when  viewed  under  the 

microscope. 

817.  Bones.— The 
bones  of  animals  are 
composed  of  oiiganic 
matter,  which  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  car- 
tilage,  and  of  earthy 
matter,  consisting  chief- 
ly of  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime— the 
latter  constituting  in 
mammalia  about  two 
thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  bone.*  The  oi^ganic 
and  earthy  bases  contained  in  bones  may  be  easily  separated  fh)m  each  other. 
Thus  when  a  bone  is  digested  for  some  days  in  a  dilate  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  earthy  salts  dissolve  onl^  leaving  the  cartilage  soft  and  flexi- 
ble, but  retaining  exactly  the  shape  of  the  bone.  To  accomplish  this  per- 
fectly, it  is  necessary  to  renew  the  liquor  several  times,  and  finally  to  wash 
tiie  cartilage  with  fresh  water  until  no  trace  of  acid  remains.  The  cartilage 
may  also  be  removed  by  heating  the  bone  for  some  time  in  an  open  fire  with 
free  access  of  air^^the  organic  matter  in  this  way  bemg  burned  away,  while 
the  bone-earth  remains. 

The  bones  of  mammalia  and  of  birds  agree  very  closely  in  chemical  com- 
position, but  the  bones  of  fishes  vary  considerably  as  regards  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  contained  earthy  and  organic  matter.  In  what  are  called  the 
cartHaginoua  fishes^  sharks,  etc.,  the  bones  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
calcareous  sa^  and  in  the  bones  of  all  fishes  the  proportion  of  cartilaginous 
matter  is  always  greater  than  in  those  of  other  vertebrated  animaJs ;  hence 
the  flexibility  of  the  bodies  of  fishes.  The  composition  of  fish-scales  resembles 
that  of  bone,  once  they  contain  fixtm  40  to  50  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
fix>m  3  to  10  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  firom  40  to  55  per  cent  of 
organic  matter. 

*  The  foIlowing>is  an  average  oomposition  of  the  bonei  of  a  healthy  adalt  man  :— 

Cartilage. 821T 

Blood  TCMela..... 118 

Phosphate  of  lime 51-04 

Carbonate  of  lime 11-30 

Fluoride  of  ealdum 2*00 

Phoaphateofmagneria 1*16 

Soda,  chloride  of  sodium 1^-20 

idO-00 

QmBBnoKS.  —What  is  the  composition  of  bones  f  How  may  the  constitnents  of  bones  be 
Mparated  t    How  do  the  bones  of  mammalia,  birds,  and  fishes  correspond  ? 
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818.  The  Teeth  have  essentially  the  same  oompositioa  as  the  bones^ 
except  that  they  contain  less  cartilage.  The  white  external  part  of  the  toofch 
beyond  the  g^um,  called  the  enamel,  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  and 
contains  only  a  trace  of  animal  matter. 

819.  Shells  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  shells  of  cnistacea,  lobsters,  crabs,  etc.,  usually  contain  from  50 
to  60  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  Hme,  from  4  to  5  per  cent  of  phosphate,  and 
the  balance  animal  matter.  The  shells  of  mollusca,  oysters,  clams,  etc.,  on 
the  contrary,  are  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  contain  scarcely  any 
phosphates  or  organic  matter. 

820.  Milk . — ^This  peculiar  liquid  is  secreted  by  the  female  of  the  class 
mammalia  for  the  support  of  its  young,  and  seems  to  contain  the  Same  con- 
stituents, although  in  somewhat  different  proportions,  in  all  the  different 
species  of  animals  producing  it  Milk  is  wonderfully  adapted  for  the  office 
it  is  naturally  intended  to  discharge,  viz.,  that  of  providing  materials  for  the 
rapid  growth  and  development  of  the  young  mammalian  animal ;  inasmuch 
as  it  contains  caseine,  a  nitrogenous  matter  nearly  identical  in  composition 
with  muscular  flesh,  &t,  sugar,  and  various  salts,  the  most  important  constitu- 
ent of  the  latter  being  phosphate  of  lime.  This  last  is  held  in  complete  solu- 
tion in  the  slightiy  alkaline  liquid,  and  sustains  an  important  relation  to  the 
fjnnation  and  growth  of  bone.  The  following  analysis  exhibits  the  com- 
position of  1,000  parts  of  cow's  milk  in  a  fiesh  state : 

Water 8T3-00 

Caseine 48-20 

Fat  (butter) 80-00 

Milk  sugar. 43-90 

Phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron 2*80 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  with  a  litOe  free 

soda  in  eomUnatioa  with  caseine 2*10 

i;ooo 

Woman^s  milk  contains  more  sugar,  but  less  caseine  and  butter  than  the 
milk  of  the  cow.  The  latter  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  functional  wants 
of  the  child,  but  may  be  improved  by  diluting  it  with  water  and  sweetening 
it  with  sugar,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  the  nitrogen- 
ized  element,  the  caseine,  and  render  it  more  suitable  for  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation., "  Milk,  moreovOT,  is  not  suitable  as  the  sole  nouriahment  of  adult 
life,  since  it  does  not  contain  in  sufficient  .quantity  those  phospborissed  com- 
pounds which  are  necessary  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  which  at  this 
period  are  more  active  than  in  mfancy." 

When  milk  is  viewed  under  a  microscope  of  moderate  power,  it  is  seen  to 
conmst  of  a  perfectly  transparent  liquid,  in  which  are  suspended  numerous 

QVEsnoxa— What  is  the  composition  of  the  teeth  f  Of  sheUs  ?  What  is  mOk?  What 
is  its  natural  office?  What  is  its  general  composition f  In  what  respect  does  woman** 
milk  differ  from  cow's  t    What  is  the  appearance  of  milk  under  the  microscope  ? 
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globules  of  fat,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  FiG.  239. 

239.  These  globules  sure  the  butter,  and 
mainly  give  to  milk  its  opaque,  white 
appearance.  When  milk  is  allowed  to 
stand,  the  globules,  by  virtue  of  their 
low  specific  gravity,  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  form  a  layer  of  cream,  and  by  strong 
agitation  or  churning,  they  may  be  fur- 
ther made  to  coalesce  into  a  mass,  and 
form  "butter."  It  is  also  believed  that 
each  fat  globule  is  inclosed  in  a  little  sack 
of  caseine,  which  is  ruptured  by  the  agita- 
tion. During  the  operation  of  churning, 
oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  air,  the 
temperature  rises,  and  the  milk,  if  not  already  acid,  turns  sour. 

Butter  consists  of  a  mixture  of  margarine,  oleine,  and  a  peculiar  volatile,: 
odoriferous  principle  termed  Jmtyrinej  whidh  contains  butyric  add.  In  order 
that  butter  should  keep  well,  it  is  necessary  that  the  buttermilk  should  be' 
thorouglily  freed  from  it,  since  the  caseine  and  albumen  contained  in  this, 
readily  undergo  decomposition,  and  produce  an  add  fermentation  which  sep- 
arates the  butjrric  acid  and  other  volatile  acids,  and  imparts  to  the  butter  a 
disagreeable,  rancid  taste.  This  same  object,  t.  e.,  the  preservation  of  butter, 
can  be  also  attained  by  melting  the  butter,  when  the  watery  part  subsides, 
and  carries  with  it  the  azotized  matter.  The  flavor  of  the  butter  is,  however,, 
somewhat  impaired  by  this  process. 

821.  Milk,  when  in  a  fresh  state,  is  always  feebly  alkaline ;  but  it  soon 
sours  in  the  air,  particularly  in  warm  weather — lactic  acid  being  developed. 
The  presence  of  this  acid  causes  the  caseine  to  coagulate,  or  become  inso- 
luble, when  it  separates  in  clots,  carrying  the  fatty  globules  with  it  Milk  in 
this  condition  is  said  to  be  turned.  This  change  may  be  prevented,  without 
injuring  the  quality  of  the  milk,  by  the  addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  soda. 

822.  Checseisa  mixture,  in  various  proportions,  of  coagulated  caseine 
and  butter.  The  caseous  matter  is  separated  in  the  form  of  cheese,  by  leav- 
ing the  milk  for  some  little  time  at  a  temperature  of  120°  F.  in  contact  with 
a  piece  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  cai£,  which  is  called  ren- 
net. This  by  its  presence  is  believed  to  cause  a  sort  of  acid  fermentation, 
which  causes  the  milk  to  separate  into  a  solid  white  opaque  curdy  and  a  thin, 
translucent  wJieyj  the  former  consisting  chiefly  of  caseine  and  butter,  and  the 
latter  of  water,  holding  in  solution  most  of  the  saline  constituents  of  the 
milk,  together  with  the  milk  sugar.     The  coagulum  thus  obtained  is  sepa- 

QuxsnoKS. — In  what  condition  does  butter  exist  in  milk  ?  How  is  butter  collected  in 
m  separate  state  ?  What  is  ita  composition?  Why  is  batter  containing  butter-milk  liable 
to  deteriorate  ?  How  does  the  melting  of  batter  tend  to  preserve  it  ?  What  is  the  chem- 
ical condition  of  milk  ?  What  eaoses  it  to  coagulate?  What  is  cheese?  How  is  it  i 
factored? 
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rated  fiom  the  whey  hj  stnuning ;  th^  dntf&ed,  ndzed  with  a  portion  of  salt^ 
and  sometimes  other  condiments,  and  subjected  to  pressure.  The  product  is 
cheese,  which,  when  kept  for  several  Inonths  in  a  cool  situation,  undergoes  a 
kind  of  putrefiiction,  and  obtains  thereby  a  pecuUar  taste  and  odor.  The 
goodness  of  cheese  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  cream  left  in  the  milk; 
and  upon  the  method  of  its  manufiGbCtura 

823.  B  i  0  0  d. — " The  blood  is  the  general  circulatmg  fluid  of  the  animal 
body,  the  source  of  all  nutriment  and  growth,  and  the  general  material  from 
which  all  the  secretions,  however  much  they  may  differ  in  properties,  are 
derived.  It  also  serves  the  scarcely  less  hnportant  office  of  removing  and 
carrying  off  from  the  body  principles  which  are  hurtful,  or  no  longer  re- 
quired." 

In  all  vertebrated  animals,  viz.,  man,  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes, 
the  blood  has  a  bright  red  color ;  while  in  the  invertebrata^  as  insects,  the 
Crustacea,  moUusca^  and  zdophjrtes,  it  is  very  often  colorless,  but  sometimes 
tinged  with  red,  yellow,  green,  or  other  hues, 

824.  Composition  of  the  Blood. — ^The  blood,  as  seen  under  the 
microscope,  circulating  in  the  vessels,  appears  to  consist  of  a  colorless  liquid, 
holding  in  suspension  little  globules,  called  eorpusckSj  or  cells.  Some  of 
these,  m  man,  are  white,  but  most  are  red,  and  give  to  the  blood  its  color. 
The  red  corpuscules  vary  in  size  and  shape  in  different  animals,  and  the  mi- 
croscopist,  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  is  enabled,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  to  distinguish  in  the  dried  stain,  human  from  animal  blood, 
and  also  to  pronounce  with  certainty  whether  a  particular  spot  is  occasioned 

by  blood  or  some  other  liquid.  pjQ  241. 

In  man  they  appear  as  circular 

flattened  disc,  having  an  average 

diameter  of  l-3200th  of  an  indi, 

and  a  thickness  of  1-I24,0a0th. 

In  reptiles  they  are  elliptical  and 

larger  than  in  man.     Fig.  240 

represents  their  appearance  in 

human    blood    magnified    500 

diameters,  and  Fig.  241  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  blood  of  a  fhog, 

magnified  260  diameter&    When 
dried,  they  form,  in  man,  on  an  average,  about  13  per  cent  of  the  whole 
weight  of  fresh  blood. 

In  man  and  all  warm-blooded  animals,  the  color  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries 
is  of  a  bright  scarlet,  while  in  the  veins  it  is  dark  red.  These  changes  of 
color  are  primarily  due  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen  upon  the  blood, 
while  passing  through  the  lungs. 


QuzsnoKS.— What  is  the  blood  ?  Wliat  ia  8^d  of  its  color?  What  la  ita  appearance 
under  the  microscope  ?  What  is  said  of  the  blood  corpaadea  f  What  Ui  said  of  the  color 
of  the  Uood  in  the  veimi  and  arteries  f 
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Tho  fluid  of  the  corposdefl  oontaiiis  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  which 
is  called  hasmatine,  particles  of  &t,  a  colorless  siibstaiice  called  glohuline^  which 
resembles  caseine  in  its  properties  and  composition,  and  various  saline  mat- 
ters. HcBmaiine  is  remarkable  for  containing,  as  an  essential  ingredient,  ox/yd 
cfiron^  which  may  be  easily  esctracted  and  tested  by  igniting  a  little  dried 
dot  of  blood  in  a  crucible,  and  digesting  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid ; 
the  solution  thus  obtamed,  gives  Prusfflan  blue,  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

The  oolorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  supposed  to  contam  principally 

The  colorless  liquid  surrouncting  the  blood  corpuscles  is  water,  holding  in 
suspension  or  solution  a  great  number  of  different  substances,  viz.,  albumen, 
fibrine,  &t,  and  a  great  number  of  salts,  such  as  the  phosphates  of  soda, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  the  carbonates  and  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda,  and 
the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium.  It  also  contains  several  gases,  oxy- 
gen, carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen,  arising  from  the  action  of  air  in  the  lungs. 
A  healthy,  full-grown,  average  sized  man,  contains  about  20  lbs.  of  blood ; 
1,000  pariB  of  which  consist  of  TOO  to  *I 90  parts  water,  60  to  TO  albumen,  2 
or  3  fibrine,  1*4  to  3  of  Ikt,  and  10  of  mineral  salts. 

The  heat  of  the  blood  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  activity  of  the 
process  of  respiration.  In  man,  when  in  a  state  of  health,  its  temperature  re- 
mains, under  almost  all  circumstances,  in  the  extreme  cold  of  the  polar  re- 
gions and  under  the  tropics,  at  about  98°  P.  In  birds,  the  temperature  is 
sometimes  as  high  as  108°  P.  In  fishes,  it  is  about  that  of  the  water  in 
which  they  live.  Animals  whose  temperature  is  but  little  higher  than  tho 
medium  in  which  they  live  are  called  cold-blooded,  while  those  whose  tem- 
perature is  warmer  than  the  air  which  surrounds  them,  are  called  warm- 
bk)oded. 

In  its  ordinary  state,  the  blood  has  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction,  a  saline 
taste,  and  a  peculiar  odor.  When  taken  from  the  living  animal,  it  soon  un- 
dergoes spontaneous  coagulation,  and  separates  into  two  portions ;  one,  a 
pale^  yellowish,  slimy  fluid,  called  the  $ervm.,  the  other  a  gelatinous,  red 
mass,  called  the  dot,  or  coagvXurrL  The  former  contains  nearly  all  the  albu- 
men and  saline  constituents  of  the  blood,  while  the  latter,  as  before  stated, 
is  produced  by  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrine,  which,  **  altiiough  constituting, 
when  dry,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  yet  in  the  bulky  and  swol- 
len condition  in  which  it  separates,  is  voluminous  enough  to  entangle  in  its 
net- work  of  fibers  the  whole  of  the  coloring  matter,  and  cause  its  mechanical 
separation."  The  cause  of  the  coagulation  is  not  fully  determined ;  the  ad- 
dition of  certain  saline  substances,  such  as  a  saturated  solution  of  chloric!3 
of  sodium,  either  retards  or  prevents  it ;  while  alum,  and  the  oxyds  of  zinc  and 

QuBBnoHS.— What  is  the  composition  of  the  blood  corpuscles  f  What  of  the  fluid  sur- 
rounding the  corpuscles  f  What  quantity  of  blood  is  contained  in  a  healthy  man  f  What 
are  the  general  constituents  of  the  blood  f  What  is  said  of  the  heat  of  the  blood  f  What 
are  irarm  and  oold-blooded  animals  f  What  change  does  the  blood  undergo  when  drawn 
from  tho  veiattt    What  is  the  serum  ?    What  the  dot? 
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oopper,  promote  it  ^e  Mood  of  penons  also  wfeo  have  died  a  sndden,  tio- 
lent  death  by  some  kinds  of  poison,  or  from  mental  emotion,  is  nsnaUy  found 
in  a  fluid  state.* 

825.  ff  u  t  r  i  t  i  0  Ji . — The  constant  waste  of  the  animal  body  consequent 
on  the  dischaxge  of  the  various  functions  necessary  to  the  support  of  life,  re- 
quires tliat  an  equally  constant  supply  of  new  material  should  be  afforded, 
from  which  the  repairs  and  renewals  of  the  system  may  be  efifected.    This; 
end  is  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  food,  which  in  all  animals  con- 
sists of  protein  in  its  various  forms  (albumen,  fibrine,  caseine,  etc.),  starch, . 
sugar,  gum,  and  fa(^  to  wlilch,  in  the  case  of  flesh-eating  animals,  gelatine 
must  be  added.    f*ood,  or  nourishment  from  without,  can,  however,  be  only 
made  available  for  the  wants  of  the  system  by  being  first  converted  into, 
blood,  and  this  is  effected  through  the  agency  of  various  processes,  which  aie 
collectively  termed  digestiark  '  : 

826.  Digestion . — The  various  acts  of  the  function  of  digestion  are  as^ 
follows : — ^Prom  the  mouth,  where  the  food  is  chewed  by  the  teeth  and  moist-, 
ened  by  the  saliva,  it  passes  into  the  stomach. 

The  saliva  is  secreted  by  glands  which  open  into  the  interior  of  the  mouth, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  water,  holding  in  solution  about  1  per  cent,  of  saline 
matter.  The  quantity  of  saliva  produced  in  a  full-grown,  healthy  man,  in  the- 
course  of  24  hours,  varies  fi'om  8  to  21  ouncea  Its  chief  ofi&ce  seems  to  be 
to  dilute  tho  food  and  assist  mastication  and  deglutition ;  but  it  is  also  sup-: 
posed  to  act  chemically,  through  the  agency  of  a  peculiar  oi^nic  substance, 
contained  in  it,  termed  pytaline^  which,  like  diastase,  is  capable  of  converting 
the  starch  and  gum  of  the  food  into  sugar.  Its  action,  however,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  probably  very  limited. 

The  food,  havmg  reached  the  stomach,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  pe« 

•  "  No  other  component  part  of  the  organism,*'  says  Liebig,  "  can  be  compared  to 
the  blood,  in  respect  to  the  feeble  resistance  which  it  offers  to  external  influences.  It  id 
not  an  organ  which  i»  formed,  but  an  organ  in  the  act  of  formation ;  indeed  it  is  the  sum 
of  all  the  organs  which  toe  being  formed.  The  chemical  force  and  the  Tital  prindple 
hold  each  other  in  such  perfect  equilibrium,  that  every  disturbance,  however  trifling,  or 
from  whaterer  cause  it  may  proceed,  effects  a  change  in  the  blood.  In  fact,  it  possesses 
so  little  permanence,  that  it  can  not  be  removed  from  the  body  without  immediately  suf- 
fering  a  change,  and  can  not  come  in  contact  with  any  organ  in  the  body  without  yielding 
to  its  attraction.  The  slightest  action  of  a  chemical  agent  upon  the  blood  exercises  an 
injurious  influence ;  even  the  momentary  contact  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  although  ef- 
fected through  the  medium  of  cells  and  membranes,  alters  the  color  and  other  qualities 
of  the  blood.  Every  chemical  action  propagates  itself  through  the  mass  of  the  blood : 
for  example,  the  active  chemical  condition  of  the  constituents  of  a  body  undergoing  de- 
composition, fermentation,  putrefaction,  or  decay,  disturbs  the  equUibxium  of  the  chem^ 
ical  force,  and  the  vital  principle  in  the  circulating  fluid.  Numerous  modificatioiui  in  the 
composition  and  condition  of  the  compounds  produced  from  the  elements  of  the  blood  re- 
sult from  the  conflict  of  the  vital  force  with  the  chemical  affinity,  in  their  incessant  en- 
deavor to  overcome  each  other.*' 

QnxsTxoss. — What  is  the  office  of  food?  Of  what  does  the  food  of  animals  oonsiBt  ? 
.What  ohange  is  necessary  to  render  fbod  efficacious  f  What  is  the  first  pnxsess  of  di- 
gestion?   What  is  the  saliva?    What  is  its  constitntion ?    What  its  action  f 
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collar  fluid,  called  the  ga$ine  juioey  which  flows  out  of  minute  openings  in 
the  inner  suriace---or  mucous  meml^ne,  as  it  is  called<~of  the  stomach. 
This  fluid  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving',  at  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
the  nitrogenized  alimentaiy  principles,  such  as.  albumen,  fibrine,  etc.,  but  ex- 
erts no  solvent  action  upon  starchy  or  fatty  substances.  These  last,  however, 
through  the  joint  action  of  the  saliva  and  the  uniform  warmth  and  motion  of- 
the  muscular  walls  of  the  stomach,  are  all  brought  into  a  semi-fluid  state.  In 
what  manner  the  gastric  juice  is  enabled  to  effect,  the  reduction  of  nitrogen- 
ized food  to  a  nearly  fluid  condition,  is  not.  known.  It  is  said  to  contain 
free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  an  organic  principle  called  pepsirij  and  to  the 
joint  influence  of  these  two  the.  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice  has  been 
attributed.* 

The  amount  of  gastric  juice  secreted  by  the  stomach  of  a  well-fed,  growz^ 
man,  has  been  estimated  at  from  60  to  80  ounces  in  every  24  hours. 

Digestion  generally  commences  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  food 
into  the  stomach,  and  is  usually  finished  in  about  four  hours — ^the  food  being 
converted  into  a  grayish,  gruel-like,  slightly  acid  pulp,  called  chyme.  This 
chyme  passes  from  the  stomach  into  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestines, 
called  the  duodenum^  where  it  is  moistened  by  two  saliva-like  liquids,  the  hUe 
and  the  pancreatic  juice,  which  are  secreted  by  peculiar  organs  termed  res- 
pectively the  gaU-bladder  and  the  pancreas.  The  action  of  the  bile  on  the 
food  is  not  well  known,  but  the  pancreatic  juice  acts  instantaneously  on  the 
non-nitrogenous  alimentary  substances,  converting  starch,  etc.,  into  sugar, 
and  the  fatty  matters  into  an  emulsion  which  renders  them  fit  for  absorption. 
After  undergoing  the  action  of  these  liquids,  the  nutritious  matter  presents  a 
uniform  milky  appearance,  and  is  termed  chyle.  In  this  condition  it  is  nearly 
all  absorbed  by  a  system  of  vessels  called  the  lacteais,  which  terminate  in  a 
common  reservoir — ^the  thoracic  cfoc^— which  in  man  is  about  the  size  of  a 
large  goose-quilL  The  thoracic  duct  terminates  in  a  large  vein  near  the  left; 
shoulder,  and  into  this  the  chyle  is  discharged  and  passes  forward  to  the 
lungs,  where  it  assumes  a  red  color  and  becomes  blood.f 

*  Some  yean  since  a  French  Canadian  "by  the  name  of  St  Martin,  was  severely  l^jored 
in  file  idde  by  the  explosion  of  a  gnn,  but  the  vonnd  finally  healed,  leaving  a  permanent 
orifice  in  the  iralls  of  the  stomach  throngh  which  food  could  be  introduced,  and  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  dig^ion  obsenred.  From  the  stomach  of  this  person,  also,  gastric  juice 
has  been  taken  out  by  means  of  a  little  cup,  and  chemically  examined.  Professor  F.  S. 
Smith,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  who  examined  the  gastric  Juice  thus  obtained 
in  18S7,  states  that  it  contains  hardly  any  hydrochloric  add,  but  much  lactic  acid ;  and  to 
this  latter  agent  he  ascribes  the  constant  acid  reaction  of  the  stomach.  It  has  also  been 
shown  by  observations  made  through  this  subject,  that  the  food  introduced  into  the  stom- 
ach is  caused  to  revolve  continually  around  its  interior,  the  revolutions  requiring  a  period 
of  from  one  to  three  minutes. 

t  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  food  lingers  In  the  stomach  for  the  space  of  several 

QuxsTiOKS. — ^What  change  does  the  food  undergo  in  the  stomachf  VTb^i  is  the  gastric 
juice  f  What  quantity  of  gastric  juice  \»  secreted  by  the  stomach  T  What  period  is  nsn. 
ally  required  for  digestion?  What  is  chyme  f  What  takes  plaee  when  the  food  leaves 
the  stomach  ?  What  is  the  function  of  (he hila  and  panereatle  joioes  f  What  is  ehyle? 
What  becomes  of  the  chyle  7  > 
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That  part  of  the  food  (diyle)  whldi  is  insoliibld,  or  unfit  for  aa^milafion,  is 
left  unabsorbed  by  the  laoteals,  and  passes  o£rtlm>i2gh  the  intestines  in  the 
form  of  excrementtttoos  matter.  '*  How  effectual  the  digestive  process  is  in 
exhausting  what  we  eat  of  its  mitritiTe  matter  maj  be  judged  of  fit>m  the 
&ct,  that  a  healthy,  grown  man,  fed  with  ordinary  diet,  r^eots  of  undigested 
and  of  wasted  or  used  up  matter,  both  taken  together,  only  fix>m  four  to  six 
ounces.    And  this  tejected  matter  oonsists  of<— 

Water 8   to4^0B. 

Orguiic matter. OftolJ  " 

Minend  matter,  chiefly  phosphates. ...  Oi  to  0}  " 

Total 4   to6   OS. 

Or  he  discharges  one  to  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  dry  solid  matter  daily."— 
Johnson.* 

826.  Respiration  .—All  animals  as  well  as  vegetables  require,  for  the 
proper  performance  of  their  various  functions  and  their  continued  existence 
in  a  living  state,  a  free  supply  of  atmospheric  air  as  well  as  a  sapply  of  food. 
It  is  also  neceaaary  that  this  air  should  have  free  access  to  the  interior  of  their 
stracture,  and  the  act  or  process  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  termed 
JRespiraiion. 

The  organs  by  which  the  act  of  respiration  is  performed  differ  essentially 
hi  different  species  of  annuals.  In  the  lowest  types  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
as  the  polypes,  respiration  is  accomplished  exclusively  through  the  skin.  In- 
sects also  draw  in  air  into  their  system,  or  in  other  words,  breath,  by  means 
of  organs  called  tracheoR,  or  wind-pipes — ^tubes  which  penetrate  in  various 
directions  through  their  bodies,  and  terminate  externally  in  little  orifices 
called  stomata.  If  we  smear  the  body  of  an  insect,  as  a  wasp,  with  thick  oil, 
we  close  up  the  stomata,  and  the  insect  speedily  dies  of  suffocation.  All 
vertebrate  animals  are  endowed  with  localized  organs  of  respiration,  which, 
are  termed  lungs^  or  gtOs,  In  man  and  the  higher  animals,  the  "  lungs  con- 
sist of  two  rounded,  oblong,  somewhat  flattened  masses,  of  very  cellular  sub- 
stance, situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  communicating  with  the  at- 


bonrs.  Soups  and  nntoitioiui  fluids  which  require  no  *^  breaking  down**  in  tiie  i 
paw  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestines  in  a  yery  short  period.  Nether  is  nutriment 
taken  up  wholly  through  the  lacteals  of  the  intestines,  but  a  certain  portion,  in  a  fluid 
state,  by  the  action  of  endosmotic  force,  passes  threngh  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  snd  is 
minted  with  the  general  blood. 

*  The  cause  of  the  peculiar  odor  of  fcecal  matter  Is  in  greatmeasureunkaowB,  sltbongh 
scientific  SQ^or  has  induced  some  chemists  to  undertake  most  repulsive  investigations  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  information  on  the  sul^ect.  By  treating  fresh  night  soil  w^tti  akohol 
two  principles  have  been  extracted,  vis.,  a  crystalline,  slightly  alkaline  substance,  named 
•xcreUney  and  an  acid  called  excretolic  acid ;  but  little,  however,  is  known  ooQcexning  them« 
It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  when  albuminous  eompoonds  are  heated  with  hydrate 
of  potash,  and  the  residue  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  an  odor  characteristlD  in  an  in- 
tense d^ree  of  foecal  matter  Is  produced. 

Qunmons.— What  beoomes  of  the  nnassimiUted  matter?  What  is  respiration?  How 
is  respiration  effected  in  diflteeat  animals  f  What  is  the  eonstitntioD  of  the  longs  in  mi^n 
and  the  higher  animals? 
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mosphere  through  the  THbd- 

pipe,  or  trache».    The  general 

form  of  the  human  lungs  is 

represented  in  Fig.  242.    The 

air  or  wind-pipe,  a  b,  as  it  de- 
scends from  the  throat,  hranch- 

es  off  into  large  (bronchia^ 

tubes,  c  c,  and  these  agun  into 

smaller  and  still  smaller,  and 

finally  into  hair-like,  or  capil- 

laiy  vessels.    These  capillaiy 

tubes,  in  torn,  communicate 

with  little  air-cells  contained 

in  an  elastic  membrane,   so 

minute  that  the  number  exist- 
ing in  the  lungs  of  a  fuU-grown 

man  is  estimated  at  600  mil- 

lions,  and  between,  or  imbed* 

dedin  these  cells,  blood-vessels 

equally  minute  are  distributed 

in  every  direction.    The  ap* 

pearance  of  the  air-cells  and  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs,  as  seen  imder  the 

micPOflcope,  is  represented  in  Fig.  243. 

The  motion  of  the  lungs  in  respiration  is  analogous 
ta  the  motion  of  the  leather  of  a  pair  of  bellows. 
I  When  we  inhcUe^  the  cavity  of  the  chest  or  thorax  is 
I  expanded  by  muscular  action,  and  a  vacuum  is  formed 
I  around  (he  hmgsj  in  consequence  of  which  the  exter- 
nal air  mstantly  rushes  in  and  penetrates  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  cellular  substance.    When  we  ca> 
hdle^  the  thorax  contracts,  and  the  air  contamed  in  the 
lungs  is  expelled,  the  muscles  of  the  wind-pipe  at  the 
same  time  contracting  in  order  to  assist  tiie  process. 
In  brdinaiy  respiration,  a  m4n  makes  It  or  18  respi- 
I  rations  per  minute,  during  each  of  which  he  draws 
I  iu  about  20  cubic  inches  of  air,  or  between  3  and  4 
[thousand  gallons  per  day.  -  In  man  also  the  skin  is  to 
I  some  elctent  a  respiratory  organ,  through  which  air 
enteris  and  escapes,  as  it  does  from  the  air-vessels  of 

the  lungs,  though  less  rapidly.* 

*  When  a  portion  iof  the  «1dn  Yum  l>een  burned,  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  exercising  the 
ftinction  of  respiration,  and  the  lungs  are  therefore  obliged  to  perform  extra  duty,  and 
fufller  in  consequence.  Hence  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  a  frequent  result  of  extensiye 
bums. 

QuEBTZONB.— What  is  the  mechanical  action  of  breathing  ?    What  amount  of  air 
the  longs  by  respiration  f    Is  the  skin  a  respiratory  organ  f 
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The  composition  of  the  lur  which  escapes  from  the  longs  is  not  the  same 
as  that  which  enters,  and  is  found  to  contain  a  greatly  increased  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  and  vapor  of  water,  and  a  diminished  percentage  of  oxjgen ; 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  however,  remains  neaiiy  unaltered. 

The  amount  of  pure  carbon  which  is  thrown  off.  from  the  lungs  of  a  full-grown 
man,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  in  a  space  of  24  hours,  varies  from  5  to 
15  ounces ;  whUe  the  quantity  which  escapes  from  the  skui  also  during  the 
same  period,  by  respiration,  is  estimated  at  from  50  to  60  grains.  Tho 
amount  of  water  exhaled  from  the  lungs  and  skin  In  24  hours  probably 
averages  about  3  or  4  pounds. 

The  lungs  extract  or  absorb  from  the  air  which  enters  them  from  one 
seventh  to  one  fifth  ci  its  oxygen,  and  the  absolute  weight  of  the  oxygen 
thus  introduced  into  the  system  in  a  day,  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  about 
one  iburth  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  food,  solid  and  liquid,  which  an  ani^ 
mal  consumes.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  takes  place  m  the  minute  air* 
cells  of  the  lungs,  through  the  thin  membraneous  waUs  of  whidi  it  passes  by 
the  action  of  endosmosis  into  the  adjacent  blood-vessels,  and  combines  with 
the  blood  contained  in  them,  impartmg  to  it'  the  bright  scarlet  color  which  is 
characteristic  of  arterial  blood. 

827.  Uses  of  Respirati  on. — ^From  what  has  been  aheady  said,  it 
must  appear  evident  that  the  principal  object  of  respiration  is  to  introduce 
oxygen  into  the  blood,  which  contams  the  nutritive  portion  of  the  food  taken 
into  the  stomach.  The  purpose  which  oxygen  subserves  in  the  blood  la 
three-fold : — 

L  li  assists  in  hmldmg  up  (he  substance  of  the  lody.  The  oomposiiion  of 
gluten,  albumen,  and  the  other  nitrogenized  vegetable  principles,  is,  as  has 
been  before  stated,  very  neariy  the  same  as  that  of  the  corresponding  prin- 
dples  in  animal  tissues ;  yet  diemical  investigations  have  shown  that  the 
former  requhne  to  be  combined  with  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen  before 
they  can  become  incorporated  in  the  substance  of  the  body.  This  oxygen 
is  supplied  through  the  lungs,  but  the  quantity  thus  used  for  restorative  pur- 
poses is  small. 

IL  It  assists  in  removing  waste  and  ^fbte  matters  from  the  systtm.  The 
expenditure  of  every  kind  of  force  in  the  animal  system  is  accompanied  by, 
or  requires  an  expenditure  or  change  in  animal  matter.  The  particles  of 
matter  which  have  once  undergone  such  change^  or  have  once  discharged 
their  fbnctions,  become  inoperative,  or  waste,  and  their  removal  from  the  sys- 
tem is  necessary  to  a  continuance  of  healthy  actk>n.  Now  the  agent  which 
mainly  effects  the  change  m  the  first  instance,  and  removal  of  the  waste  pro- 

QuKsnoNB.— What  is  the  eomposifcion  of  the  air  irhich  eaeapes  from  the  longs  7  Whak 
amount  of  carbon  paasea  from  the  sjetem  by  respiration  f  What  amount  of  irater  is  ex- 
haled from  the  longs  and  sUn  ?  What  proportion  of  ozjgen  is  absorbed  by  the  longs 
from  the  air  f  In  what  part  of  the  lungs  does  the  absorption  of  oxygen  take  place  f  What 
Is  the  nse  of  respiration  f  Wliat  purpose,  subserved  by  oxygen  in  the  blood,  is  first  men- 
tfonedr  Whatia  the  seoondend  attained  to?  Hoir  does  oxygen  remove  iratte  matters 
from  th6  i^^stemf 
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diKts  in  the  second,  is  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  blood  In  the  Inngs. 
Tbx&  muscle,  by  the  addition  of  oxygen,  becomes  decomposed,  and  passes  in, 
a  state  of  solution  into  the  veins,  from  whenceit  is  secreted  by  vaiious organs,, 
and  finaUy  thrown  out  from  the  system. 

Urine  . — ^The  channel  through  which  most  of  the  products  of  the  de- 
compoaitipn  of  the  caotized  bodies  and  many  of  the  waste  mineral  salts  pass, 
out  of  the  body,  is  the  urine.  This  liquid,  which  is  secreted  by  the  kid- 
neys from  the  blood,  also  serves  to  remove  any  superfluous  water  from  the 
system.  Its  principal  constituents  are  two  complex  organic  substances 
termed  urea  and  uric  €U^  which  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  and  readily  furnish  by  their  decomposition  various  salts  of 
ammonia  In  addition  to  these  products,  urine  contains  phosphates  of  lime, 
magnesia,  and  soda,  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  lactic 
acid,  and  cerieun  imperfectly  known  organic  principles,  including  a  coloring 
and  an  odoriferous  substance.  All  these  substances  exist  in  the  urine  dis- 
solved m  water,  which  constitutes  more  than  nine  tenths  by  weight  of  the 
whole  secretion. 

III.  The  cUfsor^ium  of  oxygen  produces  animal  heal  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  oxydation  or  combustion  of  the  constituents  of  the  non>nitrogenized 
food  existing  in  the  blood.  The  reasons  which  lead  us  to  this  inference  miiy  • 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

If  a  fet  animal  be  deprived  of  nourishment  for  some  days,  it  will  rapidly, 
diminish  in  weight  This  result  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  £ict^ 
that  the  animal  is  continually  throwing  off  carbonic  acid  and  water  from  the. 
lungs  and  skin,  and  urea  and  mineral  constituents  through  the  excretory; 
organs,  and  receiving  no  food  to  replace  them. 

If  we  examine  the  condition  of  an  animal  after  this  period  of  starvation,  we 
find  the  loss  of  weight  and  substance  is  most  remarkable  in  the  fat  of  the 
body,  which  has  diminished  in  &r  greater  proportion  than  any  of  its  other, 
constituent  substances.  Careful  examination  also  shows  that  this  fat  has- 
not  passed  off  as  liquid  or  solid  excrement,  but  has  been  converted  in  the 
blood,  by  oxydation,  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  in  this  condition  has 
been  breathed  away  through  the  lungs  and  skin.  If,  however,  instead  of' 
starving  the  animal,  we  give  it  abundance  of  fat  in  its  food,  then  the  ht  of; 
its  own  body  will  suffer  no  diminution,  but  the  oxj^n  taken  into  the  blood 
will  transform  the  &t  of  the  food  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  these  will- 
be  breathed  out  of  the  lungs  as  before.  The  same  end  will  also  be  attained 
if  instead  of  &t  we  give  food,  like  starch  and  sugar,  which  is  analogous  to 
fat  in  its  composition. — Johnson. 

Now  when  carbon  and  hydrogen  compounds,  i.  c,  fat,  starch,  sugar,  etc., 
are  oxydized  or  burned  in  the  open  air,  carbonic  acid  and  vapor  of  water  are 
produced,  and  heai  is  evolved.  The  same  action  must  necessarily  be  attended' 
with  the  same  results  in  the  body,  and  we  have,  therefore,  an  explanation  of 

.  QuEsnoxs.— What  is  urine  ?  What  is  the  composition  of  this  secretion  f  What  third 
purpose  is  subserved  by  oxygen?  How  does  the  absorption  of  oxygen  oecMdon  animal 
heatf    What  reasons  lead  to  this  inference  f 
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the  phenomenon  of  animaX  hetU,  Furthennore,  all  experiments  ahow  that  the 
amount  of  heat  generated  hj  bnrning  (oqcydating)  a  certain  quantity  of  &t^ 
etc.)  is  tiie  same^  wliether  the  oon^ustion  takes  place  in  a  fiimaoe  or  in  the 
animal  system. 

The  oxyd&tlon  of  fat  and  the  other  constitaenta  of  the  blood  is  supposed  to 
take  i^ace  mainly  ui  the  nnnnte  vessels  or  passages^  termed  ci^ullar^  vesseUi^ 
which  unite  the  uMmaie  subdiyisions  of  .the  vBins  and  arteries^  and  are  dis- 
tributed oyer  every  part  of  the  body  where  nenrons  influence  ia  perceptible. 
In  these,  the  arterial  blood,  coming  from  the  Icmga  and  pcesessing  a  scarlet 
color,  gives  np  its  oxygen  to  the  sobstanoes  with  which  it  is  brc^ht  in  con- 
tact, and  receives  in  return  the  products  of  oxydation,  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  It  also  changes  in  color  from  a  bright  to  a  dark  red,  and  returning 
through  tiie  veins  to  the  lungs,  througlf  the  action,  of  the  heart,  passes 
into  the  minute  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs,  wliich  are  surrounded  by  :1ihe  air- 
cells.  Here  the  carbonic  add  and  excess  of  water  pass  out  through  the 
walls  of  the  membraneous  tissue  inclosing  them  Uirough  endosmotic  action, 
and  by  the  act  of  exhalation  are  forced  into  the  air;  while  at  .the  same  time 
oxygen  from  without  is  by  similar  means  carried  inward,  and  the  blood,  re- 
stored to  its  arterial  c(kn(Utiofl,  returns  upon  its  carcuit  to  effect  the  same 
changes  and  undergo  the  same  tcaaiaformatlon. 

Animals  whose  respiratory  oi^gans  are  small  and  imperfect,  and  whioh^  there- 
fore, consume  but  a  compacatively  small  amount  of  oi^gen,  possess  a  bodUy 
temperature  but  little  elevated  above  that  of  the  medium  in  which  they  live; 
ftnimnls,  on  the  contrary,  whose  lungs  are  ki^  in  proportion  to  th^ir  bodies^ 
and  respire  frequenliy,  possess  the  highest  bodily  temperature.  In  man, 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  body,  is  about  98^  F.  The  temperature  of  a 
healtiiy  cfaUd,  who  oonsmhes  prc^rtionaUy.  more  oxygen  and  respires  more 
frequently  than  an  adult  person,  is  somewhat  higher,  102^  F.  In  birds  the 
ten^)eratute  is  from  104^  to  108^  F.  The  temperature  of  the  same  animal 
also  at  different  times,  varies  with  the  activity  of  the  respiration.  When  the 
blood  circulates  slowly,  and  the  temperature  Is  low,  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
consumed  is  comparatively  smaU ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  circulation  by 
vigorous  exercise  or  labor,  is  aoo^earated,  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  disap- 
pears, and  the  anunal  heat  rises. 

828.  5ature  and  Functions  of  Food.— A  careful  consider- 
tttion  of  all  the  &ets  connected  with  the.  subjects  of  nutrition  and  respiration, 
has  led  to  the  division  of  all  animal  nutriments  into  two  great  classes,  viz., 
those  which  are  devoted  to  the  repair  and  nutriment  of  the  body,  and  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  furnish  animal  heat  by  combustion  in  the  blood.  The 
former  have  been  termed  by  liebig  XYiQplastio  elements  of  nutrition^  and  the 
latter  the  iSemnUs  of  respiration, 

QnxsTiOKs. — Explain  the  manner  in  wUch  the  oxydation  of  matter  takes  place  ihrongh 
the  dreolation.  What  relation  exiata  betireen  the  A^uenoy  of  inapiration  and  the  ani* . 
mal  temperature  T  How  does  vigorous  exercise  increase  the  temperature  of  the  syatem  t 
Into  what  two  classes  are  all  animal  nutriments  divided?  What  are  called  plasttc)  ele- 
ments of  nutrition  f 
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IFhe  sabstances  indaded  in  the  flrat  class  are  ezdnsiyely  the  proteiii  oom- 
potinds,  viz.,  vegetable  fibrine  {ghUen\  vegetable  aSmmen^  vegetable  easeme,  am- 
mal  flesh  and  blood.  These  only  hare  the  power  of  reprodiicing  muscular 
and  nervous  material,  and  these  only  caa  afford  soorishment  and  sapport  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  tenn.  In  a  stale  of  great  pori^,  these  bodies,  howevw, 
are  not  alone  sufficient  for  the  due  maiatena&oe  of  the  vital  powera.  The  ex- 
periment has  been  flreqaentij  tried  on  aoiiiii^  and  always  with  a  negative 
result  Certain  of  the  non-azotized  substaaees^  and  certain  saline  compounds 
which  are  alt^3rs  present  ki  natural  food,  are  also  required. 

The  elements  of  respiration  aiefat^  siavth^  0»m,  sugar,  aioohblf  etc  Qedatine 
also  probably  belongs  to  this  daSs,  inasmuch  aa  it  has  never  been  found  in 
the  blood,  and  is  supposed  to  be  converted  in  the  process  of  digestion  into 
sugar  and  ammonia  compounds.  These  substances  alone,  are  still  less  capa- 
ble of  supporting  life  than  the  simple  protein  principles. 

829.  The  quantity  of  food  required  by  an  animal  for  purposes  of  nutrition 
or  respiration  varies  greatly  under  different  drcumstanees.  When  the  waste 
of  muscular  or  nervous  materiid  is  great,  a  laige  supply  of  nitrogenized  food, 
or  that  rich  in  the  elements  of  nutrition  will  be  required.  When  the  biody  ia 
exposed  to  severe  cold  or  to  violent  exercise,  the  loss  must  be  met  hy  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  food  rich  in  the  elements  of  respnatlon.  In  tiie  food 
most  abundantly  provided  by  nature  for  animals^  tiie  cereal  grains,  vegetablee^ 
atid  ordinary  meat,  both  forms  of  nutriment  abound.  In  tropical  countriefl^ 
where  the  loss  of  animal  heat  is  small,  and  where  muscular  power  and  iboO" 
tion  are  less  required  and  employed,  the  waste  of  the  body  is  greally  dimin- 
ished, and  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  food,  both  for  juel  and  nourish- 
ment, is  required.  The  Inhabitants  of  such  countries,  therefore^  liye  mainly 
on  rice  and  fittits-^-eubstahces  which  contain  a  large  amount  of  oxygen,  and 
are  therefore  less  adapted  to  furnish  animal  heat  by  oxydation  in -the  blood. 
The  desire  for  animal  food,  under  such  drctunstances,  is  very  slight,  and  is 
sometimes  altogether  absent.  In  cold  countriei^  on  the  contrary,  a  greater 
qiiautity  of  the  elements  of  respiratioin  is  needed  to  generate  the  proper 
amount  of  heat,  and  at  the  same  time^  as  the  air.  is  much  colder  and  therefore 
more  condensed,  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  is  taken  into  the  lungs  at  each 
inspiration.  1%e  inhabitants  of  such  countries,  therefore^  consume  enormous 
quantities  of  food  of  a  fotty  natures-substances  rich  in  hydrogen  and  emi- 
nently combustible,  and  which,  weight  for.weigfat,  generate  a  larger  amount 
of  heat,  when  oxydated  or  burned  in  the  blood,  than  any  other  products  that 
can  be  taken  as  food.  Navigators  exposed  to  the  intense  c<^d  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  share  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  Esquimaux,  the  same  liking  for 
blubber  and  trdn  oil,  which  in  milder  latitudes  they  regard  with  aversion. 

830.  Theiat  and  oils  found  m  anuxial  tissues  appear  to  be  stores  of  fespi- 

QxTESTiONa.— ^an  these  svitwtanees In  s  state  -of  parity «lona  soAee  for  food?  What 
mre  the  elements  of  resptratkmf  What  is  Mid  of  the  quntity  of  food  required  hy  ani- 
Buds  for  the  purposes  of  nattttioB  or  sesplratliBm  f  What  e£Bect  has  climate  on  the  wants 
of  the  system  ?   Whel  i»  said  ef  the  accnmiilatioa  of  lat  and  oils  in  the  animal  systemT 
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ratoiy  fbod,  laid  up  by  nature  against  tuna  of  need.  They  accumulate  most 
in  the  system  when  ikt  itself  or  the  eompounds  containing  its  elements,  are 
supplied  in  excess  as  food,  and  when  the  animal,  through  lack  of  active  exer- 
tion, absorbs  but  little  oxygen,  and  consequently  experiences  but  little  waste.* 

When  the  supply  of  food  is  wholly  withl^eld  from  the  animal,  the  fat,  as 
the  most  combustible  substance,  and  the  one  most  capable  of  supplying  car- 
bon and  hjrdrogen  to  meet  the  wants  of  respiration,  rapidly  disappears.  When 
this  has  all  been  consumed,  the  muscles  are  next  attacked,  and  last  of  all  the 
substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves ;  then  insanity  intervenes,  and  the  animal, 
dies,  Uke  a  lamp  or  candle  that  has  been  burnt  out 

831.  The  main  difference  between  beef  and  bread,  which  two  substances 
may  be  regarded  as  the  representatives,  or  types  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food,  are,  firatj  that  the  flesh  does  not  contain  starch,  which  is  so  large  an  in- 
gredient in  vegetable  products ;  and  secondf  that  the  proportion  of  fibrine  in 
ordmary  flesh  is  about  three  times  greater  than  its  correspondmg  element, 
gluten  (vegetable  fibrineX  is  in  bread.  It  therefore  follows,  that  a  pound  of 
beef-steak  is  as  nutritive  as  three  pounds  of  wheaten  bread,  in  so  &r  as  the 
nutritive  value  of  food  depends  upon  this  one  ingredient.  In  meat,  also,  &t 
to  a  certain  extent  represents  and  replaces  the  starch  of  vegetable  food. 

The  relative  nutritive  value  of  the  difi*erent  meats  is  as  follows :  beef  is  the 
most  nutritious,  then  chicken,  pork,  mutton,  and  veaL  Of  vegetable  i»roduo- 
tions,  the  cereals  generaUy  rank  first  as  respects  nutritive  value ;  aJRer  them 
come  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  peas,  beans,  etc. ;  then  tlie  cabbage,  onion, 
turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  rice,  and  watery  firuite.  '*The  dried  potato  is  less 
nutritive,  weight  for  weight,  in  the  sense  of  supporting  the  strength  and  en- 
at>ling  a  man  to  undergo  fatigue,  than  any  other  extensively  used  food  of 
which  the  composition  is  known,  with  the  exception  of  the  rice  and  of  the 
plantam."  Fish  in  general  contains  more  fibrine  and  less  fat  than  flesh-meat^ 
and  is  highly  nutritious. 

Salted  meat  is  less  nutritious  than  fresh  meat  The  application  of  salt  to 
meat  causes  the  fibers  to  contract,  and  the  juices  to  flow  out  from  its  pores. 
Hence  flresh  flesh  over  which  salt  has  been  strewed  is  found,  after  the  lapse, 
of  a  little  time,  to  be  swimming  in  its  own  brine,  although  not  a  drop  of 
water  has  been  added.  The  juice  thus  extracted  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  meat,  t.  «.,  albuminous  compounds,  with 
the  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates.  Hence  the  continued  and  exclusive  use. 
of  salt  provisions  occasion  a  disease  called  the  scurvy,  in  which  the  blood' 
becomes  impaired  mainly  through  a  lack  <^  the  soluble  mineral  salts  which  are 
removed  from  the  meat  by  the  brine. 

*  ThU  prindple  i«  applied  in  the  fattening  of  animals,  by  compelling  them  to  remain 
inactive  by  confinement  in  stalls  or  pens,  and  at  the  same  time  supplying  them  plenti- 
folly  with  rich,  oUy  food. 

QxTBsnoKs.— ^That  takes  place  when  the  animal  is  deprived  of  food  f  What  is  the  dif*. 
ference  between  beef  and  bread  as  respects  nntritlve  qualities  f  What  is  the  relative 
values  t)f  dijferent  meats  and  Tegetables?   Wh«t  is  said  of  salted  meat  t 
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The  preservation  of  fresh  meat  by  salting  is  due  to  a  separation  of  its 
water,  to  an  exclumon  of  air  through  a  contraction  of  the  fibers  of  the  meat, 
and  upon  the  formation  of  a  compound  of  the  flesh  and  the  salt  which  does 
not  readily  undergo  decay. 

832.  Relation  between  Animals  and  Plants. — All  the 
various  forms  of  matter  which  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  living  organ- 
isms are  in  a  constant  state  of  cuxnilation.  Thus,  the  essential  constituents 
in  the  formation  of  vegetable  products  are  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and^ater. 
Plants  absorb  these  from  the  soil  or  from  the  atmosphere,  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sun-light  and  the  vital  principle,  rearrange  and  organize  them  into 
vegetable  tissue,  starch,  sugar,  fat,  and  the  protein  compounda  These  sub- 
stances constitute  Che  food  of  animals,  and  after  employment  in  their  Gtystems, 
and  after  passing  through  various  decompositions,  they  are  again  restored  to 
the  earth  and  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammo- 
nia :  and  are  once  more  rendered  capable  of  assimilation  by  plants.  Thus  an 
uninterrupted  and  perpetual  chain  of  vital  phenomena  is  established  frx)m  in- 
animate matter  to  the  living  plant,  and  from  the  living  plant  to  the  living, 
sentient  animal,  and  the  products  of  one  order  of  beings  become  the  suste- 
nance of  the  other. 

'  833.  Conclusion . — "  What  has  been  called  organic  chemistry  is  no- 
thing but  a  name,  and  a  wrong  one.  There  is  really  no  such  science ;  it  is 
t)nly  the  chemistry  of  inorganic  forms,  of  substances  that  have  been  living 
but  are  now  dead— of  the  mere  refuse  and  remains  of  organization.  The 
composition  of  those  favored  materials  from  which  the  vegetable  world  weaves 
its  tissues — ^water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia — ^is  known.  The  composition 
of  the  proximate  principles  which  are  extractable  by  easy  processes  fhom  dead 
plants  and  animals,  is  also  known.  But  the  composition  of  the  truly  living 
tissues  neither  is,  nor  can  be  understood.  They  die  the  moment  chemistry 
^uts  her  finger  on  them.  She  can  trace  the  constructive  elements  into  th^ 
structure  of  the  living  animal  or  plant,  and  out  of  it,  but  not  in  it.  What 
may  be  their  mode  of  arrangement,  or  of  their  possible  ingredients  in  matter 
which  is  geniunely  alive,  scientific  investigation  fiuls  to  reveal  The  living 
ihime  of  the  meanest  anunal  or  plant  is  sacred  and  enchanted  ground,  wher^ 
the  chemist  can  only  take  the  shoes  off  his  feet  and  confess  the  sanctity  and 
inviolability  of  life.*' 

•  QDX0noHS.-^<rr  does  Mil preMrre  mmif  Wbat  is  said  of  ftho  nUtkm  of  saimsls 
and  pUnts?  What  does  orgEoic  chemiafery  really  consider  ?  Po  W9  aotiully  know  the 
composition  of  a  living  tiasne  7 
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Ipparatas  . — ^The appaiaius  essential  for  illustratmg  and  facilitating 
tlie  study  of  chemistij,  need  not  be  of  necessity  ezpensiye  or  complex.  With 
the  somewhat  popular  idea^  however,  that  a  course  of  exp^imental  chem- 
istry can  be  successfolly  conducted  with  an  apparatus  improyised  from  a.few 
bottles,  tobaooo-pipes,  and  glass  tubing,  the  author  has  no  sympathy.  Chem- 
ical experiments  are  most  easily  and  successfully  performed  with  apparatus 
especially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  what  is  saved  in  expense  by 
using  imperfect  and  unsuitable  materials,  will  be  more  than  lost  in  time  and 
vexation  of  spirit  It  is  no  d<^bt  true  that  many  eoainent  chemists  have  in- 
Btttuted  important  investigations,  and  performed  brilliant  experiments,  with 
exceedingly  simple  or  imperfect  apparatus ;  but  it  is  also  equally  true,  that 
the  tact  and  abUity  required  to  overcome  the  inherent  difficulties  of  such  an 
undertaking,  have  been  deemed  suffidently  singular  to  occasion  especial 
comment  In  short,  it  is  only  the  operator  rendered  skillful  by  long  expe- 
rience and  practice  who  is  able  to  work  suocessftilly  in  chemistiy  with  poor 
materials,  and  not  the  tyro. 

We  believe,  therefore^  the  most  practical  advice  that  pan  be  given  to  teachecs 
and  students  who  are  lacking  in  experience,  is  to  procure  the  very  best  appa^ 
ratus  their  resources  will  admit  o^  as  b^g  in  the  end  the  dieapest  and  most 
aervioeabla 

In  purchasing  apparatus  it  will  be  found  advisable,  also,  to>  first  send  to 
some  one  or  mose  of  the  prominent  dealers  in  Boston,  New  Yoric,  or  Phil»> 
delphia,  for  an  illustrated  and  priced  catalogue  of  their  stock.  In  this  way 
the  purchaser  will  be  enabled  to  make  his  selections  most  judiciously  and 
economically. 

The  following  artides  W3I  be  found  most  serviceable  and  indispensable  for 
a  short  cburse  6f  chemi(il  experimentation : — A  copper  flask,,  with  adjustable 
tube  and  collar,  for  generating  oxygen  gas;  a  retort  stand  with  movable 
rings  of  various  sizes;  a  glass  (4  oz.)  spirit-lamp;  2  dozen  test  tubes  and 
stands;  2  wide-mouth,  stoppered  glass  jars,  or  receivers;  2  tall  and  plain 
cylmdrical  air-jars  (see  Fig.  Si);  4  to  6  flat-bottom,  thin  glass  flasks,  suitable 
for  generating  hydrogen,  hydrosulpfaurio  and  carbonic  add  gases  (see  Figs. 
101,  126,  130) ;  1  one  quarter  pint  stoppered  retort  and  receiver ;  1  one  half 
pint  do.,  plain;  a  gas-bag,  provided  with  stop-cock  and  bubble-pipe;  a  set 
of  small  porcelain  basins ;  glass  tubing  and  small  giftfar  rods  for  stiiren^  ate.; 
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2  BinaH  g^aas  Amnds;  a  deflagrating  ladle  or  spoon;  a  small  wedge-wood 
mortar  and, pestle;  a  blow-pipe;  platinum  foil  and  wire;  filtering-paper; 
test  papers ;  set  of  cork^borers ;  a  steel  spatola ;  a  strip  of  sheet  caoatchouc ; 
a  round  and  a  three-cornered  file  for  filing  corks,  cutting  glass  tube,  etc ;  a 
nest  of  earthen  crucibles ;  and  two  small  porcelain  crucible& 

A  pair  of  gasometers^  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  arranged  in  such  a.  way  as  to 
admit  of  being  iised  conjointly  as  a  compound  blow-pipe  (see  Pig.  102)  are  al* 
most  indispensable.  They  are  now  made  of  small  size,  and  at  a  very  moder- 
ate expense,  and  constitute  an  exceedingly  durable,  seryiceable,  and  oma* 
mental  article  of  laboratory  fiimiture.  .  A  Berzelius  spirit-lnmp  (see  Fig.  173} 
will  obviate,  to  a  great  degree,  the  necessity  of  ever  usmg  a  fiimace.  The 
operator  can  easily  arrange  a  pneumatic  trough  after  any  of  the  models  given 
on  page  197,  to  suit  his  own  convenience. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  thus  specified,  there  are  many  others,  such  as  a 
small  galyamo  battery,  an  apparatus  lor  decomposing  water,  specific  gravity 
bottles,  thermometers,  scales  and  weights,  etc.,  etc.,  the  necessity  for  which 
will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  extent  and  fullness  of  the  course 
of  experimentation  pi'esoribed  or  adopted. 

In  regard  to  chemical  reagents,  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  impor- 
tant i  the  acids,  sulpt^ric,  hydrochloric!^  nitric,  acetic  and  oxaUo ;  potassium, 
sodium,  ammonia  (fl^ua),  carbonate  of  ammonia,  sal-ammoniac,  phosphorus^ 
caustic  potash,  carbonate  of  soda,  black  oxyd  of  manganese,  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash, alum,  sulphur,  bone-black,  iodine,  bleaching  powder,  acetate  (sugar)  of 
lead,  iodide  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  sulphate  of  iron 
(green  vitriol),  borax,  bi-chromate  of  potash,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (yel- 
low prussiate  of  potashX  fluor  spar,  arsenious  acid,  metallic  antimony,  fine 
iron-wire,  sheet  zinc,  tin  £»],  copper  tunUngs,  chlori^  of  barium,  ehknide  of 
strontium,  lime  water,  metallic  mercury,  chloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  subli- 
mateX  saltpeter,  nitrate  of  silver,  alcohol,  ether,  and  bees- wax. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  reagents,  it  is  recommended  to  have  the  following 
(in  solution)  arranged  upon  a  convenient  stand,  or  tray,  m  dear  glass  bottles, 
fitted  with  ground  glass  stoppers,  and  of  the  capacity  of  about  a  Iialf  pint : 
sulphuric  acid  dilute ;  da  strong  (oil  of  vitriol) ;  nitric  dilute ;  do.  concen- 
trated ;  hydrochloric  acid ;  acetic  acid ;  oxalic  acid ;  aqua  ammonia ;  carbonate 
of  ammonia ;  chloride  of  ammonium  (sal  ammoniac) ;  chloride  of  barium ; 
lime  water;  caustic  potash;  caustic  soda;  carbonate  of  soda;  sulphate  of 
copper ;  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  chlorine  water ;  chloride  of  mercury  (cor- 
rosive sublimate) ;  bi-chromate  of  potash ;  sulphindigotio  acid ;  acetate  of 
lead ;  perchloride  of  iron ;  alcohol  and  ether.  Also  the  following  in  solution 
in  1  or  2  ounce  bottles :  iodide  of  potassium ;  nitrate  of  silver ;  chloride  of 
platinmn.  Reagent  bottles  suitable  for  this  purpose,  with  printed  labels  and 
ibrmula,  may  be  obtained  of  all  dealers  in  chemical  apparatus. 

Most  of  the  reagents  needed  for  ordinary  chemical  experiments  .are  ex- 
ceedingly cheap,  and  may  be  procured  of  any  druggist. 

The  teacher  would,  however,  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  if  lus  resources 
in  apparatus  and  chemical  reagents  are  limited,  he  can  supply  himself  almost 
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withoot  coat  and  with  but  little  trouble,  with  abundant  materials  fi?r  lendeiv 
ing  his  instructions  both  interesting  and  practical  Tlius,  he  has  in  the  com- 
mon varieties  of  coal,  gas-carbon,  plumbago  (black-lead),  coal-tar  and  coal- 
oils,  all  readily  accessible— the  best  materials  for  illustrating  the  study  of 
carbon ;  and  in  wood-ashes,  conunon  potash,  carbonate  of  soda,  Jime,  mar- 
ble, spar,  oyster-shells,  gypsum,  chalk,  Epsom  saltan  common  salt,  and  alum, 
the  best  illustrations  of  the  alkalies,  the  alkaline  earths,  and  their  compounds. 
In  like  manner,  specimens  of  most  of  the  ores,  the  common  metals,  and  their 
ozyds,  the  products  of  the  smelting  furnace,  the  glass-house,  and  the  pottery, 
with  a  great  variety  of  organic  compounds,  may  be  easily  collected ;  and  it 
is  by  sudi  simple  and  common  objects  that  the  applications  of  chemistry  to 
the  wants  and  emplo3rment  of  every-day  life  are  made  most  £umliar. 

The  operator  will  also  find  it  an  advantage,  in  preparing  and  arranging 
apparatus,  to  have  some  work  on  chemical  manipulations  for  consultation  ; 
such  as  Morffit'fl,  Noad's,  or  Williams*  Ohemical  Manipulations,  or  Bowman's 
Practical  Chemistry. 


Thb  present  work  constitutes  the  third  of  a  Series  of  Educational  Text- 
books on  Scientific  Subjects,  arranged  upon  the  same  general  plan  by  the 
same  author — the  two  others  being  "Wells'  Natural  Philosophy,"  and 
**  Wells'  Sdeuce  of  Common  Thinga" 

.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  render  these  works,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  bterestmg  to  the  student 
Advantage  has  also  been  taken  of  the  very  latest  results  of  scientific  discovery 
andreseardi. 
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AovnrLB,  444 

Acetates,  447 

Acid,  acetic,  445 

antimonie,  381 
arsenic,  382 
arsenious,  38t 
beazoic,  473 
boracic,  277 
butyric,  429 
carbonic,  290 
chloric,  247 
chromic,  363 
citric,  452 
crenic,  425 
cyanic,  293 
ferric,  361 
fluosilicic,  280 
formic,  447 
fiilminic,  299 
gaUic,  454 
hnmic,  425 
hydrochloric,  242 
hydrocyanic,  293 
hydrofluoric,  257 
hydrofluosiUcic,  281 
hydrosulphuric,  266 
hypochloric,  247 
hypochlorous,  245 
hyponitric,  2^ 
hyposulphurons,  265 
lactic,  429 
mallic,  452 
manganic,  368 
margaric,  467-469 
muriatic,  242 
nitric,  228 
nitro-muriatic,  245 
nitrouB,  234 
oleic,  467.^469 
oxalic,  451 
pectic,  416 
phosphoric,  274 
phosphorous,  275 
prussic,  298 
pyroligneouB,  410 
siUcic,  279 
stearic,  467-469 
succinic,  473 
sulphindigotic,  460 
sulphuric,  262 
sulphurous,  263 
tamdc,  452 


Acid,  tartaric,  452 
uric  497 
yalerianic,  449 
Adds,  classification  of,  178 
defined,  174 
vegetable,  450 
Acidification,  theory  of,  445 
Aconite,  457 
Acroleine,  470 
Actinism,  126 
Adhesion,  14 

and  chemical  action,  32 
force  of,  33 

influence  of  on  boiling  point,  97 
Adipocere,  470 
Aeriform  bodies,  18 
Affinity,  characters  of,  159 
defined,  16 

degrees  of,  how  manifested,  160 
illustrations  of,  16 
measure  of  the  force  of,  159 
Air,  analysis  of,  227 
composition  of,  224 
does  not  exist  without  vapor,  92 
how  heated,  72 
in  water,  21« 

influence  of  on  boiling  point,  97 
organic  bodies  In,  226 
Alabaster,  348 
Albumen,  421 

animal,  482 
Albuminous  substances,  423 

nutritire  value  o^ 
424 
Alchemists,  views  of,  157 
Alcohol,  433 

absolute,  439 
amylic,  448 
methylic,  447 
sources  of,  443 
wine,  439 
Alcoholometer,  28,  440 
Aldehyde,  445 
AlkaUes,  defined,  174 

general  properties  of,  843 
metals  of,  327 
organic,  466 
Alkalimetry,  838 

Alkaline  earths,  properties  of,  830 
AUotropism,  183, 196 
Alloys,  what  are,  826 
Altitudes,  how  measured  by  boiling  point, 

Alum,  351 
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Alum  baskets,  how  prodnced,  46 

relations  to  heat,  74 
Alumina,  S51 

silicate  of, «» 
Aluminum,  861 
Amalgams  defined,  826 
Amalgamation,  SS8 
Amber,  472 
Amethyst,  279 
Ambrotjrpes,  400 
Ammonia,  840 

carbonate  of,  340 
in  air,  225 
Ammonium,  389 

chloride  of,  340 
sulphide  of,  842 
Ammoniac,  Sal,  840 
Amorphous  bodies,  what  are?  44 
Amyle,  447 

Analysis,  proximate,  405 
Anhydrous,  meaning  of,  218 
Animal  nutrition,  485 

oxganizadon,  482 
Anode  and  cathode,  141 
Antimony,  380 

wine  of,  881 
Aqua  ammonia,  842 

regia,  245 
Arabine,  416 
Arbor  saturni,  160 
Ardent  spirits,  438 
Argals,  452 
Argand  burners,  821 
Aridium,  167 
Arsenic,  381 

teste  for,  383 
Arsenious  acid,  881 
Ashes  of  plante,  478 
Asphaltum,  412 
Aspirator,  construction  of,  227 
Assaying,  394 

Athermanous  substances,  74 
Atmosphere,  history  of,  223 

pressure  of,  95,  96 
Atom,  chemical  meaning  of,  172 
Atoms,  estimated  size  of,  173 

what  are,  13 
Atomic  theory,  169 

weights,  table  of,  167 
Axes  of  crystals,  52 
Azote,  220 


Biftance,  constmetion  of,  26 

use  of,  23 
Balsams,  473 
Barium,  343 
Barometer  guage,  108 
Bases  defined,  174 
organic,  455 
Basorine,  416 
Battery,  galvanic,  142 

Bunsen*s,  145 

Daniel*  s,  145 

Grove's,  145 

Smee's,  143 

sulphate  of  copper,  144 

trough,  143 
Bayberry  tallow,  471 


Beaum6,  registratioii  of;  28 
Beer,  434 

lager,  436 
Bees-wax,  471 
Benzoine,  473 
Benzole,  411 
Bismuth,  380 
Bitumen,  412 
Black,  Joseph,  223 
Bleaching,  history  of,  248 
theory  of,  239 
powder,  246 
Blood,  constitution  of,  490 
Blow-pipe,  322 

oxyhydrogen,  20T 
Blue-piU,  356 
Bodies,  compound,  10  . 
Boilers,  incrustations  in,  cause  of,  215 

steam,  construction  of,  67 
Boiling,  influence  of  atmosphere  on,  95 
point,  »1 

influence  of  adhesion  on,  97 
air  on  water,  97 
Bombs,  asphyxiating,  450 
Bones,  composition  of,  487 
Bouquet  of  wines,  438 
Boradc  acid,  277 
Borax,  278 
Boron,  276 

Brain  and  nerves,  485 
Brass,  379 
Brandy,  439 
Bread,  440 

making,  441 

stale,  442 

toasted,  442 
Brewing,  process  of,  435, 436 
Bricks,  composition  o^  868 
British  gum,  416 
Britannia  metal,  377 
Brimstone,  268 
Bromine,  255 
Bronze,  379 
Brucia,  466 
Bullion,  what  is,  39i4 
Burning  fluid,  463 
Butter,  489 
Butyric  add,  429 


Cadmium,  872 
Oaldum,  844 

f  hloride  of,  349 
CUico-printing,  460 
Calomel,  386 
Caloric  defined,  56 
Calorimetry,  77 
Camphene,  463 
Camphor,  artificial,  464 
common,  464 
Candle,  chemistry  of,  317,  318 

combustion  of,  318 
Candles,  adamantine,  469 
Capillary  attraction,  14 

illustrations  of,  15, 16 
Caoutchouc,  474 
Caramel,  419 
Carbon,  282 

a  deodorizer,  283 
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Carbon,  bi-snlphide  of,  296 
Carbouates,  296 
Carbonic  acid,  290 

solidification  of,  293 
Bolvent  properties  of,  292 
Carbonic  oxyd,  295 
Carburetted  hydrogen  (light),  300 

(heavy),  301 
Cartilage,  484 
Case-hardening,  366 
Caseine,  422 
Cassitis,  parple  of,  393 
Catalysis,  161 
CelesUne,  344 
Cell  Ufe,  407 
Cells,  formation  of,  406 

size  of,  406 
Cellular  tissne,  407 
CeUulose,  407 
Cementation  (of  steel),  367 
Cements,  346 

and  mortars,    properties  of,  on 

what  depend,  32 
hydraulic,  346 
Cerates,  471 
Charcoal,  287 

adhesive  action  of,  33 
Cheese,  composition  of,  489 
Chemical  action  a  sonrce  of  heat,  62 

what  is,  21 
Chemistry  defined.  21 

inorganic,  156 
Chlorate  of  potash,  186 
Chlorates,  properties  of,  247 
Chloric  acid,  247 
ether,  448 
Chlorimetry,  246 
Chlorine,  235 

history   and    preparation,    236, 

236 
and  hydrogen,  24Si 
compounds  of,  241 
disinfecting  action  of,  240 
liquid,  237 
peroxyd  of,  247 

relations  to  combustion,  237, 288 
solution,  237 
Chloroform,  448 
Chlorophyle,  460 
Chrome  yellow,  369 
Chromium,  368 
Chyle,  493 
Chyme,  493 
Cinchonine,  466 
Cinnabar,  386 

Circuit,  compound  galvanic,  143 
Citric  acid,  452 
Clay,  353 
Cleavage,  65 
Coal,  anthracite,  286 
bituminous,  287 
mineral,  286 
origin  of,  286 
gas,  803 

how  measured,  806 
purified,  804,  306 
Cobalt,  370 
Cocliineal,  459 
Cognac,  oil  of,  449 
Cohesion,  14 

and  chemical  action,  29 


Coin,  standard  silver  and  gold,  891 

Coke,  287 

Cold,  greatest  artificial,  60 

how  obtained,  108 
what  is,  67 
Collodion,  408 

process,  in  photography,  400 
Colophony,  471 

Coloring  principles,  organic,  467 
Colors,  '*  fast,"  what  are,  468 

of  the  solar  spectrum,  124 
substantive  and  adjective,  458 
Columbium,  380 

Combination,  chemical,  cause  of,  158 
Combustibles,  what  are,  312 
Combustion,  189,  307,  312 

and  explosion,  313 
Ught  of,  316 
products  of,  314 
spontaneous,  189 
Compound  Radicals,  404 
Compounds,  chemical,  168 

nomendatnre    of, 
176 
Compression  a  source  of  heat,  62 
Concrete,  346 
Condensation  defined,  83 
Conduction  of  heat,  63 

illustrations  of,  63,  64 
Contagion,  431 
Convection,  68 

Cooking,  adaptation  of  water  for,  216 
Copper,  377 

acetate  of,  379 
alloys  of,  379 
nitrate  of,  379 
oxyds  of,  378 
sulphate  of,  378 

prevention  from  oorrodon  by  sea- 
water,  165 
Copal,  472 
Copperas,  362 
Cordials,  466 
Corrosive  sublimate,  886 
Cotton  fibers,  407 
Cream  of  tartar,  462 
Creosote,  410 
Crocus,  361 
Crops,  rotation  of,  479 
Crystal,  rock,  279 
Crystals,  axes  of,  53 

deavage  of,  65 

formation  of  in  solid  bodies,  60 
native,  60 

primary  forms  of,  62 
properties  of,  44 
secondary  forms  of,  53 
what  are,  44 
Crystallization,  44 

circumstances  which  influ- 
ence, 45,  46,  47 
purification   by  means  of, 

47 
theory  of,  53 
water  of,  49 
Crystallography,  52 
Cryophoms,  the,  103 
CapiUation,  389 

Current,  voltaic,  what  determines  tl^e  di- 
rection of,  140 
Cyanogen,  296 
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Daguerreotypes,  how  taken  in  the  dark,  129 

Daguerreotype  process,  398 

Dalton,  Dr.,  originates  the  atomSo  theory, 

169 
Decay,  424 
Decrepitation,  60 
Deliquescence,  49 
Dew,  formation  of,  72 

never  falls,  73 

point,  what  is  the,  73 
Dextrine,  414 
DUmond,  282 
Diamonds,  artificial  formation  of,  284 

form  and  weight  of,  283 
Diastasft,  415 

Diathermanous  bodies,  74 
Diffusion  of  gases,  39 
Digester,  Maroet's,  106 
Digestion,  492 
Dimorphism,  54 
Disease,  occasion  of,  433 
DlstUlatlon,  99 
DobSreiiier's  lamp,  206 
Donarium,  167 
Drnmmond  light,  20T 
Drying  and  distiUation,  100 
Dye-stnfCB,  459 


B 

Earths,  alkaline,  343 

metals  of,  350 
Earthenware,  368 
Ebullition,  conditions  of,  94 

defined,  91 
EflSorescence,  49 
Elasticity,  17  _ 

Electricity  a  source  of  heat,  62 

and  chemical  action,  131 
conductors  and  non-conductom 

of,  133 
fundamental  law  of,  132 
nature  of,  130 

ordinary  and  galvanic,  charac- 
teristics of,  146 
positive  and  negative,  132 
quantity  and  intensity  of,  146 
two  conditions  of,  131 
velocity  of,  134 
voltaic,  134 
Electrolysis  and  electrolytes,  160 
Electro-chemical  decomposition,  148 

theory  of, 
148 
metallurgy,  152 
plating  and  gilding,  153 
Electrodes,  explanation  of,  148 
Element,  chemical,  156 
Elements,  classification  of,  157 

electro-chemical,  order  of,  151 

positive  and  negative,  137 
metallic,  324 
natural  condition  of,  157 
nomenclature  of,  176 
number  of,  9 
table  of,  167 
Emery,  composition  of,  851 
Enamel,  851 


Endosmosis  defined,  86 

illustrations  of,  87 
Endoemotlc  action,  influence  of^  88 

force,  38 
English  system  of  weights,  24 
Epsom  salts,  350 
Eremacausia,  425 

Equivalent  proportions,  lew  of,  164 
Equivalents,   cbemical,  practical  ilhistr»- 
tions  of  tiie  use  of,  168 
scale  of,  166 
Essences,  461 
Essential  oils,  461 
Ether,  443 

a  form  of  matter,  19 
chloric,  448    ■ 
nitrous,  444 
cenanthic,  488 
sulphuric,  443 
varieties  of;  444 
Ethyle,  443 
Eudiometer,  209 
Eupion,  410 

Evaporation,  conditions  of,  91 
defined,  91 
freezing  by,  103 
Expanrion  by  heat,  force  of,  79 

theory  of,  77 
Extracts,  fruit,  449 


P 


FaUowing,  480 
Fats,  466 
Fermentation,  427 

acetous,  428 
alcohoUc,  428 
viscous,  429 
Fibrine,  483 
Figures,  sensitive,  93 
Filters,  formation  of,  36 
FUtrate,  what  is  a,  36 
Filtration,  cause  of,  85 
Fire,  theory  of  the  ancients  concerning,  SOT 
annihllators,  291 
damp,  300 
Fixed  oils,  466 
Flax  fibers,  407 
Flame,  69 

blow-pipe,  323 
oxydizingand  redndng,  823 
structure  of,  318 
Flannels,  why  used  as  protection  against  ex. 

treme  temperatures,  66 
Flint,  what  is,  2T9 
Fluidity  an  effect  of  heat,  87 
Fluorine,  266 
Fluor-spar,  266 
Flux,  definition  of,  278 
Food,  natnre  and  fiinctlonB  of,  498 
Force  converted  into  heat,  61 
definition  of,  12 
indestructible,  19,  20 
varieties,  13 
Forces,  classification  of,  20 
molecular,  13 
natural,  12 
Forests,  Influence  of  on  evaporation,  92. 
Formic  add,  447 
Formyle,  448 
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Fowler*8  solution,  88i' 
Freezing  mixtures,  103, 103 
French  system  of  weights,  24 
Friction,  cause  of,  32 

heat  produced  by,  01 
Frost,  73 
Fuel,  economy  of,  67 

how  saved  in  enUnary  opexatioaa.  101 
FnUer's  eartii,  364 
Furnace,  reverberatory,  337 
Fusel  oilt  448 


a 

Galena,  373 
GaUic  acid,  454 
Galls,  nut,  462 
Galvanic  cireull,  139 

theory  of,  139 
current,  resistances  to,  145 
Galvanism,  184 

how  discovered,  135 
Garancine,  459 
GarUc,  artificial  oil  of,  460 
Gas  carbon,  286 

how  differs  from  a  vapor,  89 
illuminating,  302 
"  laughing,"  232 
meter,  construction  of,  306 
origin  of  the  term,  223 
Gases,  absorption  of  by  water,  112 
conduction  of  heat  in,  65 
diffusion  of,  39 
endosmotic  action  of,  39 
expansion  of  by  heat,  81 
how  heated,  69 
liquefaction  of.  111 
management  of,  196 
what  are,  18 
Gasometers,  198 
Gauge,  steam,  108 
Gelatine,  484 

Germination,  conditions  of,  434 
Gin,  439 

Glass  and  potteiy,  355 
colored,  857 
crown,  355 
Hint,  356 
soluble,  280 
Glauber  salts,  336 
Glow-wonos,  114 
Glucose,  419 
Glue,  484 
Gluten,  422 
Glycerine,  467,  470 
GlyoocoU,  485 
Gold,  392 

compounds  of,  393 
fine,  394 
fulminating,  393 
leaf,  394 
Grain  weight,  how  originated,  24 
Gramme,  value  of,  25 
Graphite,  285 
Gravitation,  12 

Gravity  and  chemical  phenomena,  22 
Guano,  480 
Gum,  416 

Arabic,  416 
8«i68al,416 


Gum  tragacaath,  416 

guiacum,  472 

resins,  473 
Gums,  elastic,  474 
Gun-cotton,  407 

powder,  332 

expansive  force  of;  832 
how  manufactured,  332 
Gutta-percha,  475 
Gypsum,  848 


Hair,  composition  of,  486 

dyes,  454 
Haloid  salts,  179 
Hardness,  how  measured,  81 

scale  of,  81 
Hartshorn,  340 

Hayes,  Dr.,  on  air  in  sea-water,  217 
Heat,  absorption  of,  72 

amount  transmitted  to  the  earth  by 

the  sun,  70 
analysis  of,  12T 
and  chemical  action,  56 
and  cold,  extremes  of,  prodnee  sUnilar 

sensations,  57 
apparent  effects  of,  77 
capacity  for,  76 
communication  of,  63 
diffusion  of,  57 

disappearance  of  in  liquefaction,  100 
vaporisation,  101 
distinguishing  characteristics  of,  56 
cdfects  produced  by  the  absorption  of 

102 
evolved  by  combustion,  813 
imponderable,  57 
latent,  56, 160 

how  converted  into  sensible, 
114 
measurement,  theory  of,  82 
produced  by  chemical  action,  62 
radiant,  disposition  of,  71 
ratio  between  sensible  and  latent,  110 
reflection  of,  71 
refraction  of,  127, 128 
sources  of,  60 
specific,  75 

standard  for  comparing,  76 
variations  of;  76 
of  atoms,  1T2 
theory  of,  58 

mechanical,  68 
vibratory,  58 
transmission  of,  74 
two  conditions  of,  56 
unit  of,  61 

universal  influence  of,  75 
Hematite,  361 
Homy  matter,  486 
Humus,  425 

Hydrate,  what  is  an,  214 
Hydrochloric  acid,  243 
Hydrofluoric  acid,  257 
Hydrogen,  199 

chemical  characteristics  of,  208 
combustion  of,  203 
explosive  compounds  of,  204 
peroxyd  of,  218 
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Hydrogen,  phoBphuretied,  275 
Beleniuretted,  i68 
sulphuretted,  266 
Hydrometer,  28 
Hydrosulphuric  acid,  266 

practical  value  of,  29 
Hygrometer,  Daniel's,  W 
^*  hair,  93  ^       ^ 

rometers,  principle  and  oonBtmctionoz, 


HypochlorouB  acid,  245 
HypoaulpUtes,  266 


loe,  heat  required  to  melt,  101 

influence  of  wind  on  the  formation  of, 

92 
of  salt-water,  why  fresh,  43 
cream,  how  frozen,  103 
Icekind  spar,  properties  of,  119 
Ignis  fatuus,  276 
Illumination,  materials  for,  817 
Ilmenium,  S80  < 

Incandescence,  69 
Incense,  473 
India-rubber,  47^4 
Indigo,  469 
Inertia  defined,  11 
Ink,  blue,  298 

printer's,  466 

why  does  not  spread  on  sized  paper,  36 
spots,  removal  of,  451 
Inks,  composition  of,  463 

sympathetic,  870 
Insulation,  133 
Iodine,  253 

distinctiye  test  for,  266 
Iridium,  396 
Iron,  860 

cast,  862 

galvanized,  371, 166 
In  the  blood,  491 
maUeable,  364,  866 
ores  of,  361 
oxyds  of,  360 
pyrites,  362 
specular,  861 
sulphuret,  862 
tenacity  of,  326 
wrought,  364 

why  adapted  for  castings,  49 
Iringlass,  484 
Isomerism,  182 

two  conditions  of,  182 
Isomorpliism,  64 

examples  of,  862 


Jelly,  calves'  foot,  484 
Joule's  experiments  on  heat,  61 


Kakodyle,  460 
Kyanizing,  887 


Lac,  472 
Lacteals,  491 
Lactic  acid,  429 
Lactine,  420 
Lager  beer,  436 
Lamp,  Berzelius'  spirit,  322 
Dobereiner's,  206 
safety,  820 

wicks,  why  not  overflow,  86 
Lamp-black,  288 
Lamps,  Argand,  321 
Lard,  composition  of,-470 

use  of  steam  in  manufacturing,  110 
Laudanum,  41M 
Lavoisier,  310,  311 
Lead,  372  ^^ 

action  of  on  water,  8TS 
alloys  of,  876 
carbonate  of,  374 
chromate  of,  869 
sulphate  of,  376 
white,  374 
Lead  pencils,  how  made,  286 
Lead  tree,  160 
1  Leather,  463 

smell  of,  when  burned,  cause  of, 
222 
Lettuce,  active  principle  of,  466 
Light,  action  of  on  chlorine  and  hydrogen, 
238 
matter,  116 
and  heat,  relations  of,  59, 128 
artificial,  requisites  for  the  produc- 
tion of,  320 
corpuscidar  theory  of,  113 
degradation  of,  129 
decomposition  of  124 
divergence  of,  116 
Drummond,  207 
electric,  114 

influence  of  on  vegetation,  130 
in  its  chemical  relations,  112 
law  of  diminution  of,  116 
magnetization  of,  124 
most  intense  artificial,  114 
nature  of,  112 
polarization  of,  120 

how  explained,  121 
polarized,  beautiful  phenomena  of, 
123 
how  discovered,  122 
practical  applications  of, 

122 
properties  of,  121 
properties  of,  116 
propagation  of,  115 
reflection  of,  117 
refraction  of,  118 

solar,  calorific  and  chemical  elements 
of,  126 
three  prindples  contained  in, 
126 
sources  of,  113 
velocity  of,  116 
undulatorv  theory  of,  113 
■  Llgnine,  409 
Lime,  344 

carbonate  of,  346 
caustic,  344 
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Lime,  chloride  of,  246 
-     gas,  349 

hyposulphite  of,  S4d 
slacked,  845 
sulphate  of,  348 
superphosphate  of,  270 
Linseed  oil,  466 
Liquefaction  defined,  89 
Liquids,  cohesion  of,  how  shown,  30 
conduction  of  heat  in,  65 
expansion  of,  hy  heat,  80 
how  cooled,  81 
limpid,  30 
temperature  of  in  the  spheroidal 

state,  98 
vapor  produced  by  different,  110 
viscous,  30 
what  are,  18 
Liquors,  artificial,  443 
Litharge,  374 
Lithium,  339 
Litmus,  175,  460 
Loam,  354 

Locomotive  boilers,  construction  of,  6T 
Luminosity  defined,  117 
Lunar  caustic,  390 
Lungs,  structure  and  use  of,  494 


Madder,  459 
Magnesia,  350 

carbonate  of,  360 
sulphate  of,  360 
Magnesium,  349 
Malleable  iron  castings,  365 
Malic  acid,  452 
Malt,  435 
Manganese,  36T 
Manures,  483 

animal,  480 
mineral,  481 
vegetable,  481 
Margarine,  466 
Marl,  354 
Marsh-gas,  300 
Mastic,  472 
Matches,  272 
Matter  defined,  9 

divislbUity  of,  10 
ethereal  condition  of,  19 
indestructible,  .19 
properties  of,  21 
three  forms  of,  17 
Meat,  diseased,  433 
Meatd,  method  of  preserving,  439 
Mechanical  action  a  source  of  heat,  61 
Mercaptans,  449 
Mercury,  385 

aUoys  of,  387 
chlorides  of,  386 
nitrates  of,  387 
sulphide  of,  887 
fulminating,  300 
Metal,  fusible,  326 
Metalloids,  characteristics  of,  184 

enumeration  of,  181 
Metals,  action  of  nitric  acid  upon,  231 
classification  of,  827 
good  conductors  of  heat,  64 


Metals,  noble,  885 

of  the  alkalies,  827 

oxydation  of,  183 

properties  of,  325 

protection  from  corrosion  by  gal- 
vanic agency,  154 

transmutation  of,  modem  views  of, 
157 

strength  of,  how  affected  by  vibra- 
tions, 61 
Meteors,  composition  of,  185 
Meter,  gas,  construction  of,  80G 
Meter,  what  is  a,  25 
Methyle,  436 
Miasm,  431 
Mildew,  432 
Milk,  488 

swill,  439 
Mines,  extinguishment  of  fires  in,  291 
Minium,  374 

Moistening  a  source  of  heat,  63 
Molasseu,  418 
Molecules  defined,  10 
Molybdenum,  380 
Morphia,  455 
Mortars,  345 
Mother  liquor,  48 
Mucilage,  416 
Muntz  metal,  379 
Muriates,  242 
Music,  how  connected  with  the  compqsitioa  - 

of  the  atmosphere,  226 
Musical  tones  of  burning  hydrogen,  ^06 


N 


Naphtha,  412 
Naphtaline,  411 
Nascent  state,  162 
Natural  philosophv,  20 
Neutral  bodies,  175 
Nickel,  370 
Niobium,  380 
Niter,  831 

sweet  spirits  of,  444 
Nitrates,  231 
Nitric  acid,  chemical  action  of,  230 

history,  properties,  and  prepa- 
ration, 228,  229 
Nitrogen  and  oxygen,  compounds  of,  227 

chloride  of,  248  ■ 

deutoxyd  of,  233 

history  of,  220 

instability  of,  in  composition,  221 

iodide  of,  221 

origin  of,  in  plants,  220 

preparation  and  properties  of,  228 

protoxyd  of,  231 

use  of,  in  the  atmosphere,  225 
Nitro-benzole,  411 

Nomenclature,  chemical,  origin  oA  176 
Nordhansen  sulphuric  acid,  264 
Norium,  167 
Nutrition,  492 
Nux  vomica,  456 


Ocean  currents,  influence  and  cause  of,  69 
Octires,  354 
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Odors,  dassificatioii  of,  465 
OU,  "coup»"411\ 
fusel,  448 
linseed,  466 
.      pine,  472 

Seneca,  412 
OUs,  drying,  466 

empyreumanc,  465 
fixed,  466 
mineral,  412 
unctuous,  466 
TolatUe,  461 
defiant  gas,  301 
Oleine,  466 
Opium,  456 
Organic  chemistry,  401 

bodies,  nature  of,  401  , 

substances,  origin  of*  403 
:8truetDi^405 
Osmium,  390 
Oxalates,  451 
Oxalic  acid,  451 
Oxyd  defined,  176 
Oxygen,  184 

active  and  pasaiye  conditionB  of, 

193 
and  respiration,  191 
daily  consumption  of,  196 
in  combination,  192 
magnetism  of,  192 
Ozone,  193 

physiological  influence  of,  196 


Palladium,  396 

Palm  oil,  471 

Paper,  408 

touch-,  331 

Paradox,  culinary,  96 

Parafine,  411 

Parchment,  artificial,  403 

Parian,  359 

Pearlash,  330 

Peat,  426 

Pectine,  416 

Pelopium,  880 

Pepsine,  493 

Percussion  a  source  of  heat,  62 
es4»s,  300 

Perspiration  and  evaporation,  infinence  of, 
on  animal  heat,  104 

Petrifactions,  294 

Petrolium,  412 

Pewter,  377 

Pyrometer,  DanleVs,  88 

I^ometers,  oonstruction  of,  87,  88 

Phlogistic  theory,  307 

Phlogiston,  307. 

Phosphorescence,  114 

Phosnhoric  add,  274 

jfladal,  274 

Phosphorus,  269 

allotropic,  or  amorphous,  272 
combustion  of,  in  oxygen,  191 
influence  of,  upon  iron,  365 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen,  275 

Photograplis  in  colors,  409 

on  what  principle  formed,  129 
paper,  399 


Photography,  39T 
Physics  defined,  20 
Physiology,  what  1m  20 
Pig-iron,  864 
Pile,  voltaic,  136 

Zambonr«  dry,  138 
Pitch,  410 
Planetary  spaces,  estimated  temperature  of, 

60 
Plants,  action  of,  on  the  atmosphere,  4i8 
contain  nitrogen,  220 
contents  of  the  cells  of,  412 
essential  immediate  principles  of, 

405 
evolve  oxygen,  168 
mineral  constituents  of,  475 
nutrition  and  growth  of,  476 
Plaster  of  Paris,  848 

a  noQr€onduotor  of  heat,  67 
Plating.  391 
Platinum,  395 

adhesive  action  of,  34 
sponge,  effects  of,  205 
Plumbago,  286 
Poison,  "  Woorara,".456 
Poisons,  430 

Polarization  of  lights  120   : 
Poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  141 
Pomatums,  462 
Porcekiin,  359 
Pores,  11 

ofleave8,^76 
Porosity,  what  is,  11 
Potassa  (potash),  S29 

carbonate  of,  330 
chlorate  of,  186. 247 
fianstic,  829 
chromate  of,  869 
iodide  (hydriodate)of,855 
nitrate  of,  331 
prussiate  of,  297 
sulphate  of,  361 
Potassium,  827 

cyanide  of,  298 
ferrocyanide  of,  297 
ferridcyanide  of,  298 
Precipitation  defined,  42 

how  e£fected,  42,  43 
Presence,  '*  action  of,"  162 
Proof  spirit,  439 
Proteine,  422 
Proximate  principles,  405 
Prussian  blue,  296,  297 
Prussic  acid,  293 
PuddUng,  364 
Pulse-glass,  96 

Pulverization,  effect  of,  on  adhesion,  33 
Purification  by  crystallization,  47 
Putrefaction,  425 
Putty,  466 
Pyrites,  iron,  362 
Pyroli^eous  acid,v410 
Pyroxyline,  407 
PytaUne,  492 


Quartation,  ai 
Quinine,  456 


Q 
aying.by,  394 
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Badiation,  69 

Inflaenoe  of  color  on,  70 

influence  of  snrfiEice  on,  70 
Badiaton,  good  and  bad,  70 
Kadical,  chemical,  179 
Radicals,  compound,  ,296 
Reactions  and  reagento,  181 
Rectification,  99 
Red  colors,  4d9 

precipitate,  386 
Refraction,  double,  119 

of  Ught,  119 
Refrigerators,  prindple  of  constmction  of, 

66,67 
Repulsion,  16 

lllnstrationsof  the  force  of,  17 
Resins,  471 
Respiration,  495-496 

uses  of,  496 
Rhodiam,  996 
River-water,  pnrlty  of,  218 
Rochelle  salts,  452 
Roman  cement,  346 
Ro3in,  471 
Rouge,  361 

Rubber,  vulcanized,  474 
Ruby,  composition  of,  851 
Rupert's  drops,  857 
Russia  sheet-iron,  865 
Rnthenium,  896 
Rum,  489 


S 

Safety-lamp,  Davy's,  320 
Saline  spriags,  218 
Saliva,  492 
Sal  ammoniac,  340 

soda,  386 
Saleratus,  331 
Salinometer  explained,  95 
Salted  meats,  use  of,  as  food,  503 
Saltpeter,  331 

not  explosive,  331 
Salt  an  antiseptic,  503 
common,  334 
rock,  334 

relations  to  heat,  74 
Salts,  classification  of,  178 
defined,  174 
haloid,  179 
of  sorrel,  461 
Sandstone,  what  is,  279 
Sap  of  plants,  irhat  is,  412 
Saturation  of  liquids,  41 
Sansages,  poisonous,  432 
ScagUola,  349 

Sea,  **  phosphorescence**  of,  115 
transparency  of,  212 
waters,  composition  of,  214 
Sealing-wax,  472 
Selenium,  268 
Serpentine,  349 

Sheet-iron,  Russia,' how  made,  365 
Shellac,  472 
Shot,  376 
Silica,  279 
Silicon,  or  Silicium,  2T9 


Silicon,  fluoride  of,  281 
Silver,  388 

chloride  of,  891 
fulminate  of,  800 
nitrate  of,  390 
oxyds  of,  389 
Silvering,  391,  392 
Sizing,  484 

Skin,  composition  of,  485 
Slag,  363 
Smalt,  870 

Smelting  of  iron,  363 
Snow,  crystals  of,  45 

line  of  perpetual,  76 
protecUng  inflaenoe  of,  66 
Soaps,  467 
Soapstone,  349 
Soda-ash,  336 
.^da,  biborate,  278 

carbonate  of,  886 
caustic,  334 
nitrate  of,  838 
sulphate  of,  836 
powders,  452 
water,  what  is,  292 
Sodium,  333 

chloride  of,  334 
Soils,  origin  of,  478 
Solids,  conduction  of  heat  in,  64 
expansion  of,  by  heat,  78 

in  crvstallizing,  48 
variation  of  cohesion  in,  31 
what  are,  17 
Solution  and  chemical  oombinatlon,  43 

defined,  41 
Soot,  287 
Soup,  why  retains  heat  longer  than  water. 

Spar,  heavy,  843 

Derbyshire,  256 
Specific,  heat,  172 
gravity,  26 

of  gases,  how  determined, 

of  solids  and  Uqnids,  27 
Spectrum,  solar,  125 

fixed  lines  in,  125 
Spheroidal  state,  98 
Spirits  of  wine,  439 
Spring,  air  of,  why  chiOy,  104 
Springs,  mineral,  213 
saUne,  213 
thermal,  213 
Stalactites,  347 
Stalagmites,  847 
Starch,  413 

Stars,  fixed,  light  of,  126 
Steam,  curious  experiments  on,  109 
expansive  force  of,  106 
high-pressure,  109 
invisible,  90 
latent  heat  of,  101 
pressure*  of,  when  formed  in  ope:\ 

air,  106 
pressure,  varjring  conditions  of,  108 
relation  between  temperature   and 

pressure  of,  107 
rule  governing  the  elasticity  of,  106' 
super-heated,  110 
why  adapted  jfos  oooUng,  105 
Stearine,  466 
22* 
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Steel,  865 
Strontiam,  844 
Strychnia,  456 
Stucco,  349 
Sublimation,  99 
Substances,  gimple,  9 
Substitu'ion,  law  of,  165 
Sugar,  41T 

cane,  417 

grape,  419 

manna,  4'i:0 

milk,  420 

refining,  418 

boiUng,  9T 

of  lead,  447  • 
Sulphates  defined,  178 
Sulphides  defined,  173 
Sulphites  defined,  178 
Sulphur,  258 

allotroplsm  of,  259 
flowers  of,  258 
milk  of,  260 
oils  containing,  464 
alcohols,  449 
Snlphuretted  hydrogen,  266 
Sulphuric  acid,  262 
Sulphurous  acid,  260 
Surface  action,  83 
Sun,  character  of  the  light-giving  substance 

of,  122 
the,  a  source  of  heat,  60 
Symbols,  chemical,  179,  18J 
Sympathetic  Inks,  370 
Syrup,  "  sugar-bouse,"  418 


Talc,  349 

Tallow,  470 

Talbotype,  899 

Tannic  acid,  452 

Tannin,  452 

Tar,  coal,  411 
wood,  410 

Tartar,  crude,  452 
emetic,  381 

Tartaric  acid,  453 

Tellurium,  268 

Temperature  defined,  57 

greatest  natural,  60 

Tension,  electricity,  146 
of  vapors,  106 

Test  papers,  175 
tubes,  185 

Thermometer,  air,  87 

Breguefs,  86 
Centigrade,  84 
differential,  86 
Fahrenheit's,  87 
mercurial,  83 
metallic,  86 
Reaumur's,  84 
self-registering,  85 
spirit,  87 
what  it  inform^  us  of,  8 

Tides,  motion  of,  a  source  of  heat,  62 

Tin,  376 

plate,  877 

Tinctures,  what  are,  440 

Titanium,  880 


Trough,  pneumatic,  106 
Tungsten,  380 
Turpentine,  crude,  463 

oil,  or  spirits  of,  464 
Twaddell's  hydrometer,  28 
Type-metal,  376 


U 


Ultramarine,  854 
Uranium,  880 
Urea,  497 
Urine,  what  is,  497 


Vacuo,  boiluig  in,  97 

Valerian,  443 

Vanadium,  380 

Vaporization  defined,  89 

Vapors,  comparative  volume  of,  90 

density  of,  91 

diffusion  of,  40 

elastic  force  of,  105 

expansion  of,  by  heat,  81 

form  at  all  temperatures,  90 

how  heated,  69 

invisible,  90 

when  cease  to  expand,  105 
Varnish,  473 
Vegetable  acids,  460 

extracts,  457 
Vegetation,  influence  of  light  on,  130 
Verdigris,  3T9,  447 
Vermilion,  387 
Vinegar,  446 

wood,  446 
Vitriol,  blue,  378 

green,  362 

white,  372 
VolatUe  bodies,  89 
Volumes,  equivalent,  168 


W 

Washing  fluids,  469 
Water,  action  of,  on  lead,  S73 
air  in,  216 

coloration  of  vast  bodies  of,  212 
composition  o^  209 

how  proved,  209 
decomposition  of,  148 

by  heat,  200 
heat  produced  in,  by  friction,  61 
history  of,  210 
how  heated,  68 
of  crystallization,  4^ 
properties  of,  211 
salt,  freezing  point  of,  81 
solvent  properties  o^  217 
when  attains  its  greatest  density,  81 
when  basic,  218 
when  increases  the  intensity  of  a 

fire,  201 
unequal  expansion  of,  80 
Waters,  comparative  purity  of,  212 
hard  and  soft,  215 
medicated,  462 
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TVaters,  relative  fitness  for  use,  214 

spring,  comparatire  parity  of,  212 
Wax,  4T1 

sboemaker^s,  472 
Weight,  absolute,  26 

defined,  13 

compared  with  bulk,  26 

specific,  26 
Weights,  French  and  English,  24,  25 

tiro  great  systems  of,  23 
Welding,  326 

Wheat,  composition  of,  441 
Wind,  influence  of,  on  evaporation,  92 
Winds,  how  produced,  69 
Wines,  437 
Wood,  carbonization  of,  by  steam,  110 

destructive  distillation  of,  409 
Wool,  structure  of,  486 


Woolens,  why  adapted  for  clothing,  65 

Wort,  4a5 

Wottlfe*s  apparatus,  244 


Yeast,  427 

powders,  442 
YeUow  dyes,  460 


Zinc,  371 

sulphate  of,  372 
white,  372 
amalgamation  of,  143 
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